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PREFACE 


THE  Social  Work  Year  Book  is  published  biennially.  The  preceding 
volume  appeared  in  April,  1933,  six  weeks  after  the  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration came  into  power.  In  order  to  picture  social  work  as  reshaped 
by  the  momentous  influences  of  1933  and  1934  all  articles  have  been  revised, 
this  task  being  assigned  in  most  instances  to  new  contributors.  The  direc- 
tory of  social  agencies,  in  Part  II,  has  also  been  expanded  to  include  such 
federal  emergency  agencies  as  are  closely  related  to  social  programs. 

Social  work  is  so  integrated  with  welfare  services  and  planning  pro- 
grams in  other  fields  that  the  Social  Work  Year  Book  of  necessity  embraces 
more  than  social  work  itself.  The  volume  is  therefore  subtitled  "A  Descrip- 
tion of  Organized  Activities  in  Social  Work  and  in  Related  Fields. "  Activi- 
ties and  agencies  are  regarded  as  " related"  if  their  executives  or  other  staff 
members  are  significantly  associated  with  social  workers  in  performing  the 
tasks  for  which  either  group  is  responsible. 

For  information  within  its  scope  the  Year  Book  is  a  concise  encyclo- 
pedia, periodically  revised;  it  is  not  strictly  a  year  book.  Nearly  all 
articles  in  the  present  issue  indicate  briefly  the  effect  of  the  current  economic 
depression,  but  their  chief  purpose  is  to  describe  the  included  activities  in 
the  form  in  which  they  were  organized  at  the  end  of  the  year  1934.  In  the 
first  issue  an  attempt  was  made  to  summarize  the  early  history  of  each  type 
of  work.  That  policy  was  subsequently  abandoned  in  view  of  space  limita- 
tions which  made  it  impossible  to  include  historical  introductions  of  real 
value. 

As  originally  projected  the  purpose  of  the  publication  was  to  supply  a 
type  of  information  not  available  elsewhere — a  description  of  organized 
activities  in  social  work.  In  spite  of  some  criticism  and  misunderstanding 
that  purpose  remains  unchanged.  The  volume  is  not  a  compendium  of  social 
data  or  a  vehicle  for  the  discussion  of  social  problems.  The  latter  are  con- 
sidered only  to  the  extent  that  is  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the 
forms  of  social  work  related  to  them. 

The  Year  Book  is  not  a  manual  of  what  ought  to  be;  it  is  a  record  of 
what  is.  Contributors  have  accordingly  been  asked  to  avoid  expressions  of 
personal  opinion,  so  far  as  possible,  referring — where  appraisal  of  methods  is 
desirable— to  the  published  or  unpublished  standards  of  representative 
groups.  In  harmony  with  this  point  of  view  is  the  announcement  made  in 
each  issue  that  the  inclusion  of  an  article  or  the  description  of  an  activity 
does  not  give  it  endorsement.  If  the  program  is  within  the  scope  of  the 
volume  it  is  described  as  a  matter  of  information  and  record. 
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Proposals  for  reform,  unless  actively  espoused  by  social  agencies,  are 
not  considered.  For  example,  the  damaging  effect  of  the  depression  upon 
the  clients  of  their  agencies  constitutes  a  challenge  to  all  professional  social 
workers.  What  should  be  their  attitude  toward  plans  for  preventing  future 
depressions,  in  contrast  to  programs  which  aim  to  mitigate  their  severity  or 
furnish  help  for  enduring  them?  The  response  which  social  workers  have 
made  to  that  challenge  is  not  discussed  in  the  functional  articles  of  the 
present  issue,  for  such  a  discussion— entering  the  realm  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic theory — is  not  in  harmony  with  the  purpose  of  the  Year  Book.  It  has 
seemed  appropriate,  however,  to  record  the  impact  of  these  problems  upon 
the  profession  of  social  work  and  to  outline  the  major  proposals  for  prevent- 
ing unemployment  crises  with  which  social  workers,  as  individuals,  have 
more  or  less  formally  allied  themselves.  This  record  has  been  supplied  by 
Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray  in  an  article  entitled  Unemployment. 

The  present  volume,  like  its  predecessors,  aims  to  assist  social  workers 
when  they  need  up-to-date  information  concerning  fields  outside  their 
own;  it  is  not  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  readers  in  relation  to  their 
own  work.  It  is  planned  also  for  the  assistance  of  social  workers  who  are 
entering  new  areas  of  service  and  for  the  information  of  related  professions. 
This  purpose  was  emphasized  in  assignments  for  the  present  issue,  and  con- 
tributors have  generally  adapted  their  articles  to  the  editor's  conception  of 
the  audience  to  be  served. 

Though  most  topical  articles  are  limited  to  the  United  States,  the 
present  issue  contains  two  which  have  broader  scope — European  Social 
Work,  by  Rene  Sand,  and  International  Social  Case  Work,  by  George 
L.  Warren.  The  list  of  national  agencies  in  Part  II  includes  also,  for  con- 
venience, several  international  organizations.  With  but  one  exception  these 
are  agencies  which  function  nationally  in  the  United  States  in  addition  to 
operating  in  foreign  countries. 

Because  it  was  recognized  that  some  of  the  conditions  described  might 
not  have  changed  significantly  since  the  1933  issue,  contributors  to  the  pres- 
ent volume  were  informed  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  draw  upon  previous 
articles  if  they  wished,  and  that  a  general  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness 
to  earlier  writers  would  appear  in  the  Preface. 

Users  of  the  two  preceding  issues  have  commented  upon  the  assistance 
received  from  references  to  literature  appended  to  topical  articles.  In  pre- 
paring the  present  volume  special  attention  has  been  given  to  these  lists. 
They  include  1,502  books  and  pamphlets  and  386  magazine  articles,  con- 
stituting as  a  whole  the  most  up-to-date  and  possibly  also  the  most  com- 
prehensive bibliography  of  social  work  literature  in  existence.  In  each  list 
general  publications  are  named  first,  followed  by  references  to  special  phases 
of  the  subject  or  descriptions  of  the  specified  activity  as  developed  in  par- 
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ticular  cities  or  other  areas.  Periodicals  in  each  field  are  named  at  the  end 
of  the  list,  together  with  any  recently  published  bibliography  or  directory  of 
agencies.  Publishers'  names  are  not  included  for  books  indexed  in  the  United 
States  Catalogue,  1928,  or  its  supplements,  or  for  periodicals  named  in  the  Union 
List  of  Serials,  1927 .  Those  compilations,  accessible  in  all  leading  public  libra- 
ries, indicate  the  publishers'  names  for  all  included  books  and  periodicals. 

Part  1 1  of  the  Year  Book  contains  a  directory  of  413  national  (and  inter- 
national) agencies,  public  and  private,  526  public  state  agencies,  and  51 
state-wide  private  agencies.  Inclusion  of  an  agency  does  not  signify  en- 
dorsement of  its  work.  The  list  of  state-wide  private  agencies,  which  is  a 
new  feature,  is  limited  to  organizations— such  as  state  conferences  of  social 
work— which  have  general  programs  of  social  planning  or  promotion.  The 
large  number  of  national  agencies  named  in  earlier  volumes  has  given  cer- 
tain users  the  impression  that  social  work  is  over-organized  nationally.  That 
view  results  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  list.  It  is  like  the  Social  Work 
Year  Book  itself  in  not  being  limited  to  social  work.  It  includes  a  large 
number  of  " related"  agencies— such,  for  example,  as  the  American  Medical 
Association— and  also  a  considerable  number  of  quite  informal  national 
agencies.  Though  the  latter  have  no  permanent  executive  officers  or  head- 
quarters they  are  sources  of  information,  to  a  limited  extent,  concerning 
the  activities  which  they  represent. 

Foundations  are  included  as  national  agencies  if  the  social  work  or 
related  activities  which  they  maintain,  either  directly  or  through  grants,  is 
national  in  scope;  or  if  their  social  research,  conducted  by  either  means,  is 
of  national  significance,  even  though  it  is  restricted  to  a  single  community. 
A  few  community  trusts  are  named  in  the  list  because  their  research  has 
such  significance.  Profit-making  bodies  are  not  included  or  agencies  which 
are  financed  by  such  bodies  or  established  primarily  to  serve  their  interests. 
It  is  recognized,  however,  that  important  contributions  to  social  work  have 
been  made  by  some  of  the  latter  agencies,  and  reference  to  them  is  made 
by  name  in  several  of  the  topical  articles. 

The  section  of  Part  1 1  devoted  to  State  Agencies,  Public, includes  de- 
partments of  agriculture,  education,  labor,  public  health,  and  public  welfare, 
with  the  names  of  such  of  their  divisions  and  bureaus  as  are  related  to  social 
work.  Because  departmental  organization  varies  greatly  in  the  different 
states,  any  mere  list  of  bureaus  and  divisions  gives  quite  an  imperfect 
picture  of  the  sponsored  activities.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  unavoidable. 
In  addition  to  comprehensive  state  departments  the  list  covers  all  state  legis- 
lative reference  services  and  many  permanently  organized  independent 
boards  and  commissions.  In  view  of  their  more  than  usual  importance  at 
the  present  time  certain  state  agencies  of  a  temporary  nature,  such  as  those 
administering  unemployment  relief,  are  also  included. 
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Topical  articles,  national  agencies,  state  agencies,  and  their  numerous 
cross  references  are  self-indexed  through  being  arranged  alphabetically  in 
accordance  with  Cutter's  Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalog.  A  limited  index  is, 
nevertheless,  appended  to  the  volume.  In  this  index,  in  a  single  alphabetical 
list,  are  combined  the  titles  of  topical  articles  and  the  names  of  all  included 
national,  international,  and  state-wide  private  agencies.  In  addition  to  ap- 
pearing alphabetically  under  its  own  name  each  national  agency  appears 
again  under  the  title  of  each  topical  article  to  which  its  work  is  significantly 
related.  Thus  the  index  furnishes  a  subject  classification  of  the  specified 
agencies. 

To  assist  the  editor  in  the  many  decisions  involved  in  a  publication  of 
this  nature  an  Advisory  Committee  has  been  appointed  annually.  The 
present  members  of  the  Committee  are  shown  on  page  3.  They  have  been 
of  great  assistance,  but  are  not  responsible  for  the  Year  Book  policies.  That 
responsibility  rests  with  the  editor.  Since  all  articles  haye  been  revised  by 
him  and  the  revisions  returned  to  contributors  for  approval,  responsibility 
for  the  form  of  the  articles  is  shared  by  the  contributors  and  the  editor. 
References  to  literature  have  been  verified,  but  no  general  verification  has 
been  undertaken  of  dates,  figures,  and  other  statements  of  fact. 

For  assistance  in  compiling  the  Year  Book  the  editor  expresses  his  ap- 
preciation to  the  Advisory  Committee,  to  the  contributors— many  of  whom 
have  prepared  their  articles  in  the  midst  of  a  very  crowded  season's  work — 
and  to  Margaret  B.  Hodges,  assistant  to  the  editor,  who  has  shared  largely 
in  the  general  work  of  the  office  and  has  prepared  Part  1 1  of  the  volume. 

Fred  S.  Hall 

Editor 
February  21,  1935 
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ACCIDENTS,  INDUSTRIAL.    See  Indus- 
trial Injuries. 

ADOPTION1  is  the  legal  process  of  creating  a 
new  parent-child  relationship.  It  automat- 
ically abrogates  the  existing  relationship, 
whether  or  not  of  blood  kinship.  Adopting 
parents  voluntarily  assume  the  rights  and 
duties  of  natural  parents,  while  the  latter  in 
consenting  to  adoption  relinquish  all  legal 
rights.  The  children  or  adults  who  are  adopted 
usually  acquire  the  same  legal  relationship  to 
their  adopting  parents  which  they  had  to 
their  natural  parents.  Though  most  adop- 
tions in  this  country  concern  minors,  adult 
adoptions — involving  matters  of  property  and 
inheritance— are  not  infrequent.  Social  work 
is  primarily  concerned  with  child  adoption. 

While  the  actual  process  of  adoption  is 
legal,  the  problem  is  fundamentally  social.  It 
involves  a  decision  by  the  agencies  concerned 
to  sever  natural  ties  between  parent  and 
child,  an  evaluation  of  the  child's  suitability 
for  adoption  and  of  the  fitness  of  adopting 
parents  to  assume  responsibility,  and  finally 
approval  of  the  proposed  creation  of  new 
family  ties  presumed  to  be  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  both  parties. 

The  number  of  adoptions  decreed  annu- 
ally in  this  country  is  not  known,  but  recent 
studies  supply  significant  information  indi- 
cating considerable  local  variation.  Minne- 
sota reported  701  adoptions  from  1924  to 
1926.  It  is  estimated  from  figures  covering 
18  counties,  including  Philadelphia,  that 
Pennsylvania  decreed  2,000  adoptions  during 
1931-1932.  A  comparison  of  records  of  two 
counties  in  Massachusetts— Suffolk  County 
(Boston)  and  Norfolk  County— with  those 
of  Cook  County  (Chicago)  shows  approxi- 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


mately  the  same  rate  of  adoption,  about  30 
per  100,000  of  population. 

The  problem  of  adoption  necessarily  is 
closely  related  to  that  of  illegitimacy.  Ac- 
cording to  studies  in  this  field  the  incidence 
of  illegitimate  children  among  the  adopted 
ranges  from  35  to  62  per  cent  in  different 
areas.  An  intelligent  attitude  toward  the 
problem  of  unmarried  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren is  a  requisite  to  good  adoption  practice. 
Adoption  may  be  the  best  solution  for  many 
illegitimate  children  and  their  parents,  but  it 
should  come  as  the  result  of  thoughtful  plan- 
ning based  upon  knowledge  of  the  individuals 
concerned. 

Adoption  Laws 

Provision  for  adoption  appears  in  the  stat- 
utory law  of  every  state.  Within  recent 
years  increasing  attention  has  centered  on 
improved  legislation.  Statutes  emphasizing 
primarily  the  welfare  of  the  child,  but  de- 
signed also  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  both 
natural  and  adoptive  parents,  are  replacing 
laws  which  provide  merely  for  transference  of 
custody  without  adequate  knowledge  of  what 
may  be  involved  in  the  situation. 

Of  major  importance  is  the  provision  made 
by  21  states  for  a  social  investigation,  either 
through  the  court  or  a  co-operating  agency- 
public  or  private.  This  investigation,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  agencies  in  the  field,  should 
include  a  report  on  the  physical  and  mental 
condition  of  the  child  and  his  antecedents, 
his  family's  reason  for  permitting  adoption, 
the  prospective  parents'  motive  in  desiring 
adoption  and  their  ability  to  undertake  this 
responsibility,  as  well  as  an  evaluation  of  the 
compatibility  of  child  and  adopting  parents. 
To  secure  such  information  requires  the  skill 
of  adequately  trained  persons. 

A  second  protective  measure,  provided  by 
at  least  14  states,  requires  the  child's  resi- 
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dence  in  the  prospective  home  for  a  specified 
period  before  the  final  decree  is  signed  unless 
the  court  waives  this  provision  for  good  cause. 
This  probationary  period  is  a  safeguard 
against  impulsive  action  and  gives  time,  be- 
fore the  adoption  is  consummated,  for  some 
adjustment  between  child  and  foster  parents. 
The  statutes  of  at  least  45  states  require 
some  form  of  parental  consent  to  adoption 
except  in  instances  where  parents  are  men- 
tally incompetent,  have  forfeited  their  right 
of  consent,  or  have  been  deprived  of  that 
right  by  law.  Proper  parental  consent  to 
adoption  is  a  protection,  not  only  to  natural 
parents  and  the  child  but  also  to  adopting 
parents.  It  places  the  responsibility  on  the 
natural  parents  and  minimizes  the  possibility 
of  future  effort  to  annul  existing  adoptions. 
Many  states  require  also  that  children  over 
12  or  14  years  of  age  must  consent  to  their 
adoption. 

The  Agencies  Concerned 

The  courts  commonly  having  jurisdiction 
in  relation  to  adoption  are  those  dealing  with 
matters  of  probate,  but  some  juvenile  courts 
have  this  authority.  It  has  been  proposed 
that  the  family  court,  where  one  exists,  should 
be  given  this  power. 

Frequently  some  agency,  public  or  private, 
prepares  adoption  cases  for  presentation  to 
the  courts,  but  in  most  cases  no  such  agency 
is  recorded  as  concerned.  A  study  made  in 
1928  of  1,051  adoptions  in  New  Jersey  showed 
only  289  sponsored  by  any  agency,  while  a 
similar  study  in  Pennsylvania,  covering 
1931-1932,  recorded  agency  participation  in 
only  129  out  of  712  child  adoptions.  The  pri- 
vate agencies  which  function  most  frequently 
are  child-placing  agencies,  children's  institu- 
tions, maternity  homes,  and  agencies  dealing 
with  unmarried  parents.  The  most  impor- 
tant public  agencies  are  public  welfare  de- 
partments, municipal,  county,  or  state.  Lo- 
calities vary  widely  in  the  distribution  of  the 
work  between  the  two  groups. 

In  some  states  the  law  requires  the  local 
public  welfare  department  to  make  an  official 
report  to  the  court  on  all  proposed  adoptions; 
in  others  such  a  report  is  required  only  when 


the  child  is  a  ward  of  the  state  department 
or  of  a  licensed  private  agency.  In  many 
states  private  agencies  assume  the  greater 
portion  of  the  work,  usually  co-operating  in  a 
non-official  capacity.  Existing  statutes  in  the 
majority  of  states  do  not  require  either  public 
or  private  agency  participation. 

An  indirect  governmental  control  of  adop- 
tions is  established  in  approximately  half  the 
states  through  laws  which  provide  for  licen- 
sing and  supervising  of  maternity  homes  and 
child-placing  agencies.  The  state  department 
of  welfare  usually  is  charged  with  this  respon- 
sibility. 

The  federal  Children's  Bureau,  through  in- 
vestigations and  reports,  and  the  Child  Wel- 
fare League  of  America,  through  surveys  of 
child-caring  agencies  and  institutions,  re- 
gional conferences,  and  its  monthly  Bulletin, 
have  stimulated  efforts  to  study  and  improve 
adoption  procedure.  The  Children's  Bureau 
has  recently  compiled  a  valuable  bibliog- 
raphy on  the  subject. 

Standards  and  Studies 

Adoption  is  the  only  type  of  placement  of 
dependent  children  not  at  present  accepted 
as  the  distinctive  function  of  a  case-working 
agency.  Many  placements  are  made  in- 
dependently by  unqualified  individuals  and 
commercial  maternity  homes.  Numerous 
child  welfare  groups  throughout  the  country 
are  endeavoring  to  remedy  this  situation 
and  to  improve  standards  generally— among 
them  the  New  Jersey  Committee  on  Adop- 
tions, Cleveland  Conference  on  Illegitimacy, 
and  the  Public  Charities  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania under  its  Ten-Year  Program  of  Child 
Welfare. 

Studies  relating  to  various  aspects  of  adop- 
tion are  being  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  of  these— as  in  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania— have  as  their  ob- 
ject the  formulation  of  new  laws  or  the  evalu- 
ation of  existing  statutes.  Others  are  con- 
cerned with  social  and  psychological  aspects, 
such  as  the  characteristics  of  adoptive  par- 
ents, prediction  of  the  mental  status  of 
adopted  children,  and  attitudes  of  foster  par- 
ents who  have  adopted  children.    These  are 
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sponsored  by  study  groups  representing  pub- 
lic welfare  departments,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers,  private  agencies, 
and  universities. 

While  attention  is  still  focused  on  improv- 
ing adoption  laws,  there  is  increasing  effort 
toward  a  broader  educational  program.  The 
community  in  general  and  allied  professional 
fields,  particularly  that  of  medicine,  are  grad- 
ually accepting  the  conception  of  adoption  as 
essentially  a  process  in  social  case  work.  Re- 
cent articles,  some  of  which  are  noted  in  ap- 
pended references,  evidence  this  growing 
interest. 
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ADULT  EDUCATION1  is  a  term  that  has 
attained  depression-born  popularity.  The 
field  is  relatively  new  and  somewhat  incho- 
ate. The  term  itself  is  a  catch-all,  loosely 
applied  to  scores  of  leisure-time  activities,  for 
adults  out  of  school  or  college,  which  have  edu- 
cational implications.  Some  of  these  are  far 
more  traditionally  educational  than  others. 
Some  are  more  highly  organized,  even  in- 
stitutionalized, than  others.  Among  these 
are  several  activities  treated  elsewhere  in 
this  volume.  See  Vocational  Education, 
Workers'  Education,  Parent  Education, 
Health  Education,  and  Social  Work 
Publicity.  This  article  omits  considera- 
tion of  the  fields  just  enumerated  and 
approaches  the  remainder  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  more  important  relation- 
ships with  social  work  itself.  Those  interested 
in  a  larger  view  of  the  adult  education  move- 
ment are  referred  to  the  appended  list  of 
references. 

Relation  to  Social  Work 

Adult  education  is  related  to  social  work 
chiefly  at  three  points:  (a)  through  the  use 
social  workers  make  of  educational  resources 
and  techniques  for  the  benefit  of  their  adult 
clients;  (b)  through  the  development  by 
institutional  agencies,  particularly  in  the 
penal  and  settlement  house  fields,  of  educa- 
tional programs  for  adults  under  their  care; 
and  (c),  through  the  fact  that  adult  educa- 
tion of  an  informal  type  is  an  essential 
feature  of  the  social-planning  programs  de- 
veloped by  social  workers  or  with  their 
co-operation.  In  one  sense  almost  every  in- 
terview of  a  social  worker  with  a  client,  so 
far  as  it  is  concerned  with  helping  the  client 
out  of  trouble,  is  adult  education,  but  fre- 
quently social  workers  relate  clients  to  groups 
or  classes,  under  their  own  or  other  auspices. 

The  work  in  penal  institutions  is  relatively 
new.  It  is  concerned  with  supplying  impor- 
tant deficiencies  in  the  educational  equip- 
ment of  inmates,  and  with  vocational  and 
citizenship  training.    It  is  designed  to  enable 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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them  to  become  economically  self-sustaining 
and  law-abiding  citizens  upon  their  release. 
Two  significant  points  of  view  are  slowly 
emerging:  first,  that  prison  schools  of  the 
traditional  type  having  already  failed,  the 
program  must  be  something  different ;  second, 
the  educational  philosophy  is  being  accepted 
that  every  activity  of  the  institution— "its 
recreational  organization,  its  religious  train- 
ing, its  social  relationships,  its  leisure  train- 
ing, even  its  administration" — must  be  co- 
ordinated and  look  toward  rehabilitation. 
What  is  being  done  in  penal  institutions, 
though  not  yet  far  advanced,  is  being  tried 
also,  but  as  yet  relatively  less  extensively  in 
a  few  homes  for  the  aged  and,  therapeuti- 
cally, in  hospitals.  Adult  education  in  settle- 
ment houses  runs  the  whole  gamut  of  the 
field.  It  ranges  from  classes  in  home  econom- 
ics to  musical  and  dramatic  productions, 
from  vocational  courses  and  classes  in  Eng- 
lish for  foreigners  to  discusssion  groups  in 
psychology  and  economics. 

Characteristics  and  Agencies 

There  are  several  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  all  adult  education.  The  programs 
must  use  the  leisure  hours  of  those  interested. 
This  means  evening  classes  for  persons  em- 
ployed and  occasionally  summer  schools.  Re- 
cently daytime  classes  have  been  held,  chiefly 
for  the  unemployed.  Again  adult  education 
is  a  voluntary  procedure.  Those  attending 
classes  or  groups  are  under  no  compulsion. 
Usually  they  work  for  no  marks.  Their  needs 
and  desires  must  therefore  be  consulted  and 
met  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  any 
traditional  educational  enterprise.  As  a  re- 
sult successful  adult  education  is  marked  by  a 
high  degree  of  vitality  and  requires  leaders 
who  can  measure  up  to  exacting  demands. 

The  agencies  of  adult  education  are  legion 
but  can  be  classified  as  either  public  or 
private.  Among  the  former  are  the  public 
schools,  the  emergency  program  initiated 
during  the  depression  and  enjoying  federal 
support,  museums,  libraries,  the  extension 
work  of  the  state  universities,  and  the  Ex- 
tension Service  of  the  state  colleges  of  agri- 
culture, conducted  in  co-operation  with  the 


federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  last 
is  the  largest  single  adult  education  enter- 
prise in  the  world,  with  its  6,000  employed 
agents  and  specialists  and  its  more  than 
300,000  volunteer  group  leaders. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  public 
activities  relates  to  the  illiterate  and  espe- 
cially to  the  12,000,000  adult  Americans  who 
are  functionally  illiterate,  that  is,  who  have 
insufficient  command  of  English  to  use  it 
easily  as  a  tool.  Increasingly,  as  this  work  is 
being  socialized,  it  involves  articulation  with 
social  agencies.  The  teachers  from  the  first 
lesson  act  as  interpreters  of  these  organiza- 
tions. The  students  are  soon  consulting 
public  health  nurses  and  welfare  workers  and 
are  visiting  libraries  and  other  social  institu- 
tions. As  they  become  more  proficient,  proj- 
ects are  undertaken  in  co-operation  with 
social  agencies  or,  in  the  country,  with  the 
Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Present-day  problems  are  brought 
into  the  discussions. 

Private  agencies  for  adult  education, 
whether  commercial  or  otherwise,  are  far 
more  numerous  and  also  more  ephemeral. 
They  include  correspondence  schools,  chau- 
tauquas,  lyceums,  forums,  corporation  train- 
ing schools,  people's  institutes  and  colleges, 
labor  schools  and  workers'  education  classes, 
the  extension  activities  of  private  colleges  or 
universities,  summer  schools  and  assemblies, 
and  the  manifold  activities  of  religious  agen- 
cies, national  associations,  settlement  houses, 
and  agencies  and  societies  of  many  kinds. 
The  private  agencies  probably  serve  more 
people  than  the  public,  but  the  contacts  with 
each  person  are  far  fewer;  the  public  agencies 
undoubtedly  spend  more  money,  and  have 
more  employes,  and  more  rigorous  and  bet- 
ter-developed programs. 

The  tools  used  are  equally  diverse.  They 
include,  among  others,  the  lecture,  routine 
classroom  procedures,  discussions,  printed 
matter  ranging  from  texts  to  mimeographed 
sheets,  the  radio,  and  the  motion  picture. 

The  scope  of  these  agencies  varies.  Some 
are  national  and  reach  the  people  through 
local  branches.  Others  are  purely  local. 
Many  are  state-wide.     Some  are  devoted 
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exclusively  to  adult  education.  Others,  like 
churches  and  settlement  houses,  carry  on  the 
educational  program  as  an  incidental  part  of 
their  major  activities.  Some  operate  their 
service  directly.  Others  are  devoted  to  pro- 
motion or  co-ordination,  a  very  few  to  publi- 
cation and  research.  This  welter  of  agencies, 
especially  such  as  have  professional  leader- 
ship and  budgets,  use  as  their  national  clear- 
ing house  the  American  Association  for  Adult 
Education.  This  body  has  also  to  its  credit 
several  significant  practical  experiments  and 
a  considerable  series  of  studies  of  various 
sorts.  Its  quarterly  Journal  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion is  the  authoritative  national  source  of 
information  as  to  the  developing  philosophy, 
activity,  and  methodology  in  the  field.  About 
twenty  cities  have  local  co-ordinating  coun- 
cils, one  state  council  is  in  existence,  and 
plans  for  two  or  three  others  are  being 
discussed. 


Similar  activities  are  carried  on  in  cities, 
principally  by  public  schools  and  settlement 
houses.  To  describe  them  would  be  to  repeat 
somewhat  the  accounts  just  given.  Some  of 
these  activities  are,  however,  worthy  of  men- 
tion. The  Music  School  Settlement  in  con- 
nection with  Greenwich  House,  New  York 
City,  is  well  known.  Two  years  ago  one  of 
the  New  York  high  schools  initiated  an  Adult 
Education  Institute,  with  late  afternoon  and 
evening  sessions.  All  the  subjects  are  cul- 
tural. Hundreds  of  persons  enrolled  and 
other  centers  may  be  opened.  Under  city 
auspices  in  other  schools,  citizens  of  all  ages, 
despite  overcrowding,  are  painting,  sculptur- 
ing, modeling  clay,  and  the  like.  Not  only  are 
unsuspected  talents  being  discovered  and  de- 
veloped, but  the  stories  of  what  this  is  mean- 
ing in  the  lives  of  those  who  participate  read 
like  extracts  from  the  notes  of  a  discerning 
social  worker. 


Developments  in  Rural  and  Urban  Areas 

Over  230  counties  in  the  United  States  now 
have  country-wide  library  systems,  but  the 
depression  has  checked  the  advance  of  this 
movement.  That  rural  people  appreciate 
these  libraries  is  shown  by  their  retention 
where  established  even  when  other  services 
have  been  eliminated.  See  Libraries  and 
Social  Work.  Some  highly  significant  work 
is  being  done  under  public  school  auspices.  In 
this  development  tradition  has  been  largely 
discarded,  and  local  history,  arts  and  crafts, 
community  needs  and  affairs,  international 
relations,  and  current  events  have  been 
stressed.  The  most  ambitious  program,  that 
in  Delaware,  enlists  from  4,000  to  5,000  or 
more  adults  a  year,  from  mid-October  to  mid- 
March,  in  several  hundred  groups.  Commu- 
nity and  public  affairs  in  one  recent  year  stood 
third  in  the  list  of  interests.  The  establish- 
ment of  clinics,  the  building  of  community 
houses,  improvement  in  the  care  of  the  un- 
fortunate, and  other  similar  achievements  are 
traceable  to  such  classes  in  more  than  one 
Delaware  community.  The  most  popular 
group  of  subjects  is  concerned  with  the  arts, 
broadly  interpreted  as  including  both  music 
and  home  beautification. 


FERA  Adult  Education 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  program 
in  adult  education  financed  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration.  It  is  car- 
ried on  through  the  state  educational  author- 
ities with  the  co-operation  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  and  is  concerned 
with  education  for  literacy,  rehabilitation  for 
the  handicapped,  vocational  training  and  ad- 
justment, and  general  adult  education,  in- 
cluding workers'  education  and  parent  educa- 
tion. At  its  peak  in  1934  some  40,000 otherwise 
unemployed  teachers  were  engaged  in  these 
activities,  the  major  portion  of  which  were  in 
the  general  field.  Federal  subsidies  amount- 
ing to  $2,000,000  a  month  were  paid.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  classes,  while  originally 
for  the  unemployed,  were  soon  opened  to 
other  participants.  The  inclusion  of  general 
adult  education  and  its  relatively  greater  ap- 
peal to  registrants  is  also  significant  at  a  time 
when  vocational  activities  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  right  of  way.  As  a  relief 
program  for  unemployed  teachers  the  work 
has  been  commendable.  But  the  hugeness  of 
the  task,  its  hasty  organization,  and  its  inevi- 
table use  of  those  untrained  in  teaching  adults 
has  raised  serious  questions  as  to  its  quality 
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and  fears  that  its  net  result  would  be  more 
harmful  than  beneficial.  Some  of  the  difficul- 
ties may  be  removed  by  the  program  of 
teacher-training  inaugurated  in  the  summer 
of  1934. 

Adult  education  programs  for  youth  are 
also  being  inaugurated  in  the  Citizen  Conser- 
vation Corps  camps.  The  Extension  Service 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  some  public  school  systems  are 
showing  a  similar  concern  for  high  school 
graduates  who  are  unemployed  and  cannot 
go  to  college. 

This  federal  program  has  for  the  time  being 
made  adult  education  lean  far  more  heavily 
on  public  than  on  private  support.  There  is 
no  likelihood  that  churches  and  many  other 
of  the  private  agencies  named  earlier  will 
cease  their  work,  but  there  is  at  least  a  strong 
possibility  that  the  trend  in  adult  education 
as  in  social  work  will  be  toward  increased 
public  support.  Demands  are  already  being 
made  on  the  schools  to  increase  their  activi- 
ties in  this  line,  despite  the  fact  that  tax 
reduction  groups  have  attacked  pre-depres- 
sion  programs  in  adult  education  first  and 
frequently  with  considerable  success.  On  the 
other  hand  the  probable  continuance  of  the 
program  in  1935  with  the  possibility  that  the 
quality  of  its  work  will  improve,  together 
with  the  interest  of  many  of  the  employed 
enjoying  greater  leisure  under  NRA  sched- 
ules, may  result  in  an  expansion  of  publicly 
supported  and  administered  adult  education 
if  and  after  the  emergency  passes  and  federal 
aid  in  its  present  form  is  withdrawn.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  more  interest  in  this  field  in 
public  circles  than  ever  before.  One  evidence 
of  this  is  the  proposal  for  the  expansion  of 
adult  education  by  the  Joint  Educational 
Committee  of  New  York  City. 

This  situation  makes  the  problem  of  train- 
ing the  future  professional  leadership  alike 
most  important  and  also  highly  hazardous. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  danger  that  the 
emergency  situation  will  become  the  control- 
ling factor  in  the  field  and  dissipate  the  steady 
gains  of  the  last  decade.  Research,  too,  ad- 
mittedly needed,  is  being  carried  on  in  only 
a  few  centers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  subsidi- 


zation of  so  much  adult  education  by  the  fed- 
eral government  has  become  a  highly  com- 
petitive factor  for  those  planning  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  field. 

Training  Opportunities 

Five  years  ago  only  a  few  institutions  were 
offering  courses  for  the  training  of  leaders  in 
general  adult  education.  There  have  been 
some  gains  since  then,  and  in  the  year  1934- 
1935  several  institutions  offered  new  courses 
or  organized  new  departments.  The  oldest 
department,  that  at  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  in  co-operation  with  the 
American  Association  for  Adult  Education, 
is  conducting  a  two-year  experiment  in  train- 
ing and  research.  A  selected  group  of  grad- 
uate students  is  associated  with  going  adult 
education  enterprises,  the  current  processes 
of  which  are  studied  as  well  as  conducted. 
Much  of  this  work  has  been  on  a  community 
basis  and  has  involved  both  preliminary  so- 
cial surveys  and  continuing  co-operation  with 
settlement  houses  and  social  workers.  Other 
research,  both  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  is 
largely  concerned  with  adult  elementary  stu- 
dents, their  needs,  interests,  and  abilities,  and 
the  types  of  literaturethat  may  appeal  tothem 
and  prove  useful.  Such  developments  will  as- 
sist in  the  building  up  of  professional  leader- 
ship in  a  field  that  seems  destined  for  con- 
siderable expansion  in  the  immediate  future. 
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ADULT  OFFENDERS.1  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  organization  has  been  effected 
to  meet  the  problems  which  adult  offenders 
present.  These  are  described  elsewhere  in 
this  volume.  The  present  article  considers 
broadly  the  problem  itself.  Since  the  under- 
lying questions  of  child  delinquency,  its 
treatment  and  prevention,  are  elsewhere  dis- 
cussed, only  the  adult  offender  will  be  consid- 
ered here,  that  is,  the  offender  who  does  not 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  juvenile  courts, 
the  fact  being  recognized  that  the  age  span  of 
that  jurisdiction  varies  somewhat  among  the 
different  states.    See  Behavior  Problems. 

The  Extent  of  the  Problem 

Law  breakers  present  a  social  problem  of 
growing  magnitude  and  importance.  The 
increasing  complexity  of  social  relationships 
and  the  resultant  growth  in  the  number  of 
social  values  which  require  protection  have 
caused  legislators  to  define  as  illegal  more 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


and  more  forms  of  conduct.  The  primitive 
agricultural  society  of  the  colonial  period 
required  few  criminal  laws;  but  modern 
industrial  society,  with  its  infinite  oppor- 
tunities for  social  friction,  has  tried  to  regu- 
late personal  conduct  by  multiplying  pro- 
hibitions and  penalties.  Relatively  small 
changes  have  taken  place  during  recent  cen- 
turies in  the  definitions  of  such  major  crimes 
as  murder,  larceny,  arson,  and  the  like,  but 
new  methods  of  transportation,  growth  of 
urban  aggregations,  rise  of  new  industrial 
and  financial  institutions,  and  so  forth,  have 
led  to  the  appearance  of  new  forms  of  anti- 
social conduct  hardly  dreamed  of  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Each  new  law,  castigating  such 
conduct,  creates  a  new  group  of  offenders.  A 
rapidly  growing  civilization,  therefore,  pro- 
duces more  and  more  offenders,  mostly  against 
regulatory  laws.  In  fact  the  variety  and 
multitude  of  such  laws  make  it  difficult  and 
perhaps  impossible  for  the  average  citizen  to 
remain  at  all  times  completely  law-abiding. 
Disobedience  to  some  law  is  therefore  general 
in  modern  society. 

Offenses  against  the  law,  as  considered  in 
this  article,  are  limited  to  those  of  a  more 
serious  nature.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a 
statistical  picture  of  such  offenses  for  ade- 
quate data  are  lacking.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Justice,  on  the  basis  of  figures 
collected  from  police  departments  in  762 
cities  with  a  total  population  representing 
about  25  per  cent  of  that  of  the  nation, 
reported  that  in  those  cities  in  1933  nearly 
150,000  persons  had  been  held  for  prosecu- 
tion, charged  with  specified  major  offenses — 
murder  and  manslaughter,  rape,  burglary, 
larceny-theft,  robbery,  aggravated  assault, 
and  auto-theft.  It  is  true  that  these  cities 
include  most  of  the  large  population  centers, 
that  the  offense  rate  rises  with  the  density 
of  population,  and  that  the  figures  presented 
do  not  isolate  the  repeaters.  Nevertheless  it 
is  conservative  to  estimate  that  had  all  police 
agencies  in  the  nation  made  returns,  these 
would  have  shown  some  400,000  persons 
charged  with  major  offenses  in  1933.  Fur- 
thermore, only  about  one-fourth  of  the  major 
offenses  known  to  the  police  are  "cleared"  by 
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arrest.  With  allowance  for  that  fact,  and 
assuming  that  for  all  major  offenses  known  to 
the  police  someone  is  charged,  one  would 
expect  the  complete  national  crime  statistics 
for  1933  to  show  that  about  1,500,000  persons 
had  been  charged  with  major  offenses  during 
the  year.  These  are  almost  fantastic  figures, 
representing  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country. 

The  tangible  and  intangible  costs  of  this 
vast  amount  of  anti-social  conduct  are  of 
course  very  great,  but  the  burden  they 
impose  is  light  compared  with  the  cost 
reckoned  in  terms  of  social  and  moral  values, 
broken  or  frustrated  lives,  an  indifferent 
public  opinion,  and  low  public  morals.  It  is 
a  vicious  chain  of  which  crime  is  but  one 
link,  though  a  most  important  one,  for  in  a 
sense  it  is  the  touchstone  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. A  great  criminologist  once  put  it  aptly 
when  he  said:  "A  nation  has  as  much  crime 
as  it  deserves,"  a  true  bill  of  indictment 
which  is  doubly  worthwhile  because  it  as- 
sumes society's  responsibility  for  crime  and 
the  possibility  of  coping  with  it. 

The  Present  Repressive  System 

Modern  criminal  laws  are  being  put  into 
operation  by  a  far-flung  and  intricate  ma- 
chinery designed  to  detect  and  apprehend 
offenders,  determine  their  criminal  responsi- 
bility and  the  extent  of  their  guilt,  assess 
their  penalties,  and  execute  these  sanctions. 
These  laws  are  rooted  in  the  moral  philosophy 
of  retributory  justice  and  in  the  equalitarian 
political  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
On  this  trunk  the  last  half  century  or  more 
has  grafted  such  exotic  plants  as  juvenile 
courts,  probation,  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
and  parole,  which  promise  ultimately  to 
transform  the  entire  system  of  justice  and 
thus  eliminate  the  paradoxical  conflicts  in 
aims  and  practices  which  now  characterize  it. 
These  modifications  of  procedure  have  come 
about  through  changes  of  attitude  toward 
criminals.  To  this  have  contributed  the 
growth  of  humanitarianism,  religious  and 
political  liberalism,  and  scientific  knowledge. 
The  first  of  these  factors  has  helped  to 
correct  abuses  in  penal  treatment,  the  second 


has  weakened  the  concept  of  retribution,  and 
the  third  has  lent  authority  to  the  movement 
for  a  rational  instead  of  an  intuitive  system 
of  justice. 

Since  the  foundation  of  modern  criminal 
law  was  laid,  medicine,  biology,  psychology, 
psychiatry,  and  sociology  have  thrown  the 
light  of  science  on  human  conduct.  It  has 
been  shown  that  man's  behavior  is  condi- 
tioned by  his  own  biological  nature,  func- 
tioning in  a  social  environment,  and  there- 
fore that  conduct  can  ultimately  be  guided 
or  prevented  to  some  degree  by  social  action. 
This  challenge  to  old  beliefs  has  begun  to 
change  the  goal  of  criminal  justice  from  that 
of  unmitigated  retribution  to  that  of  social 
protection  through  the  application  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  to  crime  repression  and  pre- 
vention. Such  a  program  can  be  achieved 
only  through  scientific  public  administration 
of  adequate  measures  of  dealing  with  offend- 
ers, and  through  scientifically  planned  and 
appraised  community  action  aiming  to  re- 
move or  reduce  the  diverse  stimulants  to 
anti-social  conduct.  As  in  many  other  fields 
of  human  endeavor,  aspiration  has  out- 
stripped knowledge,  and  although  some 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  system  of 
criminal  justice,  the  transformation  has  hith- 
erto been  but  partial  and  its  actual  results 
largely  hypothetical. 

The  Study  of  the  Offender 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  scientific  study  of  the  offender.  Under- 
lying all  the  investigations  of  the  past  hundred 
years  has  been  the  belief  that  as  knowledge 
of  health  has  come  through  the  study  of 
disease,  so  knowledge  of  normal  human  be- 
havior may  come  through  a  study  of  offend- 
ers, the  deviates  in  conduct.  Several  sciences 
have  co-operated  in  this  study.  Anthropolo- 
gists by  measurements  of  physical  form  have 
sought  differences  in  criminals  and  non-crim- 
inals; psychiatrists  have  studied  the  relation- 
ship of  crime  and  abnormal  mental  states; 
psychologists  have  investigated  the  function- 
ing of  intelligence;  and  sociologists  have  been 
concerned  with  relationships  between  crime 
and  social  conditions,  such  as  economic  status, 
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family  life,  neighborhood  influences,  and  so 
forth. 

The  results  of  these  studies,  embodied  in 
many  thousands  of  books  and  monographs, 
have  created  a  consensus  of  scientific  opinion 
that  anti-social  conduct  is  the  product  of  a 
multitude  of  factors  which  are  almost  inex- 
tricably related.  Science  has  pointed  out  the 
road  which  must  be  taken,  but  that  road  is 
as  yet  poorly  marked  and  largely  under  con- 
struction. Travelers  have  explored  it  some- 
what impetuously,  forgetting  that  the  study 
of  human  behavior  is  still  in  its  infancy  and 
that  some  of  its  acolytes  have  been  guilty  of 
gross  errors— the  natural  mistakes  of  pio- 
neers who  are  engaged  in  advancing  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge. 

Dealing  with  the  Offender 

The  first  line  of  defense  against  crime  is 
held  by  the  police.  It  is  natural  for  public 
opinion  to  assume  that  the  greatest  effort  of 
the  police  should  be  that  of  detecting  crim- 
inals and  bringing  them  to  justice,  and  that 
reforms  in  police  administration  should  aim 
at  better  organization  and  technique  to 
achieve  those  ends.  Recent  years,  however, 
have  brought  a  modification  in  that  attitude. 
More  socialized  police  work  is  being  de- 
manded. In  some  communities  the  preventive 
work  of  the  police,  represented  by  patrolmen 
on  the  beat,  has  been  supplemented  chiefly  in 
two  directions.  Policewomen,  often  qualified 
social  workers,  have  been  engaged  to  deal 
with  juvenile  and  woman  offenders,  and  a 
few  of  the  largest  centers  have  of  late  set  up 
crime  prevention  bureaus  which  by  the  appli- 
cation of  social  work  methods  attempt  to 
deal  primarily  with  the  pre-delinquent  and 
delinquent  youth  in  city  areas  of  social  de- 
terioration.  See  Policewomen. 

Courts  in  this  country  have  also  not  been 
left  untouched  by  modern  currents  of  thought. 
In  them  the  concept  of  individualized  penal 
treatment  has  wrought  changes  both  in  or- 
ganization and  procedure.  In  some  com- 
munities special  courts  have  arisen  to  deal 
with  certain  offenses  growing  out  of  domestic 
relations  or  with  those  committed  by  youth- 
ful offenders.  Probation  has  been  introduced 


in  many  places.  It  is  a  form  of  penal  treat- 
ment based  on  the  assumption  that  offenders 
of  certain  types  should  be  spared  imprison- 
ment, given  "another  chance,"  and  actively 
assisted  by  specially  trained  officers.  Through 
a  study  of  the  defendant  or  the  convicted 
offender  these  officers  aid  the  court  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  case  and  lend  friendly  assistance 
to  the  offender  in  his  efforts  at  social  rehabili- 
tation. Here  and  there  good  social  work 
standards  are  maintained  in  probation  work, 
and  facilities  exist  for  the  clinical  examina- 
tion of  clients  either  through  private  com- 
munity agencies  or  in  clinics  attached  to  the 
court  and  staffed  by  part-time  or  full-time 
psychiatrists  or  psychologists.  See  Juvenile 
and  Domestic  Relations  Courts  and  Pro- 
bation. See  also  Clinical  Study  of  Adult 
Offenders  in  the  Social  Work  Year  Book, 
1933. 

A  significant  consequence  of  the  spread  of 
the  concept  of  individualization  in  treatment 
has  been  the  agitation  for  a  better  qualified 
judiciary  or  the  separation  of  the  fact-finding 
and  sentencing  functions  of  courts,  placing 
these  in  the  hands  of  judicial  bodies  of 
different  composition  and  qualifications.  The 
importance  of  this  suggestion  is  more  readily 
seen  when  one  examines  the  changes  in 
penalties  which  have  taken  place  in  recent 
decades  and  which  have  placed  increasing 
responsibilities  on  the  courts  for  the  proper 
adjustment  of  penalties  to  the  needs  of 
offenders. 

A  little  over  a  century  ago  county  jails 
were  the  sole  places  of  confinement  of  persons 
held  for  trial  or  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 
The  fine  and  the  lash  were  almost  the  only 
other  punitive  methods  employed.  Then 
state  prisons  began  to  be  used  for  prisoners 
with  longer  sentences,  beginning  the  process 
of  division  which  is  now  nearly  completed  in 
the  most  advanced  states.  Thus  specialized 
institutions  have  been  created  for  serious 
offenders  of  different  categories — reforma- 
tories for  women,  first  offenders,  and  the 
young;  prison  hospitals  for  insane  or  men- 
tally defective  criminals;  and  so  forth.  See 
Penal  and  Reformatory  Institutions  for 
Adults.     Within  these  institutions  various 
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methods  of  classification  and  segregation 
have  been  devised  to  further  individualized 
treatment,  and  here  and  there  great  clinics, 
staffed  by  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  soci- 
ologists, and  social  workers  have  been  organ- 
ized to  study  the  prisoner  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  adaptation  of  institutional  treatment — 
disciplinary,  educational,  medical,  recrea- 
tional, and  industrial — to  his  individual  needs 
and  to  determine  his  fitness  for  discharge. 
The  latter  function  of  clinical  study  has 
become  of  great  importance  in  view  of  the 
wide  adoption  of  indeterminate  sentence, 
conditional  release,  and  parole  laws.  See 
Parole. 

The  deteriorating  effect  of  idleness  on  per- 
sons confined  in  penal  institutions  has  been 
recognized  for  many  years,  but  because  of 
insistence  on  the  part  of  organized  industry 
and  organized  labor  that  prison  industries 
shall  not  be  developed  in  competition  with 
free  industry  and  free  labor,  the  efforts  of 
penal  administrators  to  supply  offenders  with 
opportunities  for  varied  and  constructive 
employment  have  been  seriously  handicap- 
ped.  See  Prison  Labor. 

The  innovations  noted  have  by  no  means 
been  general.  Where  they  have  occurred 
they  have  frequently  been  administered  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  only  lip 
service  to  an  ideal.  Almost  all  police  agen- 
cies, inferior  courts  in  general,  most  higher 
courts,  and  most  county  and  state  penal 
institutions  have  lagged  far  behind  the  lead- 
ers, if  they  have  not  remained  virtually  un- 
touched by  progress,  as  has  ordinarily  been 
the  case.  Much  of  the  failure  to  effect  the 
reforms  called  for  by  modern  concepts  of 
penal  treatment  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  a 
political  philosophy  which  interprets  the  con- 
cept of  the  equality  of  man  as  implying  the 
equal  ability  of  men  to  administer  political 
institutions.  Progress  in  penal  administra- 
tion undoubtedly  is  bound  up  with  the  spirit 
of  the  laws,  but  the  best  legislation  can  be 
ruined  in  practice  by  untrained  and  inefficient 
public  servants.  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  in  recent  years  some  courses  have  been 
instituted  in  various  places  for  the  training 
of  probation,  police,  and  prison  officers. 


An  Ounce  of  Prevention 

In  so  far  as  light  has  been  shed  by  study 
and  experience  on  the  problem  of  condition- 
ing human  behavior,  it  has  led  to  the  convic- 
tion that  emphasis  in  all  dealing  with  offend- 
ers must  be  placed  on  prevention— something 
which  will  attack  the  crime  problem  radically, 
striking  at  the  web  of  roots  which  produce 
crime  instead  of  relying  on  the  assumed  value 
of  punishment  or  the  disheartening  task  of 
reshaping  lives  already  warped. 

The  importance  of  childhood  experiences 
in  forming  behavior  patterns  which  persist 
through  life  has  indicated  the  need  for  con- 
centrating a  large  share  of  crime  preventive 
efforts  on  children,  their  homes,  and  their 
neighborhoods.  See  Behavior  Problems. 
As  parts  of  those  programs,  states  and  com- 
munities have  established  child  guidance 
clinics,  have  organized  leisure-time  activities 
and  recreational  opportunities  for  the  under- 
privileged, and  have  devised  a  host  of  com- 
munity activities  to  protect  youth  or  combat 
social  maladjustment.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  many  of  these  activities,  in  so  far  as 
they  have  been  assumed  to  have  direct  crime 
preventive  value,  have  been  instituted  and 
frequently  warmly  defended  without  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  either  their  potential  or 
actual  utility  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Penologists  will  not  admit,  however,  that 
preventive  efforts  must  be  confined  to  chil- 
dren. It  is  their  confirmed  belief  that  if 
sufficient  skill  is  used,  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  at  least  the  young  adult  offenders  can 
be  so  influenced  that  future  crime  on  their 
part  will  be  largely  prevented.  As  a  first 
step  toward  developing  such  skills  it  is  neces- 
sary to  learn  and  record  what  results  have 
been  obtained  so  far  in  the  treatment  of 
apprehended  offenders.  Studies  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  made  for  many  years  by 
penal  institutions,  resulting  frequently  in 
extravagant  claims  as  to  the  "reformations" 
accomplished.  Though  some  precise  meas- 
urements have  been  developed  in  the  last 
decade,  only  a  beginning  has  really  been 
made  in  this  difficult  field  of  research.1 

1  For  a  summary  of  studies  of  this  nature  see 
Michael  and  Adler,  infra  cit. 
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American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Crimin- 
ology, Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology. 

Entire  issue  May-June,  1933. 

Statistical  Data 

U.  S.  Department  of  Justice,  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports.    Quarterly. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Prisoners  in  State  and 
Federal  Prisons  and  Reformatories.     Annually. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Institute  of  Law, 
Studies. 

National  Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  En- 
forcement, Report  on  Criminal  Statistics.  205  pp. 
1931. 


Proceedings,  Periodicals,  and  Bibliographies 

Proceedings  of 

American  Prison  Association.    Annually. 

National     Probation     Association.       Annually 
(usually). 

American  Bar  Association.    Annually. 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work.    Annually. 
See  under  "Crime"  and  "Crime,  prevention 
of,"  in  Index  to  Volumes  1  to  60  (Hooper  and 
Atkinson).    1935. 
American   Institute  of  Criminal   Law  and  Crimi- 
nology, Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology. 

Bi-monthly.     See  Cumulative   Index  by  Wein- 
man.    1934. 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  Mental 

Hygiene.     Quarterly. 
California  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research,  Journal  of 

Juvenile  Research.    Quarterly. 
American  Orthopsychiatric  Association,  American 

Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry.    Quarterly. 
Sellin,  Thorsten,  "A  Brief  Guide  to  Penological 

Literature,"  in  the  Annals.     September,  1931. 
Kuhlman,    Augustus    F.,    Compiler,   A   Guide  to 

Material  on  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice.    633  pp. 

1929. 
Culver,    Dorothy   C,   Compiler,    Bibliography  of 

Crime  and  Criminal  Justice,  1927-1931.  413  pp. 

1934. 

Thorsten  Sellin 


ADULT  PROBATION.   See  Probation. 

THE  AGED.1  The  widespread  interest  in  leg- 
islation for  old  age  relief  is  in  a  measure  attrib- 
utable to  a  belated  realization  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  which  the  aged  present. 
In  the  six  decades  from  1870  to  1930  the 
proportion  of  persons  65  years  of  age  and 
over  in  the  population  of  the  United  States 
has  increased  from  3.0  per  cent  to  5.4  per 
cent.  In  recent  years  diminished  earning  op- 
portunities for  people  of  advancing  years,  an 
unprecedented  destruction  of  investment 
values,  a  wide  divergence  in  customs  and 
ideals  between  the  young  and  the  old,  con- 
gested housing  conditions,  and  greater  prev- 
alence of  chronic  ailments  have  each  in  turn 
added  to  dependency  among  people  in  the  de- 
clining years  of  life  until  the  number  of  de- 
pendent aged  in  the  country  has  been  esti- 
mated in  excess  of  2,000,000. 

Four  methods  of  meeting  this  problem  have 
been  developed:  maintenance  in  almshouses 
or  public  institutions  for  the  indigent,  out- 
door relief  by  public  welfare  bodies  and  pri- 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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vate  agencies,  support  under  old  age  assis- 
tance laws,  and  care  in  benevolent  homes 
under  voluntary  auspices.  The  number 
of  aged  dependents  benefited  from  public 
sources  is  far  greater  than  those  aided  other- 
wise.1 Since  the  other  forms  of  treatment  are 
described  elsewhere  in  the  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  this  article  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
care  in  private  institutions. 

Almshouse  Care  and  Home  Relief 

A  study  of  almshouses  made  in  1923  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  registered 
somewhat  less  than  42,000  persons,  65  years 
of  age  and  over  out  of  a  total  of  85,889  in 
those  institutions.  Throughout  the  country 
almshouses  are  being  transformed  in  char- 
acter through  the  growing  proportion  of  their 
older  inmates.  In  large  centers  they  have 
been  displaced  by  infirmaries,  the  consequent 
changes  in  arrangement  and  staff  bringing 
about  a  closer  contact  with  social  service 
forces.  In  many  cases,  however,  in  spite  of 
conspicuous  improvements  in  recent  years, 
conditions  have  been  severely  criticized 
from  many  sides.  See  County  and  City 
Homes. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  family  welfare 
movement  there  was  a  conscious  limitation 
of  effort  to  clients  for  whom  constructive 
plans  might  be  developed.  For  several  years 
prior  to  the  depression,  however,  that  limita- 
tion had  been  more  or  less  abandoned  and 
family  welfare  societies,  in  some  centers  at 
least,  had  adopted  a  policy  of  regular  allow- 
ances granted  to  selected  aged  clients  and 
administered  on  a  case  work  basis.  See 
Family  Welfare  Work.  As  a  rule  arrange- 
ments are  preferred  through  which  these 
clients  reside  with  members  of  their  families, 
or,  in  the  case  of  aged  couples,  can  be  pro- 

1  Figures  for  Cook  County  (111.)  presented  in  the 
Year  Book  of  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies  for 
1933,  pp.  34-37,  when  estimated  on  a  percentage 
basis,  show  that  of  the  22,000  persons,  60  years  of 
age  and  over,  who  were  aided  in  that  territory  at 
the  end  of  1933,  about  70  per  cent  received  allow- 
ances from  the  County  Welfare  Bureau,  over  16 
per  cent  were  cared  for  in  private  homes  for  aged, 
and  9  per  cent  in  the  public  infirmary.  Nothing  is 
shown  for  old  age  pensions  since  Illinois  has  no  law 
providing  for  such  assistance. 


vided  with  housekeeping  facilities.  Board- 
ing houses  and  nursing  homes  are  also  ex- 
tensively used  for  detached  persons,  and 
treatment  is  secured,  in  governmental  or 
charitable  hospitals,  for  those  who  suffer 
from  acute  diseases. 

With  the  growth  of  dependency  during  the 
depression  outdoor  relief  for  the  aged  has 
been  largely  assumed  by  public  agencies.  See 
Unemployment  Relief.  No  figures  are  avail- 
able for  the  country  as  a  whole  as  to  this 
type  of  care  but  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume, 
as  has  been  done,  that  the  aged  who  are 
aided  by  public  and  private  outdoor  relief 
together  constitute  the  largest  of  the  groups 
considered  here. 

Old  age  pensions  or  allowances  are  now  on 
the  statute  books  of  28  states,  over  115,000 
persons  being  aided  thus  in  1933.  See  Old 
Age  Assistance.  This  system  more  or  less 
adequately  supplies  the  physical  needs  of 
aged  clients,  but  its  weakness— in  the  opin- 
ion of  many  who  have  been  close  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  aged— is  that  at  present  it  tends 
to  disregard  the  important  problems  of 
health  and  mental  adjustments  which  are 
essential  for  contentment.  For  example,  a 
recent  medical  survey  of  1,000  recipients  of 
old  age  pensions  in  New  York  State  has 
shown  an  inadequacy  of  health  care  which, 
in  many  instances,  endangers  members  of 
the  households  with  whom  these  old  people 
reside.1 

Private  Institutional  Care 

In  a  survey,  infra  cit.,  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1929  there  were 
68,659  aged  persons  reported  in  the  1,037  pri- 
vate institutions  from  which  answers  to  a 
questionnaire  were  received.  A  directory, 
infra  cit.,  compiled  as  a  result  of  the  survey, 
listed  1,268  such  institutions,  and  Florence  E. 
Parker,  who  directed  the  survey  referred  to, 
stated  shortly  thereafter  that  a  careful  can- 
vass would  undoubtedly  reveal  many  more 
institutions.  She  estimated,  accordingly,  that 
homes  for  aged  in  the  United  States  then  had 
facilities  for  80,000  persons.2     During  the 

1  See  Boas,  infra  cit. 

2  See  Parker,  infra  cit. 
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years  of  the  depression  new  homes  have  been 
opened  and  the  number  of  guests  in  the  older 
institutions  has  probably  increased.  Of  the 
homes  listed  in  the  survey  526  were  under 
religious  auspices,  486  were  maintained  by 
philanthropic  groups,  112  were  under  frater- 
nal orders,  37  were  for  nationality  groups,  44 
for  trade  union  members,  and  63  were  federal 
and  state  homes  for  ex-soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  admission  limitations  placed  by  spon- 
soring groups  and  the  charges  for  admission 
made  by  some  of  these  institutions  are  often 
criticized.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  in  their  requirements  as  to 
age,  citizenship,  and  residence,  the  homes 
are  more  lenient  than  the  states  in  their 
old  age  relief  laws;1  that  nearly  half  of  them 
ask  for  no  admission  fee,  that  more  than  35 
per  cent  expect  no  money  from  the  applicant, 
that  some  of  the  church  groups  keep  the  doors 
of  their  homes  open  to  the  poor  and  infirm 
aged  of  whatever  creed,  and  that  admission 
for  life  entails  such  a  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  institution  as  to  make  the  en- 
trance fee  small  in  comparison  with  average 
outlay  for  board,  upkeep,  laundry,  medical 
care,  nursing,  and  in  many  instances  burial.2 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  recent  decrease  in 
philanthropic  contributions  may  cause  serious 
financial  difficulties  for  many  an  institution. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  vacancies 
in  private  homes  for  the  aged  are  due  to  their 
restrictions  on  intake.  Another  factor  which 
may  easily  be  the  more  important  one  is  the 
necessity  of  reserving  space  for  emergencies, 
especially  for  cases  of  contagious  and  acute 
sickness. 

The  main  problems  confronting  homes  for 
aged  are  those  of  medical  aid  in  cases  of  acute 
sickness,  treatment  of  the  mentally  deranged, 
care  of  the  chronically  ill,  and  idleness. 

A  survey  made  in  1931  by  the  New  York 
Welfare  Council  covering  60  homes  for  the 
aged  in  and  near  New  York  City,3  showed 
that  private  institutions  were  caring  for 
approximately    half   of    all   the   dependent 

1  See  Turner,  infra  cit. 

2  See  Preface  to  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Bui.  No.  505,  infra  cit. 

3  See  Jarrett,  infra  cit. 


chronically-ill  aged  in  the  city,  nearly  half  of 
their  guests  were  incapacitated  by  chronic 
illness,  16  per  cent  were  bed-ridden  or  chair- 
ridden,  and  15  per  cent  of  those  chronically 
ill  suffered  also  from  mental  difficulties.  It 
was  suggested  that  a  common  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  homes  in  relation  to  the  care  of  the 
chronically  ill  would  be  of  material  benefit. 

Dr.  Ernst  P.  Boas  advocates  a  gradual  con- 
version of  homes  for  the  aged  into  hospitals 
for  the  chronically  ill  of  all  ages,  the  patients 
being  classified  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
nursing  care  they  need.  This  proposal  has 
been  criticized  by  some  workers  in  the  field, 
who  point  out  that  the  social  interests  of  the 
aged  are  as  important  as  their  health  status; 
that  sickly  aged  do  not  mingle  well  at  all 
times  with  younger  people,  and  are  not  likely 
to  do  so  in  the  close  environment  of  an  in- 
stitution; that  frequent  changes  of  physical 
status,  due  in  the  main  to  the  sudden  on- 
slaught of  chronic  ailments,  make  classifica- 
tion on  the  basis  of  needed  nursing  care  im- 
practicable; and  finally  that  the  admission 
of  younger  chronic  patients  would  result  in 
clogging  the  facilities  of  the  homes  to  the 
eventual  exclusion  of  the  aged.1 

To  obviate  the  problem  of  idleness  some 
institutions  have  employed  skilled  teachers 
of  handicrafts.  With  the  aid  of  the  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education  and  a  grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
several  homes  in  New  York  City  have  or- 
ganized an  occupational  therapy  workshop 
which  has  met  with  measurable  success.2 

One  of  the  most  striking  advances  in  ser- 
vice for  the  aged  is  that  developed  at  the 
Old  Age  Center  in  San  Francisco  by  Dr. 
Lillien  D.  Martin  and  Clare  DeGruchy.  This 
center  is  a  clinic  for  re-educating  old  persons. 
Clients  are  taught  to  avoid  harping  on  the 
past,  are  helped  to  see  the  importance  of 
personal  appearance,  are  trained  in  observa- 
tion and  recent  memory,  and  are  stimulated 
in  following  regular  occupations.3 

1  See  Hoyt,  infra  cit.;  Turner,  infra  cit.;  and 
Julius  Savit  in  Jewish  Social  Service  Quarterly. 
December,  1932. 

2  See  Rothblatt,  infra  cit. 

3  See  Martin  and  DeGruchy,  infra  cit. 
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Institutional  care  for  the  aged  is  one  of  the 
few  major  fields  of  private  social  work  which 
is  not  yet  nationally  organized  on  a  profes- 
sional basis.  A  step  toward  such  organiza- 
tion was  taken  in  1934  in  the  formation  of 
the  National  Alliance  of  Agencies  for  Care 
of  Aged. 

The  Future 

There  are  obvious  advantages  in  outdoor 
relief  for  certain  types  of  the  aged,  particu- 
larly for  women  and  couples  who  prefer  a 
continuation  of  housekeeping  to  which  they 
are  accustomed.  Such  relief,  however,  is  fre- 
quently inadequate  and  is  sometimes  given 
to  persons  who  are  physically  or  mentally 
unable  to  make  judicious  use  of  it.  See 
Public  Relief.  There  is  a  tendency  there- 
fore to  provide  some  form  of  institutionaliza- 
tion for  the  enfeebled  and  chronically  ill  and 
to  leave  the  more  able-bodied  to  adjustments 
in  the  community  at  large  on  allowances.  The 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Old  Age  Assistance, 
finding  itself  barred  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  from  paying  state-aid  to  in- 
mates of  infirmaries  and  benevolent  homes,  is 
making  increasing  use  of  licensed  and  bonded 
boarding  houses  in  which  the  aged  are  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  nurses.1  By  con- 
trast the  pension  law  recently  enacted  in 
Ohio  allows  recipients,  if  they  wish,  to  apply 
their  allowances  to  the  purchase  of  care  in  a 
private  institution. 

Some  students  of  the  problem  believe  that 
hospitals  for  the  chronically  ill  may  replace 
existing  almshouses— such  a  state  hospital 
has  recently  been  opened  in  Delaware — and 
that  the  growth  of  old  age  pensions  will  re- 
duce the  number  of  aged  in  both  public  and 
private  institutions.  In  fact,  sponsors  of  old 
age  pensions  have  freely  voiced  the  expecta- 
tion that  when  such  pensions  are  in  force 
many  of  the  aged  in  public  and  private  homes 
would  willingly  leave  them.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  no  such  change  has  taken  place.  In 
New  York  State  some  persons  have  left  the 
poorhouses  on  account  of  aid  offered  under 
its  pension  law,  but  the  number  has  not  been 

1  See  Francis  Bardwell  in  United  States  Daily, 
April  12,  1932. 


large  (250  during  the  first  year)  and  the  effect 
on  the  private  homes  for  aged  is  described  as 
insignificant.1  The  American  Association  for 
Social  Security  finds  the  almshouse  popula- 
tion to  be  on  the  increase  in  nine  states  in 
which  it  has  made  a  survey,  but  points  to  a 
comparatively  smaller  growth  in  pension 
states.2  The  Association  also  explains  the 
continued  increase  by  the  abnormality  of  the 
period. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  depression  has 
retarded  the  effect  of  old  age  pension  laws 
upon  other  forms  of  care  for  the  aged.  When 
those  laws  are  more  fully  in  force  they  may 
reduce  somewhat  the  institutionalized  aged 
population.  But  that  any  very  great  reduc- 
tion will  take  place  seems  quite  unlikely  to 
those  who  have  had  experience  in  this  field 
of  work. 
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Julius  Savit 

AGRICULTURE,  FEDERAL  AGENCIES. 
See  Federal  Agencies  in  Social  Work. 

AGRICULTURE,  STATE  EXTENSION 
AGENCIES.1  Social  work  in  the  rural  field 
has  been  developed  extensively  through  a 
nation-wide  system  of  rural  education  in 
which  the  Extension  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
state  agricultural  colleges  co-operate  with  the 
people  of  the  various  counties  in  carrying  on 
educational  programs  related  to  social  and 
economic  needs.  This  activity  is  known  as 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service.  County 
extension  agents  and  specialists  in  different 
lines  train  and  assist  rural  leaders  in  analyz- 
ing local  problems,  in  teaching  the  people 
generally  their  significance,  and  in  explaining 
the  recommendations  made  for  meeting  them. 
In  addition  to  carrying  out  such  programs  in 
an  organized  way  extension  agents  help  the 
people  locally— usually  in  groups— with  their 
individual  problems  of  production,  market- 
ing, home-making,  and  family  life  by  inter- 
preting the  results  of  federal  and  state  re- 
search in  these  fields. 

On  June  30,  1934,  the  personnel  of  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  included  2,753 
county  agricultural  agents,  1,226  county  home 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


demonstration  agents,  186  county  4-H  Club 
agents,  and  1,111  specialists.  Embraced  in 
the  latter  are  179  full  and  part-time  special- 
ists in  home  economics— in  such  fields  as 
child  care  and  training,  nutrition,  home  man- 
agement, health,  clothing,  home  improve- 
ment, and  so  forth— and  in  addition  27  rural 
sociologists. 

In  time  of  emergency  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  provides  a  trained  organi- 
zation by  means  of  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment, in  co-operation  with  state  and  county 
agencies,  may  quickly  inform  and  train  rural 
people  to  aid  themselves  in  overcoming  emer- 
gency situations  and  to  assist  the  government 
in  carrying  out  recovery  measures.  The  huge 
programs  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration, Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration, and  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion were  significantly  advanced  through  this 
Service,  and  many  thousands  of  local  leaders 
were  trained  and  directed  by  its  extension 
workers.  The  measures  adopted  in  1934  for 
national  drought  relief  were  similarly  de- 
veloped in  nearly  half  the  states  of  the 
country. 

During  1933  extension  agents  reported 
that  583,923  farmers  were  assisted  in  obtain- 
ing emergency  loans,  and  91,800  were  given 
help  in  obtaining  mortgage  or  debt  adjust- 
ments; 113,165  farm  families  were  assisted  in 
developing  supplemental  sources  of  income; 
69,637  families  were  aided  in  bartering  farm 
or  home  products  for  other  commodities  or 
service;  and  327,422  families  were  aided  in 
obtaining  relief  from  the  Red  Cross  or  other 
agencies.  Over  51,000  laborers  were  also 
assisted  in  finding  employment  on  farms,  and 
23,062  urban  families  were  given  help  in 
becoming  established  on  farms. 

In  addition  to  these  emergency  activities 
there  are  many  projects  currently  promoted 
by  the  Extension  Service  which  are  signifi- 
cantly related  to  social  work.  For  example, 
the  fact  that  diet  was  limited  in  many 
homes,  with  the  result  that  children  were 
often  undernourished,  has  stimulated  home 
demonstration  agents  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  better  school  lunches.  Extension  agents 
for  1933  reported  7,646  schools  which  followed 
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the  recommendations  made  for  serving 
hot  dishes  or  lunches,  while  99,497  families 
reported  improving  home-packed  school 
lunches.  The  scientific  training  and  experi- 
ence of  home  demonstration  agents  have 
been  relied  upon  in  establishing  low-cost 
emergency  diets,  in  demonstrating  canning 
methods,  and  in  setting  up  and  supervising 
centers  at  which  vegetables,  fruits,  and  meat 
have  been  canned  for  relief  purposes.  More- 
over, 331,148  homes  were  assisted  in  planning 
family  food  budgets,  143,053  women  reported 
that  they  adopted  recommendations  for  feed- 
ing children,  110,697  persons  indicated  that 
they  adopted  measures  for  corrective  feeding, 
and  191,149  families  reported  that  the  teach- 
ings in  relation  to  balanced  family  meals 
were  adopted.  During  the  recent  years  of  the 
depression  instructions  for  meeting  clothing 
problems  have  been  particularly  needful.  In 
1933  recommendations  made  for  improving, 
renovating,  and  remodeling  clothing  were 
followed  by  226,644  women. 

In  the  field  of  home  management  some 
50,000  demonstrations  with  adults  were  re- 
corded, 18,085  families  kept  home  accounts 
during  1933  as  a  result  of  extension  teaching, 
while  13,291  families  budgeted  their  expendi- 
tures in  relation  to  income.  In  addition 
55,320  families  followed  recommended  meth- 
ods in  buying  for  the  home,  and  some  48,000 
families  were  assisted  in  making  an  analysis 
of  home  conditions  with  reference  to  improv- 
ing their  standards  of  living. 

In  more  than  half  the  states  the  program 
for  1933  included  efforts  for  the  development 
of  more  intelligent  parenthood  through  a 
better  understanding  of  children.  A  note- 
worthy result  is  the  increased  amount  of 
reading  by  parents,  of  books  and  articles  on 
child  development.  The  reports  show  that 
nearly  15,000  homes  substituted  positive 
methods  of  discipline  for  negative  methods, 
10,397  homes  provided  play  equipment,  and 
12,351  homes  made  rearrangements  or  ad- 
justments in  the  house  to  meet  children's 
needs  more  appropriately,  while  21,906  fami- 
lies learned  to  adopt  improved  attitudes  and 
measures  in  developing  their  children. 

Rural  problems  of  health  and  safety  are 


receiving  growing  attention.  More  than 
78,000  rural  boys  and  girls  in  4-H  Clubs  com- 
pleted health  projects  in  1933,  and  121,000 
other  Club  members  participated  in  health- 
improvement  work.  Some  48,000  health 
demonstrations  for  adults  were  carried  on, 
and  97,301  individuals  followed  recommenda- 
tions to  have  complete  health  examinations 
made. 

The  comparatively  new  field  of  rural  recre- 
ation is  receiving  increasing  attention  as 
rural  people  appreciate  their  needs  more 
fully.  During  1933,  according  to  reports  of 
agents  in  the  field,  14,260  communities  were 
aided  in  developing  recreational  facilities, 
7,575  community  or  county-wide  pageants  or 
parades  were  prepared,  793  adult  community 
houses  or  rest  rooms  were  established,  and 
259  such  facilities  were  provided  for  boys 
and  girls. 
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ALCOHOLISM.     See  in  Social  Work   Year 
Book,  1929. 

ALMSHOUSES.      See  County   and  City 
Homes. 

AMATEUR   DRAMATICS.    See  Recrea- 
tion. 

AMATEUR  OUTDOOR   ATHLETICS 
AND  SPORTS.   See  Recreation. 
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AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 
The  position  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  as  a  private  organization,  yet  semi- 
governmental  in  character,  is  unique  in  the 
field  of  social  work.  1 1  is  and  always  has  been 
supported  from  private  sources— its  national 
activities  through  gifts  to  an  endowment 
fund,  contributions  for  disaster  relief  and 
other  specified  purposes,  and  income  from 
membership;  and  its  local  chapter  activities 
through  contributions  and  membership  in- 
come. Its  governing  body  is  a  Central  Com- 
mittee, one-third  of  which  is  chosen  by  the 
chapters  in  annual  convention  and  one-third 
by  the  Board  of  Incorporators,  with  one- 
third,  including  the  Chairman,  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  is 
President  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  organization 
derives  its  semi-governmental  character  from 
incorporation  by  Congress  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Treaty  of  Geneva  and  certain 
other  broadly  defined  duties.1 

The  chapter  is  the  local  unit  of  the  organi- 
zation. It  receives  its  charter  from  the  na- 
tional organization  and  is  responsible  for  all 
local  phases  of  national  obligations  and  all 
local  Red  Cross  activities  within  its  territory, 
subject  always  to  the  policies  and  regulations 
of  the  national  organization.  There  were 
3,709  chapters  and  9,079  branches  of  chapters 
on  June  30,  1934.  The  organization  in  1934 
had  an  adult  membership  of  3,802,384.  With 
59  other  national  Red  Cross  societies  it  is  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Socie- 
ties. The  American  Red  Cross  maintains 
chapters  in  the  American  territories  and 
island  possessions. 

The  organization  carries  on  activities  in  be- 
half of  the  departments  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment which  frequently  place  services  and  per- 
sonnel and  sometimes  supplies  at  its  disposal. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  during  the 
depression  period  since  1929.  At  no  time, 
however,  have  funds  been  received  from  the 
federal  government  for  any  purpose.  Flexi- 
bility and  adjustability  of  service  to  need  is  a 
basic  policy.  Activities  are  frequently  sup- 
plementary to  local,  state,  or  federal  pro- 

1  See  statement  of  purposes  in  Part  1 1  under 
American  National  Red  Cross. 


grams,  and  to  local  private  effort.  The  adult 
activities  have  their  counterpart  in  the  Junior 
Red  Cross,  which  in  co-operation  with  the 
schools  affords  opportunities  for  boys  and 
girls  to  form  habits  of  service  for  the  common 
good  and  to  cultivate  friendly  understanding 
among  the  children  of  the  world.  A  service 
program  gives  concrete  expression  to  these 
purposes.  The  Junior  membership  was 
6,968,405  on  June  30,  1934. 

Disaster  Relief 

The  Red  Cross  has  become  America's  dis- 
aster relief  agency  by  reason  of  its  chartered 
responsibility  and  the  expectations  of  the 
American  people.  Service  and  relief,  financed 
from  special  contributions  and  appropria- 
tions from  regular  funds,  have  been  given  in 
an  average  of  82  disasters  a  year  during  the 
past  10  years.  This  relief  meets  the  emer- 
gency needs  of  people  who  have  suffered 
losses  and  injuries  as  the  result  of  fires,  floods, 
storms,  and  other  disasters,  and  gives  addi- 
tional help  and  service  necessary  to  aid  in  re- 
establishment  on  a  normal  and  self-support- 
ing basis.  The  National  Headquarters  in 
Washington,  with  branch  offices  in  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco,  is  organized  to  take  im- 
mediate action  in  the  event  of  a  disaster.  A 
small  permanent  disaster  staff  of  experienced 
relief  workers  forms  the  nucleus.  The  entire 
national  personnel  of  693  employes,  many  of 
whom  have  had  disaster  experience,  are  avail- 
able for  assignment,  including  the  field  staff 
of  approximately  100  members  who  travel 
among  the  states  to  assist  chapters  in  their 
local  programs,  and  the  workers  regularly 
assigned  to  posts  and  headquarters  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Veterans'  Administration. 
In  addition  a  reserve  corps  of  workers  em- 
ployed by  case  work  and  other  agencies  may 
be  called  upon  temporarily  to  aid  in  a  dis- 
aster program.  Chapters  are  also  prepared 
to  give  immediate  emergency  relief  when  dis- 
aster strikes  in  their  communities.  The  gov- 
ernment assists  by  providing  ships,  airplanes, 
radio  facilities,  supplies,  and  important  ad- 
visory services. 

As  a  result  of  its  experience  the  Red  Cross 
has   developed   a   complete  procedure   and 
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technique  for  handling  disaster  situations. 
Manuals  have  been  issued  for  the  guidance 
of  the  chapters  and  branches  and  for  the  use 
of  the  national  personnel.  Usually  there  are 
two  periods  in  the  work,  one  devoted  pri- 
marily to  emergency  relief  and  the  other  to 
rehabilitation.  Mass  methods  are  often  re- 
quired in  the  former  period  but  in  the  latter 
the  needs  of  each  family  are  considered  and 
resources  are  supplemented  so  to  attain  re- 
covery. Relief  is  given  to  disaster  sufferers 
only,  is  based  on  need,  and  is  administered  on 
a  family  basis.  Medical  relief  is  given  as  a 
supplement  to  the  work  of  public  and  private 
health  agencies.  Administrative  authority 
and  financial  control  are  united. 

By  reasons  of  financial  necessity  and  popu- 
lar expectation  Red  Cross  disaster  relief  has 
been  limited  to  disasters  of  a  more  cataclys- 
mic nature  in  which  personal  injury  is  en- 
tailed, habitations  are  destroyed,  and  prin- 
ciples of  living  upset.  The  drought  of  1930- 
1931  brought  such  widespread  suffering  that 
the  Red  Cross  broadened  its  service  to  in- 
clude drought  relief  to  over  2,000,000  per- 
sons in  1,057  counties  in  23  states.  This  was 
financed  through  its  own  funds  and  private 
contributions.  A  further  broadening  of  serv- 
ice came  during  the  depression  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  over  two-thirds  of  the  chapters 
in  unemployment  relief  activities.  These 
varied  from  place  to  place  with  the  particular 
needs.  I ncluded  services  were :  acting  as  the 
family  welfare  agencies  of  their  communities, 
clothing  production,  canning,  transient  serv- 
ice, garden  seed  distribution,  and  so  forth. 
Then  in  1932-1933,  by  Act  of  Congress  mak- 
ing the  commodities  available  from  govern- 
ment stocks,  came  the  nation-wide  distribu- 
tion of  85,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  844,- 
063  bales  of  cotton  in  the  form  of  flour  and 
clothing,  over  25,000,000  persons  receiving 
such  aid  in  all  but  five  counties  of  the  coun- 
try. This  broadening  of  service  with  the 
needs  of  the  time  is  reflected  in  the  increased 
authority  now  given  to  chapters.  Where  there 
are  suffering  and  want  from  any  cause  and 
the  fundamental  needs  are  not  being  met, 
chapters  may  participate  in  the  community 
relief  program.   See  Unemployment  Relief. 


Service  to  Veterans  and  Service  Men 

Over  3,300  chapters  carry  on  family  serv- 
ice activities  for  the  benefit  of  ex-service 
men  and  their  dependents,  this  service  sup- 
plementing the  broad  program  of  federal  and 
state  benefits.  Claimants  need  guidance  in 
filing  and  prosecuting  claims,  and  they  and 
their  dependents  often  require  care  pending 
action  by  the  government.  For  men  in  ac- 
tive service  the  work  of  the  chapters  consist 
in  adjusting  family  problems,  providing  relief 
when  necessary  while  awaiting  the  develop- 
ment of  permanent  plans  and  securing  the 
social  histories  and  reports  on  home  condi- 
tions required  by  military  authorities  in  rela- 
tion to  questions  of  medical  and  hospital 
treatment,  discharge,  and  furlough.  The 
work  is  carried  on  in  co-operation  with  Red 
Cross  workers  at  military  and  naval  stations 
and  hospitals  and  with  other  social  agencies 
in  the  communities  concerned.  On  behalf 
of  veterans  and  men  now  in  service,  a  na- 
tional information  and  claims  service  is  main- 
tained at  Veterans'  Administration  field  of- 
fices, and  also  a  service  through  trained  per- 
sonnel at  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard  stations.  Thereby  the  char- 
tered responsibility  to  act  "as  a  medium  of 
communication  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  their  Army  and  Navy" 
is  fulfilled. 

An  important  development  has  been  the 
maintenance  by  the  Red  Cross  of  medical  so- 
cial service  departments,  employing  27  trained 
medical  and  psychiatric  social  workers,  in  six 
Army  and  nine  Navy  hospitals  and  in  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  director  of  social  work  in  each  of  these 
hospitals  is  responsible  to  the  organization 
for  case  work  technique,  function,  and  poli- 
cies, and  is  also  responsible  to  the  officer  com- 
manding the  hospital.  The  department  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  hospital  organization. 
Recreation  workers  on  the  social  service  staff 
aim  to  interest  and  educate  patients  in  the 
proper  use  of  unoccupied  time  during  con- 
valescence. In  veterans'  hospitals  the  pro- 
gram of  hospital  social  service  and  co-ordi- 
nated recreation  activities,  which  was  in- 
augurated and  conducted  by  the  Red  Cross 
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as  a  demonstration,  was  assumed  by  the 
government  between  1926  and  1931.  See 
Medical  Social  Work. 

Family  Welfare  Work 

Family  welfare  work  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Red  Cross  has  grown  during  each  year 
of  the  depression.  The  number  of  chapters 
giving  such  service  increased  from  358  in 
1929  to  599  in  1934,  a  large  majority  of 
these  chapters  employing  salaried  profes- 
sional workers.  Since  there  were  well-estab- 
lished family  welfare  associations  in  practi- 
cally all  large  cities  at  the  time  this  program 
was  adopted,  shortly  following  the  World 
War,  family  welfare  work  as  a  Red  Cross 
activity  with  a  few  exceptions  is  confined  to 
the  smaller  and  more  rural  communities. 
The  county  is  usually  the  unit  and  a  general- 
ized type  of  social  case  work  is  carried  on, 
closely  correlated  with  the  programs  of  local 
departments  of  public  welfare.  In  many 
counties  there  is  an  arrangement  for  joint 
financial  support,  the  county  sometimes  pay- 
ing part  of  the  worker's  salary  but  more  fre- 
quently providing  the  money  for  material 
relief.  Family  welfare  work  under  volun- 
teer direction  in  the  form  of  emergency  re- 
lief work  has  been  extensively  developed 
since  the  drought  relief  operations  of  1930- 
1931,  until  in  1934  there  were  1,831  chapters 
participating  in  it.  In  many  places  where 
this  is  now  an  approved  activity,  volunteer 
committees  meet  regularly,  keep  case  records, 
do  family  visiting,  and  aim  to  develop  team- 
work and  such  individualized  services  as  are 
possible  for  families  in  need.  See  Family 
Welfare  Work. 

Health  Service  and  Safety  Education 

In  1912  town  and  country  nursing  service 
was  organized  to  meet  the  need  for  public 
health  nursing  in  small  towns  and  rural  com- 
munities. Since  1920  the  organization  has 
established  2,649  such  services  and  has  re- 
established 492  others.  In  these  services 
7,456  nurses  were  employed.  In  many  cases 
the  work  has  been  subsequently  assumed  by 
public  agencies  and  in  a  few  cases  by  private 
agencies.    The  Red  Cross  in  1934  operated 


539  public  health  nursing  services,  employ- 
ing 750  nurses.  See  Public  Health  Nursing. 

In  many  communities  the  health  work  of 
the  chapter  is  the  only  progressive  public 
health  activity  of  importance  that  is  carried 
on.  Instruction  in  home  hygiene  and  in  re- 
lation to  food  and  nutrition  has  reached  over 
750,000  persons.  The  aim  of  home  hygiene 
instruction  is  to  develop  an  appreciation  of 
health  and  knowledge  of  means  for  safe- 
guarding it,  to  teach  simple  procedures  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  home,  and  to  create 
a  sense  of  civic  responsibility  toward  com- 
munity health  problems.  Chapters  conduct 
other  health  programs  such  as  pellagra  con- 
trol and  prevention,  epidemic  control,  im- 
munization campaigns,  school  lunches,  and 
orthopedic  service.  An  enrolment  is  main- 
tained of  qualified  nurses  for  community  and 
disaster  service,  this  constituting  the  "nurs- 
ing reserve"  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Safety  education  is  widely  carried  on 
through  a  first-aid  service,  which  provides  in- 
struction in  methods  of  administering  emer- 
gency treatment  promptly  and  intelligently 
before  the  physician  arrives,  and  through  a 
life-saving  service  which  gives  training  in 
methods  of  water  safety  with  a  view  to  elimi- 
nating preventable  loss  of  life  from  drowning. 
Since  the  establishment  of  these  services  over 
760,000  first-aid  certificates  and  over  550,000 
life-saving  certificates  have  been  issued  to 
persons  qualifying  for  them  through  class 
instruction.  Life-saving  methods  are  also 
being  taught  in  all  civilian  conservation 
camps.  Courses  in  home  hygiene,  food  and 
nutrition,  and  first  aid  are  being  given  as 
part  of  the  adult  education  program  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 

Combined  Use  of  Professional  Workers  and 
Volunteers 
The  Red  Cross  believes  that  such  activities 
as  disaster  relief,  family  service,  public  health 
nursing,  and  health  instruction  must  be 
carried  on  by  the  best  professionally  trained 
workers  that  can  be  secured.  For  its  na- 
tional and  chapter  staffs  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  qualifications  are  sought.  The 
essentially  voluntary  character  of  the  organi- 
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zation,  however,  has  resulted  in  a  combina- 
tion of  professional  service  with  widespread 
volunteer  activity.  Many  forms  of  Red 
Cross  work— including  clothing  production, 
canteen  service,  the  hand  transcribing  of 
books  into  Braille  for  the  use  of  the  blind, 
and  hospital  and  recreation  service— utilize 
thousands  of  volunteers  annually.  Volun- 
teers assist  the  professional  workers  in  their 
tasks  and  also  provide  a  body  of  community 
understanding  and  support.  Many  small 
chapters  carry  on  all  their  activities  through 
volunteers,  large  numbers  of  whom  qualify 
for  this  work  through  special  instruction 
provided  by  the  organization.  See  Volun- 
teers in  Social  Work. 
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AMERICAN  RED  CROSS.    See  American 
National  Red  Cross. 

AMERICANIZATION.      See   Immigrants 
and  Their  Children. 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS.   See  in  Recreation. 

ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES.    See  Family 
Welfare  Work. 

ATHLETICS.   See  in  Recreation. 

ATTENDANCE  OFFICERS.  See  Compul- 
sory School  Attendance. 

BATHING  PLACES.     See  in  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  1929. 

BEGGING.    See  in  Social  Work  Year  Book, 
1929. 


BEHAVIOR  PROBLEMS.^  The  possibility 
of  preventing  incipient  delinquency  has  been 
an  alluring  goal.  With  that  in  view  juvenile 
courts  and  probation  have  been  established, 
juvenile  reformatories  have  been  converted 
into  industrial  schools,  parole  from  such 
institutions  has  been  developed  and  extended, 
the  placement  of  many  types  of  delinquent 
children  in  foster  homes  instead  of  in  institu- 
tions has  been  urged  and  increasingly  prac- 
ticed, diagnostic  homes  have  been  experi- 
mented with,  psychiatric  clinics  have  been 
organized  in  many  juvenile  courts  and  out- 
side clinics  used  by  many  others,  many 
truant  schools  have  changed  their  names,  a 
few  have  socialized  their  programs,  and 
truant  officers  are  being  metamorphosed  in- 
creasingly into  attendance  officers  or  much  of 
their  work  taken  over  by  visiting  teachers. 
The  organized  activities  to  control  and  pre- 
vent juvenile  delinquency  through  these  and 
other  means  are  described  elsewhere  in  this 
volume.2  The  purpose  of  the  present  article 
is  to  examine  the  problem  with  which  these 
different  activities  are  concerned. 

Changing  Concepts  and  Designations 

"Juvenile  crime"  was  the  term  used  when 
attention  was  first  directed  to  children  con- 
victed of  law  breaking,  but  for  obvious 
reasons  this  term  was  soon  softened  to 
"juvenile  delinquency,"  while  in  recent  years 
this  latter  has  given  way  to  the  designation 
"behavior  problems."  It  is  applied  to  activi- 
ties of  children  and  adolescents  which  cause 
concern  and  alarm  to  parents,  teachers,  or 
others  responsible  for  their  care  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  desire  to  understand  the  annoying 
young  organism  and  to  deal  with  it  intelli- 
gently, rather  than  to  scold  and  punish,  is  the 
product  of  a  civilization  which  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  adopt  a  scientific  in  place 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 

2  See  Child  and  Youth  Protection,  Compul- 
sory School  Attendance,  Foster  Care  for 
Children,  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations 
Courts,  Juvenile  Training  Schools,  Parent 
Education,  Probation,  Psychiatric  Clinics  for 
Children,  and  Visiting  Teachers. 
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of  an  ethical  approach  to  its  social  problems. 
The  very  word  "behavior,"  which  is  used  in 
contradistinction  to  the  word  "conduct,"  is 
significant  of  this  great  change  in  modern 
thinking.  Conduct  is  a  word  which  implies 
a  judgment— approval  or  disapproval— for 
which  praise  or  punishment  may  be  meted 
out.  Behavior  is  a  scientific  term  which 
calls  for  a  description  of  activities  in  terms  of 
the  constitutional  stuff  or  "personality" — 
intellectual,  biological,  temperamental — out 
of  which  the  child  is  made.  It  calls  also  for 
consideration  of  the  environment— including 
living  conditions,  parental  relationships,  rec- 
reation opportunities,  and  comfortable  ad- 
justment to  school  grading— and  questions 
whether  these  give  the  child's  personality  the 
best  chance  to  grow  and  develop  in  whole- 
some directions. 

In  this  entire  field  modern  thought  is, 
however,  far  in  advance  of  most  modern 
practice.  Report  cards  of  both  public  and 
private  schools  still  use  the  words  "conduct" 
and  "deportment"  to  classify  the  activities 
of  boys  and  girls  in  classroom  and  on  the 
playground,  and  juvenile  courts  still  use  the 
words  "offense"  and  "offender,"  and  "prefer 
charges"  of  "disorderly  conduct"  in  connec- 
tion with  children  and  adolescents  who  seri- 
ously disturb  the  group  in  which  they  live. 
In  other  words,  the  ethical  and  legal  concepts 
of  juvenile  behavior  still  dominate  social 
consciousness  in  spite  of  the  light  that  the 
behavioristic  sciences  of  psychology,  psychia- 
try, sociology,  biology,  and  eugenics  have 
shed  upon  the  dynamics  of  human  activity. 
The  socially  misfitting  child  and  adolescent 
is  not  wanted  at  home,  at  school,  on  the 
playground,  in  summer  camps,  or  in  employ- 
ment. Public  opinion  does  not  offer  him  the 
same  interest  and  helpfulness  that  it  offers 
physically  maladjusted  youth. 

The  scientific  approach  to  juvenile  delin- 
quency has  never  been  better  presented  in 
description  and  action  than  in  the  trail- 
blazing  book  of  Dr.  William  Healy,  The 
Individual  Delinquent  {infra  cit.),  published 
as  far  back  as  1915.  The  title  itself  strikes 
the  keynote  of  the  whole  scientific  point  of 
view  toward  behavior  problems;  that  is,  that 


the  annoying  organism  is  an  individual  first 
and  foremost,  and  that  one  cannot  reduce 
him  to  a  type.  It  is  the  study  of  him  in  his 
habitat  that  is'all  important,  not  the  study 
of  what  he  does.  The  scientific  research 
following  Dr.  Healy's  work  has  endeavored 
to  study  behavior  problems  in  terms  of 
individual  variations,  and  this  effort  has 
contributed  richly  to  an  understanding  of 
constitutional  and  environmental  causes  ly- 
ing behind  asocial  behavior.  Unfortunately, 
however,  even  the  scientist  is  not  immune  to 
the  influences  of  schools  of  thought  arising 
within  his  own  field  of  departmental  knowl- 
edge, and  he  has  apparently  found  it  very 
difficult  to  retain  always  a  purely  scientific 
attitude  in  the  evaluation  of  facts,  or  a 
judicial  mind  in  the  drawing  of  conclusions  in 
relation  to  treatment. 

Unwarranted  Generalisations 

In  their  scientific  studies  of  the  behavior  of 
children,  students  have  been  powerfully  in- 
fluenced by  behaviorism,  endocrinology,  psy- 
choanalysis, and  the  whole  realm  of  intelli- 
gence testing.  That  influence  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  a  positivism  amounting  some- 
times almost  to  an  all-or-none  attitude.  For 
example,  one  group  of  workers  discounts 
constitutional  endowment  completely  and 
attributes  behavior  problems  to  environ- 
mental conditions  alone.  Thus  L.  Guy  Brown, 
infra  cit.,  writes:  "Delinquency  or  crimi- 
nality like  any  other  pattern  of  behavior  is 
an  adjustment  to  a  social  situation.  .  .  . 
Wherever  one  finds  a  delinquent  or  a  crim- 
inal, he  finds  a  delinquent  or  a  criminal 
situation.  .  .  .  Tendencies  toward  de- 
linquency or  non-delinquency  are  due  to 
experience  in  the  social  progress  and  not  due 
to  anything  that  may  have  been  transmitted 
through  the  biological  process.  .  .  .  While 
a  pattern  of  behavior  is  not  determined  by 
the  forces  of  heredity,  a  tendency  toward  a 
particular  adjustment  may  have  its  inception 
with  the  very  first  experience  of  the  indi- 
vidual." This  point  of  view  does  not  seem 
to  account  for  the  psychopathic  personality 
appearing  in  a  family  group  of  otherwise 
socially  adjusted  children.    Why  should  one 
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child  in  a  family  of  four,  subjected  to  identi- 
cal conditions  of  environment  and  habit 
training  from  earliest  childhood,  show  activi- 
ties of  wandering  away  from  home  at  four 
years,  setting  fires  later,  stealing  unintelli- 
gently,  exhibitionism,  and  perchance  murder? 

Another  group  of  scientific  students  tends 
to  limit  environmental  influences  more  or 
less  strictly  to  emotional  relations  within  the 
home,  or  in  other  words  to  say  that  the 
behavior  problem  is  complex  determined. 
One  of  the  group  (Levy,  infra  cit.)  writes: 
"In  any  delinquent  act  three  causal  factors 
may  be  clearly  discerned.  They  are  repre- 
sented by  (1)  responses  determined  primarily 
by  social  forces,  (2)  by  personality  traits 
(unified  personality  responses),  and  (3)  by 
mental  conflict."  Then  follow  several  selected 
case  studies,  after  which  the  writer  con- 
tinues as  follows:  "A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  aggressive  dominating  tendencies 
in  our  patient  will  focus  attention  on  such 
major  human  relationships  as  maternal  over- 
protection,  father  hostility  and  sibling  ri- 
valry. .  .  .  Delinquency  then  may  repre- 
sent a  disguised  act  whereby  a  primitive 
impulse  can  find  fulfilment,  and  the  patient's 
self-esteem  be  spared.  A  delinquent  act  may 
be  a  neurotic  symptom,  that  is,  an  acting 
out  of  an  impulse  in  a  form  so  disguised 
that  the  motives  are  hidden  from  the  pa- 
tient's conscious  perceptions  through  his  own 
psychic  activity  (repression)." 

The  point  of  view  here  expressed  would 
lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  all  children 
who  become  delinquents— excepting  only  the 
psychotic  and  the  mentally  deficient— must 
find  a  solution  of  their  difficulties  in  a  high- 
powered  dredging  for  emotional  complexes. 
There  is  unmistakable  evidence  that  social 
environment,  personality  traits,  inadequate 
intelligence,  physical  handicaps,  and  educa- 
tional mismanagement  play  definite  roles  in 
behavior  problems,  but  there  is  no  scientific 
evidence,  as  yet,  which  has  established  any 
one  factor  as  the  one  and  only  cause. 

General  Agreement  as  to  Research  Methods 

But  even  though  there  is  disagreement  in 
evaluation  of  facts  and  a  tendency  to  over- 


emphasize certain  facts  to  the  almost  com- 
plete exclusion  of  others,  there  is  general 
agreement  among  scientific  workers  as  to 
methods  of  study  in  the  matter  of  delin- 
quency. These  are  of  two  kinds— studies  of 
the  way  the  child  and  adolescent  have 
reacted  to  the  tests  of  life  in  home  and 
school,  and  studies  of  their  reaction  to 
scientifically  applied  tests.  A  study  of  the 
former  type  is  embodied  in  a  case  history, 
the  importance  of  which  in  all  its  details, 
social  and  medical,  science  cannot  over- 
evaluate.  Accuracy  of  individual  records,  in 
contradistinction  to  hearsay  accusations  and 
hit-or-miss  accounts  of  the  child's  story,  is 
the  first  step  to  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  any  individual  behavior  pattern.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  it  has  been  very  difficult  to 
convince  social  agencies,  juvenile  courts,  and 
pediatricians  that  a  good  case  story  or  record 
is  a  necessity  and  not  a  luxury  in  their  job  of 
individual  child  study.  Most  institutions  for 
the  training  of  problem  children,  as  well  as 
state  and  municipal  agencies  dealing  with 
child  caring,  still  fail  to  obtain  an  adequate 
record  of  what  the  child  or  adolescent  has 
been  and  done  prior  to  their  own  personal 
contact  with  him.  In  like  manner  training, 
guidance,  and  foster  care  agencies  are  still 
slow  in  recognizing  the  necessity  for  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  what  the  tests  of  science 
(psychology,  medicine,  and  psychiatry)  have 
to  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  child 
material  —  problem  or  otherwise  —  passing 
through  their  hands.  The  result  has  been 
felt  in  the  serious  gap  between  the  diagnosis 
of  any  given  behavior  problem,  with  its 
therapeutic  suggestions,  and  the  integration 
of  such  diagnostic  studies  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  agency  or  institution  to 
which  the  individual  delinquent  has  been 
allocated. 

The  tests  of  science  as  applied  to  a  given 
behavior  problem  are  not  absolute,  but  they 
constitute  a  more  or  less  accurate  sizing  up 
of  the  constitutional  stuff  out  of  which  the 
child  is  made  and  of  the  role  which  training 
and  social  environment  have  had  in  creating 
the  given  behavior— wholesome  or  other- 
wise. 
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Medical  Tests 

The  fields  of  biochemistry  and  pediatrics 
are  constantly  contributing  facts  of  distinct 
moment  concerning  types  of  persons— from 
the  biological  and  psycho-biological  stand- 
point—which stand  the  strains  of  life  well 
and  those  which  stand  such  strains  poorly. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  past  to  search  for 
criminal  types  in  head  measurements  and 
stigmata  of  degeneracy.  Instead,  progressive 
medicine  is  studying  biological  characteris- 
tics and  their  combinations  with  reference  to 
their  effect  upon  the  behavior  of  the  indi- 
vidual. For  example,  it  is  learning  something 
about  the  so-called  "asthenic  habitus"— the 
lean,  very  nervously  organized  young  speci- 
men, very  sensitive  to  infections  and  foreign 
proteins— as  manifested  in  asthma,  hay  fever, 
and  eczema— and  apparently  possessed  of 
a  psycho-biological  mechanism  that  protests 
readily  against  strains  (emotional,  situa- 
tional, and  intellectual)  with  tics,  easy  vomit- 
ing, enuresis,  mucous  colitis,  stammering, 
choreiform  movements,  spastic  performances 
of  the  pylorus  and  colon,  and  so  forth. 
Medicine  cannot  indicate  with  mathematical 
precision  how  these  things  work,  but  empiri- 
cally it  has  established  the  fact  that  here  is  a 
personality  which  needs  to  be  carefully  nur- 
tured with  reference  to  good  habit  formation, 
physical  and  mental,  and  will  be  damaged 
conspicuously  by  overcrowded  conditions, 
noisy  quarreling  and  arguments,  lack  of  sleep, 
irregular  meals,  and  exposure  to  frequent  and 
exciting  motion  pictures,  and  by  being  pushed 
and  prodded  in  school  beyond  its  intellectual 
depth.  By  contrast  the  more  sturdily  en- 
dowed children  of  the  pyknic  type  acquire 
and  hold  weight  more  easily,  are  less  prone 
to  infections,  and  possess  physiological  sys- 
tems more  resistant  to  emotional,  situational, 
and  intellectual  strains.  In  other  words, 
from  a  biological  standpoint  they  are  more 
stably  constructed.  This  differentiation  by 
no  means  implies  that  all  problem  children 
belong  to  the  asthenic  habitus  group.  To 
make  such  a  statement  would  be  as  absurd 
as  to  say  that  delinquency  is  caused  by 
faulty  functioning  of  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat, 
nutrition,  and  polyglandular  balance.    The 


delinquent  may  have  all,  or  one  or  more,  of 
these  biological  handicaps.  He  is  equally 
likely  to  be  quite  free  of  any  physical  ab- 
normality. 

Psychological  and  Psychiatric  Tests 

The  fields  of  psychology  and  psychiatry 
have  produced  scientific  data  that  give  defi- 
nite help  also  in  identifying  the  combinations 
of  intellectual  and  temperamental  endow- 
ment that  play  a  great  role  in  resisting 
exposure  to  the  strains  of  life.  Intelligence 
tests  indicate  with  reasonable  accuracy  the 
low-grade  defective,  the  retarded,  and  the 
"dull  normal."  The  correlation  between 
intellectual  defect  and  behavior  problems  of 
school  and  home  and  neighborhood  which 
lead  to  apprehension  in  delinquency  is  in- 
variably high.  Yet  such  findings  do  not 
indicate,  as  some  psychologists  contend,  that 
intellectual  deficiency  is  the  cause  of  unsocial 
behavior.  It  is  indeed  true  that  probably 
the  greatest  strain  to  which  a  child  or 
adolescent  can  be  subjected  is  pressure  from 
home  and  school  to  keep  up  to  educational 
standards  beyond  his  capacity.  Such  strains 
have  always  existed,  and  mentally  retarded 
boys  and  girls  have  survived  them  without 
drifting  into  crime.  There  never  was  a 
period  when  so  much  time  and  money  were 
spent  on  special  educational  processes  as  at 
the  present.  Yet  behavior  problems  persist 
and  are  increasingly  insistent. 

Psychology  and  psychiatry,  moreover,  are 
placing  increased  emphasis  on  the  child's 
personality — how  it  is  constituted  and  the 
start  it  gets  in  the  child's  early  years.  These 
sciences  have  no  tests  for  personality  equip- 
ment such  as  they  have  for  intelligence, 
motor  co-ordination,  and  vocational  skills. 
Empirically  they  recognize  two  types:  first 
the  shy,  timid,  self-repressing,  inarticulate, 
ingrowing  individual  who  under  the  pressure 
of  life's  responsibilities  retreats  within  himself 
to  daydreams,  and  meets  his  sense  of  inade- 
quacy by  all  sorts  of  rationalizations  and 
withdrawals  and  compensatory  oddities;  and 
second  the  frank,  aggressive,  friendly  out- 
going individual,  better  able  to  deal  with  his 
life  problems  on  the  basis  of  concrete  action. 
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Experience  seems  to  show  that  the  latter 
type  has  a  better  chance  of  attaining  that 
degree  of  satisfaction  and  happiness  so  es- 
sential to  a  reasonably  wholesome  and  well- 
balanced  adjustment  to  life.  Through  its 
tests  science  attempts  to  get  some  sort  of 
intelligent  understanding  of  what  lies  behind 
any  given  behavior  problem.  What  are  all 
the  facts  involved  in  the  delinquency  occur- 
rence? What  factors  condition  it?  What  are 
the  methods  of  habit  training  or  of  education 
by  which  it  may  be  modified?  These  are 
questions  which  cannot  be  answered  by 
studying  delinquency  with  statistical  surveys 
of  the  incidence  of  crime. 

The  Findings  of  Science  Applied 

Among  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  an 
awakening  community  consciousness  con- 
cerning recognition  and  treatment  of  pre- 
delinquencies  are  experiments  and  sugges- 
tions coming  from  progressive  educational 
systems.  In  the  Journal  of  Educational 
Sociology  for  April,  1933,  five  papers  are 
presented  concerning  practical  work  being 
carried  on  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  for 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  problem 
children.  Points  of  special  interest  brought 
out  in  these  articles  are  the  following:  (a) 
the  teacher's  early  interest  in  finding  out  not 
so  much  the  amount  the  child  is  learning 
as  what  mental  attitudes  he  is  developing 
toward  his  school  work;  (b)  the  practical 
working  partnership  set  up  between  schools 
and  juvenile  courts;  (c)  the  great  need  for 
school  records  that  are  descriptive  of  what 
the  child  is  doing,  thinking,  and  feeling, 
instead  of  "conduct"  and  "deportment"  rat- 
ings; (d)  the  high  correlation  between  delin- 
quency and  lack  of  playground  facilities, 
boys'  clubs,  and  scouting,  settlement,  and 
recreation  opportunities.  It  is  recognized,  in 
other  words,  that  school  systems  and  organ- 
ized recreation  must  capture  the  child's  in- 
terest early  and  find  ways  and  means  of 
diverting  his  energies  into  constructive  chan- 
nels, so  as  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
cheap  and  desultory  excitements  in  which 
crowded  and  overstimulated  city  environ- 
ments abound. 


In  gathering  together  the  wealth  of  factual 
evidence  lying  behind   varying  degrees  of 
asocial  behavior  one  is  struck  with  its  vital 
relationship  to  the  whole  problem  of  human 
behavior   as   displayed   in   individuals   and 
groups.     The  so-called  delinquent  activity, 
like   any   other   form   of  human   behavior, 
seems   to  be  the  constant   struggle  which 
goes  on  in  every  individual  between  "plas- 
ticity"  and    "stability."      Intelligence,    in- 
stincts, emotions,  and  body  structure,  in  all 
the  complexities  of  their  integrative  proc- 
esses, are  the  components  with  which  the 
mechanism  works.     The  environment  and 
habit-training  processes  of  home,  school,  and 
social  setting  exert  powerful  influences  on  the 
total  functioning  of  these  components.    So- 
ciety has  as  yet  found  no  means  of  balancing 
the  equation.     Each  individual  must  effect 
the  balance  for  himself.  Tests  of  science  and 
the  strains  of  life  furnish  plentiful  empirical 
data  concerning  combinations  of  endowment 
that  are  poor  in  possibilities  of  acquiring  the 
needed  balance,  and  limited  in  the  plasticity 
to  which  they  can  be  nurtured.   The  aggres- 
sive strivings  of  certain  individuals  for  dom- 
ination through  wealth,  dictatorship,  or  mob 
riots,   untempered   by   any  sense  of  social 
responsibility  for  the  life,  health,  or  privileges 
of  others,  are  but  another  manifestation  of 
what  in  other  individuals  is  characterized  as 
behavior  problems,  delinquency,  crime,  and 
"racketeering."    The  former  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  tradition  and  custom.     The  latter 
have  not.    Both  are  equally  asocial  forms  of 
human  activity.    A  home  is  supposed  to  be 
the  place  where  a  child  learns  the  beginnings 
of  achieving  a  balance  between  expressing 
self  and  controlling  self.    It  seems  compara- 
tively futile  for  science  to  campaign  against 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  father  and  rivalry 
among  the  children  as  causes  of  child  malad- 
justment  when   the  thinking  of  adults   in 
relation  to  the  home,   and  their  strivings 
toward  self-expression,  result   in  a  divorce 
rate  that  has  been  increased  600  per  cent  in 
the  last   generation  and  in  a  situation  in 
which  one  inmate  out  of  every  two  in  re- 
formatories is  the  child  of  a  broken  home. 
Respect  for  law  must  arise  from  principles  of 
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life  guidance  and  management  that  come 
from  within  and  are  not  the  product  of 
arbitrary  orders  from  without.  When  a  child 
or  adolescent  grows  up  in  an  environment  in 
which  freedom  from  responsibility  for  the 
life  and  happiness  and  rights  of  his  fellows  is 
featured  in  the  press,  and  screen,  and  prob- 
lem play,  he  is  quite  unlikely  to  acquire  a 
working  balance  between  destructive  and 
constructive  spontaneity.  Civilization  does 
not  happen.  It  is  built  up  of  human  activity, 
and  its  problems  can  be  dealt  with  only  by 
frank  recognition  and  treatment  of  the  great 
fundamental  issues  that  lie  behind  group 
behavior. 
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BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER 
MOVEMENT.  See  Child  and  Youth 
Protection. 

BIRTH  CONTROL.*  Though  the  practice 
of  birth  control  is  several  thousand  years  old, 
only  within  the  last  century  have  there  been 
organized  attempts  under  medical  guidance 
to  communicate  reliable  knowledge  of  contra- 

1  For  the  names  x>f  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


ception  to  the  masses.  Because  these  efforts 
have  been  handicapped  by  restrictions  im- 
posed by  federal  and  state  laws,  most  of  the 
agencies  in  the  field— notably  the  American 
Birth  Control  League,  its  affiliated  state 
leagues,  and  the  National  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Legislation  for  Birth  Control— have  given 
attention  chiefly  to  obtaining  the  necessary 
amendatory  legislation.  The  leading  medical 
organization  in  the  field  is  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Maternal  Health,  organized  in  1923 
for  medical  research  in  relation  to  fertility 
and  sterility,  including  contraception  and 
sterilization. 

The  federal  law  of  1873  classified  contra- 
ceptive literature  and  instruments  with  por- 
nographic literature  and  obscene  devices,  and 
prohibited  their  importation  and  their  trans- 
portation by  mail  or  (in  interstate  commerce) 
by  common  carriers.  Approximately  half  the 
states  impose  restrictions  on  the  sale  and  ad- 
vertisement of  materials  and  information,  and 
one  state  (Connecticut)  prohibits  the  use  of 
contraceptives— a  law  clearly  unenforceable. 
Many  state  laws  make  exceptions  for  medical 
practice— or  for  physicians,  druggists,  med- 
ical journals,  and  medical  schools— and  in 
other  states  the  doctor's  practice  is  exempt 
by  implication  and  custom. 

The  Legislative  Program 

Except  in  relation  to  exclusively  federal 
powers  the  provisions  of  the  federal  birth  con- 
trol bill  [S.1842],  introduced  June  6,  1933, 
are  in  general  similar  to  those  proposed  for 
state  adoption.  The  federal  bill  amends  the 
existing  law  by  adding  the  following: 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  any  book  or  information  relating 
to  the  prevention  of  conception,  or  article,  instru- 
ment, substance,  drug,  medicine,  or  thing  designed, 
adapted,  or  intended  for  the  prevention  of  concep- 
tion, for  use  (1)  by  any  physician  legally  licensed 
to  practice  medicine  in  any  State,  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  his  direction  or 
prescription;  (2)  by  any  medical  college  legally 
chartered  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  Territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia;  (3)  by  any  druggist  in 
filling  any  prescription  of  a  licensed  physician;  or 
(4)  by  any  hospital  or  clinic  licensed  in  any  State, 
Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  other  words  the  birth  control  legislative 
program  aims  to  make  contraceptive  infor- 
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mation  available  through  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 

Though  the  movement  for  revised  birth  con- 
trol laws  has  gained  adherents  conspicuously 
in  the  past  10  years,  its  legislative  gains  have 
been  small.  The  federal  bill  was  reported  fa- 
vorably by  the  Senate  in  1934  but  was  not 
brought  to  a  vote.  Retention  of  the  exacting 
legal  restrictions,  in  addition  to  preventing 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  contra- 
ceptive knowledge  through  approved,  stand- 
ard, medical  books  and  periodicals,  has  re- 
sulted in  an  extensive  "bootlegtrade"  in  books, 
pamphlets,  devices,  and  medicaments,  and 
has  retarded  medical  research  aiming  to  de- 
velop better  contraceptive  techniques. 

Support  and  Opposition 

The  birth-control  clinic  movement  has  ex- 
panded rapidly  in  the  last  decade,  and  social 
case  work  agencies,  for  the  guidance  of  their 
clients,  are  increasingly  calling  upon  such 
clinics  and  upon  private  physicians  for  med- 
ical assistance.  At  the  present  time  not  less 
than  150  birth-control  clinics  are  operating 
in  the  United  States,  though  some  of  them, 
located  in  hospitals,  are  not  generally  known 
as  such.  In  localities  where  clinics  are  not 
yet  functioning,  the  American  Birth  Control 
League  has  several  thousand  co-operating 
physicians.  Current  information  as  to  the  lo- 
cation of  birth-control  clinics  may  be  obtained 
from  the  American  Birth  Control  League. 

In  recent  years  public  opinion  has  been 
rapidly  growing  in  favor  of  medically  super- 
vised instruction  on  birth  control,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  support  and  endorsements  given 
by  medical  and  religious  groups  since  1930. 
Conspicuous  among  the  former  is  the  Public 
Health  Relations  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Many  religious  groups  have  recently  made 
public  statements  favorable  to  the  birth-con- 
trol movement,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  urg- 
ing that  existing  laws  should  be  modified  and 
liberalized.  Among  the  groups  which  have 
issued  such  statements  are  the  following:  the 
Committee  on  Marriage  and  the  Home  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America;    General  Council  of  the  Congrega- 


tional and  Christian  Churches;  NewYork  East 
Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
Universalist  General  Convention;  and  nu- 
merous political,  lay,  and  social  welfare  or- 
ganizations. In  addition  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis  in  1929  urged 
"the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
control  of  parenthood  as  one  of  the  methods 
of  coping  with  social  problems";  and  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  in  1930  rec- 
ommended that  its  constituents  consider  the 
subject  "to  the  end  that  they  may  support  all 
reasonable  efforts  in  their  communities  for  the 
promotion  of  the  birth-control  movement."1 
In  October,  1934,  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  approved  legal 
reform  in  this  particular. 

The  United  Lutheran  Church  of  America, 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Augusta  Synod,  Lord's 
Day  Alliance,  and  a  small  number  of  local 
religious  denominations  have  been  reported 
as  opposed  to  birth-control  bills.  The  prin- 
cipal organized  opposition,  however,  has  come 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  particu- 
larly since  the  publication  of  the  Encyclical 
Letter  of  Pope  Pius  XI,  On  Christian  Mar- 
riage, 1931.2 
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THE  BLIND.1  Organized  activities  for  the 
blind  are  shared  by  two  professions,  education 
and  social  work.  This  situation  is  reflected 
in  the  state  agencies  which  have  administra- 
tive or  supervisory  responsibilities  in  the  field. 
Though  frequently  organized  independently 
they  are  to  be  found  in  some  states  within 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


departments  of  education,  and  in  others 
attached  to  departments  of  public  welfare. 
With  the  increase  in  recent  years  in  the 
co-operation  between  educators  and  social 
workers  generally,  there  has  come  a  closer 
relationship  between  social  work  for  the  eco- 
nomically and  socially  handicapped  and  the 
training  programs  developed  for  blindness 
and  other  classes  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped. 

Most  blind  persons  can  see  a  little,  the 
term  "blind"  embracing  all  who  have  less 
than  one-tenth  normal  vision  in  the  better 
eye.  The  federal  census  for  1930  returned  as 
blind  63,489  persons.1  Their  age  distribution 
was  as  follows: 

Per 
Age  Group  cent 

Under  5  years  (preschool)  0.8 

5  to  19  years  (school)  7.8 

20  to  44  years  (probably  employable  provided 
they  have  the  necessary  vocational  train- 
ing) 19.0 
45  to  64  years  (possibly  employable,  but  op- 
portunities limited  by  age)  28.1 
65  years  and  over  (probably  unemployable)      44.3 


Total 


100.0 


Relief  and  Employment 

It  needs  no  great  study  of  the  table  to  per- 
ceive that  blindness  is  a  condition  peculiarly 
incident,  not  to  youth  but  to  age;  in  other 
words,  that  most  blind  people  are  old  people. 
In  England,  where  eligibility  to  "old  age 
pensions"  begins  at  70  years,  blind  persons 
may  receive  them  at  50.  This  may  indicate 
that  the  English  consider  50  the  upper  limit 
of  employability  for  the  blind.  Since  two- 
thirds  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  are 
50  years  old  and  over,  doubtless  many  more 
than  half  of  the  total  are  unemployable.  The 
frequently  disabling  effect  of  blindness  which 
comes  after  life  habits  have  become  fixed— 
especially  when  it  is  accompanied,  as  is  often 
the  case,  by  illness,  nervousness,  and  dis- 
couragement—accounts for  much  practical 
unemployability.  Another  by  no  means  un- 
important factor  is  the  hesitancy  of  the  see- 
ing to  employ  the  blind  of  any  age  and  train- 

xThis  enumeration  is  conceded  to  be  too  small; 
indeed,  statistics  on  blindness  and  the  blind  are 
unsatisfactory  and  incomplete. 
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ing.  Thus  the  problem  which  blindness  pre- 
sents appears  to  be  less  one  of  education 
than  of  relief. 

It  is  true  that  the  young  and  capable  blind 
ask  only  for  opportunity.  But  the  necessity 
for  public  relief  as  indemnification  to  the 
needy  adult  blind  is  being  progressively  con- 
ceded, and  more  and  more  of  the  blind  them- 
selves, though  they  hate  charity,  are  claiming 
assistance  as  simple  justice  and  as  a  right. 
New  York  City  established  special  relief  for 
the  blind  in  1866,  Ohio  (by  amendment  to 
its  poor  law)  began  to  do  so  in  1898,  Illinois 
in  1903,  and  now  25  states  are  giving  what 
is  popularly  called  "the  blind  pension."  The 
latest  law  is  that  of  Pennsylvania,  under 
which  individual,  graduated  assistance  is 
given  up  to  a  maximum  of  $360  a  year. 

The  real  problem  of  the  employable  blind 
begins  at  the  employment  desk.  During  the 
boom  period  after  the  World  War  their  place- 
ment in  general  industry,  the  American  ideal, 
was  very  encouraging;  with  the  depression  it 
has  become,  perhaps,  more  discouraging  than 
ever  before.  Prior  to  1900  trained  blind 
people  depended  chiefly  on  themselves  for 
placement,  and  their  success  was  remarkable. 
Since  country-wide  organized  work  for  the 
adult  blind  has  been  carried  on,  they  have 
looked  more  and  more  to  private  and  public 
agencies  for  help.  The  first  public  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  intended  partly  for  this 
purpose,  was  set  up  in  Massachusetts  in  1904. 
Now  there  are  such  agencies  in  28  states.  One 
of  their  many  services1  is  sending  selected 
blind  persons  to  carry  encouragement,  ex- 
ample, and  instruction  to  the  newly  blinded 
sitting  at  home,  a  kind  of  field  work.  These 
"home  teachers"  usually  teach  finger-read- 
ing as  the  entering  wedge  to  such  readjust- 
ment of  the  spirit  as  is  possible.  Partial  re- 
habilitation usually  follows  in  time.  The 
Commissions  give  vocational  instruction 
wherever  possible  and  feasible.  In  recent 
years  state  rehabilitation  bureaus  have  so 
aided  many  blind  persons. 

Most  large  cities  contain  one  or  more  pri- 


vate or  public  workshops,  the  preferred 
European  plan,  employing  a  dozen  or  more 
men.  Such  shops  usually  operate  at  a  loss, 
the  deficit  being  met  by  philanthropy  or  tax- 
ation. Their  staple  activities  are  chair  re- 
seating and  the  making  of  brooms,  mops,  and 
rugs.  Because  blindness  slows  down  hand 
production,  pay  by  the  piece  with  augmen- 
tation is  the  rule.1  Workshops  for  women  are 
less  common.  Women  are  preferably  em- 
ployed at  home,  making  household  articles, 
knitting  and  crocheting,  stuffing  dolls,  and  so 
forth,  besides  helping  with  the  housework.  A 
few  who  have  a  little  eyesight  are  placed  out 
as  mothers'  helpers,  and  some— irrespective 
of  degree  of  eyesight— as  office  typists  using 
dictaphones  or  as  telephone  operators  and 
the  like.  The  public  Commissions  and  pri- 
vate associations  for  the  blind  promote  such 
employment,  even  providing  the  hand  work- 
ers with  much  of  their  material  and  selling 
the  product;  also,  where  necessary,  defray- 
ing the  cost  of  guidance,  and  transportation 
to  and  from  home.  Most  blind  workers,  like 
most  seeing  workers,  are  wage-earners;  yet  a 
considerable  number  receive  salaries  as  shop 
foremen  or  for  other  forms  of  management. 
Many  who  have  business  acumen  have  made 
good  at  commercial  enterprises,  from  a  pea- 
nut or  newspaper  stand  to  a  bank  presidency. 
When  pianos  were  common  music  teaching 
and  piano  tuning  provided  staple  opportuni- 
ties for  many  of  the  well  trained.2 

Education  and  Other  Services 

Education  of  the  youthful  blind  in  Europe 
began  in  Paris  in  1784;  that  in  the  United 
States,  in  Boston,  New  York  City,  and  Phila- 
delphia in  1832  and  1833,  or  nearly  a  half 
century  later.  These  earliest  schools  and 
four  others  are  incorporated,  residential, 
state-aided  institutions.  Four  others  are 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
In  1837  Ohio  established  the  first  state-sup- 
ported school  for  the  blind,  and  many  states 
quickly  followed.  At  present  every  state 
either  conducts  a  school  of  its  own  or  ar- 


1  For  the  scope  of  these  Commissions  see  Best,  1  See  Sheltered  Workshops  in  the  Social  Work 

Blindness  and  the  Blind  in  the  United  States,  pp.       Year  Book>  1933- 
632-634,  infra  cit.  2  See  Rand,  infra  cit. 
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ranges  to  have  its  blind  children  educated 
elsewhere.  In  1933  there  were  5,786  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  55  residential  schools,  private 
and  public,  which  received  their  books  from 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
The  usual  subjects  are  taught,  with  special 
attention  to  physical,  manual,  and  musical 
training. 

In  1900  the  city  of  Chicago  initiated  the 
day  school  movement  for  blind  children;  and 
19  cities  have  followed  its  example,  the  20 
reporting  an  enrolment  of  507  in  1933. l  The 
extension  of  this  movement  seems,  however, 
to  have  stopped,  the  enrolment  of  1933  being 
but  8.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  blind 
children  receiving  education.  There  are  six 
private  nurseries  for  blind  babies  in  opera- 
tion; all  of  them  are  small  and  all  are  in  the 
eastern  states.  Public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  is  against  separating  young  children 
from  their  parents,  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century  one  after 
another  of  the  old  institutions,  which  were 
congregate  and  city-bound,  rebuilt  in  open 
suburban  locations,  usually  on  a  congregate- 
segregate  plan  and  with  increased  provision 
for  social  life  indoors  and  games  and  sports 
outdoors.  In  1907  the  Minnesota  Institution 
for  the  Blind  began  opening  its  buildings 
each  summer  to  ambitious  adults  of  the  state. 
There  are  now  six  such  summer  schools;  be- 
sides which  at  least  two  institutions,  in  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  City,  conduct  sum- 
mer sessions  for  some  of  their  children. 

For  many  years  a  few  deaf-blind  children 
have  received  training  either  at  schools  for 
the  blind  or  for  the  deaf.  Demands  are  now 
heard  that  all  possible  of  these  children  re- 
ceive training  and  relief.  In  the  meanwhile 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  near  Boston, 
has  opened  a  special  department  for  a  few  of 
them  at  a  time  and  for  the  preparation  of 
their  teachers. 

Though  private  initiative  has  generally 
made  the  advances  in  this  field  as  a  whole, 
the  education  of  blind  youth  has  been  re- 

3For  claimed  advantages  of  each  system,  resi- 
dential and  day  school  education,  see  Best,  op.  cit., 
pp.  343-344;  also,  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Spring 
issue,  1921,  p.  70. 


garded  from  its  beginning  as  an  obligation  of 
society.  In  fact  governmental  agencies  have 
met  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  cost,  and 
state  governments  have  claimed  the  right  to 
inspect  all  schools. 

The  two  professional  organizations  in  the 
field— the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  latter  offi- 
cered by  the  blind  themselves— meet  in  con- 
vention biennially  in  alternate  years.  Each 
publishes  its  proceedings.  These  two  bodies 
are  mutually  helpful. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  is  a 
privately  supported  organization,  nation- 
wide in  scope.  It  conducts  research  to  im- 
prove appliances  and  general  work  for  blind 
people,  arranges  for  the  establishment  of 
agencies  for  them  where  needed,  maintains  a 
reference  library  and  information  bureau, 
and  publishes  two  professional  journals. 

Printing  for  the  Blind 

Not  until  a  tangible  print  was  devised  did 
education  of  the  blind  begin.  Naturally  the 
common  Roman  letters  were  first  employed. 
Conformity  with  the  letterpress  of  the  seeing 
was  deemed  highly  important,  and  many  and 
various  were  the  attempts  to  enhance  its  low 
tangibility.  By  no  means  could  all  blind 
pupils  read  it  and  none  could  write  it.  In 
1829  a  blind  teacher,  Louis  Braille,  contrived 
the  system  which  bears  his  name— a  system 
based  on  a  grouping  of  embossed  dots,  ar- 
ranged to  form  an  alphabetical  code.  Though 
highly  tangible  and  writable  too,  its  singular- 
ity and  arbitrariness  caused  it  to  be  long 
tabooed,  even  in  the  United  States.  However, 
at  the  end  of  the  century  two  scientific  rear- 
rangements of  the  braille  characters  were  com- 
peting for  supremacy  here.  In  1932  uniform- 
ity was  achieved  by  the  agreement  of  British 
and  American  Type  Committees  on  a  system 
common  to  all  English-speaking  people.1 

1  An  enlarged  and  simplified  embossed  form  of 
the  Roman  letter,  devised  by  William  Moon,  a 
blind  missionary  to  the  blind  in  England,  is  much 
used  by  the  aged  and  infirm.  In  1933  the  Philadel- 
phia Library  alone  sent  out  17,253  volumes  of 
Moon  books. 
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In  1879  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  in  Louisville  (Ky.)  was  funded  to 
emboss  books  and  make  tangible  apparatus. 
The  sum  available  annually— from  federal 
appropriations— is  now  $75,000  for  the 
schools  and  $100,000  to  provide  reading  for 
adults.  The  latter  appropriation  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  books 
being  deposited  for  the  convenience  of  readers 
in  26  libraries  throughout  the  United  States. 
Since  April,  1904,  the  post-office  department 
has  carried  books  for  the  blind  and  music 
free  between  distributing  libraries  and  their 
readers.  Inasmuch  as  most  blind  people  do 
not  read  with  their  fingers  there  has  been  per- 
fected recently  a  special  method  of  recording 
books  on  phonograph  records.  These  are 
known  as  "talking  books."  The  records  are 
12-inch  discs,  comparatively  thin  and  some- 
what flexible,  each  reproducing  the  text  of  a 
book  for  over  half  an  hour.  The  Library  of 
Congress  has  begun  the  establishment  of  talk- 
ing book  departments  in  connection  with  the 
libraries  already  referred  to.  These  talking 
books  are  loaned  exclusively  to  blind  people 
and  are  carried  by  mail,  free  of  charge.  It  is 
not  expected  that  the  talking  book  will  ap- 
preciably displace  the  embossed  book,  but  it 
will  doubtless  greatly  increase  the  number 
of  persons  deriving  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
from  library  service  to  the  blind. 

The  endowed  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for 
the  Blind,  an  embossed  monthly,  is  said  to 
have  15,000  readers;  and  there  are  many 
similar  periodicals,  most  of  them  distributed 
free.  The  American  Bible  Society,  Xavier 
Free  Publication  Society,  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  and  other  agencies  distribute  the 
Bible  and  other  religious  literature  free  or  at 
nominal  cost.  In  Illinois  there  is  a  corre- 
spondence school,  free  in  every  respect  to 
those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  No 
other  country  has  been  so  lavishly  generous 
to  its  blind  population. 

In  certain  recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Pro- 
tection there  was  a  new  note  which  bodes 
well  for  those  who  are  blind— that  the  handi- 
capped child  should  be  no  longer  considered 
primarily  for  what  he  has  lost  but  for  what  he 


has  left.  This  adoption  of  a  positive  and  op- 
timistic approach  to  the  problem  is  a  marked 
advance  over  historic  attitudes.  However, 
should  the  new  spirit  of  the  present  day  fully 
energize  the  public  conscience  toward  pre- 
venting all  blindness  known  to  be  prevent- 
able, the  greatest  possible  good  would  en- 
sue; for  there  is  no  solution  of  the  problem 
of  blindness  save  prevention.  See  Blind- 
ness Prevention. 
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BLINDNESS  PREVENTION.  The  impor- 
tance of  organized  measures  for  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  may  be  appreciated  when  it 
is  realized  that  through  proper  medical  and 
surgical  care,  improved  living  conditions,  and 
the  use  of  safety  devices,  about  three-fourths 
of  the  blindness  in  the  United  States  can  be 
prevented.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  work 
some  twenty-five  years  ago  there  has  been  a 
steady  growth  in  the  formulation  of  national, 
state,  and  local  programs  to  conserve  vision. 
These  include  efforts  to  reduce  accidents 
in  industry,  campaigns  against  disease,  and 
improved  health  services  for  school  children. 
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The  early  discovery  and  correction  or  treat- 
ment of  ocular  defects  in  children  is  a  very 
important  phase  of  sight  conservation.  Spe- 
cial efforts  have  therefore  been  made  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  examining  the  eyes  of  pre- 
school children  and  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  school-health  program  as  it  relates  to 
ocular  examinations.  Recent  studies  indi- 
cate, however,  that  much  remains  to  be  done, 
as  in  many  instances  children  with  serious 
eye  defects  are  not  discovered.  See  the 
Blind. 

Eye  Accidents 

About  one-sixth  of  all  blindness  is  caused 
by  accidents,  chiefly  in  industry.  Metal- 
working,  mining,  woodworking,  and  the 
chemical  industry  are  especially  dangerous, 
and  to  a  less  extent  poisoning  from  wood  al- 
cohol and  other  substances.  Most  of  these 
industrial  accidents  can  be  prevented  through 
the  use  of  safety  devices.  Goggles  may  be 
used  to  protect  the  eyes  from  flying  particles 
of  metal  or  wood  or  from  excessive  heat,  and 
exhaust  and  blower  systems  to  carry  off  dust 
and  fumes  which  are  injurious  to  the  eye. 
The  proper  labeling  of  poisons  is  an  impor- 
tant safeguard  of  a  different  kind. 

Among  non-industrial  accidents  may  be 
mentioned  the  piercing  of  the  eye  by  knives, 
scissors,  or  other  sharp  instruments,  careless 
use  of  fireworks,  and  the  breaking  of  glass  in 
automobiles.  A  reduction  in  this  type  of  ac- 
cidental blindness  is  being  effected  by  ordi- 
nances governing  the  use  of  fireworks,  and 
especially  by  the  use  of  non-shatterable  glass 
in  motor  vehicles.  Most  automobile  manu- 
facturers now  include  safety  glass  as  part  of 
their  standard  equipment,  and  nine  states 
have  legislation  making  compulsory  the  use 
of  such  glass  in  certain  types  of  passenger 
cars  and  public  conveyances.  Non-shatter- 
able glass  also  has  been  perfected  for  use  in 
spectacles,  which  will  prevent  much  injury 
to  eyes,  particularly  among  children. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
assists  in  preventing  blindness  from  indus- 
trial accidents  by  collecting  statistics  show- 
ing what  proportion  of  such  accidents  involve 
the  eye,  and  by  making  studies  of  occupa- 


tions which  are  especially  dangerous  to  vision. 
State  departments  of  labor  help  through  laws 
requiring  the  use  of  safety  devices,  and 
through  inspection  of  hygienic  and  lighting 
facilities  in  factories.  With  the  recent  trend 
toward  greater  protection  of  the  industrial 
worker,  considerable  legislation  has  been 
enacted  to  promote  greater  safety  in  working 
conditions.  Little  of  this  legislation,  however, 
is  directed  specifically  toward  the  protection 
of  eyes,  but  most  of  it,  by  increasing  general 
safety,  helps  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  indus- 
trial blindness.  The  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  and  the  National 
Safety  Council  do  much  to  prevent  accidental 
blindness  through  lectures,  traveling  exhibits, 
and  the  distribution  of  literature. 

Diseases  Which  Cause  Blindness 

About  one-half  of  all  blindness  is  caused 
by  disease,  either  of  the  eye  itself  or  of  a 
general  systemic  nature.  Most  prevalent 
among  specific  ocular  diseases  are:  cataract, 
optic  atrophy,  trachoma,  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum (baby's  sore  eyes),  and  glaucoma.  Ve- 
nereal diseases,  especially  syphilis,  are  among 
the  foremost  systemic  diseases  responsible 
for  blindness,  with  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  and  meningitis  as  less  frequent 
causes. 

Attention  has  been  directed  recently  to 
possible  hereditary  factors  in  blindness,  and  a 
research  study  is  now  under  way  at  Harvard 
Medical  School.  Preliminary  findings  indi- 
cate that  heredity  is  responsible  for  more 
blindness  than  has  been  supposed,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  anyone  whose  blindness 
has  hereditary  characteristics  should  undergo 
voluntary  sterilization  prior  to  marriage. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  evidence  of 
the  success  of  organized  efforts  for  blindness 
prevention  is  the  75  per  cent  reduction  in 
baby's  sore  eyes  which  has  been  effected  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  century.  This  disease 
formerly  was  responsible  for  most  blindness 
among  children,  but  it  is  rapidly  assuming  a 
minor  position.  The  change  is  due  to  legisla- 
tion requiring  the  use  of  a  prophylactic  in  the 
eyes  of  new-born  babies.  Most  states  now 
have  laws  either  requiring  every  case  to  be 
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reported  to  local  health  authorities,  making 
compulsory  the  use  of  prophylactics  in  the 
eyes  of  all  new-born  children,  providing  such 
prophylactics  free  of  charge,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  these  measures. 

The  medical  profession,  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and 
other  organizations  interested  in  the  conser- 
vation of  sight  have  been  instrumental  in 
securing  this  legislation,  assisted  by  an  ever- 
increasing  public  opinion.  The  power  of 
these  forces  was  shown  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 
In  1931  the  governor  of  that  state  vetoed  a 
bill  compelling  disinfection  of  the  eyes  of 
new-born  infants.  In  1933,  however— after  a 
bitter  fight  which  attracted  nation-wide  at- 
tention—such a  law  was  enacted. 

A  reduction  in  blindness  from  trachoma  is 
being  effected  through  treatment  made  avail- 
able in  clinics  and  special  hospitals  and 
through  better  methods  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  The  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  is  especially  active  in 
co-operating  with  state  and  local  boards  of 
health  in  providing  treatment,  and  in  main- 
taining a  strict  quarantine  so  that  no  im- 
migrants suffering  from  the  disease  may  enter 
the  country. 

Prevention  of  blindness  from  syphilitic  in- 
fection is  receiving  increased  attention,  and 
recently  six  sections  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  adopted  resolutions  upon  this 
subject.  The  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  and  the  American  So- 
cial Hygiene  Association  also  adopted  jointly 
a  program  to  provide  anti-luetic  treatment 
for  all  syphilitic  expectant  mothers.  Greater 
attention  is  being  given  in  general  to  ocular 
diseases  and  to  ocular  hygiene  by  public 
health  officials;  and  improved  methods  of 
treatment  are  being  developed  for  controlling 
general  diseases  which  sometimes  result  in 
blindness.  A  recent  innovation  which  prom- 
ises to  have  significant  results  is  the  employ- 
ment of  special  medical  social  workers  by  eye 
hospitals  and  eye  clinics.  These  workers 
maintain  contact  between  the  hospital  and 
the  patient,  and  through  careful  follow-up 
measures  see  that  the  ophthalmologists'  rec- 
ommendations are  carried  out.     They  also 


conduct  educational  work  in  the  field  of 
ocular  hygiene  and  co-operate  with  other  in- 
terested agencies. 

Sight-Saving  Classes 

One  of  the  major  contributions  toward 
conserving  the  vision  of  school  children  has 
been  the  establishment  of  special  classes  in 
public  schools  for  children  whose  sight  is 
seriously  defective  but  who  can  still  be  taught 
by  visual  methods.  Beginning  in  Boston  and 
Cleveland  about  1913  these  classes  have 
steadily  increased  until  in  May,  1934,  they 
numbered  431.  At  first  they  were  known  as 
classes  for  the  partially  blind.  This  term  was 
felt  to  be  too  negative,  and  finally  the  term 
"sight-saving  classes"  was  chosen  as  best  ex- 
pressing the  general  aim.  It  is  somewhat  of  a 
misnomer,  however,  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  children  enrolled  in  these  classes  have 
static  eye  conditions.  With  them,  naturally, 
the  problem  of  saving  sight  is  not  involved. 

Fourteen  states  now  make  legal  provision 
for  the  establishment  and  partial  financial 
support  of  sight-saving  classes  in  public 
schools.  Up  to  the  present  time  most  of  them 
are  conducted  in  cities,  thereby  denying  their 
benefits  to  the  rural  child.  To  overcome  this 
difficulty  it  has  been  suggested  that  county 
classes  be  established  where  transportation 
facilities  make  such  a  procedure  feasible,  or 
that  arrangements  be  made  to  have  rural 
children  with  seriously  defective  vision  en- 
rolled in  practice  schools  connected  with 
teacher-training  institutions.  Many  poten- 
tial sight-saving  class  pupils  now  go  to  schools 
for  the  blind.  This  practice  is  deplored  by 
most  leaders  in  the  blindness  prevention  field, 
for  it  is  felt  that  in  such  schools  partially  see- 
ing children  are  likely  to  be  maladjusted  edu- 
cationally and  socially.  A  few  schools  for  the 
blind,  however,  are  attempting  to  cope  with 
this  problem  by  establishing  sight-saving 
classes— a  more  desirable  practice  than  forc- 
ing partially  seeing  children  to  follow  meth- 
ods designed  for  the  blind. 

Sight-saving  classes  generally  use  rooms 
having  the  best  available  natural  and  arti- 
ficial lighting  conditions.  Their  equipment 
consists  of  adjustable  seats,   books  in  24- 
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point  type,  large  maps  in  simplified  detail, 
adequate  blackboard  space,  and  typewriters 
with  large  type.  The  plan  generally  followed 
is  to  have  pupils  recite  in  the  regular  grades 
and  perform  such  work  there  as  does  not 
involve  close  use  of  the  eyes,  returning  to  the 
sight-saving  classroom  for  study  and  other 
activities  requiring  vision.  The  teacher  acts 
as  a  helper  and  guide,  and  occasionally  stu- 
dent readers  may  be  provided  to  read  as- 
signments from  books  not  available  in  large 
type. 

An  essential  feature  of  a  sight-saving  pro- 
gram is  regular  and  efficient  ocular  super- 
vision, usually  by  the  local  school  ophthal- 
mologist. While  this  is  usually  provided, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  in- 
stances its  efficiency  might  be  improved.  It 
is  important  that  the  sight-saving  class 
teacher  have  some  knowledge  of  eye  troubles 
so  that  she  may  co-operate  intelligently  with 
the  ophthalmologist  and  school  nurse. 

Provision  for  pre-vocational  and  vocational 
guidance  is  an  important  feature.  By  this 
means  the  teacher  attempts  to  guide  pupils 
into  occupations  where  their  limited  vision 
will  not  be  a  handicap  or  result  in  a  further 
loss  of  sight.  Another  task  of  the  teacher  is 
to  train  children  in  habits  of  ocular  hygiene, 
otherwise  much  of  the  work  of  the  special 
class  may  be  lost  when  they  leave  school. 
Most  sight-saving  classes  are  in  elementary 
schools,  and  it  is  vital  that  pupils  know  how 
to  take  care  of  their  eyes  properly  if  they 
enter  high  school. 

Among  its  recommendations  concerning 
partially  seeing  children  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection 
(1930)  suggested  that  uniform  standards  of 
admission  should  be  set  up,  more  states 
should  provide  sight-saving  classes,  the  op- 
portunities of  such  classes  should  be  extended 
to  rural  children,  and  better  methods  of 
guidance  should  be  sought.  Extensive  re- 
search, both  as  to  causes  of  blindness  and  as 
to  materials  and  methods  of  instruction 
should  also  be  undertaken. 

Private  Societies  and  Public  Agencies 
The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 


Blindness  is  the  only  national  organization 
concerned  solely  with  this  work.  The  Society 
has  no  state  or  local  chapters,  but  in  some 
states  there  are  active  local  societies  engaged 
in  prevention  of  blindness  work.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  Illinois,  Maryland,  and  Loui- 
siana which,  in  that  order,  have  established 
state  societies  operating  on  independent 
budgets  and  rendering  valuable  services.  The 
American  Medical  Association,  American  So- 
cial Hygiene  Association,  and  other  similar 
organizations  are  instrumental  in  aiding  the 
program.  The  National  Safety  Council  is 
active  in  promoting  the  use  of  safety  devices 
in  industry,  and  the  National  Society  of  Il- 
luminating Engineers  is  responsible  for  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  school  officials  and  fac- 
tory owners  to  the  need  for  more  adequate 
lighting. 

Most  state  commissions  for  the  blind  are 
interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  prevention 
of  blindness.  In  some  states  they  have  blind- 
ness prevention  as  one  of  their  major  func- 
tions, using  methods  similar  to  other  organi- 
zations engaged  in  this  work.  Other  com- 
missions, when  cases  come  to  their  attention, 
merely  refer  them  to  the  proper  authorities, 
and  sometimes  provide  funds  for  glasses  or 
treatment.  In  general  there  is  close  co-opera- 
tion between  the  commissions  and  agencies 
concerned  directly  with  the  prevention  of 
blindness. 

While  organized  measures  for  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  in  this  country  began  en- 
tirely as  a  private  undertaking,  there  is  a 
rapidly  growing  sense  of  public  responsibility 
in  this  field.  In  some  respects  it  may  be  said 
that  at  present  the  work  is  fairly  equally  di- 
vided between  public  and  private  agencies, 
but  the  promotional  work  is  still  largely  in 
private  hands.  It  is  probable  that  without 
the  constant  activity  of  private  organizations 
to  secure  and  enforce  legislation,  little  prog- 
ress would  be  made  in  the  field  of  prevention 
of  blindness. 

Results  of  the  Depression 

While  the  depression  has  curtailed  to  some 
extent  the  funds  available  for  promoting 
blindness  prevention,  there  has  nevertheless 
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been  a  fairly  consistent  advance  in  the  work. 
Despite  the  general  reduction  in  all  types  of 
special  classes  in  public  schools,  14  new  sight- 
saving  classes  were  established  in  1933,  with 
3  more  in  1934  and  prospects  for  16  others. 
The  employment  of  additional  public  health 
nurses  under  the  Federal  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration permitted  work  for  blindness 
prevention  to  be  carried  on  in  areas  where 
this  otherwise  would  have  been  impossible. 
Six  states  benefited  particularly  from  this 
form  of  assistance. 
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BOARDING  HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN. 
See  Foster  Care  for  Children. 


Training  Requirements  and  Opportunities 

The  necessity  for  trained  workers  in  this 
field  has  given  rise  to  the  establishment  of 
training  courses  for  sight-saving-class  teach- 
ers and  for  medical  social  eye  workers. 
Courses  of  the  former  type  have  been  held 
since  1921  at  various  teacher-training  insti- 
tutions with  the  co-operation  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  In 
1934  there  were  75  students  enrolled  in  courses 
at  the  University  of  Chicago;  State  Teachers 
College,  Buffalo;  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University;  and  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. A  course  for  medical  social  eye  work- 
ers was  established  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary  in  1931,  and  a  similar 
course  is  given  under  the  auspices  of  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis.  Thirteen  grad- 
uates of  these  courses  are  now  engaged  ac- 
tively in  prevention  of  blindness  work. 
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BOARDING  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGED. 
See  the  Aged. 

BOY   RANGERS.     See  in  Scouting  and 
Related  Organizations. 

BOY  SCOUTS.    See  in  Scouting  and  Re- 
lated Organizations. 


BOYS'  CLUBS.  The  Boys'  Clubs  described 
in  this  article  are  independent  organizations, 
each  of  which  serves  the  boys  of  an  urban 
community  through  a  program  of  activities 
carried  on  under  trained  leadership  in  a  build- 
ing equipped  for  the  purpose.  These  bodies, 
which  ordinarily  bear  the  name  "Boys'  Club," 
are  represented  nationally  by  the  Boys'  Clubs 
of  America,  Incorporated,  organized  in  1906. 
The  movement  has  spread  to  140  American 
cities  and  includes  269  member  units.  Mem- 
bership in  each  unit  ranges  from  1,000  to 
5,000.  The  total  for  1934  was  234,309 
boys. 

Boys'  Clubs  are  distinguished  from  Boy 
Scout  organizations  in  that  the  latter  func- 
tion entirely  through  other  fostering  organi- 
zations. However,  more  than  half  the  Boys' 
Clubs  use  scouting  programs  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  work.  Boys'  Clubs  differ  also 
from  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  in 
that  the  latter  are  essentially  middle-class 
Protestant  bodies,  whereas  the  work  of  Boys' 
Clubs  is  concentrated  chiefly  in  congested 
centers  of  population  in  the  larger  cities 
where  there  is  a  high  percentage  of  foreign 
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born.  Both  organizations  render  vital  service 
in  their  respective  fields.  Neither  can  do  the 
work  of  the  other. 

The  sponsors  of  Boys'  Clubs  are  convinced 
that  the  movement  has  had  real  influence  in 
the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency.  This 
has  been  shown  statistically  by  studies  made 
by  the  national  organization  in  districts  served 
by  certain  Boys'  Clubs,  particularly  in  New 
York  City.  In  one  district  a  decrease  of  39 
per  cent  was  noted  over  a  previous  period,  at 
a  time  when  delinquency  in  other  districts  in 
the  same  city  was  on  the  increase.  Only  four 
members  of  this  particular  Club,  whose  total 
membership  was  over  5,000  boys,  became  in- 
volved with  the  police  during  the  year  studied. 
There  was  no  other  organization  in  the 
district  working  with  boys. 

Membership  /Activities,  Buildings,  and  Camps 
The  purpose  of  Boys'  Clubs  is  to  provide  a 
meeting  place  where  boys  may  spend  their 
leisure  time  and  participate  under  trained 
leadership  in  a  program  of  character-building 
activities  motivated  by  the  boys'  own  inter- 
ests and  desires.  The  Clubs  are  non-sectarian, 
all-inclusive  organizations,  recognizing  and 
fostering  spiritual  values,  but  definitely  leav- 
ing the  responsibility  for  religious  instruction 
to  the  home  and  the  church.  They  welcome 
all  boys  irrespective  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
nationality,  and  offer  a  program  not  for  an 
hour  a  day  or  one  day  a  week,  but  for  a 
boy's  entire  leisure  time.  They  receive  boys 
into  membership  as  soon  as  they  reach  the 
age  where  the  streets  are  used  for  leisure- 
time  purposes. 

Because  a  sense  of  proprietorship  on  the 
part  of  the  boys  is  felt  to  be  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  program,  membership  dues  are 
required.  These  are  nominal,  however,  rang- 
ing from  25  cents  a  year  for  the  younger  boys 
to  $3.00  a  year  for  older  members.  Dues  are 
frequently  paid  in  monthly  instalments  to 
make  the  financial  burden  as  light  as  possible 
for  boys  whose  pocket-money  is  usually  meas- 
ured in  pennies. 

Boys'  Club  programs  vary  according  to  lo- 
cal conditions.  The  following  facilities  are  us- 
ually provided:  gymnasium,  swimming  pool, 


shower  baths,  games  rooms,  club  rooms  for 
individual  meetings,  library,  motion  pictures, 
handicraft,  dramatics,  art,  music,  vocational 
guidance,  safety  education,  medical  and  den- 
tal clinics,  and  summer  camps.  Each  Boys' 
Club  has  a  building  planned  and  operated 
exclusively  for  its  work.  There  are  103  build- 
ings owned  by  the  Clubs,  and  166  buildings 
which  are  either  rented  or  loaned  by  a 
municipality.  On  January  1,  1934,  the  value 
of  owned  buildings  was  $12,657,535.42.  En- 
dowment funds  totaled  $3,218,897.20. 

In  132  Boys'  Clubs  camping  is  provided  as 
a  part  of  the  program,  with  a  capacity  of 
32,000  boys  annually.  The  investment  in  33 
camp  sites  and  permanent  buildings  owned 
by  individual  Clubs  is  valued  at  $1,003,984, 
and  the  camp  equipment  at  $351,365. 

Increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
problem  of  Negro  boys.  Clubs  for  this  group 
— which  has  been  designated  as  the  most 
underprivileged  class  in  the  juvenile  popula- 
tion of  the  country  — are  now  operating 
in  Brooklyn,  Charleston,  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Savannah. 

Leadership  and  Training 

Boys'  Clubs  are  using  2,755  volunteer 
workers,  these  outnumbering  the  paid  work- 
ers almost  two  to  one.  One  Club  in  New 
York  City  uses  135  volunteer  leaders;  they 
devote  one  evening  each  week  to  meeting 
with  groups  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  boys. 

Since  each  Boys'  Club  is  an  autonomous 
unit  there  are  no  uniform  requirements  for 
the  employment  of  staff  members.  In  the 
beginning  any  man  with  a  deep  interest  in 
boys  and  their  problems  and  a  certain  amount 
of  executive  ability  could  qualify  as  a  super- 
intendent. Gradually,  however,  a  highly 
specialized  technique  has  been  developed  and 
in  most  of  the  large  Clubs,  specific  training 
is  a  prerequisite  for  a  position  on  the  staff, 
whether  it  is  administrative,  or  is  in  the 
physical,  educational,  or  recreational  depart- 
ments. 

For  17  years  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America, 
Inc.,  has  offered  six  weeks  of  training  in 
boys'  work  leadership,  with  60  hours  of  class- 
room work.   This  course  was  first  conducted 
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in  co-operation  with  Teachers  College,  Col- 
umbia University,  and  for  the  past  four  years 
in  co-operation  with  New  York  University. 
Of  the  238  graduates  of  the  course,  68  are 
now  Boys'  Club  executives,  and  165  others 
are  recorded  as  employed  professionally  in 
the  movement.  Since  1930  the  School  of 
Education  of  New  York  University  has  of- 
fered a  four-year  undergraduate  course  for 
those  who  expect  to  engage  professionally  in 
boys'  work.  This  was  planned  in  co-operation 
with  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America  and  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 
In  addition  to  workers  so  trained  are  those 
who  have  entered  Boys'  Club  work  from  the 
social  settlement  or  probation  field,  or  from 
training  courses  offered  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  National  Recreation 
Association,  or  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Results  of  the  Depression 

Boys'  Clubs  have  grown  steadily  through- 
out the  depression,  both  in  number  of  Clubs 
and  in  total  membership.  Local  budgets  have 
been  decreased  of  necessity,  but  owing  chiefly 
to  the  judicious  use  of  volunteer  assistance, 
which  has  increased  to  meet  the  emergency, 
activities  have  suffered  little  or  none  at  all. 
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BUSINESS  MEN'S  SERVICE  CLUBS.  See 
Men's  Service  Clubs. 

CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS.  See  in  Scouting  and 
Related  Organizations. 

CANCER.  See  Public  Health  Associa- 
tions. 

CASE  WORK.   See  Social  Case  Work. 

CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  WORK.*  The  Catho- 
lic Church  in  the  United  States,  as  in  other 
countries,  has  endeavored  to  make  works  of 
service  an  integral  part  of  its  organic  life.  It 
has  regarded  service  or  charity  as  the  bond  of 
brotherhood  that  should  bind  its  members  to- 
gether. The  form  that  Catholic  charities  have 
assumed  in  this  country  has  depended  on 
the  cultural  traditions  of  racial  groups  that 
constitute  the  membership  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  became  a  matter  of  pride  for  each 
race  to  provide  for  its  own  members  in  need 
and  the  Church  fostered  this  pride  in  devel- 
oping its  works  of  charity.  Accordingly  the 
traces  of  varied  racial  influences  still  found  in 
the  Catholic  institutions  and  agencies  of  many 
large  industrial  cities  must  be  reckoned  with 
in  these  centers.  A  large  number  of  the  Catho- 
lic institutions  and  agencies  in  the  United 
States  have  been  developed  by  self-governing 
religious  communities.  The  central  diocesan 
organization  of  a  community,  usually  known 
as  "Catholic  Charities,"  is  therefore  to  a  large 
degree  a  federation  of  self-governing  agencies, 
and  its  program  will  depend  on  the  leadership 
it  develops  and  above  all  on  the  leadership  the 
central  authority  of  the  diocese  places  at  its 
disposal. 

Catholic  charities  embrace  every  type  of  or- 
ganized service  to  meet  human  needs  and  are 
directed  and  participated  in  both  by  the  reli- 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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gious  and  the  laity.  The  wide  extent  of  the 
charities  in  which  the  religious  communities 
participate  is  not  generally  realized.  Nearly 
24,000  women  members  of  such  communities 
in  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  social 
work  of  one  form  or  another,  as  ascertained  in 
a  recent  occupational  census  of  Catholic  sis- 
terhoods taken  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities  in  collaboration  with  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

Children's  Charities 

Catholic  charities  were  part  of  the  mechan- 
ism through  which  immigrants  adjusted  them- 
selves to  the  conditions  of  American  life. 
Large  numbers  of  immigrant  homes  were 
broken  by  ill  health  and  other  disintegrating 
forces,  and  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
cerns of  the  Church  was  the  rearing  of  chil- 
dren from  these  homes  in  their  own  religious 
faith.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  had  very  early 
set  up  combination  boarding  schools,  orphan- 
ages, and  day  schools  in  Albany,  Baltimore, 
Boston,  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  When  the 
problem  of  caring  for  dependent  and  neg- 
lected children  became  too  large  for  the  com- 
bination boarding  school  a  special  type  of 
institution  (orphanage)  was  established  for 
them.  The  other  religious  communities  later 
founded  in  this  country  or  introduced  from 
Europe  tended  to  follow  the  same  program. 
Manual  training  and  industrial  schools  estab- 
lished in  several  places  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  represented  another  pat- 
tern of  care  for  dependent  and  neglected 
Catholic  children.  These  institutions  were 
intended  primarily  for  children  over  12  years 
of  age  as  a  supplement  to  the  care  and  train- 
ing received  in  the  orphanages. 

Many  of  the  first  efforts  to  provide  for  im- 
migrant children  away  from  their  own  homes 
were  concentrated  upon  finding  foster  homes 
for  them.  These  efforts,  however,  were  not 
successful,  particularly  when  fever-infected 
immigrant  ships  and  ever-recurring  epidemics 
in  the  cities  left  large  numbers  of  children  on 
the  hands  of  the  Church  or  its  charities. 

The  child-caring  homes  of  the  Church  rep- 
resent the  major  part  of  its  work  for  children 


in  this  country.  Reports  received  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities 
from  85  of  the  105  Catholic  dioceses  and  cov- 
ering three  months  of  1933  show  a  total  of  293 
institutions,  caring  for  33,042  children.  In 
these  dioceses  the  income  from  both  public 
and  private  sources  for  the  institutional  care 
of  children  in  1933  was  $12,091,857.  Reports 
from  all  dioceses  will  probably  show  that 
Catholic  institutions  are  caring  for  approxi- 
mately 45,000  children. 

During  the  decades  of  the  seventies  and 
eighties  Catholic  leaders  preferred  the  insti- 
tutional method  of  child  care.  After  1895, 
however,  this  attitude  began  to  change  very 
decidedly,  the  leaders  being  convinced  that 
they  must  have  an  organized  foster  home  pro- 
gram operating  side  by  side  with  their  insti- 
tutional program.  Due  to  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  Home  Bureau,  organized  in  New 
York  City  in  1897,  similar  agencies  were 
established  in  Baltimore,  Detroit,  Newark, 
and  Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  now  in  the 
United  States  32  Catholic  child-placing  agen- 
cies with  a  total  of  15,000  children  under  care. 

The  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  Other 
Volunteer  Organisations 

The  immigrant  groups  in  the  United  States 
developed  many  varieties  of  mutual  aid,  pat- 
terned after  their  racial  traditions  and  modes 
of  life.  In  the  course  of  time  these  groups 
recognized  that  they  had  certain  fundamental 
problems  in  common  and  that  they  could 
adopt  common  methods  of  dealing  with  them. 
In  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  any  other  organization, 
they  found  a  common  meeting  ground.  The 
Society's  leadership  in  this  movement  nat- 
urally gave  it  a  position  of  great  prominence 
in  Catholic  work  in  this  country.  It  was 
championing  a  cause  which  appealed  to  Cath- 
olics of  all  races. 

Through  their  association  with  other  social 
agencies  the  members  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  came  to  see  that  work  for  the 
conservation  of  home  life  could  not  be  done 
by  decentralized  and  unguided  volunteer  ef- 
fort. They  were  convinced  that  something 
should  be  done  to  provide  the  Society's  parish 
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conferences  with  trained  leadership  on  a  city- 
wide  basis.  Accordingly,  between  1900  and 
1910  the  Society  set  up  central  offices  in  sev- 
eral cities  to  provide  trained  leadership  for 
their  volunteers  engaged  in  family  service. 
The  leaders  of  the  Society  also  made  impor- 
tant pioneer  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  summer  fresh-air  work  for  under- 
nourished children,  the  organization  of  boys' 
clubs,  and  the  establishment  of  special  courts 
for  hearing  children's  cases,  in  addition  to 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Care  called  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1909.  Most  of  the 
important  elements  entering  into  Catholic 
charities'  programs  today  may  be  traced  to 
the  early  efforts  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society.  In  the  year  1932-1933  it  had  2,494 
parish  conferences  and  31,000  active  volun- 
teers, with  relief  expenditures  of  $5,329,191. 
In  at  least  five  cities  full-time  workers  are  em- 
ployed to  direct  volunteers  and  to  supplement 
their  efforts,  but  most  of  the  Society's  activi- 
ties are  on  a  volunteer  basis.  In  a  few  places 
full-time  workers  are  employed  for  special- 
ized work  in  child  care.  Since  1915,  however, 
services  requiring  full-time  staff  members 
have  increasingly  been  turned  over  to  a  dio- 
cesan organization  of  Catholic  Charities. 

In  addition  to  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  several  other  volunteer  Catholic  or- 
ganizations have  been  active  in  social  work. 
For  example,  the  Council  of  Catholic  Women 
has  provided  volunteer  service  for  the  Dio- 
cesan Bureau  in  Hartford;  the  Seattle  Coun- 
cil has  operated  a  child-placing  agency  and 
the  Denver  Council  has  conducted  a  settle- 
ment in  the  Mexican  district  of  the  city;  the 
Ladies  of  Charity  have  organized  extensive 
volunteer  programs  in  New  York,  Baltimore, 
and  Washington,  D.  C;  the  Catholic  Daugh- 
ters of  America  have  financed  the  placement 
of  children  in  free  homes  for  children  in  Pitts- 
burgh; and  the  Knights  of  Columbus  have 
conducted  recreational  activities  for  boys  in 
Brooklyn  and  special  case  work  for  behavior 
problem  boys  in  Pittsburgh.  Similar  pro- 
grams for  boys  have  also  been  sponsored  by 
the  Holy  Name  Societies  of  Baltimore  and 
Chicago. 


Settlements  and  Recreational  Programs 

Though  the  resources  of  the  Church  were 
heavily  taxed  in  the  early  years  to  satisfy  the 
religious  needs  of  the  new  immigrants,  leaders 
in  a  few  large  centers  of  population  organized 
social  service  programs  for  them.  For  exam- 
ple, certain  lay  groups,  including  the  Christ 
Child  Society,  Catholic  Women's  League  of 
Detroit,  Amberg  Club  of  Kansas  City,  So- 
dality Union  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Brownson 
Home  of  Los  Angeles,  established  settlements 
in  the  new  immigrant  centers.  These  were 
interested  primarily  in  the  religious  training 
of  the  children  of  the  immigrants  but  they 
developed  also  a  great  variety  of  social  ser- 
vice according  to  the  needs  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  were  established.  Some  opened 
day  nurseries,  others  provided  health  care, 
while  all  have  offered  some  kind  of  organized 
recreational  program. 

Religious  communities,  including  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  Mission  Helpers  of  the  Holy 
Souls  in  Purgatory,  and  the  Sisters  of  the 
Most  Blessed  Trinity,  have  also  been  active 
in  the  settlement  field.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  45  Catholic  settlements  in  operation 
in  the  United  States.  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Catholic 
parishes  in  the  congested  areas  to  take  over 
the  functions  formerly  exercised  by  settle- 
ments, especially  in  the  field  of  recreation. 
Many  of  these  parishes  now  have  extensive 
recreational  and  social  programs,  both  for 
children  and  adults,  the  development  of  which 
is  becoming  an  important  function  of  the 
junior  clergy.  See  Youth  Service  Associa- 
tions (Catholic  Youth  Movement). 

Central  Diocesan  Organisations 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  Catholic 
charities  program  in  recent  years  has  been 
the  development  of  central  diocesan  organi- 
zations. There  are  now  62  such  organizations 
in  the  United  States,  with  over  40  branch 
bureaus.  All  except  possibly  four  have  been 
established  since  1920.  I  n  addition  to  "  Catho- 
lic Charities,"  the  name  most  widely  used, 
these  organizations  are  known  as  the  Bureau 
or  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  Catholic 
Social  Welfare  Bureau,  and  Diocesan  Bureau 
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of  Social  Service.  In  this  article  such  central 
diocesan  organizations  are  referred  to  as 
"Catholic  Charities." 

Operating  under  the  leadership  of  the  bish- 
ops, Catholic  Charities  have  endeavored  to 
unite  the  various  Catholic  charitable  institu- 
tions and  organizations  of  a  diocese  in  a  cen- 
tral co-ordinated  program.  They  seek  to  im- 
prove the  methods  and  policies  of  their  allied 
groups  and  to  relate  their  work  more  defi- 
nitely to  community-wide  programs.  In  all 
their  planning  they  have  profited  greatly  by 
the  pioneer  efforts  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul. 

Catholic  Charities  have  been  deeply  inter- 
ested in  improving  the  standards  of  children's 
institutions.  They  have  organized  a  case- 
work service,  governing  intake  and  discharge, 
and  have  introduced  better  standards  of  medi- 
cal care.  Catholic  Charities  have  also  made 
great  improvements  in  the  educational  and 
character-building  program  of  the  institutions. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  to 
abandon  congregate  methods  in  dealing  with 
children.  Practically  all  new  institutions 
have  been  built  according  to  the  group  or 
cottage  plan.  Through  conferences  and  in- 
stitutes a  beginning  has  been  made  in  a  train- 
ing program  for  the  personnel  of  the  institu- 
tions. A  few  of  the  communities  engaged  in 
this  type  of  work  have  been  sending  their 
members  to  schools  of  social  work. 

Before  the  establishment  of  central  dio- 
cesan organizations  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  had  developed  a  full-time  family  ser- 
vice in  a  few  cities.  This  service  has  been 
expanded  and  placed  on  a  new  footing  by  the 
family  divisions  of  Catholic  Charities. 

Specialised  Divisions  and  Hospitals 

At  least  twenty-five  central  diocesan  or- 
ganizations have  family  service  programs 
which  measure  up  to  fairly  good  standards 
and  this  number  is  steadily  increasing.  When 
they  were  first  set  up,  family  divisions  con- 
fined their  efforts  to  providing  leadership  for 
volunteer  groups.  In  time,  however,  they 
found  it  necessary  to  develop  a  systematic 
case  work  program,  and  between  1924  and 
1930  many  of  them  assumed  large  relief  re- 


sponsibilities. With  relief  now  administered 
almost  entirely  by  public  agencies  these  di- 
visions have  returned  to  their  original  func- 
tion of  enlarging  and  enriching  the  pastoral 
ministry  of  the  Church  in  the  form  of  personal 
service  to  the  people.  To  improve  that  ser- 
vice the  Church  is  naturally  anxious  to  use  all 
the  technique  that  science  and  human  experi- 
ence may  develop. 

The  Church  is  particularly  concerned  with 
behavior  problems,  recognizing  a  duty  to  in- 
terpret the  Christian  teaching  in  relation  to 
them.  It  must  set  before  the  people  the  basic 
purposes  of  human  life  and  conduct  and  the 
ways  and  means  of  attaining  them.  Catholic 
social  work  therefore  stresses  the  treatment 
and  prevention  of  delinquency.  At  least  ten 
central  diocesan  organizations  have  special 
departments  for  protective  care.  There  are 
also  57  Houses  of  the  Good  Shepherd  which 
provide  care  and  treatment  for  nearly  8,000 
behavior  problem  girls,  and  12  industrial 
schools  for  behavior  problem  boys. 

Hospitals  form  a  very  important  part  of  the 
social  work  program  of  the  Church.  There 
are  649  Catholic  hospitals  in  this  country 
with  a  total  of  87,612  beds  and  11,349  bassi- 
nets. About  thirty  of  the  hospitals  have 
medical  social  service  departments.  Though 
these  institutions  have  been  somewhat  iso- 
lated from  the  diocesan  programs  of  Catholic 
Charities,  there  is  at  present  a  noticeable 
tendency  on  their  part  to  relate  their  work 
more  integrally  with  other  Catholic  as  well 
as  community-wide  programs. 

Training  for  Social  Work 

The  opening  of  the  School  of  Social  Work  at 
the  Catholic  University  in  1934  was  indica- 
tive of  a  new  interest  on  the  part  of  Catholic 
leaders  in  social  work.  The  School  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  University,  with  its  own 
faculty  and  dean.  It  aims  to  prepare  students 
for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  and  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  in  Social  Work.  The  School 
will  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  program 
of  the  already  established  Catholic  schools 
of  social  service,  including  Loyola  University 
School  of  Social  Work,  Chicago;  Fordham 
University  School  of  Social  Work,  New  York 
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City;  St.  Louis  University  School  of  Social 
Work;  and  the  National  Catholic  School  of 
Social  Service  in  Washington.  It  will  occupy 
a  field  that  has  not  been  entered  by  the  other 
schools,  its  basic  objective  being  to  develop 
leaders  in  Catholic  social  work.  It  will  pre- 
pare priests  for  executive  positions  in  the  field, 
and  for  teaching  in  Catholic  colleges  and 
seminaries.  It  will  also  provide  training  for 
members  of  the  religious  communities,  men 
and  women  engaged  in  the  charitable  activi- 
ties of  the  Church,  and  it  will  give  the  Catho- 
lic laity  an  opportunity  for  training  and  re- 
search in  the  field  of  social  work.  Its  entire 
program  will  emphasize  research  as  well  as 
professional  training. 

National  Organisations 

The  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Chari- 
ties has  exercised  considerable  influence  on 
the  standards  of  Catholic  social  work  in  the 
United  States.  The  Conference,  which  was 
organized  in  1910,  represented  the  first  effort 
to  bring  together  nationally  all  the  groups  en- 
gaged in  Catholic  charitable  work.  During 
the  first  10  years  of  its  existence  it  contributed 
a  valuable  body  of  literature  on  Catholic 
charities,  including  the  Catholic  Charities  Re- 
view, which  it  established  in  1916.  In  1923  it 
formulated  a  program  for  Catholic  children's 
institutions  and  in  1928  promoted  a  very 
extensive  study  of  Catholic  children's  insti- 
tutions, the  findings  of  which  have  been  em- 
bodied in  Children's  Institutions  (infra  cit.) 
by  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Cooper.  In  1926  it 
made  a  study  of  the  family  divisions  of  five 
central  diocesan  organizations.  In  1934  a 
committee  of  the  Conference  began  a  study 
of  personnel  standards  in  Catholic  agencies, 
and  a  committee  of  directors  of  diocesan  or- 
ganizations undertook  a  study  of  the  relation- 
ships of  the  federal  government  to  social  work. 

The  organization  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  in  1919  gave  a  great  stim- 
ulus to  Catholic  social  work  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  the  field  of  social  action. 
It  added  the  weight  of  Church  authority  and 
leadership  to  the  work  of  pioneer  Catholic 
leaders  in  social  reform  in  this  country. 
Through   its  social   action   department,   its 


Councils  of  Catholic  Men  and  Women,  its 
Catholic  Conference  on  Industrial  Problems, 
and  its  Rural  Life  Conference,  it  has  provided 
instrumentalities  for  making  Catholic  teach- 
ing more  widely  known.  What  not  long  ago 
might  have  been  regarded  as  a  few  voices  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness  has  now  assumed  the  pro- 
portions of  a  great  national  social  movement. 
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CHARACTER-BUILDING  ACTIVITIES. 
The  forms  of  work  usually  included  in  this 
term  are  the  recreational  and  other  activities 
listed  in  Group  9,  p.  21.  Objection  is  some- 
times made  to  the  expression  because  of  its 
implication  that  other  types  of  social  work 
are  not  ''character-building."  The  critics 
contend  that  "social  group  work"  or  "leisure- 
time  activities"  are  preferable  designations. 
See  Social  Group  Work. 

CHARACTER  EDUCATION.  See  in  Social 

Work  Year  Book,  1929. 

CHARITABLE    FOUNDATIONS.        See 
Foundations  in  Social  Work. 

CHARITIES   ENDORSEMENT.      See  in 
Financing  Private  Social  Work. 
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CHARITIES,   STATE  AGENCIES.      See 
Public  Welfare,  State  Agencies. 

CHARITY     ORGANIZATION      SOCIE- 
TIES.    See  Family  Welfare  Work. 

CHILD  AND   YOUTH    PROTECTION.* 

Child  protection  is  a  specialized  child  welfare 
service.  It  is  directed  toward  children  who 
are  suffering  from  cruelty  or  improper  guard- 
ianship, whose  rights  are  violated  or  threat- 
ened, or  whose  physical,  mental,  or  moral 
welfare  is  endangered  through  the  neglect  of 
their  parents  or  custodians.  The  child  pro- 
tective worker  considers  particularly  the  legal 
aspects  of  each  situation,  and  if  necessary  or 
advisable  invokes  the  aid  of  a  court  to  safe- 
guard the  child. 

The  problems  faced  fall  into  three  groups: 
(a)  children  who  are  suffering  from  cruelty, 
from  physical,  medical,  or  moral  neglect, 
or  from  desertion,  non-support,  or  abandon- 
ment; children  who  have  special  defects  of 
mind  or  body  and  are  not  receiving  the 
special  care  they  need  on  that  account;  and 
cases  involving  violation  of  chastity  or  other 
forms  of  sexual  abuse;  (b)  children  who  are 
members  of  broken  or  breaking  families 
where  serious  emotional  or  personality  con- 
flicts exist  due  to  physical  or  mental  ill- 
health,  feeble-mindedness,  unemployment, 
low  income,  delinquency,  or  similar  causes,  or 
where  the  maladjustment  of  a  family  is  so 
pronounced  that  the  children  lack  reasonable 
security  and  an  opportunity  for  normal  de- 
velopment; (c)  children  who  are  victims  of 
neglectful  communities  in  which  they  are 
exploited  for  gain— as  in  child  labor,  low- 
standard  dance  halls,  or  other  socially  inade- 
quate types  of  commercialized  recreation — 
or  where  they  lack  the  protection  of  adequate 
laws  governing  child  marriage. 

Societies  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 

Beginning  in  New  York  City  in  1874,  and 

soon  afterward  in  other  cities,  Societies  for  the 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  (SPCCs) 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


were  organized.  These  were  primarily  le- 
galistic, emphasis  being  placed  on  the  "res- 
cue of  children  from  depraved  parents"  with 
reliance  on  police  methods  and  court  pro- 
cedures. For  a  time  this  movement  spread 
rapidly  in  the  larger  centers  of  population  but 
for  several  decades  it  has  been  on  the  wane. 
A  few  of  the  societies,  first  in  Massachusetts 
in  1910,  and  later  in  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Newark,  and  a  few  other  cities,  have  intro- 
duced social  case  work  methods.  These 
societies  have  naturally  found  their  affiliation 
chiefly  with  the  large  group  of  agencies  organ- 
ized for  the  care  of  dependent  and  neglected 
children.  See  Foster  Care  for  Children. 
Most  of  the  SPCCs,  however,  hold  to  the  old 
tradition,  asserting  that  they  are  agencies  for 
law  enforcement,  not  for  social  service.  The 
number  of  such  societies  now  functioning  is 
uncertain  because  published  directories  in- 
clude some  which  are  inactive,  but  undoubt- 
edly the  number  has  declined  and  leadership 
in  the  child  protective  movement,  formerly 
held  by  this  group,  has  passed  to  other 
agencies.  SPCCs  were  not  organized  in  most 
of  the  smaller  communities  and  they  have 
done  little  work  in  rural  areas.  They  have 
been  very  active  in  a  few  large  cities  and 
perfunctorily  so  in  others.  Their  service  to 
children  has  been  frequently  combined  with 
protection  to  animals  under  the  name  "Hu- 
mane Society,"  and  in  many  places  the  work 
for  animals  has  entirely  eliminated  the  child 
protective  program. 

Juvenile  Protective  Associations 

In  a  few  cities  child  protective  agencies, 
under  some  such  name  as  "Juvenile  Protec- 
tive Association,"  have  developed.  Though 
some  attention  has  been  given  to  cases  of 
neglect  or  abuse  of  individual  children  these 
associations  have  been  primarily  concerned 
with  the  discovery  and  correction  of  com- 
munity conditions  which  contribute  to  juve- 
nile delinquency,  such  as  the  sale  of  tobacco, 
liquor,  or  fire-arms  to  children,  child  labor  on 
the  stage,  begging,  street  trading,  or  motion 
picture  attendance  by  children,  and  baby 
farms.  The  Juvenile  Protective  Association 
of  Chicago  is  an  illustration  of  the  more 
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vigorous  of  these  associations.  There  are  not 
many  of  them  in  the  country  and  they  do  not 
bulk  large  in  the  child  protective  field. 

Girls'  Protective  Agencies 

Within  the  past  two  decades  specialized 
agencies  have  developed  to  meet  the  modern 
problems  of  adolescent  girls.  These  were 
frequently  started  by  volunteers  without 
professional  staff;  they  acted  as  juvenile  pro- 
bation officers  for  courts  which  had  no  sala- 
ried officers.  These  agencies— known  prin- 
cipally as  Girls'  Service  or  Protective  Leagues 
or  Associations— have  tended  increasingly  to 
become  case-working  agencies,  though  con- 
tinuing to  use  volunteers  under  professional 
leadership.  With  the  increasing  complexity 
of  life  in  modern  society,  complicated  by 
changes  in  the  family  due  to  industrial  civili- 
zation, immigration,  and  similar  causes,  an 
increasing  number  of  young  girls  have  needed 
advice,  assistance,  and  protection  in  addition 
to  that  offered  by  their  parents.  Indeed, 
parents  have  frequently  sought  this  service, 
as  have  teachers,  employers,  and  others.  The 
agencies  in  this  special  field  have  recognized 
that  much  can  be  done  by  making  adjust- 
ments within  the  home  and  changing  the 
points  of  view  of  its  various  members  toward 
each  other.  This  has  been  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  families  in  which  the  parents  are 
foreign  born.  Because  the  children  have  more 
quickly  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  en- 
vironment—or have  been  born  into  it — the 
traditional  role  of  parent  and  child  is  re- 
versed, the  children  being  interpreters  of  the 
environment  to  their  parents.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  parental  authority,  a 
sense  of  futility  and  bewilderment,  and  an 
over-development  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  young  people.  In  these  and  similar 
situations  wise  and  sympathetic  guidance  of 
a  girls'  protective  worker  is  frequently  of 
great  importance.  Much  use  has  been  made 
of  psychiatrists  and  psychologists  in  studying 
the  emotional  factors  of  girls'  problems  which 
affect  their  social  relationship. 

The  problems  presented  in  girls'  protective 
work  are  varied  and  are  frequently  concerned 
with  the  intangible  values  of  life.  They  range 


from  minor  personal  situations,  where  advice 
and  guidance  are  sufficient,  to  serious  be- 
havior difficulties,  mental  or  emotional  dis- 
turbances, or  conditions  resulting  from 
physical  or  mental  handicaps.  They  include 
defiance  of  authority,  disobedience,  untruth- 
fulness, associating  with  undesirable  compan- 
ions, family  friction,  truancy,  running  away 
from  home,  and  sexual  misbehaviors.  Efforts 
are  made  to  deal  with  these  situations  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  court,  relying  upon  intensive 
case  work  service  and  the  assistance  of  inter- 
ested agencies,  such  as  child  guidance  clinics, 
schools,  vocational  guidance  service,  and 
recreational  agencies. 

In  1925  the  Girls'  Protective  Council  was 
organized.  It  is  now  known  as  the  National 
Girls'  Work  Council.  Its  over  200  member 
agencies  include  not  only  those  dealing  ex- 
clusively with  girls  but  a  variety  of  other 
social  agencies  having  contact  with  girls' 
problems. 

Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  Agencies 

There  are  at  present  55  Big  Brother  or 
Big  Sister  organizations  united  in  a  national 
federation,  each  with  a  paid  secretary  and  a 
group  of  volunteer  leaders.  In  267  other 
cities  the  organizations  are  composed  of 
volunteers.  Each  volunteer  takes  a  brief 
course  of  training  and  then  assumes  responsi- 
bility for  one  child.  Many  of  the  children 
thus  befriended— about  23  per  cent  of  the 
total— are  referred  by  juvenile  courts  and  for 
them  the  service  is  an  informal  probation 
service.  The  Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters 
attempt  to  keep  boys  and  girls  who  have 
begun  to  show  behavior  problems  from  be- 
coming delinquent,  to  improve  their  environ- 
ment, and  to  help  them  with  their  various 
personal  and  family  problems.  The  problems 
presented  by  these  children  are  so  complex, 
and  require  so  much  time,  understanding, 
and  patience  that  the  turnover  among  lay 
leaders  has  been  large.  While  a  few  of  these 
associations  have  shown  great  vitality  and 
have  made  a  genuine  contribution,  their 
number  is  limited  and  they  play  only  a 
minor  role  in  the  general  field  of  child  pro- 
tection. 
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Public  Agencies 

For  many  years  responsibility  for  child 
protection  was  left  almost  entirely  to  private 
agencies  such  as  those  mentioned  above. 
They  were  generally  independent,  autono- 
mous, local  units,  only  loosely  gathered  into 
national  federations,  if  indeed  they  had  any 
such  national  relationships.  Great  sections 
of  child  populations  were  untouched  by  them 
and  in  many  other  places  the  service  rendered 
was  perfunctory  and  of  poor  standard.  The 
brilliant  exceptions  to  this  general  picture 
have  been  few  in  number.  These  few  have 
made  great  contributions  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  problem  of  neglected  children  and 
have  blazed  the  trail  for  a  wider  and  more 
generally  effective  service,  but  the  belief  has 
become  increasingly  accepted  that  if  children 
are  to  be  adequately  protected  from  neglect 
the  service  must  be  performed  by  public 
agencies.  This  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
recent  White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection.1 

Unfortunately,  public  agencies  for  child 
protection  have  been  very  slow  in  develop- 
ment. The  juvenile  court  movement,  of 
which  so  much  was  hoped,  serves  only  a  part 
of  the  population,  and  many  of  the  courts 
established  have  been  great  disappointments. 
Most  of  them  have  concentrated  attention 
upon  delinquent  children,  and  the  problems 
of  neglect,  which  so  often  tend  to  delin- 
quency, have  remained  untouched.  Only  a 
few  courts  have  well-developed  probation 
staffs.  See  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Rela- 
tions Courts  and  Probation.  In  a  few 
other  places  municipal  or  county  boards  of 
child  welfare  have  been  established,  some  of 
which  have  been  active  in  the  child  protec- 
tive field.  Some  police  departments,  largely 
through  the  use  of  policewomen,  have  also 
made  a  valuable  contribution.  See  Police- 
women. Though  public  schools,  through 
their  visiting  teachers  and  attendance  offi- 
cers, have  made  a  beginning  in  the  field,  the 
attendance  officer  is  frequently  only  a  truant 
officer,  in  the  old  meaning  of  that  term,  and 
is  unaware  of  the  social  implications  of  his 


1  See  its  report,  infra  cit.,  p.  387. 


task,  while  the  visiting  teacher  movement  is 
in  effect  in  only  relatively  few  places.  See 
Compulsory  School  Attendance  and  Vis- 
iting Teachers. 

The  hope  of  remedying  this  situation, 
according  to  the  White  House  Conference 
report  already  referred  to,  lies  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  child  welfare  bureaus  within 
county  welfare  departments,  staffed  by  work- 
ers trained  in  the  child  welfare  field.  In  1932 
there  were  16  states  which  had  such  depart- 
ments more  or  less  generally  organized,  but 
full-time  workers  were  employed  in  less  than 
a  fifth  of  the  1,537  counties  in  these  states. 
See  Public  Welfare,  Local  Agencies.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  widely- 
established  county  or  municipal  units  for 
emergency  relief  may  develop  into  local  pub- 
lic welfare  departments  under  which  ade- 
quate child  protective  service  may  eventually 
be  maintained  throughout  the  country. 

Child  protection  as  a  public  function  is 
thus  not  the  responsibility  of  any  particular 
type  of  agency.  From  that  standpoint  it  may 
seem  to  be  less  extensive  than  the  work 
carried  on  in  the  specialized  private  societies. 
But  the  public  agencies  in  contact  with  the 
problem  are  so  much  more  numerous  that 
their  protective  efforts— of  varying  effective- 
ness—may easily  be  the  major  activities  in 
the  field. 

Public  Dance  Halls 

All  agencies  in  the  protective  field  recog- 
nize the  damaging  influence  in  many  cases  of 
the  commercial  dance  halls  of  their  com- 
munities. These  organizations— particularly 
juvenile  and  girls'  protective  associations — 
have,  therefore,  endeavored  to  have  adequate 
public  control  established  over  such  enter- 
prises, through  policewomen  or  otherwise. 
See  Policewomen.  Thirty-one  states  now 
have  regulatory  laws,  and,  according  to  a 
study  of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau, 
ordinances  for  the  same  purpose  had  been 
enacted  in  240  out  of  492  cities  studied  in 
1929.  The  best  results  seem  to  have  followed 
where  a  reasonable  plan  of  supervision  has 
been  established,  supported  by  public  opin- 
ion, and  where  the  co-operation  of  the  owners 
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or  managers  of  the  dance  halls  has  been 
obtained.  A  municipal  inspector  issues  the 
required  licenses  and  is  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  regulations.  Frequently 
the  dance  hall  managements  are  required  to 
employ  hostesses  or  matrons,  acceptable  to 
the  city  inspector.  These  women,  who  are 
responsible  for  supervision  of  the  dances,  give 
particular  attention  to  young  girls.  Many 
communities  prescribe  a  minimum  age  below 
which  admission  is  denied.  See  Public 
Dance  Halls  in  the  Social  Work  Year  Book, 
1933. 

Because  such  regulation  is  only  partly 
satisfactory,  agencies  concerned  with  child 
protection  are  increasingly  turning  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  dances  held  under  municipal  aus- 
pices in  schools,  community  centers,  play 
streets,  parks,  piers,  and  other  public  places. 
See  Community  Centers.  Their  develop- 
ment, however,  is  still  so  small  comparatively 
that  attendance  at  commercialized  dance 
halls  has  not  been  much  affected. 
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CHILD  CARE.  See  Foster  Care  for 
Children. 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  RESEARCH. 
See  in  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

CHILD  GUIDANCE  CLINICS.  See  Psy- 
chiatric Clinics  for  Children. 

CHILD  HEALTH.  See  School  Health 
Work. 

CHILD  HEALTH  OR  WELFARE,  FED- 
ERAL AGENCIES.  See  Federal  Agen- 
cies in  Social  Work. 

CHILD  HYGIENE  is  a  term  applied 
broadly  to  all  activities  for  promoting  the 
health  of  children.  See  Maternal  and  In- 
fant Hygiene;  Preschool  Children; 
Public  Health,  Local  Agencies;  Public 
Health,  State  Agencies;  and  School 
Health  Work. 

CHILD  LABOR.  See  in  Labor  Legisla- 
tion. 

CHILD  PLACING.  See  Foster  Care  for 
Children. 


CHILD  PROTECTION. 
Youth  Protection. 


See  Child  and 


CHILD  STUDY.    See  Parent  Education. 

CHILD  WELFARE.  This  term  in  its  broad 
use  applies  to  all  activities  which  aim  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  children.  See  Child 
Welfare  Commissions  in  the  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  1933.  In  its  narrower  meaning 
child  welfare  is  usually  restricted  to  efforts 
for  children  who  are  handicapped  socially, 
physically,  mentally,  or  emotionally.  The 
classes  most  frequently  specified  are  the  de- 
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pendent,  destitute,  delinquent,  neglected, 
incorrigible,  wayward,  truant,  illegitimate, 
mentally  defective  or  feeble-minded,  crippled, 
physically  handicapped,  or  children  in  need 
of  special  care.  In  this  article  these  classes 
are  combined  into  five  major  groups— the 
dependent,  neglected,  delinquent,  physically 
handicapped,  and  mentally  defective. 

Dependent  Children 

This  group  includes  children  who  have  lost 
one  or  both  parents  and  whose  remaining 
parents  or  guardians  on  that  account  or  for 
other  reasons  are  unable  to  support  them  or 
have  surrendered  them  legally  or  informally 
to  a  social  agency,  public  or  private.  Care  in 
their  own  homes  is  provided  for  such  chil- 
dren by  family  welfare  or  private  societies, 
or  by  public  agencies  which  administer  moth- 
ers' aid  or  general  relief  to  families  in  their 
own  homes.  In  addition  day  nurseries  pro- 
vide day  care  for  young  children  of  certain 
employed  mothers.  See  Day  Nurseries, 
Family  Welfare  Work,  Foster  Care  for 
Children,  Mothers'  Aid,  Public  Relief, 
and  Unemployment  Relief. 

Dependent  children  are  cared  for  outside 
of  their  homes  in  specially  designed  residen- 
tial institutions  and  by  organizations  (and 
some  child-caring  institutions)  which  pro- 
vide foster  homes  in  which  their  wards  are 
placed  with  compensation,  for  free  care,  or 
for  adoption.  See  Adoption  and  Foster 
Care  for  Children.  For  the  care  and 
placement  of  children  of  unmarried  mothers 
see  Children  of  Unmarried  Parents.  In 
most  states  the  juvenile  court  has  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  commitment  of  dependent  chil- 
dren. Elsewhere  state  or  local  boards  of  pub- 
lic welfare  have  this  power.  The  state  boards 
are  usually  given  authority  to  license  and 
supervise  child-caring  institutions  and  agen- 
cies. See  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Rela- 
tions Courts;  Public  Welfare,  Local 
Agencies;  and  Public  Welfare,  State 
Agencies. 


ians,  although  able  to  do  so,  fail  to  give 
them  the  proper  care.  Such  agencies  as  juve- 
nile courts,  societies  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children,  humane  societies,  juve- 
nile protective  associations,  and  children's 
aid  societies  assume  responsibility  not  only 
for  the  care  of  such  children,  but  also  for  the 
prosecution  of  adults  who  are  responsible  for 
the  neglect.  Progressive  organizations  in  this 
field,  instead  of  immediately  removing  the 
child  from  the  home,  seek  to  improve  the 
home.  In  some  such  cases  the  parent  is 
placed  on  probation.  If  the  child  has  to  be 
removed  from  an  unfit  home,  he  is  treated  as 
a  dependent  child.  See  Child  and  Youth 
Protection,  Foster  Care  for  Children, 
and  Probation. 

Delinquent  Children 

In  this  group  are  children  who  have  vio- 
lated some  public  law  or  ordinance,  or  are 
considered  to  be  in  moral  danger  because 
of  their  behavior.  Modern  procedure  centers 
upon  the  child  and  the  causes  of  the  behavior 
rather  than  upon  the  behavior  itself.  In  all 
but  two  states  juvenile  courts  have  been 
created  with  jurisdiction  over  juvenile  de- 
linquents. If  it  seems  best  for  the  children, 
the  court  may  place  them  on  probation  or 
commit  them  to  institutions.  Occasionally 
delinquent  children  are  placed  in  private 
family  homes.  See  Behavior  Problems,  Ju- 
venile and  Domestic  Relations  Courts, 
and  Probation.  See  also  Delinquent  Chil- 
dren, Foster  Home  Care  in  the  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

Detention  Care  for  Children 

Pending  final  disposition  by  a  juvenile 
court,  children  may  be  held  in  a  detention 
home  controlled  either  by  the  court  or  by 
some  private  agency,  or  may  be  placed  in 
family  homes  for  temporary  care.  See  Foster 
Care  for  Children  and  Juvenile  and 
Domestic  Relations  Courts  (Section  on 
Juvenile  Detention). 


Neglected  Children  Preventive  Work  for  Children 

Neglected  children  are  those  who  are  suf-         This  term  applies  to  activities  for  the  pre- 
fering  from  abuse  or  whose  parents  or  guard-      vention  of  dependency,   neglect,   or  delin- 
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quency  among  children.  Basic  to  all  such 
activities  is  scientific  research  into  the  as- 
pects of  child  life  at  different  periods,  supple- 
mented by  efforts  to  make  the  findings  of 
science  of  practical  use  to  parents.  What 
are  in  effect  laboratories  for  research  and 
demonstration  in  the  field  of  child  develop- 
ment are  provided  by  most  nursery  schools 
and  by  many  of  the  so-called  "progressive 
schools."  See  Parent  Education  and  Pre- 
school Children  (Section  on  Nursery 
Schools).  The  information  obtained  through 
these  different  means  is  of  great  value  to 
workers  in  the  field  of  child  welfare. 

Many  public  schools  now  offer  or  make 
use  of  a  variety  of  services  which  fall  in  part 
within  the  field  of  preventive  work.  See 
Compulsory  School  Attendance,  Psy- 
chiatric Clinics  for  Children,  and  Visit- 
ing Teachers.  Agencies  in  these  fields  con- 
cern themselves  with  children  as  individuals 
and  in  varying  degrees  use  case  work  meth- 
ods in  order  to  eliminate  personal,  family, 
and  community  maladjustments  before  their 
influence  becomes  harmful.  See  Social  Case 
Work.  Vocational  guidance  workers,  both 
within  and  outside  the  public  school  system, 
try  to  keep  children  from  entering  ill-advised 
or  dangerous  occupations  by  assisting  them 
in  selecting  and  preparing  for  a  vocation,  and 
in  some  instances  by  carrying  on  placement 
work.  See  Vocational  Guidance.  Child 
labor  committees  rely  chiefly  on  publicity 
and  legislative  reform  to  safeguard  the  edu- 
cational rights  of  children  and  afford  them 
protection,  physical  and  moral,  during  their 
first  years  in  gainful  employment.  See  Labor 
Legislation  (Section  on  Child  Labor). 

Agencies  which  function  more  directly  in 
the  field  of  prevention  include  among  others 
juvenile  protective  associations  and  social 
hygiene  societies.  The  former  specialize  in 
the  discovery  and  elimination  of  community 
conditions  which  make  wrong-doing  easy  or 
attractive.  The  latter  promote  sex  educa- 
tion and  other  preventive  measures.  See 
Child  and  Youth  Protection,  Police- 
women, and  Social  Hygiene.  Two  related 
activities  carried  on  by  the  Big  Brother  and 
Big  Sister  organizations  serve  boys  and  girls 


brought  before  juvenile  courts  and  others 
known  to  need  a  wise  friend  by  providing 
them  with  the  companionship  and  guidance 
of  socially  minded  adults,  usually  serving  as 
volunteers  under  the  supervision  of  trained 
workers.  See  Child  and  Youth  Protec- 
tion. For  other  activities  affecting  child 
welfare  which  are  basically  preventive  in 
character  see  Child  Hygiene  and  Leisure- 
Time  Activities. 

Physically  and  Mentally  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren 

For  activities  relating  to  the  care  of  chil- 
dren with  physical  handicaps  and  for  meth- 
ods of  preventing  such  handicaps  see  the 
Handicapped;  also  the  Blind,  Blindness 
Prevention,  Crippled  Children,  the 
Deaf,  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  School 
Health  Work,  and  Tuberculosis.  For 
activities  dealing  with  mentally  defective 
children  see  Mental  Deficiency. 

National  agencies  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  child  welfare  are  named  in  the  Index 
under  each  of  the  titles  referred  to  in  this 
article.  The  most  important  general  agency 
in  the  field  is  the  United  States  Children's 
Bureau.  Child  welfare  generally  has  been 
significantly  influenced  by  the  studies  and 
standards  sponsored  by  a  series  of  "White 
House  Conferences."  These  are  described 
in  an  article  by  that  title. 

CHILD  WELFARE  ACTIVITIES  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.  See 
Federal  Agencies  in  Social  Work. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMISSIONS.  See 
Public  Welfare,  State  Agencies. 

CHILDREN  OF  UNMARRIED  PAR- 
ENTS.1 Most  early  efforts  for  solving  the 
problem  of  illegitimacy  were  directed  toward 
protecting  the  public  from  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting children  of  unmarried  parents,  with  a 
second  more  humanitarian  purpose  of  aiding 
the  mother  to  avoid  the  stigma  attaching  to 
her  position.  The  aim  of  the  modern  program, 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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by  contrast,  is  to  give  such  children  as  nearly 
as  possible  an  equal  opportunity  with  those 
born  in  wedlock  and  to  afford  assistance  to 
the  mother  in  making  her  readjustment. 

One  indication  of  the  changed  attitude  is  the 
recent  use  of  terms  which  avoid  the  disparag- 
ing associations  of  the  names  traditionally  ap- 
plied. In  certain  of  their  laws,  for  example, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  have 
substituted  the  term  "child  born  out  of  wed- 
lock," for  "bastard"  and  "illegitimate  child," 
and  Massachusetts  has  substituted  "illegiti- 
macy" for  "  bastardy. "  I  n  its  publications  on 
the  subject  the  United  States  Children's  Bu- 
reau refers  uniformly  to  "children  born  out  of 
wedlock,"  and  the  title  of  this  article,  "Chil- 
dren of  Unmarried  Parents,"  reflects  the  same 
purpose.  The  modern  point  of  view  appears 
increasingly  also  in  the  form  of  official  proced- 
ures. For  example,  Massachusetts  and  Min- 
nesota have  provided  for  private  hearings  in 
cases  for  the  establishment  of  paternity,  and 
in  Wisconsin  it  is  only  on  order  of  the  court 
that  the  records  of  such  hearings  are  available 
to  persons  other  than  the  parties  concerned 
and  their  attorneys. 

The  spread  of  these  new  ideas  has  been  ef- 
fected through  the  case  work  contacts  of  social 
workers  with  lawyers,  judges,  county  at- 
torneys, doctors,  hospital  officials,  and  legis- 
lators. In  the  opinion  of  Judge  Edward  F. 
Waite  of  Minneapolis  it  is  important  to  con- 
tinue these  contacts.  When  made  with  physi- 
cians, he  believes,  they  are  particularly  im- 
portant in  order  to  convince  those  called  upon 
to  treat  unmarried  mothers  that  they  are  not 
qualified  to  serve  in  the  field  of  child  placing. 

Number  and  Handicaps  of  Illegitimate  Children 
Because  of  the  incompleteness  of  birth  rec- 
ords in  relation  to  illegitimate  children  their 
number  is  only  approximately  known.  For 
1930  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 
reported  that  of  2,203,958  births  in  46  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  66,993,  or  3.2 
per  cent,  were  reported  as  illegitimate.  These 
figures  do  not  include  California  and  Massa- 
chusetts, for  those  states  do  not  distinguish 
between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  births. 
The  social  handicaps  of  illegitimate  children 


are  well  known.  They  are  frequently  deprived 
of  the  fundamental  right  to  normal  home  life 
with  their  parents.  For  economic  and  social 
reasons  they  are  often  moved  from  one  care- 
taker to  another.  Efforts  to  conceal  their  par- 
entage and  status  occasion  emotional  conflict, 
so  that  feelings  of  insecurity  and  inferiority 
often  develop  and  lead  to  behavior  difficulties. 
The  youth  and  low  earning  capacity  of  most 
of  the  mothers,  and  the  fact  that  compara- 
tively few  of  the  fathers,  even  if  they  have  ac- 
knowledged paternity,  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  children,  increase  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation.  Moreover  in  some  of  the 
social  legislation  of  recent  years  children  in 
this  group  are  discriminated  against.  There 
are  only  12  states  in  which  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  cover  illegitimate  children,  and 
only  three  states — Michigan,  Nebraska,  and 
Tennessee— specifically  include  them  in  their 
mothers'  aid  laws. 

Agencies  in  the  Field 

Few  agencies,  public  or  private,  deal  pri- 
marily with  the  problems  arising  in  this  field. 
The  inspiration  for  most  of  the  recent  legal 
advances  and  most  of  the  leadership  has  come 
from  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau 
through  its  research  and  its  stimulation  of  the 
legal  profession  and  social  workers  to  act  upon 
the  findings.  The  private  social  agencies 
chiefly  concerned  arethoseresponsiblefor  plac- 
ing children  in  foster  homes — by  adoption  or 
otherwise — family  welfare  societies,  mater- 
nity and  general  hospitals  through  their  social 
service  departments,  and  maternity  homes. 

Among  the  maternity  homes  the  earlier 
type  of  mission  home  with  its  extreme  reli- 
gious influence  is  being  replaced  by  more  mod- 
ern institutions,  operated  on  case  work  prin- 
ciples. In  the  states  where  state  supervision 
of  illegitimate  children  has  been  legally  es- 
tablished, the  Salvation  Army  rescue  homes, 
Florence  Crittenton  missions,  Sheltering 
Arms,  and  other  institutions  financed  by  re- 
ligious organizations  are  now  co-operating 
with  public  and  private  case  working  agencies. 
The  importance  of  such  co-operation,  particu- 
larly with  case  working  agencies  and  social 
service  departments  of  hospitals,  is  empha- 
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sized  by  Dr.  Ruth  Reed  in  her  recent  study, 
infra  cit.,  of  the  illegitimate  family  in  New 
York  City. 

Important  local  organizations  for  co-opera- 
tive action  are  the  so-called  "conferences  on 
illegitimacy. "  There  are  about  a  dozen  such 
conferences  united  in  an  Inter-City  Confer- 
ence on  Illegitimacy  which  meet  annually 
with  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
In  addition  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  have 
parenthood  conferences  which  include  chil- 
dren of  unmarried  parents  in  their  programs, 
and  a  similar  conference  unites  interested 
agencies  in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  These 
conferences  which  carry  on  no  direct  case  work, 
have  sponsored  standardization  of  procedures 
and  other  projects  in  this  field. 

State  Responsibility 

A  fundamental  principle  upon  which  all  case 
work  with  unmarried  mothers  depends  is  that 
legal  control  by  the  state  is  necessary.  This 
should  apply  not  only  to  birth  registration, 
paternal  responsibility,  inheritance,  name,  and 
legitimation,  but  also  to  the  care  of  the  child 
by  the  mother  and  in  maternity  homes  and 
lying-in  hospitals,  and  to  the  placement  of  il- 
legitimate children  for  adoption  by  whatever 
agencies  such  placement  is  undertaken.  Al- 
though state  authority  in  relation  to  adop- 
tion may  be  delegated  to  properly  qualified 
child-placing  agencies,  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  guardianship  rests  with  the  state. 

Standards  of  legal  protection  were  formu- 
lated at  conferences  called  in  1920  by  the 
United  States  Children's  Bureau  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Inter-City  Conference  on  Illegiti- 
macy; and  a  uniform  illegitimacy  act,  drafted 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  at  the  request  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  was  approved  by  the 
Conference  in  1922  and  recommended  to  the 
states  for  adoption.  Seven  states  have  ac- 
cepted it  with  some  modifications — Iowa, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  Some 
other  states  have  enacted  individual  laws 
based  on  modern  principles,  without  a  com- 
plete revision  of  all  acts  pertaining  to  ille- 
gitimacy. 


The  necessity  for  legal  control  of  maternity 
homes  has  been  amply  demonstrated.  The 
practice  in  many  such  institutions  of  separat- 
ing mother  and  child  at  the  time  of  birth  and 
discharging  the  mother  alone,  shortly  after- 
ward, has  resulted  in  a  high  death  rate  of  in- 
fants, ill-advised  adoptions,  and  greater  de- 
linquency on  the  part  of  the  mother. 

The  value  of  laws  forbidding  the  separation 
of  mother  and  child  during  the  first  three  or 
six  months  of  the  infant's  life  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  Maryland,  Minnesota,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  where  the  mor- 
tality of  illegitimate  children  has  been  reduced 
since  such  laws  took  effect.  For  the  country 
as  a  whole  exact  figures  concerning  this  phase 
of  the  problem  are  not  available,  because 
for  most  states  mortality  records  do  not  indi- 
cate the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  the 
child. 

Public  control  in  this  field  is  exercised  or- 
dinarily by  state  welfare  departments.  Large 
additional  responsibilities  rest  upon  local  pub- 
lic agencies  and  officials.  These  include  not 
only  the  usual  criminal  courts — in  which  cases 
are  brought  against  men  to  obtain  support 
of  their  alleged  or  admitted  offspring — but 
domestic  relations  courts — in  some  of  which 
cases  of  this  kind  are  heard — probation  officers 
attached  to  such  courts,  and  local  welfare  de- 
partments or  boards  which  in  some  states  are 
responsible  for  the  foster  care  of  dependent 
children  in  institutions  or  private  homes. 

I  f  the  country  as  a  whole  is  considered, these 
various  activities  for  illegitimate  children  are 
more  or  less  equally  divided  between  public 
and  private  agencies.  Institutional  care  and 
child  placing  are  still  chiefly  under  private 
auspices,  whileother  non-institutional  services 
to  clients  are  very  largely  public. 

Standards  of  Treatment 

With  certain  reservations  recommended  by 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection,  the  controversy  between  those 
who  hold  that  mother  and  child  should  be  kept 
together  and  those  who  believe  it  may  be  wiser 
to  separate  them  is  being  settled  on  a  case  work 
basis.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Conference 
that  no  unmarried  mother  under  16  years  of 
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age,  and  no  feeble-minded,  epileptic,  insane, 
or  incompetent  mother  should  be  expected  to 
keep  her  child,  and  probably  also  no  mother 
who  has  not  developed  affection  for  her  infant 
in  the  first  six  months  of  his  life.  The  chances 
of  such  a  child  for  happiness  with  his  mother 
are  not  considered  great.  On  the  other  hand 
no  permanent  separation  should  be  made  in 
order  to  save  t  he  family  name  or  position.  The 
need  for  re-education  of  the  mother  so  that 
she  will  not  be  forced  back  into  housework, 
and  the  equally  important  need  for  case  work 
with  the  unmarried  father,  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly recognized. 

Since  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  adoptions  are 
of  illegitimate  children,  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  such  children  need  to  understand  the 
principles  of  foster  care  which  have  been  de- 
veloped in  modern  progressive  children's  agen- 
cies. See  Adoption  and  Foster  Care  for 
Children.  Besides  presenting  problems  com- 
mon to  all  children  taken  under  foster  care, 
illegitimatechildrenprovideserious  additional 
problems  of  their  own.  Many  suffer  from  an 
unfortunate  heredity,  either  physical  or  men- 
tal, while  many  are  insecure  because  of  lack 
of  knowledge  as  to  their  parentage.  Recent  re- 
search on  this  particular  phase  of  the  subject 
was  inaugurated  by  Dr.  F.  N.  Freeman  of 
Chicago  and  Barbara  Burks  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford University,  and  has  been  continued  by 
Ora  Pendleton  of  Philadelphia  and  Alice  Leahy 
of  Minneapolis.1 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  White  House 
Conference  in  relation  to  unmarried  mothers 
and  their  children  are  that  social  case  work  is 
vitally  important,  that  legal  control  by  the 
state  is  necessary,  that  the  child's  complete 
rights  to  support  should  be  established,  and 
that  more  adequate  preventive  programs  are 
needed  for  recreation  and  for  the  care  of  the 
feeble-minded,  particularly  in  rural  areas. 
Greater  emphasis  was  recommended  on  the 
importance  of  happy  family  relations  and  the 
need  for  a  life  purpose,  and  on  the  desirability 
of  more  vocational  training  and  vocational 
guidance,  improved  maternity  hospitals,  and 
adequate  segregation  of  the  feeble-minded. 

1  See  references,  infra  cit.,  by  Leahy,  Waite,  and 
Pendleton. 
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CHILDREN'S    AID    SOCIETIES. 
Foster  Care  for  Children 


See 


CHILDREN'S  BUREAUS.  For  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  an  agency  primarily  for  re- 
search and  information  purposes,  see  its  list- 
ing in  Part  II,  p.  564.  Children's  bureaus  are 
also  organized  as  administrative  divisions  of 
some  state  welfare  departments,  and  exist  in 
a  few  cities  under  private  auspices.    For  the 
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latter,  which  are  co-operative  service  agen- 
cies for  dependent  and  neglected  children, 
see  Foster  Care  for  Children. 

CHILDREN'S  CODE  COMMISSIONS. 
See  Public  Welfare,  State  Agencies. 

CHILDREN'S  COURTS.  See  Juvenile 
and  Domestic  Relations  Courts. 

CHILDREN'S  GARDENS.  See  in  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  1929. 

CHILDREN'S  HOMES  OR  INSTITU- 
TIONS. See  Foster  Care  for  Children. 

CHILDREN'S  PROTECTIVE  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS. See  Child  and  Youth  Pro- 
tection. 

CHRONIC  DISEASES.  See  in  Medical 
Care. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  WORK.  Reli- 
gious organizations  as  factors  in  organized 
social  work  are  discussed  under  Catholic 
Social  Work,  Jewish  Social  Work,  and 
Protestant  Social  Work.  The  national 
agencies  in  each  of  these  fields  are  shown  in 
the  Index,  under  these  titles;  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  several  agencies  are  given  in  their 
listings  in  National  Agencies— Private. 

CHURCH  RECREATION.  See  in  Recrea- 
tion. 


CHURCH  SOCIAL  WORK. 
and  Social  Work. 


See  Church 


CITY  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING*  is 

the  ordering  of  the  physical  elements  of  a 
city  or  a  region  so  that  each  will  best  perform 
its  function  and  all  will  be  co-ordinated  into 
a  unit  of  the  utmost  economy,  efficiency, 
healthfulness,  and  agreeableness.  This  phys- 
ical process  is  guided  by  a  master  plan  best 
expressed  by  maps,  plans,  and  diagrams  with 
descriptive  text. 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


The  modern  era  in  this  field  dates  from 
about  1900,  and  during  its  first  decade  city 
planning  was  largely  influenced  by  the  col- 
laborative plan  for  the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 
Few  of  the  early  city  plans  had  any  oificial 
standing.  They  were  made  for  commercial 
organizations,  civic  associations,  or  citizens' 
committees.  An  exception  is  the  report  of  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  Plan  Commission,  pre- 
pared in  1912. 

Until  1916  there  were  two  major  divisions 
of  the  planning  field.  The  first  was  concerned 
with  circulation  on  the  highway,  the  city 
street,  or  by  rail  and  rapid  transit  lines,  and 
the  second  with  the  distribution  of  public 
land  areas,  whether  for  open  spaces  or  for 
public  building  purposes.  The  New  York 
Zoning  Ordinance,  adopted  in  1916,  brought 
into  the  planning  field  increased  public  regu- 
lation of  the  use  of  private  land.  Zones  for 
residence,  business,  and  industry  have  since 
been  established  in  1,244  cities.  The  legality 
of  the  zoning  principle  as  an  extension  of  the 
"police  power,"  justified  by  the  complexity 
of  modern  urban  life,  is  now  established  by 
judicial  decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  in  most  state  courts. 

Public  and  Private  Agencies 

Local  official  planning  agencies  numbered 
717  in  May,  1934.  All  but  2  of  the  25  cities 
having  a  population  of  300,000  and  over  and 
all  but  10  of  the  68  cities  with  a  population 
between  100,000  and  300,000  have  planning 
commissions.  The  earlier  plans  were  tenta- 
tive and  the  commissions  were  set  up  as 
advisory  agencies.  As  agencies  have  become 
better  established  in  the  scheme  of  municipal 
administration  the  master  plans  adopted 
tend  to  be  clothed  with  a  legal  status,  and 
commissions  are  more  often  empowered  with 
control  over  the  development  program.  The 
New  York  State  planning  law  of  1926  was  the 
first  of  the  so-called  master  planning  acts. 
The  same  principle  is  found  in  the  standard 
city  planning  enabling  act  sponsored  in  1928 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  City  Plan- 
ning and  Zoning  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Since  1907,  when  neither 
planning  nor  zoning  legislation  existed  in  the 
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United  States,  every  state  has  had  planning 
or  zoning,  or  both,  written  into  its  organic  law. 
The  National  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning, organized  in  1910  to  advance  the  cause 
of  city,  town,  and  regional  planning,  gives 
a  general  information  service,  and  offers  in 
its  annual  meeting  a  forum  for  the  discussion 
of  planning  problems.  The  American  City 
Planning  Institute,  composed  of  architects, 
landscape  architects,  and  engineers  who  spe- 
cialize in  planning  practice,  with  some  legal 
and  social  work  members,  has  as  its  objective 
the  advancement  of  the  art  and  science  of 
planning.  The  Planning  Foundation  of  Amer- 
ica was  chartered  to  act  as  a  clearing  house 
of  planning  information.  Other  national 
organizations  in  the  field  include  the  Con- 
struction and  Civic  Development  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, American  Civic  Association,  National 
Municipal  League,  and  National  Recreation 
Association. 

Regional,  County,  and  State  Planning 

The  first  important  regional  plan  for  a 
large  city  was  begun  in  1921  under  the 
Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs 
for  the  New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan 
area,  an  economic  and  industrial  unit  with 
the  Port  of  New  York  as  its  commercial 
center.  Several  regional  plans  had  been 
made  earlier  for  smaller  cities.  The  regional 
planning  studies  for  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Philadelphia  soon  followed  that  of  New 
York.  At  present  there  are  23  regional 
planning  agencies. 

Still  more  recently  has  come  county  plan- 
ning, particularly  in  California,  where  the 
counties  act  under  a  legislative  mandate  of 
1929.  The  conditions  controlling  county 
planning  are  predominantly  rural  as  con- 
trasted with  the  metropolitan  character  of 
regional  planning.  In  1934  there  were  61 
counties  with  agencies  of  this  type. 

State  planning,  beginning  with  preliminary 
surveys  and  studies  in  Illinois  and  New  York, 
was  greatly  stimulated  in  1933  by  the  federal 
government  through  the  National  Planning 
Board,  succeeded  by  the  National  Resources 
Board,  with  the  result  that  41  states  now 


have  established  state  planning  boards.  The 
popular  demand  for  attractive,  well-kept 
roadsides,  instead  of  raw  banks  and  commer- 
cialized rural  borders,  has  brought  state-wide 
campaigns  for  billboard  regulation  and  gen- 
eral roadside  improvement.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  location  and 
function  of  highways,  together  with  the 
amount  of  the  appropriations,  largely  deter- 
mine their  design  and  the  treatment  of  their 
borders.  Part  of  the  solution  of  this  problem 
may  be  looked  for  in  the  new  conception  of 
"parkways,"  best  demonstrated  in  the  one 
proposed  for  the  Green  Mountains  of  Ver- 
mont and  in  executed  work  in  Westchester 
County  (N.  Y.). 

Plan-making  bodies  here  considered  are 
largely  governmental  agencies.  Over  95  per 
cent  of  the  city  planning,  over  75  per  cent 
of  the  county  and  regional  planning,  and 
practically  all  of  the  state  planning  is  pub- 
licly administered.  Coupled  with  this  work, 
however,  is  the  promotional  program  which 
in  the  large  is  privately  supported.  It  is 
represented  by  citizens'  committees  in  many 
cities  and  towns,  national  and  state  confer- 
ences and  associations,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  many  specialized  clubs  and  socie- 
ties advocating  and  supporting  planning 
activities. 

Planning  and  Social  Work 

The  drafting  of  a  master  plan  is  essentially 
a  problem  of  design  which  requires  training 
in  architecture,  landscape  architecture,  and 
engineering.  The  designers  must,  however, 
depend  upon  other  professions  for  much  of 
their  basic  data— on  the  economist  in  matters 
relating  to  business,  industry,  public  taxa- 
tion, and  finance;  on  the  lawyer  for  the 
statutes  and  ordinances  which  make  planning 
effective;  and  on  the  social  worker  for  a 
knowledge  of  what  human  beings  need  to 
make  life  more  worth  while.  Many  notable 
contributions  by  social  workers  have  been 
made  in  the  fields  of  recreation  and  housing. 

Results  of  the  Depression 

In  the  field  of  federal  administration  the 
most  conspicuous  development  of  the  depres- 
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sion  in  relation  to  planning  has  been  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  National  Resources  Board, 
succeeding  the  National  Planning  Board.  Its 
functions  are  to  propose  and  present  to  the 
President  a  program  and  plan  of  procedure 
dealing  with  the  physical,  social,  govern- 
mental, and  economic  aspects  of  public  poli- 
cies for  the  development  and  use  of  land, 
water,  and  other  national  resources,  and  with 
related  subjects.  This  stimulation  of  plan- 
ning initiative  among  the  states  has  been 
noteworthy  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
only  seven  states  yet  remain  to  name  plan- 
ning boards.  The  federal  government  also 
has  set  up  a  series  of  agencies  in  an  effort  to 
meet  housing  problems.  One  limited-divi- 
dend housing  project  has  been  completed  and 
six  more  approved.  Seven  cities,  with  eight 
projects,  have  been  approved  as  locations  for 
federal  housing,  and  some  forty  subsistence 
homesteads  in  some  twenty  states  are  under 
way.  See  Housing  and  Unemployment 
Relief. 

Training  Opportunities 

The  opportunities  for  employment  in  this 
field  are  either  as  general  consultants,  as 
employes  of  the  federal  government,  or  as 
engineers  of  local  commissions.  For  the 
training  of  those  who  desire  to  make  the  work 
their  profession  there  is  the  Graduate  School 
of  City  Planning  at  Harvard  University, 
established  in  1929.  In  a  few  other  universi- 
ties and  technical  schools— such  as  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
University  of  Illinois— courses  in  city  plan- 
ning are  given,  and  the  subject  is  treated  in  a 
general  way  elsewhere  in  courses  of  engineer- 
ing, architecture,  and  landscape  architecture. 
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John  Nolen 

CIVIL  LIBERTIES.1  The  term  "civil  liber- 
ties" is  used  in  relation  to  the  free  exercise  by 
individuals  and  associations  of  rights  guaran- 
teed in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
— freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  assemblage; 
the  right  of  defendants  to  a  fair  trial;  the 
equality  of  citizens  before  the  law,  irrespec- 
tive of  race  or  religion;  and  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  The  essence  of  civil  liberty 
is  the  protection  of  the  body  and  of  the  right 
to  express  ideas  and  urge  action  without  in- 
terference. The  last  involves  the  freedom  of 
all  propaganda  from  censorship  in  advance  of 
publication  or  display,  and  freedom  of  such 
pronouncements  from  penalties  after  publica- 
tion; freedom  of  assemblage;  and  of  teaching 
in  schools  and  colleges.  Civil  liberty  is  the 
basis  for  insuring  equal  rights  to  Negroes, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  aliens 
and  other  minorities. 

Social  work  has  an  increasing  concern  with 
the  civil  liberties  because  in  a  large  degree  it 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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is  for  the  protection  of  groups  disadvantaged, 
politically  and  economically,  that  are  espe- 
cially likely  to  suffer  infringements  of  their 
civil  rights.  Social  work,  moreover,  is  based 
on  the  value  of  the  individual  personality, 
seeks  its  ends  through  the  processes  of  democ- 
racy, and  employs  the  methods  of  inquiry, 
experiment,  and  debate.  If  civil  liberties  are 
infringed,  these  processes  and  methods  suffer. 

The  subject,  however,  is  of  controversial 
character.  Disagreement  exists  with  respect 
to  the  program  for  the  protection  of  civil 
liberty  as  an  absolute  concept.  One  opinion 
implies  and  sometimes  admits  the  view  that 
under  specified  conditions  the  civil  liberties 
may  be  abridged— for  example,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  law  and  order  or  to  preserve  public 
morals.  Other  critics  question  the  facts,  and 
assert  that  in  certain  cases  legal  civil  liberty 
has  not  been  abridged.  They  accept,  for 
example,  the  doctrine  that  the  state  can  re- 
quire individuals  to  bear  arms  in  its  defense. 

The  view  of  this  article  is  that  of  the 
organized  forces  for  the  protection  of  civil 
liberty.  They  maintain  that  these  funda- 
mental rights  are  frequently  ignored  or  even 
violated  by  public  officials;  and  that  they 
must  be  defended  by  assertion  of  constitu- 
tional rights,  by  legal  measures,  and  by  the 
aid  of  public  opinion  and  protest. 

Agencies  in  the  Field 

No  general  non-partisan  organization  for 
defense  of  these  rights  existed  until  the  World 
War,  when  the  National  Civil  Liberties 
Bureau  was  formed  to  oppose  wartime  prose- 
cutions and  protect  conscientious  objectors. 
Later  the  Bureau  was  expanded  into  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  now  with 
some  3,000  members  throughout  the  country, 
17  city  branches,  and  state  committees  em- 
ploying paid  workers  in  California,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Pennsylvania,  where  issues  are 
most  acute.  In  recent  years  the  Union  has 
developed  special  national  committees:  the 
National  Committee  on  Labor  Injunctions, 
National  Council  on  Freedom  from  Censor- 
ship, National  Mooney-Billings  Committee, 
a  Committee  on  Indian  Civil  Rights,  and  a 
Committee  on  Academic  Freedom. 


Other  organizations  on  special  aspects  of 
the  struggle  are  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the 
International  Labor  Defense— a  Communist- 
led  working-class  organization— and  its  sub- 
sidiary, the  National  Committee  for  the  De- 
fense of  Political  Prisoners,  the  Committee 
on  Militarism  in  Education,  and  the  National 
Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  for  Birth 
Control.  Other  defense  committees  are  set 
up,  as  need  arises,  by  trade  unions,  organiza- 
tions of  aliens,  and  minority  groups. 

Types  of  Infringement  and  How  Combatted 

In  a  preponderant  number  of  cases,  the 
types  of  infringement  against  which  such 
organizations  protest  involve  the  rights  that 
labor  asserts  in  its  contest  with  employers  or 
with  civil  authorities.  The  record  shows  that 
these  rights  have  been  impaired  by  restrictive 
legislation  enacted  during  and  since  the  war, 
both  federal  and  state,  and  by  decisions  of 
state  and  federal  courts  which  have  usually 
sustained  such  legislation.  Included  are  the 
federal  espionage  acts,  the  criminal  syndical- 
ism and  sedition  laws,  and  laws  restricting 
the  freedom  of  labor  organizations.  Protest 
is  also  made  against  the  federal  laws  which 
forbid  admission  to  the  United  States  of 
radical  aliens  and  provide  for  their  depor- 
tation; against  laws  denying  citizenship  to 
alien  radicals  and  conscientious  objectors; 
against  laws  in  three  states  that  forbid  the 
teaching  of  evolution;  against  the  laws  in  15 
states  which  require  the  Protestant  version 
of  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  the  public  schools; 
against  laws  subjecting  motion  pictures  and 
the  radio  to  a  growing  legal  censorship;  and 
against  laws  providing  for  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  in  colleges  and  the  so-called 
''voluntary"  training  in  high  schools. 

Objection  is  similarly  made  to  the  use  of 
injunctions  restricting  the  lawful  acts  of 
labor  during  strikes,  to  the  action  of  police 
and  sheriffs  when  they  unlawfully  break  up 
meetings  and  picket  lines,  act  as  censors, 
conduct  searches  without  warrant,  and  ad- 
minister the  third  degree;  and  finally  to 
lynching  and  mob  violence  and  the  conni- 
vance of  officers  of  the  law  in  such  outbursts, 
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as  a  result  of  which  those  who  are  guilty 
generally  go  unpunished. 

These  acts  of  legislatures,  courts,  and  civil 
authorities  affecting  chiefly  strikers,  Negroes, 
and  Communists,  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  combats  in  different  ways.  Test 
cases  are  carried  to  the  highest  courts;  de- 
fense is  organized;  further  similar  legislation 
is  opposed;  free  speech  test  meetings  are  held 
in  places  where  assemblage  has  unlawfully 
been  denied;  and  publicity  is  organized 
through  the  press,  pamphlets,  and  public 
meetings  of  protest.  Over  700  attorneys  co- 
operate in  all  parts  of  the  country,  many 
without  charge. 

Recent  Losses  and  Gains 

The  years  1933-1934  have  produced  a 
steady  succession  of  attacks  on  civil  liberties, 
conspicuously  in  the  field  of  labor.  The 
record  of  industrial  conflict  is  without  equal 
in  recent  years.  The  efforts  of  labor  unions  to 
organize  under  Section  7a  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  have  met  with  wide 
resistance.  Troops  have  been  called  out  in 
strikes  in  six  states;  over  fifty  persons  have 
been  killed  on  picket  lines  or  in  demonstra- 
tions and  over  two  hundred  wounded;  hun- 
dreds have  been  jailed.  Over  forty  state 
injunctions  have  been  issued  restraining  strike 
activity.  During  the  San  Francisco  general 
strike  vigilantes  raided  the  headquarters  of 
workers'  organizations,  seizing  workers  and 
papers.  The  textile  workers'  strike  witnessed 
barbed-wire  concentration  camps  for  workers 
arrested  in  the  South;  and  in  the  North  a 
governor  issuing  but  rescinding  an  order  for 
the  arrest  of  every  known  Communist.  In 
the  Imperial  Valley  of  California  vigilantes 
have  conducted  a  campaign  of  terrorism  by 
assaults  and  deportations  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  civil  authorities. 

The  efforts  of  the  federal  administration 
have  been  to  prevent  strikes  or  to  get  strikers 
back  to  work  by  mediation  or  arbitration. 
Although  the  right  to  strike  was  reaffirmed  in 
the  national  law,  labor  asserts  that  the  prac- 
tice has  in  many  cases  tended  to  deny  this 
right. 

The  intervention  of  the  federal  govern- 


ment here  and  in  other  fields  has  brought  a 
sharp  change  of  front  in  the  struggle  for  civil 
liberties.  Many  of  the  issues  have  become 
national.  But  the  fear  that  the  vastly  en- 
larged powers  of  the  national  administration 
would  result  in  interference  with  the  right  of 
agitation  have  not  been  justified.  The  popu- 
lar support  of  the  central  government  is  so 
general  and  the  opposition  so  slight  that 
latent  powers  have  not  been  invoked.  The 
creation  of  a  federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shows  the  tendency  toward  central- 
ized control,  and  constitutes  a  potential 
instrument  of  censorship.  But  the  record 
reveals  no  interference  with  freedom  of  com- 
munication through  the  executive  or  through 
National  Recovery  Administration  (NRA) 
codes.  The  Post  Office  has  not  denied  mail 
privileges  to  a  single  paper.  In  their  code  pub- 
lishers secured  a  restatement  of  the  free  press 
guarantee  as  a  protection  against  a  possible 
but  unlikely  control  through  licensing.  No 
evidence  has  been  found  of  the  interference 
by  the  administration  with  freedom  of  the 
radio.  Although  a  bill  to  censor  motion 
pictures  by  federal  agencies  was  defeated,  the 
basis  for  such  censorship  may  exist  in  the 
wide  demand  for  cleaner  films.  The  NRA 
code  makes  possible  an  indirect  censorship, 
not  yet  exercised. 

The  treatment  of  minorities  has  shown 
considerable  improvement.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  has  liberalized  its  regu- 
lations, abolished  the  secret  service  section, 
permitted  radical  aliens  to  visit  in  the  United 
States,  and  ordered  fewer  deportations  on 
political  grounds.  But  severe  restrictive  laws 
remain,  and  political  asylum  is  denied  many 
refugees.  The  American  Indian  has  been 
given  a  new  charter  of  freedom  in  the  restora- 
tion of  his  lands  and  tribal  governments. 
Progressive  steps  have  been  taken  in  the 
freeing  of  colonial  peoples  from  American 
control. 

The  record  of  lynchings  has  shown  a  sharp 
increase.  In  San  Jose  (Calif.),  the  lynching 
of  two  alleged  kidnappers  in  the  public 
square  had  the  announced  approval  of  Gov- 
ernor James  Rolph,  Jr.,  who  stated  that  he 
would  pardon  any  lynchers  convicted.   Gov- 
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ernor  Albert  Ritchie  of  Maryland  was  unable 
to  induce  local  authorities  to  arrest  lynchers 
identified  by  state  troopers.  In  Florida 
Claude  Neal  was  kidnapped  from  Alabama 
and  his  lynching  announced  in  advance.  The 
wave  of  lynchings  has  resulted  in  renewed 
efforts  to  pass  a  federal  anti-lynching  law. 

On  Christmas  day,  1933,  the  President 
restored  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  about 
1,500  persons  who  lost  them  under  the  es- 
pionage act  during  the  World  War.  In 
Georgia  Angelo  Herndon,  a  Negro  Commu- 
nist youth,  was  given  a  sentence  of  18  to  20 
years,  the  longest  sentence  for  political  opin- 
ions since  the  War.  The  case  has  been  ap- 
pealed. Several  states  have  revived  the 
use  of  sedition  and  criminal  syndicalism  laws 
in  prosecutions,  the  first  in  years. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court— in  the 
case  of  certain  students  who  were  expelled 
from  the  University  of  Southern  California 
at  Los  Angeles  for  refusal,  on  religious  grounds, 
to  take  military  training— affirmed  the  right 
of  land  grant  colleges  to  require  such  training. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  anti-injunction 
bill  has  been  upheld  in  the  lower  federal  courts. 

Although  hunger  marchers  and  protesting 
unemployed  have  suffered,  police  interfer- 
ence with  freedom  of  assemblage  has  not 
increased  greatly  in  general,  despite  economic 
strain.  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey  bills 
aimed  against  pro-Nazi  propaganda  were  de- 
feated. The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
defended  the  right  of  Nazi  spokesmen  to 
hold  meetings  on  the  ground  that  all  minori- 
ties must  be  protected  if  any  is  to  be  certain 
of  freedom.  The  New  York  legislature  passed 
a  bill  requiring  teachers  to  take  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution,  and  students  at 
several  colleges  have  been  expelled  for  pro- 
tests that  indicate  a  rising  youth  interest  in 
current  controversies. 

In  December,  1934,  twenty-two  or  more 
organizations  met  in  Washington  for  a  "Con- 
ference on  Civil  Liberties  under  the  New 
Deal"  at  which  was  formulated  a  general 
program  of  legislation  to  be  urged  upon  the 
Seventy-fourth  Congress.  The  areas  report- 
ing the  most  numerous  infringements  of  the 
civil  liberties  are  California,  the  Illinois  coal 


fields,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
South  wherever  Communist  organizers  have 
appeared. 
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COMMUNITY  CENTERS  are  places  where 
neighbors  are  accustomed  to  gather  for  civic, 
social,  recreational,  cultural,  and  other  com- 
mon purposes.  The  one-room  rural  school, 
with  its  singing  classes,  spelling  contests,  and 
district  meetings,  was  in  early  times— and  in 
many  places  still  is— a  natural,  unpromoted 
center  of  neighborhood  life.  The  community 
center,  however,  is  a  deliberate  social  work 
enterprise  which  has  had  its  beginnings  in  the 
larger  cities.  It  was  first  called  "education 
center"  in  Boston,  "evening  recreation  cen- 
ter" in  New  York,  and  "social  center"  in 
Rochester.  In  Milwaukee  it  is  still  called  "so- 
cial center."  The  name  "community  center" 
is  sometimes  assumed  by  private  organiza- 
tions— social  settlements,  church  houses,  pri- 
vate industrial  schools,  and  southern  moun- 
tain projects  of  a  missionary  or  educational 
character— but  the  tendency  is  to  limit  its 
application  to  activities  under  the  auspices 
here  described.  On  the  other  hand  certain 
institutions  locally  known  as  "community 
houses,"  "field  houses,"  or  "recreation  cen- 
ters" are  essentially  community  centers. 

The  modern  community  center  is  a  com- 
posite development.  Those  who  inaugurated 
it  received  inspiration  from  the  "little  red 
schoolhouse,"  but  for  subjects  and  techniques 
they  went  mainly  to  such  urban  institutions 
as  the  social  settlement,  supervised  play- 
ground, parent-teacher  association,  and  pub- 
lic-school lecture  systems  like  those  which 
flourished  in  New  York  and  Cleveland  before 
the  days  of  the  motion  picture  and  the  radio. 
Two  main  types  of  effort  are  involved :  (a)  ob- 
taining existing  structures,  such  as  school- 
houses,  for  community  use,  or  having  special 
buildings  erected,  like  park  field-houses  or 
community  houses;  and  (b)  setting  up  pro- 
grams of  activity. 

Community  center  programs  are  composed 
of  several  elements.  Named  approximately 
in  the  order  of  their  frequency  these  are  as 
follows:  (a)  recreational  activities— athletic 
games,  sports,  dances,  and  other  indoor  pas- 
times affording  mental  and  bodily  invigora- 
tion;  (b)  meetings  of  Scouts  and  other  youth 
service  groups;  (c)  entertainments,  concerts, 
amateur  plays,  and  other  cultural  activities; 


and  (d)  meetings  of  associations  of  various 
types.  The  last  are  composed  of  adults  and 
are  devoted  to  mutual  improvement,  civic  re- 
form, or  general  social  betterment.  See  Rec- 
reation and  Scouting  and  Related  Or- 
ganizations. 

As  a  meeting  place  the  community  center 
serves  well  the  deep  human  instinct  for  or- 
ganization. When  people  wish  to  push  a  re- 
form, study  astronomy,  play  cards,  or  wor- 
ship, it  is  their  habit  to  form  an  association, 
a  club,  or  a  sect.  Most  proposals  for  changes 
in  laws  or  institutions  attain  public  attention 
through  the  efforts  of  organized  groups.  Com- 
munity centers,  being  conveniently  located 
and  open  to  all  classes,  are  highly  useful  for 
oral  propaganda  since  many  people  absorb 
ideas  not  through  reading  or  formal  dis- 
course, but  through  homely  talks  and  small- 
group  discussions  in  which  they  are  able  to 
re-phrase  the  speaker's  message.  But  whether 
the  group  is  for  the  purpose  of  reform  or  for 
pleasure,  if  its  activities  are  open  to  public 
scrutiny  it  is  seldom  devoted  to  evil  purposes. 
Accordingly  the  provision  of  these  open  meet- 
ing places  promotes  a  wholesome  use  of  lei- 
sure, aids  individual  culture,  and  facilitates 
the  process  by  which  laws  and  institutions 
keep  pace  with  a  changing  society. 

Community  centers  fall  into  three  main 
classes:  school  centers,  recreation  buildings, 
and  community  houses. 

School  Centers 

In  a  well-rounded  school  center  use  is  made 
primarily  of  the  auditorium,  gymnasium,  and 
kindergarten-room.  Uppergrade  classrooms, 
with  their  larger  seats,  are  frequently  occu- 
pied also  by  clubs  and  for  quiet  games.  Some- 
times space  is  found  in  the  basement  for  ac- 
tive indoor  games.  Swimming  pools — often 
found  in  high  schools— are  in  much  demand. 
Existing  systems  show  very  little  uniformity 
but  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  four  fairly 
definite  types: 

1.  The  most  common  variety  of  school  cen- 
ter is  the  one  used  chiefly  as  a  meeting  place 
by  previously  organized  groups,  such  as 
Scout  troops,  basketball  clubs,  or  little- 
theater  organizations,  or  groups  such  as  pa- 
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rent-teacher  associations  or  taxpayers'  asso- 
ciations which  do  not  require  outside  assis- 
tance in  effecting  their  organization.  In  most 
cases  these  groups  pay  fees  covering  custodial 
and  maintenance  costs,  but  in  a  few  cities  the 
school  board  meets  the  costs  for  all  approved 
organizations. 

2.  The  center  is  used  both  as  a  meeting 
place  and  as  a  mobilizing  point  where  indi- 
viduals are  formed  into  classes  and  furnished 
with  trained  tutors,  the  costs  being  met  by 
participants'  fees.  A  person  in  charge  is  re- 
quired, supplied  usually  but  not  always  by 
the  board  of  education,  as  well  as  janitorial 
service.  Classes  may  be  devoted  to  any  sub- 
ject, from  tap-dancing  to  the  most  serious 
vocation.  Informal  groups  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose can  be  more  readily  formed  in  a  center 
than  in  the  more  rigid  evening  school.  The 
expenses  may  be  met  entirely  by  the  school 
board  or  shared  with  a  voluntary  agency. 

3.  The  center  is  managed  by  a  staff  pro- 
vided by  a  social  settlement  or  other  agency, 
under  a  formal  agreement  with  the  board  of 
education.  Usually  the  latter  body  takes  care 
of  the  custodial  and  maintenance  expenses. 
The  nature  of  the  program  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  size  and  abilities  of  the  staff,  and 
these  vary  greatly  in  the  different  systems. 
In  New  York  City,"unofficial  center"  is  the 
designation  of  this  type. 

4.  The  center  is  operated  by  a  paid,  trained 
staff  employed  by  the  board  of  education  or 
another  municipal  body.  In  Detroit  it  is  the 
recreation  department.  Such  centers  may 
offer  more  extensive  programs  than  those  in  the 
second  group,  but  they  are  often  lacking  in 
the  spontaneity  and  adaptation  to  local  con- 
ditions which  characterize  the  more  informal 
activities  of  the  latter.  The  size  of  the  staff 
varies,  but  most  frequently  it  consists  of  a 
principal  or  general  director,  an  organizer 
and  director  of  indoor  athletics,  a  person 
trained  to  have  charge  of  rooms  for  reading 
and  quiet  games,  and  an  organizer  of  juvenile 
clubs.  Sometimes  a  pianist  and  a  teacher  of 
swimming  are  added.  This  class  of  center — 
called  "official  center"  in  New  York  City— is 
found  only  in  the  larger  cities. 

The  school  centers  of  the  United  States 
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were  last  studied  in  1924  by  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Glueck.1  On  the  basis  of  reports  from  722 
places  she  found  1,569  schools  which  were 
open  evenings,  other  than  as  night  schools, 
for  two  or  more  activities  each  week.  That 
was  an  increase  over  the  previous  survey 
(1920),  and  there  are  evidences  that  this 
growth  has  continued  even  during  the  depres- 
sion. During  1934  many  municipalities  spent 
less  on  paid  community  center  staffs,  but  de- 
spite such  reductions  several  reported  in- 
creases in  total  attendance;  while  others, 
operated  fewer  nights  each  week,  distributed 
their  personnel  among  a  larger  number  of 
centers. 

During  the  entire  depression  greater  hos- 
pitality has  been  shown  by  educational  auth- 
orities toward  groups— particularly  of  the 
unemployed— desiring  to  use  school  facilities. 
Despite  their  limited  funds,  school  boards 
have  often  found  ways  of  paying  for  the 
maintenance  and  supervisory  costs  incidental 
to  a  much  greater  use  of  auditoriums,  gym- 
nasiums, and  classrooms.  This  has  been  their 
contribution  to  the  general  relief  work.  In 
many  cities  the  development  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  community  councils,  formed  on  a 
city-wide  or  a  district  basis.  These  councils 
have  either  mobilized  volunteer  leaders  or 
have  organized  classes  for  unemployed  in- 
structors, paid  out  of  work-relief  funds. 

Exceptional  activity  in  this  field  on  the  part 
of  voluntary  associations  is  characteristic  of 
the  present  period.  In  New  York  City  a  29 
per  cent  increase  was  shown  during  the  year 
1933-1934  over  the  preceding  year.  In  the 
center  activity  called  forth  by  the  depression 
particular  attention  is  being  paid,  naturally, 
to  the  needs  of  adults. 

In  rural  areas  also,  community  use  of  schools 
is  growing.  In  a  survey  of  140  villages  made 
in  1930  only  one  school  was  found  that  was 
less  used  as  a  social  center  than  it  had  been  in 
1924.2  The  increased  activity  which  appeared 
in  practically  all  schools  related  to  sports  pro- 
grams, glee  clubs  and  orchestras,  dramatics, 
and  functions  for  parents.  Among  the  inter- 
ested outside  forces  were  parent-teacher  as- 

1  See  Glueck,  infra  cit. 

2  See  Brunner  and  Kolb,  infra  cit. 
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sociations,  extension  departments  of  state 
universities  and  agricultural  colleges,  and 
scouting  organizations,  4-H  Clubs,  and  other 
youth-serving  bodies.  During  the  pre-de- 
pression  years  the  school  consolidation  move- 
ment had  increased  the  number  of  buildings 
containing  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  and 
other  facilities  suitable  for  leisure-time  occa- 
sions; and  the  people  of  the  open  country, 
made  more  mobile  by  the  motor-car,  are  now 
taking  a  fuller  advantage  of  these  facilities. 

In  both  city  and  village  more  and  more 
educational  authorities  are  accepting  the 
larger  view  of  the  school's  function,  and  its 
architecture  and  equipment  are  being  pro- 
gressively adapted  to  a  wider  use.  There  re- 
mains, however,  both  in  its  furniture  and  its 
pedagogical  atmosphere  a  stiffness  that  re- 
stricts freedom  in  play  and  spontaneity  in 
social  affairs.  People  find  that  they  can  smoke, 
dance  late  hours,  or  indulge  in  some  other 
adult  fancies  more  comfortably  in  a  com- 
munity house  than  they  can  in  a  structure 
primarily  dedicated  to  the  young.  This  diffi- 
culty and  the  troubles  incident  to  the  double 
use  of  the  schoolhouse  are  partly  responsible 
for  the  increase  in  community  houses,  to  be 
discussed  later  in  this  article. 

Recreation  Buildings 

Public  playgrounds  had  not  been  long  in 
operation  before  it  was  discovered  that 
ground  and  apparatus  were  not  sufficient;  a 
building  also  was  required.  This  was  at  first 
primarily  for  the  storage  of  tools  and  to  pro- 
vide shelter  and  toilet  facilities  for  the  pa- 
trons. But  with  the  growth  of  public  play 
systems  the  "field-house" — as  the  recreation 
building  is  frequently  called— has  become 
more  elaborate.  The  most  usual  equipment 
includes:  (a)  an  assembly  room  with  a  stage, 
movable  seats,  basketball  and  other  sports 
fixtures,  and  a  floor  that  is  adaptable  for 
either  dancing  or  gymnasium  classes;  (b)  a 
kitchen  and  equipment  for  serving  meals;  (c) 
several  meeting  rooms  suitable  for  clubs  or 
other  small  groups;  and  (d)  an  office,  locker 
rooms,  and  toilets.  The  field-house  is,  of 
course,  generally  located  on  or  adjacent  to  a 
playfield,  park  area,  or  public  beach. 


With  such  generous  facilities  for  indoor 
activities  it  was  inevitable  that  the  play  pro- 
gram should  expand.  Besides  athletics  it  be- 
gan to  include  dramatics,  small  pageants, 
harmonica  clubs,  quiet  games,  and  club  work 
of  all  sorts.  A  branch  library  is  sometimes 
located  in  the  building,  and  in  many  places  it 
is  a  much-frequented  meeting  place,  avail- 
able for  all  sorts  of  non-sectarian  societies 
and  associations.  In  a  word,  the  recreation 
building  has  become  a  community  center. 

Recreation  buildings  are  practically  always 
public  institutions,  operated  by  a  paid  and 
more  or  less  trained  staff.  Mainly  under 
park  departments  or  recreation  commissions, 
their  management  is  sometimes  divided.  One 
municipal  department  may  be  custodian  of 
the  property  and  the  staff  be  supplied  by 
another  governmental  body,  or  even  a  pri- 
vate agency.  In  a  word,  their  auspices  are  as 
diversified  as  those  of  public  playgrounds. 
The  1934  Year  Book  of  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Association,  on  the  basis  of  reports  from 
231  cities,  reported  777  recreation  buildings. 
The  ones  best  known  include  those  in  Chi- 
cago, Los  Angeles,  and  Minneapolis. 

Community  Houses 

These  structures  may  be  regarded  as  rec- 
reation buildings  in  which  physical  activities 
for  the  young  are  not  so  much  stressed, 
and  more  provision  is  made  for  the  social, 
cultural,  and  associational  requirements  of 
adults.  They  usually  serve  not  an  arbitrary 
district  of  a  city,  but  some  natural  population 
group  which  has  community  consciousness. 
Therefore  they  are  more  numerous  in  villages 
and  towns  than  they  are  in  the  larger  cities. 
Just  how  many  there  are  in  the  United 
States  no  one  knows,  but  it  is  evident  that 
their  number  is  steadily  growing.  Brunner 
and  Kolb,  in  the  study  already  referred  to, 
wrote,  "All  told,  there  were  very  few  villages 
[out  of  their  sample  of  140]  that  did  not  have 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  facilities  that 
are  usually  associated  with  the  term  com- 
munity house."  In  many  cases,  however, 
these  facilities  were  furnished  by  a  school. 

Community  houses  are  sometimes  donated 
by  wealthy  citizens,   increasingly  they  are 
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being  built  by  municipalities  and  incor- 
porated villages,  and  in  a  few  cases  by  county 
governments.  In  smaller  towns  they  fre- 
quently evolve  by  stages  or  through  the  con- 
version of  existing  structures.  Sometimes  a 
library  is  expanded;  in  other  cases,  when  a 
new  fire-house  is  built,  community  facilities 
are  included,  or  an  old  garage  may  be  re- 
habilitated and  converted  into  a  community 
building.  One  of  the  most  striking  county 
structures  is  the  Westchester  County  (N.Y.) 
Community  Center.  This  contains  an  audi- 
torium seating  5,000,  a  little  theater,  a  series 
of  art  studies  and  handicraft  workshops,  and 
several  galleries  and  exposition  rooms. 

Community  houses  are  more  numerous  in 
progressive,  middle-class  areas  which  are 
blessed  with  a  wholesome  local  pride.  They 
are  really  democratic  club  houses  erected  by 
the  people  who  intend  to  use  them.  As  such 
they  are  products  of  the  modern  recreation 
movement— planned  for  all  groups  in  the 
community  and  not  merely  the  disadvan- 
taged classes. 
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COMMUNITY  CHESTS  are  organizations 
in  local  communities  which  annually  raise 
funds  for  the  private  social  agencies  affiliated 
with  them.  They  are  inevitably  concerned 
not  only  with  the  co-ordination  of  the  services 
of  member  agencies  but  also  with  the  general 
community  program  for  social  and  health 
work  with  which  these  services  must  be  inte- 
grated. In  larger  communities  individual 
agency  representation  in  the  task  of  social 
planning  is  usually  provided  by  councils  of 
social  agencies,  delegate  bodies  which  include 
public  and  other  outside  agencies,  in  addition 
to  the  members  of  the  chest.  Through 
various  constitutional  and  administrative  de- 
vices, however,  the  chest  and  council,  in  all 
but  a  very  few  cities,  function  as  a  unit, 
providing  together  the  essential  leadership 
for  planning  and  finance.  See  Councils  of 
Social  Agencies. 

In  1934  there  were  414  community  chests 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  They  were 
operating  in  all  cities  over  500,000  population 
except  Boston  and  New  York,  and  in  all  but 
12  of  the  cities  between  100,000  and  500,000 
population.  Boston  has  had  a  joint  financial 
campaign  for  four  years  although  it  is  still 
called  an  emergency  organization. 

The  title  "Community  Chest"  is  most 
commonly  used  though  in  a  few  places  the 
organization  is  called  a  "Federation"  or 
"Fund."  Most  of  the  chests  and  councils  of 
the  country  are  united  in  a  national  body — 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. — 
which  holds  a  conference  annually  at  the  time 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

Chests  are  not  uniformly  inclusive  of  the 
social  agencies  in  their  communities.  The 
types  of  agencies  which  vary  most  in  this 
particular,  from  city  to  city,  are  those  such  as 
tuberculosis  associations  and  local  Red  Cross 
chapters  which  have  well-developed  means 
for  raising  funds  locally.  Of  the  74  federa- 
tions of  Jewish  social  agencies  in  existence  in 
1933  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  53 
were  in  cities  having  chests  and  43  of  them 
were  members.  Catholic  participation  is 
similarly  customary,  and  also— like  that  of 
the  Jewish  agencies— is  frequently  through 
representation  of  individual  agencies  in  a 
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Catholic  federation,  which  in  turn  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  community-wide  chest-council. 
Generically,  Jewish,  Catholic,  and  also  local 
functional  federations  represent  the  same 
social  phenomena  as  do  community-wide 
chest-councils.  This  article,  however,  con- 
cerns itself  only  with  chests  that  are  com- 
munity-wide. 

When  the  chest  movement  began  its  rapid 
expansion  in  the  early  1920's  it  brought  with 
it  many  new  principles  of  administration  and 
appeal.  The  single  appeal  for  funds,  the 
establishment  of  uniform  budget  procedures 
for  all  agencies,  the  relinquishing  of  certain 
prerogatives  by  individual  agencies  in  order 
to  make  the  joint  program  possible— these 
all  ran  counter  to  traditions  which  had  grown 
up  as  a  result  of  the  unrelated  development 
of  specialized  types  of  social  work.  It  was 
not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  the  movement 
met  opposition.  Objection  was  made  both  to 
its  fundamental  conception  and  to  many 
specific  practices.  During  the  past  decade, 
however,  methods  and  principles  have  de- 
veloped and  improved,  and  the  soundness  of 
the  basic  concept  of  joint  finance  and  plan- 
ning has  been  demonstrated  and  generally 
accepted. 

Beginning  in  1923  with  49  chests,  raising 
$23,656,000,  the  number  and  amount  rose 
steadily  until  1932  when  363  chests  raised 
$101,181,949.  During  the  early  years  of  the 
depression  chests  carried  a  large  part  of  the 
increased  relief  load.  What  this  meant  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  between  1929  and 
1932  a  group  of  representative  chests  in- 
creased their  contributions  142  per  cent. 
With  the  assumption  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  1933  of  the  major  relief  responsibility, 
and  with  reduced  individual  incomes,  the 
total  amount  raised  in  1934  decreased  to 
approximately  $71,000,000.  At  this  writing 
(December,  1934)  the  chests  which  have 
reported  on  their  campaigns  for  funds  for 
1935  show  a  decrease  of  one  per  cent  from 
the  pledges  they  received  for  1934. 

Financial  Problems 

Able  leadership,  both  lay  and  professional, 
is  the  basic  condition  of  successful   chest 


operation.  Through  its  annual  campaign  the 
chest  has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  enlist 
large  numbers  of  volunteers  in  its  program, 
and  the  problem  of  the  campaign  alone 
challenges  the  ablest  leaders  of  a  community. 
Through  service  on  its  budget  committees, 
and  the  contact  it  affords  with  professional 
leaders,  key  men  and  women  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  understand  the  social 
problems  with  which  member  agencies  are 
confronted.  To  organize  and  direct  the 
campaigns  and  to  interpret  the  service  pro- 
grams call  for  the  highest  type  of  professional 
ability.  Most  of  the  difficult  problems  of 
chest  organization  occur  when  this  proper 
balance  of  adequate  lay  and  professional 
leadership  is  lacking. 

It  is  in  the  smallest  cities  that  the  chest- 
council  movement  finds  many  of  its  most 
difficult  problems.  Continuance  along  the 
path  of  agency  individualism  exacts  a  penalty 
of  inefficiency  and  inadequacy,  but  joint 
finance  is  perilous  unless  exceptional  leader- 
ship is  at  hand,  and  joint  social  work  plan- 
ning can  often  neither  be  purchased  nor 
made  effective  in  the  absence  of  joint  finance. 
Several  small  city  chest-council  develop- 
ments have  won  wide  recognition  for  their 
accomplishments. 

The  "immunity  rule"— a  much  discussed 
matter  in  the  earliest  days— has  seldom  been 
considered  inviolable.  Member  agencies  have 
often  been  permitted  latitude  in  appeals 
for  specific  families,  and  occasionally  supple- 
mentary campaigns  have  been  conducted  by 
the  chests  themselves.  Such  campaigns, 
usually  for  relief  funds,  were  frequent  during 
the  early  years  of  the  depression  but  they 
have  now  almost  entirely  ceased. 

The  important  question  of  corporation 
support  of  welfare  services  was  systematically 
studied  in  1929  and  an  attempt  was  made 
thereafter  to  secure  recognition  of  the  follow- 
ing principles:  (a)  that  corporations  owe  sup- 
port to  community  welfare  services,  (b)  that 
national  corporations  should  contribute  in 
communities  in  which  they  maintain  branch 
operations,  and  (c)  that  in  computing  income 
taxes  corporation  gifts  should  be  deductible 
as  an  expense  of  doing  business.  Corporation 
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giving  has  apparently  increased  along  with 
other  giving,  whether  proportionately  more 
or  less  is  not  known.  The  obligation  of 
national  concerns  to  communities  in  which 
they  have  branches  has  been  recognized  in 
general  terms  by  many  business  leaders,  but 
in  important  instances  formulae  for  measur- 
ing such  responsibility  and  means  for  securing 
even  a  minimum  recognition  of  it  are  lacking. 

Industrial  or  group  solicitation  is  now 
practically  universal  except  as  the  non-indus- 
trial nature  of  some  communities  makes  it 
inappropriate.  In  many  cities  this  method 
continues  to  produce  larger  totals  from  fewer 
employes,  while  offers  rather  generally  made 
by  chests  to  refund  contributions  secured 
through  pressure  from  employers  have  ap- 
parently silenced  criticism. 

National  agency  relationships  to  chests  are 
complex.  The  latter  tend  to  limit  their  view 
and  interest  to  their  communities.  When  it 
is  represented  by  a  local  unit  within  a  given 
chest  a  national  organization  is  in  a  better 
position  to  ask  chest  support  for  itself  than 
otherwise,  but  even  so  there  is  possibility  of 
competition  between  the  local  and  the  na- 
tional demands  for  chest  funds.  In  general, 
national  agencies  not  included  in  the  chest 
budget  of  a  community  are  free  to  solicit 
directly  there,  often  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  chest  officials.  When  they  are 
included  in  the  budget  of  a  chest  such  agen- 
cies are  either  aided  directly  by  it  or  indi- 
rectly through  the  affiliated  local  agency. 
Either  method  has  disadvantages  and  ad- 
vantages, both  to  chest  and  national  agency. 

In  relation  to  the  influence  of  national 
agencies  on  the  programs  of  local  organiza- 
tions in  chest  cities,  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  toward  an  understanding  between 
chests  and  national  bodies.  One  means  to 
this  end  has  been  the  conducting  of  co- 
operative local  surveys  in  which  several  na- 
tional agencies  have  joined.  Another  signifi- 
cant influence  has  been  the  National  Social 
Work  Council,  an  agency  in  which  22  na- 
tional organizations  are  represented. 

Until  very  recently— and  particularly  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  depression — ex- 
penditures for  relief  comprised  a  substantial 


proportion  of  chest  budgets  and  occupied  a 
foremost  part  in  the  appeal  for  funds.  Since 
1932  the  situation  has  greatly  changed.  Dur- 
ing part  of  that  year  private  funds  were 
meeting  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  total  relief 
expenditures,  but  they  are  now  meeting  less 
than  3  per  cent.  Relief  has  dropped  into  the 
background  in  most  chest  appeals  and  em- 
phasis is  being  placed  instead  on  a  rounded 
program  of  other  community  services. 

Between  1929  and  1932,  while  chests  were 
raising  increasing  amounts  of  money,  the 
relief  needs  which  they  were  forced  to  meet 
were  increasing  even  more  rapidly.  Budgets 
of  agencies  in  other  fields— recreation,  health, 
and  child  care— were  therefore  subject  to 
drastic  reduction.  In  1934,  although  a  smaller 
total  was  raised  by  chests,  the  assumption  of 
so  large  a  part  of  the  relief  load  by  public 
agencies  made  possible  the  re-establishment 
of  some  of  the  other  services.  A  study  by 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  I  nc,  showed 
that  between  1933  and  1934  health  agencies 
other  than  hospitals  had  been  increased  4.7 
per  cent.  Case-working  agencies  other  than 
family  relief  agencies  increased  1.8  per  cent 
and  character-building  agencies  1.1  per  cent. 

Social  Planning  Problems 

While  the  early  community  chests  came 
into  being  because  the  financing  of  private 
social  work  was  generally  unplanned  and 
competitive,  there  was  an  implicit  recogni- 
tion even  then  that  the  same  was  true  of  the 
services  which  the  various  agencies  repre- 
sented. As  chests  have  become  stabilized, 
and  as  the  annual  study  of  budgets  has 
forced  an  increasingly  careful  scrutiny  of 
quality  of  service,  co-ordination,  and  rela- 
tionship, the  emphasis  on  planning  of  pro- 
grams and  co-ordination  of  work  has  come  to 
equal  that  placed  on  the  financial  campaign. 

Co-ordination  of  services,  however,  in- 
volves many  problems  not  inherent  in  the 
co-ordination  of  finance.  The  member  agen- 
cies of  a  chest  and  council  are  independent 
policy-determining,  self-perpetuating  units. 
Part  of  the  strength  of  the  chest  depends 
upon  the  existence  of  strong  self-conscious 
agency  boards. 
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The  values  recognized  in  the  maintenance 
of  such  boards  and  memberships  are  many, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  financial  leverage 
thus  afforded.  On  the  other  hand,  definite 
limitations  upon  the  freedom  of  the  member 
agencies,  by  virtue  of  the  co-operative  pro- 
gram, must  be  recognized.  The  balance  is 
delicate. 

If  the  charge  of  arbitrary  action  is  to  be 
avoided,  chests  are  compelled  to  move  for- 
ward only  through  the  action  of  representa- 
tive committees.  This  is  true  particularly  in 
respect  to  questions  which  are  liable  to  be 
considered  by  member  agencies  of  no  organi- 
zation's business  except  their  own.  Salary 
standards,  details  and  standards  of  programs, 
personnel  standards,  and  such  matters  fall  in 
this  category.  See  Queen  and  others,  infra  cit. 

Part  of  the  machinery  through  which  plan- 
ning and  action  take  place  is  the  council  of 
social  agencies.  Such  councils  existed  in 
larger  and  better-organized  communities  be- 
fore chests  were  developed  but  the  majority 
of  existing  councils  have  been  organized  by 
and  in  connection  with  community  chests.  In 
all  cities  but  one  in  which  chests  and  councils 
exist  today  the  latter  obtains  its  financial 
support  from  the  chest.  In  cities  which  have 
no  chests,  councils  depend  upon  payments 
from  member  agencies  and  contributions 
from  individuals  or  foundations.  While  the 
form  of  chest-council  organization  varies  con- 
siderably, Community  Chests  and  Councils, 
Inc.,  recommends  interlocking  boards  and  an 
integrated  staff  in  order  to  assure  unity  in 
the  planning  and  financial  aspects  of  the 
program.  See  Councils  of  Social  Agen- 
cies. 

Development  in  community  planning  is 
found  in  different  stages  and  has  expressed 
itself  in  various  ways.  Uniform  methods  of 
accounting  and  budgeting  are  basic  to  a 
chest  program  and  real  progress  along  this 
line  has  come  in  most  chest  cities.  Other 
joint  efforts  quite  widely  promoted  by  chests 
and  councils  co-operatively  include  joint  pur- 
chasing of  commodities  and  joint  book-keep- 
ing service,  especially  for  supplying  service  to 
smaller  agencies,  and  joint  office  arrange- 
ments. Service  statistics  are  usually  collected 


from  member  organizations  either  monthly 
or  annually.  Social  service  exchanges,  which 
existed  before  the  organization  of  chests  or 
councils,  have  been  generally  taken  over  by 
the  central  body — and  developed  in  com- 
munities where  they  did  not  exist.  The 
former  Association  of  Social  Service  Ex- 
changes is  now  a  department  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 

An  important  part  of  the  chest-council 
function  which  relates  both  to  financing  and 
planning  is  educational  publicity.  The  cen- 
tralization of  such  work  in  the  chest-council 
seemed  at  first  to  possess  real  advantages. 
Experience  has  demonstrated,  however,  that 
the  removal  of  the  function  from  the  specific 
agencies  affected  tends  to  weaken  their  posi- 
tion and  therefore  the  position  of  the  chest  in 
the  community.  It  has  also  been  found  that 
where  each  agency  shares  in  the  interpreta- 
tive task  many  centers  are  developed  from 
which  educational  material  emanates.  Where 
the  publicity  is  highly  centralized  the  oppo- 
site result  follows.  Many  chest-councils  have 
accordingly  gone  to  great  lengths  to  encour- 
age and  stimulate  active  educational  pro- 
grams on  the  part  of  their  member  agencies. 
See  Social  Work  Publicity. 

Within  recent  years  the  annual  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Human  Needs  has  become  a  national 
counterpart  of  the  local  chest-council  pub- 
licity program.  In  1932  the  first  mobiliza- 
tion, administered  by  Community  Chests 
and  Councils,  Inc.,  began  to  furnish  backing 
for  local  campaigns,  utilizing  such  national 
media  as  the  radio,  magazines,  and  the 
press.  It  has  now  become  an  important 
means  of  social  work  interpretation.  Under  a 
National  Citizens  Committee  of  which  New- 
ton D.  Baker  has  for  three  years  been  the 
chairman,  34  national  social  work  agencies 
co-operate. 

The  function  of  the  chest-council  in  rela- 
tion to  social  planning  and  interpretation  is 
viewed  with  skepticism  in  certain  quarters, 
much  as  the  financial  function  was  regarded 
in  earlier  years.  This  point  of  view  is  ex- 
pressed by  James  Fitzgerald,  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
in  the  Catholic  Charities  Review  {infra  cit.) 
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Present  Trends 

In  1929  less  than  half  of  the  chests  in 
existence  were  over  five  years  old.  That  fact 
accounts  in  part  for  the  flexibility  which  they 
have  shown  during  the  rapid  change  of  the 
succeeding  depression  years.  Relief  expendi- 
tures first  mounted  and  then  contracted. 
Emergency  relief  machinery  was  established, 
and  has  been  abandoned  as  public  adminis- 
tration has  taken  its  place.  It  has  not  been 
a  period  in  which  long-time  planning  and 
developments  were  possible. 

At  present  several  general  trends  are  ap- 
parent: (a)  an  emphasis  in  interpretation 
upon  the  constructive  aspects  of  a  variety  of 
social  services  rather  than  on  the  need  for 
direct  and  material  relief,  (b)  an  equal 
recognition  that  public  agencies  must  play  an 
important  part  in  any  program  of  community 
welfare  service,  and  that  chests  must  inter- 
pret these  services  and  build  up  public  sup- 
port for  them,  (c)  the  development  of  more 
adequate  data  relating  to  the  total  program 
of  public  and  private  service  in  the  commu- 
nity in  order  that  decisions  as  to  budgets  and 
plans  for  development  and  expansion  may  be 
made  in  terms  of  more  intelligent  community 
planning,  and  (d)  more  serious  effort  to  bring 
about  better  co-ordination  and  a  simpler 
general  organization  in  order  to  conserve 
essential  services  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  private  program  to  fit  more  compactly 
and  effectively  in  the  total  community 
plan. 

Training  Opportunities 

Successful  executives  of  community  chests 
need  an  unusually  broad  type  of  training,  for 
they  must  understand  the  aims  and  in  a 
general  way  the  practices  of  all  forms  of  social 
work  in  their  communities.  Many  such  exec- 
utives have  gained  this  familiarity  through 
service  in  certain  of  the  major  member  agen- 
cies. For  training  in  their  own  field— social 
planning  or  "community  organization" — 
many  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  of 
social  work  conduct  courses,  notably  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  and  University 
of  Chicago,  and  in  1929  a  special  graduate 


course  in  social  work  administration  was  or- 
ganized in  Ohio  State  University  under  the 
leadership  of  Charles  C.  Stillman,  former 
chest-council  executive  at  Grand  Rapids. 
This  course  was  especially  designed  to  fit 
students  for  chest  and  council  work,  and 
many  of  the  graduates  have  entered  that 
field  in  some  capacity.  Classes  have  averaged 
about  ten  in  number  and  have  been  com- 
posed of  selected  graduate  students. 
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COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION.  Be- 
cause of  different  and  frequently  confusing 
meanings  given  to  this  term  it  is  not  used  in 
the  present  volume  as  the  title  of  a  topical 
article.  It  is  most  commonly  applied  to 
organized  social  planning  activities,  particu- 
larly the  co-ordination  of  social  work,  and 
the  promotion  of  programs  through  legisla- 
tion or  other  means.  Community  organiza- 
tion in  this  sense  is  one  of  the  major  divisions 
of  social  work,  comparable  to  social  case  work, 
and  is  described  under  the  title  of  Social 
Planning. 


COMMUNITY   TRUSTS. 
tions  in  Social  Work. 


See   Founda- 


COMPENSATION  FOR  INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENTS  OR  OCCUPATIONAL 
DISEASES.   See  Industrial  Injuries. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION.  See  Com- 
pulsory School  Attendance. 

COMPULSORY  HEALTH  INSURANCE.* 
The  benefits  of  modern  medicine  are  inade- 
quately realized  largely  because  many  people 
cannot  afford  the  costs  of  preventive  or  cura- 
tive care.  Through  loss  of  earnings  and  the 
costs  of  medical  care,  which  strain  or  even 
break  the  financial  stability  of  the  family, 
illness  brings  financial  burdens  and  economic 
insecurity.  The  underlying  problem  is  eco- 
nomic and  social  rather  than  scientific  or 
professional. 

The  occurrence  of  illness  in  a  million  per- 
sons can  be  predicted  with  reasonable  accu- 
racy; but  its  occurrence,  severity,  or  duration 
cannot  be  foreseen  for  the  individual.  In  a 
typical  year  nearly  half  the  population  will 
suffer  no  recognized  illness.  Of  the  sick,  some 
will  not  be  disabled  at  all;  others  will  be 
disabled  for  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  year. 
Illness  will  bring  quite  different  needs  for 
medical  care  and  quite  different  costs.  Dur- 
ing each  year  millions  of  families  face  the 
problem  of  meeting  the  costs  of  illness;  mil- 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


lions  of  them  accept  as  large  financial  burdens 
as  they  can  bear;  millions  seek  free  services; 
millions  go  without  professional  attendance; 
and  tens  of  thousands  are  wrecked  by  loss  of 
earnings  through  sickness  among  their  wage 
earners. 

Extensive  studies,  especially  those  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care, 
have  shown  that  the  basic  problem  in  easing 
the  economic  burdens  of  sickness  is  to  devise 
a  way  of  distributing  the  costs  among  groups 
of  people  and  over  periods  of  time.  This 
conclusion  follows  from  the  fact  that  the 
costs  are  substantially  within  people's  means 
if  they  could  buy  their  medical  care  by  pay- 
ing the  average  sums  customarily  spent  by 
people  of  their  own  income  classes.  Similarly 
the  loss  of  earnings  on  account  of  disability 
would  create  no  great  burden  if  this  cost  of 
sickness  could  also  be  met  by  budgeting  the 
average.  Averaging  the  costs  means  applying 
the  principle  of  insurance  to  these  financial 
risks  of  illness.  It  should  be  applied  at  least 
to  all  families  whose  incomes  are  ordinarily 
less  than  $2,500  or  $3,000.  If  adequate 
protection  is  to  be  given,  the  services  of  the 
doctor,  dentist,  hospital,  and  nurse  should  all 
be  covered,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  earnings. 

To  meet  this  situation  voluntary  plans 
have  been  developed  for  health  insurance  and 
for  protection  against  wage  loss  through  sick- 
ness. These  are  considered  in  other  articles 
but  may  be  referred  to  briefly  here.  Organi- 
zation has  taken  place  chiefly  within  mutual 
benefit  and  trade  associations  of  employed 
persons.  The  costs  are  met  variously— by  the 
insured  persons,  by  their  employers,  and  by 
both.  Recent  studies  show  that  between  two 
and  three  million  persons  (industrial  wage 
earners  and  their  dependents)  receive  com- 
plete or  partial  medical  care  from  voluntary 
organizations,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  mil- 
lions receive  slight  or  limited  insurance  against 
wage  loss  from  disability.  Protection  of  the 
latter  type  has  long  been  furnished  by  miscel- 
laneous types  of  organizations  but  it  has  not 
been  developed  on  a  large  scale.  Only  some 
of  the  trade  unions  have  attempted  it;  the 
benefits  have  been  meager,  the  insurance 
funds  weak,  and  the  numbers  covered  have 
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been  relatively  small.    See  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration in  Industry. 

Insurance  for  hospital  care  is  now  becom- 
ing a  popular  movement,  but  it  is  self- 
limited  because  it  can  reach  only  the  middle 
and  upper  economic  levels.  When  voluntary 
insurance  is  provided  through  proprietary  or 
commercial  companies  cash  benefits  are  gen- 
erally paid  in  the  event  of  accidents,  but  the 
common  non-accidental  causes  of  disability 
are  ordinarily  not  covered.  Commercial  sick- 
ness insurance  is  so  costly  that  it  is  within 
the  means  of  only  the  well-to-do.  See 
Medical  Care. 

Compulsory  Health  Insurance 

Nearly  all  progressive  nations  except  the 
United  States  have  provided  compulsory 
social  insurance  against  the  financial  losses 
and  burdens  of  sickness.  The  costs  are  usually 
borne  by  regular  contributions  of  the  insured 
persons  and  their  employers,  governments 
generally  paying  nothing  or  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  costs,  but  functioning  in  a 
supervisory  capacity.  The  development  has 
been  primarily  concerned  with  cure  and  re- 
lief; prevention  has  been  inadequately  served. 
This  is  a  result,  however,  of  historical  acci- 
dents and  is  not  inherent  in  the  system.  No 
country  which  has  tried  health  insurance  as 
a  national  system  has  abandoned  it  or  has 
ever  seriously  contemplated  doing  so.  No 
country,  moreover,  has  ever  substituted  a 
voluntary  for  a  compulsory  system.  Com- 
pulsory health  insurance  has  always  been 
financially  sound  because  the  expenditures  of 
each  fiscal  period  are  balanced  against  income. 
The  legal  provisions  are  flexible  and  are  thus 
adapted  to  the  needs  and  facilities  of  different 
groups  and  areas.1 

Compulsory  health  insurance  in  this  coun- 
try exists  only  under  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  and  is  restricted  to  accidents  and 
illnesses  which  arise  out  of  employment.  The 
protection  afforded  against  loss  of  earnings 
due  to  industrial  illness  and  against  the  re- 
sulting costs  of  medical  care  has  been  im- 

1  For  summaries  of  the  European  experience  see 
the  first,  third,  and  fourth  references  in  the  list 
appended  to  this  article. 


proving  but  is  still  very  inadequate.     See 
Industrial  Injuries. 

Government  protection  of  health  is  usu- 
ally concerned  with  communities  rather  than 
individuals.  Because  public  health  protec- 
tion is  primarily  a  function  of  state  and  local 
governments  it  is  very  uneven  in  scope  and 
effectiveness.  Other  than  traditional  pub- 
lic health  service,  the  main  form  of  tax-sup- 
ported medical  service  is  hospital  care.  Gov- 
ernments own  and  operate  32  per  cent  of  the 
bed  capacity  of  the  general  hospitals  and 
nearly  all  of  the  hospitals  for  the  tuberculous 
and  the  mentally  diseased  of  the  country. 
See  Medical  Care. 

Pending  Proposals 

During  the  years  1912  to  1920  an  active 
campaign  was  carried  on  by  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  and  other 
agencies  to  enact  legislation  for  compulsory 
insurance  against  non-industrial  illness  and 
medical  care.  The  proposed  laws  failed  of 
enactment.  For  about  a  decade  compara- 
tively little  attention  was  given  to  the  subject 
until  wide  interest  was  again  awakened  by 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of 
Medical  Care.  This  newer  interest  has  been 
vastly  increased  as  a  result  of  the  depression. 
Illness  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  insecurity. 

There  have  been  announcements  and  fore- 
casts that  legislation  will  be  offered  in  Con- 
gress and  in  many  of  the  state  legislatures 
which  meet  in  1935.  At  least  two  agencies — 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion and  the  American  Association  for  Social 
Security— are  concerned  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  "model"  bills.  It  is  expected  that 
proposals  which  may  be  advanced  in  Con- 
gress will  call  for  federal  aid  to  state  systems 
rather  than  a  federal  system  of  health  insur- 
ance. Except  for  groups  which  are  directly 
subject  to  federal  laws,  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  not  operate  health  insurance; 
it  would  give  financial  assistance  or  would  re- 
mit a  tax  to  states  which  create  systems  meet- 
ing minimum  standards  which  it  establishes. 

The  "model"  bill  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Social  Security — proposed  for  adop- 
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tion  by  state  legislatures— has  been  drafted 
along  lines  which  differ  in  many  important 
respects  from  those  of  any  existing  European 
system.  It  attempts  to  utilize  the  lessons  of 
experience  accumulated  at  home  and  abroad. 
Its  main  provisions  may  be  indicated  as 
follows  :l 

1.  State-wide  health  insurance  would  oper- 
ate under  an  appointive  commission. 

2.  Compulsory  insurance  would  apply  to 
all  employed  persons  except  (a)  those  earning 
more  than  $60  a  week  at  non-manual  labor, 
(b)  those  employed  in  establishments  of  less 
than  three  persons,  (c)  farm  laborers,  and 
(d)  personal  and  domestic  servants  in  estab- 
lishments where  less  than  three  are  employed. 

3.  The  proposed  contributions  are  based 
on  payrolls  as  follows:  employers— 3.5  per 
cent  for  employes  earning  $20  or  less  a  week, 
2.5  per  cent  for  those  earning  $20  to  $40, 
and  1.5  per  cent  for  those  earning  more  than 
$40;  employes— 1.0  per  cent,  2.0  per  cent  and 
3.0  per  cent,  respectively;  the  state — 1.5  per 
cent  of  wages. 

4.  Cash  benefits  during  total  disability 
would  require  a  qualifying  period  of  insur- 
ance, a  waiting  period  of  five  days'  wages, 
and  would  amount  to  from  50  to  75  per  cent 
of  wages— or  from  $15  to  $22.50  a  week, 
varying  with  the  number  of  dependents — for 
a  maximum  period  of  156  days  of  wage-loss. 
Maternity  benefit  would  include  the  disabil- 
ity benefit  for  12  weeks  and  a  lump-sum 
benefit  of  $15  if  the  pregnant  woman  has 
been  receiving  prenatal  care. 

5.  Medical  benefits  would  apply  to  the 
employe  and  his  dependents  and  would  cover 
charges  of  the  general  practitioner  and  the 
cost  of  hospital  care,  maternity  care,  special- 
ist services,  laboratory  and  clinic  services, 
and  basic  dental  services.  Additional  medical 
services  may  be  provided  and  the  commission 
may  aid  local  areas  in  the  development  of 
medical  facilities. 

6.  Voluntary  insurance  for  regular  cash, 
maternity,  and  medical  benefits  and  for  addi- 


tional benefits  would  be  permitted  to  persons 
under  65  years  of  age  who  earn  less  than  $60 
a  week  and  pass  a  health  examination.  They 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  equivalent  of 
both  employer's  and  employe's  contributions, 
and  would  be  aided  by  the  regular  state 
contribution  of  an  additional  one-third. 

7.  Administration  would  be  lodged  in  the 
commission,  the  commissioner  and  his  depu- 
ties. General  and  professional  advisory  coun- 
cils are  created.  The  state  would  be  divided 
into  district  and  local  offices;  local  medical 
councils  would  be  the  local  administrative 
agents,  through  local  finance  managers  and 
local  medical  managers. 

8.  Insured  persons  would  be  assured  broad 
freedom  to  choose  their  physicians;  practi- 
tioners are  guaranteed  the  privilege  of  engag- 
ing in  insurance  practice  and  of  choosing  the 
procedure  of  their  remuneration.  Profes- 
sional matters  are  left  to  professional  super- 
vision. Certification  of  disability  is  assigned 
to  the  non-competing,  salaried,  medical  man- 
agers. Local  financial  matters  are  assigned  to 
the  finance  managers  under  the  councils,  and 
in  turn  under  the  district  and  state  officers. 
Provisions  are  made  for  local  adjudication  of 
claims,  first  through  the  finance  and  medical 
managers,  respectively,  according  as  the  mat- 
ters are  lay  or  professional,  and  then  through 
the  managers  and  councils  and  through  pub- 
lic hearings.  Appeals  may  be  taken  to  the 
commission  and  its  appeal  board. 

9.  The  central  health  insurance  fund  would 
receive  and  disburse  money  and  give  separate 
accounting  in  respect  to  contributions  and 
expenses  for  cash  disability  and  cash  matern- 
ity benefits,  and  for  medical  benefits. 

California  has  an  interim  Senate  Commis- 
sion, created  by  the  legislature  in  1934,  to 
report  in  January,  1935,  on  the  "high  cost  of 
illness"  and  the  need  for  insurance  legisla- 
tion. This  Commission  has  been  studying  the 
problem  and  in  December,  1934,  held  public 
hearings  preparatory  to  the  drafting  of  its 
report  for  the  1935  legislative  session. 


1  For  the  text  of  the  proposed  act  see  an  insert  in 
Social  Security.  January,  1935.  Copies  may  be 
obtained  from  the  American  Association  for  So- 
cial Security. 


The  Present  Situation 

The  outlook  for  health  insurance  is  uncer- 
tain but  is  more  promising  than  it  has  been 
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in  many  years.  The  organized  professional 
associations  which  have  been  more  or  less 
generally  opposed  to  the  proposal  have  begun 
to  take  more  constructive  attitudes.  Various 
state  and  local  medical  and  dental  societies 
have  approved  the  principle  of  insurance 
against  medical  costs  and  many  have  spon- 
sored voluntary  plans.  (For  these  plans  see 
Medical  Care.)  Members  of  the  public 
health  professions,  industrial  and  commercial 
representatives,  and  others  have  taken  defini- 
tive stands  in  favor  of  health  insurance. 
Organized  labor  has  indicated  a  favorable 
attitude  toward  the  plan  but  there  is  greater 
preoccupation  in  labor  circles  with  unem- 
ployment insurance,  old  age  insurance,  hours 
of  labor,  and  minimum  wages  than  with 
health  insurance. 

National  interest  in  the  subject  has  re- 
ceived new  impetus  from  the  program  for 
economic  security  recently  launched  by  the 
President.  By  an  Executive  Order  of  June 
29,  1934,  he  established  a  Committee  on 
Economic  Security  and  an  Advisory  Council 
on  Economic  Security.  Among  the  sub- 
jects being  studied  by  the  Committee's  staff* 
are  "the  risks  to  economic  security  arising 
out  of  sickness  and  out  of  medical  care."  The 
staff  concerned  with  this  subject  (Edgar 
Sydenstricker,  I.  S.  Falk,  and  their  asso- 
ciates) were  at  first  charged  with  the  study 
of  health  insurance,  and  later  were  asked  to 
include  the  study  of  procedures  which  might 
lessen  or  remove  economic  insecurity  through 
the  prevention  of  disease.  Professional  ad- 
visory groups  (medicine,  dentistry,  hospital 
administration,  public  health)  were  created 
to  assist  in  the  technical  studies.  It  is  un- 
known at  this  time  (December,  1934)  whether 
or  not  there  will  be  Administration  sponsor- 
ship of  health  insurance  in  the  Congress  of 
1935.  Since  at  least  one  United  States 
senator  has  announced  that  he  will  sponsor  a 
bill  for  the  purpose,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Congress  will  consider  the  subject  under  in- 
dependent auspices,  if  not  under  Administra- 
tion auspices. 
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COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTEND- 
ANCE. When  the  task  of  the  teacher  was 
not  inaccurately  described  as  drilling  pupils 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  it  was  the 
business  of  the  truant  officer  to  see  to  it  that 
pupils  were  in  school  to  be  drilled,  and  so  far 
as  parents  were  concerned  that  they  were 
suitably  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment  if 
they  failed  to  require  the  attendance  of  their 
children.  In  well-organized  schools  today, 
however,  the  aim  is  not  primarily  to  impart 
information;  it  is  to  prepare  children  for  life. 
To  that  end  teachers  endeavor  to  understand 
the  pupils  in  their  charge  and  the  individual 
needs  of  each.     Such  understanding  is  not 
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possible  unless  the  teacher  has  some  means  of 
knowing  the  advantages  and  limitations  of 
each  child's  home  and  community  life,  for 
these  contribute  largely  toward  making  him 
what  he  is.  To  fill  this  need  the  truant 
officers  of  earlier  days  have  been  succeeded 
by  attendance  officers,  increasingly  trained 
to  see  the  social  possibilities  of  their  work. 

The  Modern  Point  of  View 

Truancy  is  now  recognized  as  a  symbol  of 
specific  causes  which  are  not  always,  and 
perhaps  are  seldom,  wholly  within  the  child. 
These  causes,  and  the  causes  of  non-attend- 
ance generally,  are  largely  social.  Even  in  the 
case  of  wilful  offenders,  study  of  the  children 
and  careful  home  investigations  frequently 
show  that  both  children  and  parents  need 
guidance  or  material  relief  before  return  to 
school  is  possible  or  desirable.  From  70  to  80 
per  cent  of  all  absences  are  due  to  ill-health 
and  difficult  home  conditions.  Poverty, 
broken  homes,  and  bad  community  environ- 
ment have  also  contributed.  When  schools 
are  administered  on  modern  lines  there  is 
very  little  basis  for  the  view  that  non- 
attendance  is  due  to  dislike  for  school  or  to 
defiance  of  authority.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
attendance  worker  and  his  co-workers— the 
medical  inspector,  school  nurse,  visiting 
teacher,  and  the  guidance  counselor — to  as- 
certain these  causes  and  see  that  steps  are 
taken,  when  possible,  for  their  removal.  See 
School  Health  Work,  Visiting  Teachers, 
and  Vocational  Guidance. 

The  use  of  child  guidance  facilities  is  ac- 
cepted as  essential  whenever  problems  of 
adjustment  are  presented.  In  Philadelphia  a 
counselor  is  assigned  to  all  senior  high  schools, 
and  both  senior  and  junior  high  schools  are 
provided  with  home  and  school  visitors. 
These  workers  specialize  in  the  problems  of 
pupil  adjustment,  both  in  and  out  of  school. 
Reports  are  made  to  the  principal  and  through 
him  to  the  Division  of  Compulsory  Education. 
See  Psychiatric  Clinics  for  Children. 

In  many  cities  attendance  officers  have  re- 
sponsibilities connected  with  the  issuance  of 
employment  certificates  to  children.  They 
thus  have  opportunities  to  offer  guidance  and 


direction  in  relation  to  the  many  vexing 
problems  which  arise  when  children  leave 
school  for  work. 

A  procedure  variously  called  a  "prelimi- 
nary hearing,"  "conference,"  or  "school 
court,"  is  gaining  steadily  in  use  and  effective- 
ness. Parents,  children,  and  others  related  to 
a  case  meet  in  conference  with  the  school 
authorities;  all  the  facts  are  discussed.  A  full 
understanding  of  the  conditions  out  of  which 
the  problem  has  developed  frequently  makes 
possible  a  settlement  without  court  action 
and  with  great  advantage  in  good  feeling  and 
later  whole-hearted  co-operation. 

Once  the  modern  view  has  been  accepted 
that  the  attendance  officer  is  expected  to 
work  scientifically  for  the  removal  of  causes 
in  all  school  attendance  difficulties,  other 
steps  are  necessary— according  to  Dr.  Arch 
O.  Heck  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion—if that  program  is  to  be  made  possible. 
These  steps  are  (a)  adequate  training  for 
attendance  officers;  (b)  facilities  for  detailed 
child  study;  (c)  co-operative  study  and  effort 
by  the  school,  child,  and  home;  (d)  action  on 
the  needs  discovered;  and  (e)  a  physical 
education  and  recreation  program. 

Although  this  socialized  program  is  widely 
sponsored  by  leaders  in  the  field,  and  is 
reflected  in  the  programs  of  conferences  such 
as  that  held  at  Cornell  University  in  19311 
it  is  yet  to  be  organized  into  a  specifically 
planned  and  accepted  procedure  in  most 
states.  In  recent  years,  however,  real  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  and  there  has  been  a 
pronounced  acceleration  during  the  period  of 
the  current  depression.  Attendance  officers, 
already  clothed  with  the  authority  and  duty 
of  visiting  homes,  have  been  recognized  as 
the  ready-made  instruments  for  securing  in- 
formation in  connection  with  the  large  amount 
of  relief  at  present  administered  through  the 
public  schools.  In  New  York  City,  during 
1932  and  1933  the  teachers'  contributions  for 
that  purpose  amounted  to  over  $4,000,000. 

Popular  acceptance  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion work  as  a  form  of  social  service  has  been 
hindered  immeasurably  by  its  unfortunate 
title.  Many  parents  resent  the  implication  in 
1  See  Chatfield,  infra  cit. 
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the  word  "compulsory"— that  they  must  do 
under  threat  of  penalty  that  which  they  feel 
they  would  do  readily  of  their  own  volition. 
The  title  also  has  an  unfortunate  psycho- 
logical effect  when  official  but  friendly  visita- 
tions are  made  to  homes  of  absentee  sick 
children  or  of  those  in  need  of  social  service. 
For  these  reasons  the  term  "child  account- 
ing" is  being  applied  in  some  cities  to  former 
bureaus  of  compulsory  education  and  the 
title  "truant  officer"  has  largely  given  way  to 
"attendance  officer"  or  in  some  cases  to 
"attendance  worker."  In  some  cities  attend- 
ance work  has  been  combined  with  the  work 
of  visiting  teachers. 

Laws  and  Law  Enforcement 

Potentially  at  least  attendance  service  has 
thus  become  a  form  of  social  case  work,  re- 
taining of  its  former  legalistic  character  only 
such  processes  of  law,  invoked  in  a  sympa- 
thetic and  understanding  spirit,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  effect  required  social  adjustments.  It 
is  generally  recognized,  however,  that  a  place 
still  remains  for  recourse  to  authority,  and 
progressive  attendance  departments  have 
well-developed  procedures  for  handling  cases 
which  must  be  taken  into  court.  When  such 
cases  have  been  carefully  prepared  and  are 
well  fortified  by  social  investigations  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  socialized  juvenile  court  to  act 
intelligently  and  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
child  concerned.  From  this  standpoint  it  is 
important  that  the  terms  of  the  compulsory 
education  law  be  adequate.  Its  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  insure  to  all  educable  children  at 
least  a  minimum  of  instruction  and  training 
by  required  attendance  at  school.  This  pur- 
pose, it  is  quite  generally  agreed,  may  be 
defeated  for  many  children  if  the  law  fails  in 
the  following  particulars:  (a)  to  fix  satisfac- 
tory upper  and  lower  age  limits  for  required 
school  attendance  (ideally  the  age  span  being 
from  6  to  16  years,  with  special  provision  for 
part-time  instruction  until  18  years  of  age); 
(b)  to  apply  its  provisions  to  all  educable 
children  without  vitiating  exceptions;  (c)  to 
provide  for  state  supervision  of  local  enforce- 
ment and  to  authorize  and  require  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  intro- 


duce and  administer  an  adequate  state-wide 
system  of  child  accounting;  (d)  to  provide 
for  the  instruction  and  training  of  educable 
children  who  are  physically,  mentally,  mor- 
ally, or  environmentally  handicapped;  (e)  to 
define  the  status  of  migratory  children  and 
make  them  subject  to  school  attendance  laws 
while  they  are  residents  of  the  state;  and 
(f)  to  provide  that  standards  required  of 
public  schools  shall  apply  to  private  schools 
which  may  be  attended  by  children  of  com- 
pulsory school  age. 

Most  compulsory  education  laws  fail  in 
one  or  more  of  these  particulars.  A  conspicu- 
ous lack  is  provision  for  supervision  by  state 
departments  of  education.  Not  more  than  six 
state  departments  have  specific  powers  relat- 
ing to  the  local  administration  of  these  laws. 
In  New  York  State,  where  there  is  an  Attend- 
ance and  Child  Accounting  Division  in  the 
State  Education  Department,  a  portion  of 
the  state  funds  allotted  to  school  districts 
may  be  withheld  from  any  district  which 
fails  in  its  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
education  law. 

Many  states  make  some  statutory  pro- 
vision for  special  classes  for  the  blind,  deaf, 
crippled,  and  mentally  subnormal,  and  for 
children  in  need  of  open-air  treatment,  spe- 
cial speech  training,  or  study  and  guidance  on 
account  of  behavior  problems.  It  is  an 
important  part  of  attendance  work  to  bring 
children  into  touch  with  such  services,  where 
necessary,  and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
parents. 

In  several  cities— Jersey  City  and  Schenec- 
tady, for  example— councils  have  been  formed 
in  which  are  included  all  supervisors  and 
others  in  the  school  system  who  are  con- 
cerned with  these  and  other  special  services 
for  children.  Weekly  or  fortnightly  meetings 
are  held  for  the  sake  of  discussing  common 
problems  and  policies.  Attendance  officers 
participate  in  these  meetings. 

Parental  and  Other  Special  Schools 

For  children  who  failed  to  attend  school 
and  were  beyond  the  control  of  their  parents 
many  cities  in  the  earlier  years  of  their  com- 
pulsory education  laws  erected  so-called  "tru- 
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ant  schools"— custodial  institutions  resem- 
bling reformatories— to  which  children  of  this 
type  were  committed.  Though  attempt  has 
been  made  more  recently  to  modernize  the 
treatment  in  these  schools — the  names  of 
which  have  ordinarily  been  changed  to  "pa- 
rental schools" — they  are  not  now  increasing 
in  number  and  are  not  regarded  favorably  by 
leaders  in  the  field.  Special  day  schools  are 
preferred,  which  permit  flexibility  of  treat- 
ment so  that  a  child  may  remain  in  his  own 
home  if  that  is  desirable.  Two  schools  of  this 
sort,  which  educators  and  social  workers  are 
watching  with  much  interest,  are  the  Thomas 
A.  Edison  School  in  Cleveland  and  the 
Montefiore  School  in  Chicago.  These  schools 
are  described,  respectively,  by  H.  K.  Moore 
("How  Cleveland  Meets  the  Educational 
Needs  of  Problem  Boys,"  in  the  Nation  s 
Schools,  March,  1932)  and  by  E.  H.  Stullken 
("Montefiore  Special  School,"  in  the  Journal 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  Octo- 
ber, 1931).  In  a  few  cities  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  use  foster  homes  for  children  who 
need  an  environment  different  from  their  own 
homes. 

Qualifications  for  Workers 

Since  school  attendance  has  become  pri- 
marily a  form  of  child  welfare— through  home, 
school,  and  child  adjustment— and  only  sec- 
ondarily a  matter  of  law  enforcement,  the 
qualifications  demanded  of  attendance  offi- 
cers in  progressive  school  systems  are  coming 
to  be  an  adaptable  personality,  knowledge  of 
schools,  understanding  of  home  and  com- 
munity conditions,  and  training  in  the  simpler 
techniques  of  social  case  work  procedure. 
Alabama,  California,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  and  Oregon  are  states  which  lead 
in  specific  educational  and  social  service 
training  requirements  for  attendance  officers. 
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Charles  L.  Mosher 

CONFERENCES  OF  SOCIAL  WORK*  are 
one  of  the  most  important  means,  and  his- 
torically almost  the  oldest  means,  through 
which  progress  in  organized  social  activities 
has  been  promoted.  In  addition  to  what  their 
programs  provide,  conferences  afford  oppor- 
tunities to  persons  who  face  common  prob- 
lems to  compare  experiences,  methods,  suc- 
cesses, and  failures,  and  thus  learn  from  one 
another.  Beside  the  general  conferences  of 
social  work— national,  state,  regional,  and 
local— there  are  many  conferences  promoted 
by  and  for  workers  in  special  fields.  When 
organized  nationally  these  conferences  are 
usually  built  around  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  national  organizations.  Many  such  meet- 
ings or  conferences  are  held  at  the  same  time 
and  place  as  the  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work;  the  organizations  are  listed  later 
in  this  article  as  "Associate  Groups."    Fur- 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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ther  than  this,  specialized  conferences  are  not 
considered  in  this  article. 

The  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

The  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  was  organized  in  1874  as  a  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion. Since  1879  it  has  met  as  an  independ- 
ent organization  in  different  cities  each  year, 
the  recent  attendance  averaging  more  than 
4,000.  In  1917  the  changing  character  of 
social  work  was  recognized  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work.  Membership  in  the  Conference  is 
open  to  all  individuals  and  agencies  inter- 
ested in  social  work  and  allied  fields.  The 
present  membership  of  about  5,000  is  repre- 
sentative of  every  field  of  social  work,  every 
state  and  territory  in  the  country,  and  sev- 
eral foreign  countries. 

For  program  purposes  the  Conference  is 
now  organized  in  four  continuous  sections: 
I.  Social  Case  Work 
II.  Social  Group  Work 

III.  Community  Organization 

IV.  Social  Action 

Each  section  is  in  charge  of  a  chairman  and 
committee  elected  by  the  conference  mem- 
bership. In  addition  to  the  continuous  sec- 
tions the  program  committee  of  the  Confer- 
ence appoints  each  year  a  series  of  special 
committees  which  organize  one  or  more  pro- 
grams for  the  following  annual  meeting  on 
pertinent  and  important  topics  not  provided 
for  in  the  sections.  The  special  committees 
authorized  for  the  1935  annual  meeting  are: 

Committee  on  Institutional  and  Community 
Relationships 

Committee  on  Personnel  and  Training 

Committee  on  Rural  Life 

Committee  on  Social  Aspects  of  Housing 

Since  1876  the  Proceedings  of  the  Confer- 
ence have  been  published  annually,  an  edi- 
torial committee  making  selections  for  the 
purpose  from  the  manuscripts  submitted.  In 
1935  a  Cumulative  Index  of  the  first  60  vol- 
umes of  the  Proceedings  was  published.  A 
revision  is  planned  at  five-year  intervals. 

From  the  beginning  the  Conference  has 
maintained  its  character  as  an  open  forum. 


Its  policy  is  to  discuss  subjects  fully  but  to 
take  no  action  by  resolutions  or  otherwise  on 
public  or  legislative  questions. 

Associate  Groups 

In  connection  with  each  Conference  many 
national  organizations  hold  their  annual 
meetings.  In  1934  the  following  agencies, 
known  as  Associate  Groups,  held  meetings: 

American  Association  of  Medical  Social  Workers 

American  Association  of  Psychiatric  Social 
Workers 

American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers 

American  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers 

American  Birth  Control  League 

American  Legion,  National  Child  Welfare  Divi- 
sion 

American  Public  Welfare  Association 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America 

Church  Conference  of  Social  Work 

Committee  on  Relations  with  Social  Agencies  of 
the  National  Association  of  Legal  Aid  Organi- 
zations 

Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 

Episcopal  Social  Work  Conference 

Family  Welfare  Association  of  America 

Inter-City  Conference  on  Illegitimacy 

Mothers'  Aid  Association 

National  Association  for  Travelers  Aid  and 
Transient  Service 

National  Board,  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociations 

National  Child  Labor  Committee 

National  Conference  of  International  Institutes 

National  Girls'  Work  Council 

National  Tuberculosis  Association 

The  Salvation  Army 

Social  Work  Publicity  Council 

State  Conference  Secretaries 

The  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
also  serves  as  the  National  Committee  in  the 
United  States  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  which  meets  quadren- 
nially.  See  European  Social  Work. 

For  purposes  of  reference  a  list  of  the  past 
presidents  of  the  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work  is  included  at  this  point. 

Past  Presidents  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work 

1874  *John  V.  L.  Pruyn,  New  York 

1875  *John  J.  Bagley,  Michigan 

1876  *Samuel  J.  Tilden,  New  York 

1877  *John  V.  L.  Pruyn,  New  York 

1878  *R.  M.  Bishop,  Ohio 

1879  *George  S.  Robinson,  Illinois 

1880  *Roeliff  Brinkerhoff,  Ohio 


Deceased. 
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1881  *Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts 

1882  *Andrew  E.  Elmore,  Wisconsin 

1883  *  Frederick  Howard  Wines,  Illinois 

1884  *William  Pryor  Letchworth,  New  York 

1885  *Philip  C.  Garrett,  Pennsylvania 

1886  *William  Howard  Neff,  Ohio 

1887  *H.  H.  Giles,  Wisconsin 

1888  *Charles  S.  Hoyt,  New  York 

1889  *Rt.  Rev.  George  D.  Gillespie,  Michigan 

1890  *A.  G.  Byers,  Ohio 

1891  *Rev.  Oscar  C.  McCullough,  Indiana 

1892  *Rev.  Myron  W.  Reed,  Colorado 

1893  *Hastings  H.  Hart,  Minnesota 

1894  *Lucius  C.  Storrs,  Michigan 

1895  *Robert  Treat  Paine,  Massachusetts 

1896  *A.  O.  Wright,  Wisconsin 

1897  Alexander  Johnson,  Indiana 

1898  *WiIliam  R.  Stewart,  New  York 

1899  *Charles  R.  Henderson,  Illinois 

1900  *C.  E.  Faulkner,  Minnesota 

1901  John  M.  Glenn,  Maryland 

1902  Timothy  Nicholson,  Indiana 

1903  *R.  W.  deForest,  New  York 

1904  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  Maryland 

1905  *Rev.  Samuel  G.  Smith,  Minnesota 

1906  Edward  T.  Devine,  New  York 

1907  Amos  W.  Butler,  Indiana 

1908  *Thomas  M.  Mulry,  New  York 

1909  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1910  Jane  Addams,  Illinois 

1911  Homer  Folks,  New  York 

1912  Julian  W.  Mack,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1913  Frank  Tucker,  New  York 

1914  Graham  Taylor,  Illinois 

1915  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  New  York 

1916  Rev.  Francis  H.  Gavisk,  Indiana 

1917  Frederic  Almy,  New  York 

1918  *  Robert  A.  Woods,  Massachusetts 

1919  *Julia  Lathrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1920  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  New  York 

1921  Allen  T.  Burns,  New  York 

1922  Robert  W.  Kelso,  Massachusetts 

1923  Homer  Folks,  New  York 

1924  Grace  Abbott,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1925  William  J.  Norton,  Michigan 

1926  Gertrude  Vaile,  Colorado 

1927  John  A.  Lapp,  Illinois 

1928  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Pennsylvania 

1929  Porter  R.  Lee,  New  York 

1930  Miriam  Van  Waters,  California 

1931  Richard  C.  Cabot,  Massachusetts 

1932  C.  M.  Bookman,  Ohio 

1933  Frank  J.  Bruno,  Missouri 

1934  William  Hodson,  New  York 
*  Deceased 

State  Conferences 

State  conferences  now  exist  in  all  states 
except  Arizona,  Idaho,  Nevada,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  West  Virginia.1  The  first  state  con- 
ferences were,  as  a  rule,  patterned  in  organi- 

1  For  information  concerning  each  state  confer- 
ence see  State  Agencies— Private,  in  Part  II. 
Delaware  and  Wyoming  are  reported  to  have  state 
conferences  but  no  information  concerning  them 
has  been  obtainable. 


zation  and  method  after  the  national  body. 
Of  late  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  adopt  instead  a  type  of  organiza- 
tion more  closely  related  to  the  social  needs 
of  the  particular  state. 

Institutes  or  study  courses  designed  to 
offer  opportunities  for  short  intensive  train- 
ing in  the  technique  of  social  work  are  now 
operated  by  state  conferences  in  one  form 
or  another  in  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Ver- 
mont, and  Virginia.  These  conferences  held 
a  total  of  89  institutes  or  study  courses  in 
1934.  In  some  cases  lectures  are  given,  fol- 
lowed by  discussion  of  illustrative  case  ma- 
terial in  some  limited  field;  in  others  the  dis- 
cussion method  is  used  alone.  The  institutes 
are  usually  held  immediately  before  the  con- 
ferences, continuing  for  one  or  two  days,  and 
are  limited  in  attendance  to  about  twenty- 
five.  All  types  of  social  workers  have  used 
these  opportunities  though  they  are  not 
primarily  for  students  without  staff  experi- 
ence. 

Four  conferences  employ  secretaries  on 
full  time.  Their  functions — in  California, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin — vary 
somewhat,  depending  on  the  policies  of  the 
conferences  in  the  other  matters  referred  to 
here.  In  nine  additional  states — Connecticut, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Minne- 
sota, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington — 
secretaries  are  employed  whose  time  is  di- 
vided between  the  conference  and  some  other 
organization,  frequently  the  state  university. 
In  some  cases  the  conference  pays  part  of  the 
salary;  in  others  the  services  of  the  secretary 
are  assigned  to  the  conference  by  some  other 
agency  as  a  contribution  to  the  social  work  of 
the  state. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments 
in  the  state  conference  methods  is  the  organi- 
zation of  regional  or  district  conferences. 
One-day  or  two-day  sessions  are  held  at  stra- 
tegic centers,  easily  accessible  to  several 
counties.  These  regional  conferences  have 
been  characterized  by  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  lay  attendance,  board  mem- 
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bers,  public  officials,  and  the  like.  Fourteen 
states— Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin— have  held  such 
conferences,  and  California  and  New  Jersey 
plan  to  hold  regional  conferences  in  1935. 

Nineteen  state  conferences— Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin— report  that 
they  take  an  active  part  in  social  legislation 
by  initiation,  promotion,  and  in  most  cases 
lobbying  for  or  against  particular  bills.  In 
tnree  other  states— Georgia,  Maine,  and 
Ohio— action  on  legislative  questions  is  con- 
fined solely  to  an  expression  of  opinion  by 
resolutions.  California  maintains  an  official 
observer  at  the  state  capitol,  who  reports  to 
local  legislative  committees  on  all  questions 
of  social  legislation.  In  Minnesota  and  Penn- 
sylvania legislation  is  promoted  by  separate 
agencies,  originally  sponsored  by  these  confer- 
ences. The  trend  is  toward  more  active  partici- 
pation in  matters  involving  social  legislation. 

Several  state  conferences  are  taking  an 
active  part  in  constructive  social  planning. 
The  California  Conference  has  been  made 
responsible  for  the  registration  and  certifica- 
tion of  social  workers  and  has  a  committee 
working  on  the  codification  of  state  social 
laws.  Illinois  is  publishing  a  working  manual 
on  a  "  Plan  for  Social  Action  for  Illinois,"  and 
has  also  conducted  several  meetings  over  the 
state  in  support  of  the  merit  system.  Ala- 
bama, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Kansas,  Mary- 
land, Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  all 
have  committees  studying  various  aspects  of 
state-wide  social  needs,  and  either  have  made 
or  will  make  definite  recommendations  for 
social  action.  New  Jersey  is  developing  a 
long-range  state-wide  program,  and  Missouri 
is  promoting  legislation  for  the  organization 
of  a  state  public  welfare  department.  There 
is  a  definite  trend  by  state  conferences  away 
from  formal  meetings  and  toward  the  study, 
discussion,  and  promotion  of  legislative  and 
other  social  programs. 
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More  than  20,000  persons  attended  state 
conferences  in  1934.  No  conference  now  pub- 
lishes the  complete  proceedings  of  its  annual 
meetings.  Sixteen  states  publish  selected  ma- 
terial in  various  ways,  eight  of  them  in  their 
quarterly  bulletins  and  the  others  in  mime- 
ographed form  or  in  the  periodicals  of  other 
agencies,  usually  bulletins  of  the  state  de- 
partment of  public  welfare.  There  is  an  in- 
formal national  organization  known  as  State 
Conference  Secretaries  which  meets  annually 
at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
for  the  discussion  of  conference  methods. 

References  to  Literature 
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Lerrigo,  Ruth  A.,  "A  New  Day  for  State  Confer- 
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1935. 

Proceedings  and  bulletins  of  state  conferences,  as 
shown  in  State  Agencies— Private,  in  Part  II. 

Howard  R.  Knight 

CONFIDENTIAL  EXCHANGES.  See  So- 
cial Service  Exchanges. 

CONVALESCENT  CARE.  See  in  Medical 
Care. 

COST  OF  MEDICAL  CARE.  See  in  Medi- 
cal Care. 

COUNCILS  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES.* 
Early  in  the  present  century  the  movement 
for  co-ordination  of  the  service  programs  of 
social  agencies  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
councils  of  social  agencies  in  several  cities. 
The  usual  form  of  such  organizations  was  and 
still  is  that  of  a  central  delegate  body  com- 
posed of  one  lay  and  one  professional  repre- 
sentative from  each  member  agency,  aug- 
mented by  a  limited  number  of  members-at- 
large,  associate  members,  ex-officio  members, 
or  other  similar  classifications.  The  original 
purpose  of  eliminating  destructive  duplica- 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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tion  of  effort  has  gradually  expanded  to  em-      bership  than   community  chests.     Tax-sup- 


brace  research,  promotion  of  group  thinking 
and  planning,  administration  of  common  ser- 
vices, improvement  of  standards,  and  devel- 
opment of  better  public  understanding  and 
support  of  both  private  and  public  social 
work.1 

Since  1920  the  council  movement  has  been 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
community  chests.  In  cities  where  councils 
were  in  existence  prior  to  the  organization  of 
the  chest  the  council  has  been  more  or  less 
completely  merged  with  it;  and  where  coun- 
cils did  not  exist  the  tendency  has  been  for 
the  chest  to  organize  some  sort  of  a  council  as 
an  integral  part  of  its  machinery.  With  few 
exceptions  completely  independent  councils 
exist  today  only  in  non-chest  cities.  Out- 
standing examples  are  the  councils  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  and  New  York.  The  tendency  of  the 
community  chest  movement,  at  least  in  its 
more  mature  years,  has  therefore  been  toward 
a  strengthening  of  the  council  movement  to 
the  advantage  of  both  councils  and  chests. 
See  Community  Chests. 

A  counterpart  of  local  councils  of  social 
agencies  is  found  in  the  National  Social  Work 
Council,  organized  in  1922.  Beginning  prior 
to  that  date  with  an  informal  group  of  12 
executives  of  national  organizations,  its  mem- 
bership now  includes  representatives  of  22 
such  bodies.  Perhaps  its  best  known  activity 
is  the  United  Educational  Program.  Organ- 
ized in  1932,  this  joint  effort  for  educational 
publicity  on  the  part  of  national  social  agen- 
cies has  supplemented  in  an  important  and 
necessary  way  the  national  mobilization 
for  human  needs  sponsored  by  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.  In  fact  these  two 
programs  have  been  carried  on  essentially  as 
a  single  effort  and  have  done  much  to  offset 
the  concentration  of  attention  upon  material 
relief  which  for  the  past  three  years  has 
threatened  to  obscure  the  need  for  other 
social  services. 

Council  Organisation 

Generally  speaking,  councils  of  social  agen- 
cies tend  to  be  more  inclusive  in  their  mem- 

1  See  Dunham,  infra  cit.,  p.  10  ff. 


ported  agencies  which  have  no  occasion  to 
participate  in  community  chests  are  fre- 
quently if  not  usually  members  of  councils. 
Likewise  many  private  agencies  which  for 
one  reason  or  another  remain  outside  the 
chests  find  it  desirable  to  associate  them- 
selves, through  the  council,  with  other  agen- 
cies in  the  community.  Because  of  its  greater 
inclusiveness  the  council  of  social  agencies  is 
able  to  perform  a  co-ordinating  function 
which  cannot  readily  be  undertaken  by  the 
chest  as  such. 

As  a  corollary  to  its  greater  inclusiveness 
the  council  of  social  agencies  generally  exer- 
cises less  control  over  member  agencies  than 
the  community  chest.  In  many  respects  this 
difference  may  be  more  apparent  than  real, 
since  the  tendency  of  community  chest  prac- 
tice has  generally  been  away  from  dictatorial 
methods  in  agency  relationships,  and  toward 
the  development  of  consultative  and  co-op- 
erative relations.  Nevertheless,  in  so  far  as 
by-laws  and  constitutions  are  indicative,  the 
community  chest  almost  invariably  embodies 
much  more  potentiality  of  central  control  of 
agency  policy  than  does  the  council  of  social 
agencies. 

In  most  chest  cities  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  planning  functions  of  the  chest 
and  of  the  council  tends  to  become  obscure. 
As  a  rule  chests  deal  primarily  with  the  co- 
ordination of  finance  and  councils  with  the 
co-ordination  of  social  services,  but  both  con- 
cern themselves  inevitably  with  the  financial 
as  well  as  with  the  social  aspects  of  agency 
performance.  Decisions  relating  to  budgets, 
admission  of  new  agencies,  initiation  and  dis- 
continuance of  specific  types  of  service,  and 
the  shifting  of  support  to  taxes— all  involve 
questions  of  social  policy  as  well  as  finance, 
and  illustrate  how  joint  finance  and  joint 
planning  in  social  work  are  but  complemen- 
tary aspects  of  the  same  process. 

The  formal  relationships  between  chests 
and  councils  vary  greatly  from  one  com- 
munity to  another,  reflecting  mainly  local 
conditions  affecting  the  organization  of  one 
or  the  other  body,  or  both  of  them.  For  the 
most  part  the  tendency  has  been  to  unite  the 
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two  very  closely.  Even  where  the  organiza- 
tions are  technically  distinct  and  separate, 
sharing  of  staff  and  office  space  is  very  com- 
mon and  tends  to  obliterate  any  hard  and 
fast  functional  differentiation.  Among  the 
topics  discussed  at  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Great 
Lakes  Institutes  in  the  summer  of  1932  was 
that  of  the  proper  division  of  authority  be- 
tween chests,  councils,  and  member  agencies. 
Reports  of  these  Institutes  may  be  secured 
from  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 

Three  general  types  have  developed:  the 
entirely  separate  council;  the  one  which  may 
possess  with  the  chest  an  interlocking  board, 
staff,  or  both;  and  the  one  which  is  inte- 
grated with  the  chest.  There  appears  to  be 
a  definite  trend— endorsed  by  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.— toward  the  latter 
type.  This  is  more  noticeable,  however,  in 
the  organization  of  new  chests  and  councils 
than  in  the  modification  of  established  ones. 
In  small  cities  councils  seldom  exist  separate 
from  the  chests,  planning  committees  being 
developed,  instead,  within  the  chest  organi- 
zations. In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  go 
beyond  the  chest  membership  in  the  forma- 
tion of  these  committees,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  inclusive  representation  essential  to  the 
planning  function. 

In  practically  all  cities  in  which  chests  are 
organized  the  councils  obtain  their  financial 
support  from  the  chests.  Elsewhere  they  are 
financed  by  the  dues  of  member  organizations 
and  from  contributions  of  individuals  or 
grants  by  foundations. 

Councils  in  Non-Chest  Cities 

The  outstanding  examples  of  councils  in 
non-chest  cities  have  been  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  Boston.  In  1934,  however,  Chicago 
organized  a  community  chest;  Boston  en- 
tered its  third  year  of  central  financing  on  an 
emergency  basis;  and  New  York  added  a 
united  family  welfare  campaign  to  a  growing 
list  of  joint-financing  projects  which  already 
included  a  United  Hospital  Fund,  Catholic 
Charities  campaign,  and  a  federation  of 
Jewish  philanthropies.  Whether  or  not  these 
three  communities  should  be  classed  as  chest 
or  non-chest  cities  is,  therefore,  an  open  ques- 


tion. For  the  purpose  of  this  article  it  is  con- 
ceded that  their  councils  have  not  yet  been 
substantially  affected  by  whatever  influences 
may  be  inherent  in  the  community  chest. 
On  that  account  they  indicate  what  a  coun- 
cil would  be  if  it  were  completely  free  to  shape 
its  own  course. 

An  examination  of  the  literature  of  these 
three  councils  leaves  one  with  the  impression 
that  they  are  concerned  with  problems  of 
financing  private  social  agencies  to  a  sub- 
stantially greater  extent  than  councils  in 
chest  cities  ordinarily  are.  This  concern  may 
be  due  in  part  to  current  interest  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  central  financing  in  each  of  the 
communities;  that  it  is  accentuated  by  the 
present  economic  crisis  in  private  social  work 
there  can  be  little  doubt. 

The  councils  in  these  cities  are  of  course 
larger  and  more  complex  than  those  in  the 
smaller  cities  which  predominate  in  the  chest 
group.  The  New  York  Welfare  Council,  for 
example,  embraces  more  than  700  agencies, 
functioning  through  18  organized  sections 
and  10  or  more  standing  committees,  with  an 
executive  staff  of  29.  Its  annual  budget  has 
varied  from  $244,000  to  $345,000.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies  in  Chicago  has  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  200  agencies,  served  by 
a  council  executive  staff  of  10  members.  In 
Boston  149  agencies  are  included  in  the  coun- 
cil membership,  organized  in  eight  depart- 
ments, and  served  by  an  executive  staff  of 
nine. 

Because  of  their  size  and  resources  these 
three  councils  are  able  and  indeed  are  com- 
pelled to  do  more  in  the  way  of  production  of 
printed  material— bulletins,  yearbooks,  and 
so  forth— and  to  undertake  more  ambitious 
and  perhaps  better  organized  research  proj- 
ects than  the  smaller  councils,  typical  of  most 
community  chest  cities.  In  Boston  the  Coun- 
cil operates  a  central  purchasing  bureau  as 
one  of  its  common  services. 

The  differences  above  cited  are,  however, 
more  quantitative  than  qualitative  in  nature. 
For  the  most  part  they  appear  as  differences 
of  emphasis  rather  than  of  function.  Be- 
cause of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  co- 
ordinating social  services  in  these  large  cities 
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and  of  the  calibre  of  personnel  which  such 
situations  call  forth,  these  cities  constitute 
high  lights  in  the  general  picture  of  the  coun- 
cil movement.  In  respect  to  purpose,  policy, 
structure,  and  methods,  however,  no  essen- 
tial or  fundamental  differences  are  manifest 
between  councils  in  non-chest  cities  and  com- 
parable councils  in  chest  cities. 

Functions  and  Problems 

Councils  of  social  agencies  attempt  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  greater  efficiency,  more 
social  vision,  and  a  more  satisfactory  meeting 
of  social  needs  than  their  member  agencies 
are  capable  of  developing  independently.  Ex- 
cept for  the  operation  of  such  common  ser- 
vices as  social  service  exchanges,  research 
bureaus,  and  publicity  departments,  adminis- 
trative authority  has  in  general  been  avoided. 
In  addition  to  the  very  specific  problems  of 
organization  and  quality  of  service  to  which 
chests  and  councils  are  continually  giving 
attention  are  certain  fundamental  questions 
which  are  found  in  almost  any  community. 
Some  of  these  are  the  following:  How  many 
organizations  are  addressing  themselves  to 
practically  the  same  problems,  and  what 
should  be  done  toward  reducing  the  number 
of  such  agencies?  What  variation  is  there  in 
the  quality  and  cost  of  service  rendered  by 
similar  agencies,  and  how  can  they  all  be 
brought  to  a  proper  standard  in  these  re- 
spects ?  I  n  what  way  may  agencies  in  different 
fields  be  related  co-operatively  to  each  other? 
In  the  interest  of  a  symmetrical  development 
of  service,  what  practical  limitations  may  be 
placed  on  certain  agencies  or  types  of  work 
which  are  pressing  for  rapid  expansion?  Under 
what  auspices  should  new  work  be  developed 
to  meet  human  needs,  discovered  but  not 
served,  by  existing  agencies? 

In  practice,  chests  and  councils  attack  these 
and  similar  problems  through  committee  ac- 
tivities ranging  from  the  incidental  investi- 
gation of  a  chest  board  and  budget  commit- 
tee to  the  complicated  research  and  co-ordi- 
nation machinery  developed  by  councils  in 
the  larger  centers.  The  essence  of  council 
work  lies  in  the  promotion  of  free  discussion 
or  conference  among  member  agencies  for 


the  adjustment  of  differences,  elimination  of 
duplication,  and  the  development  of  a  co- 
operative approach  to  common  problems.  It 
has  been  common  practice,  therefore,  to  di- 
vide council  agencies  into  functional  groups 
in  which  this  kind  of  informal  conference  can 
proceed  with  the  most  facility.  These  groups 
have  tended  to  follow  traditional  categories 
such  as  family  welfare,  child  welfare,  recrea- 
tion, and  so  forth.  In  recent  years,  however, 
there  has  been  a  growing  conviction  that  this 
basis  of  organization  was  too  rigid  for  ade- 
quate community  planning  purposes.  The 
present  trend,  therefore,  is  to  bring  agency 
representatives  together  in  special  commit- 
tees or  conferences  around  common  problems 
of  process— such  as  intake,  training,  interpre- 
tation, and  so  forth— or  of  community  needs 
— such  as  unemployment,  legal  aid,  or  mental 
hygiene.  These  groups  may  be  either  tem- 
porary or  permanent,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  problems  with  reference  to 
which  they  are  organized. 

So  valuable  is  a  well-organized  social  ser- 
viceexchange,  and  aproper  community  under- 
standing of  its  full  scope,  that  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  has  accepted  the 
former  Association  of  Social  Service  Ex- 
changes as  one  of  its  departments.  See  Social 
Service  Exchanges.  Service  statistics  are 
usually  collected  from  member  organizations 
either  monthly  or  annually.  The  project  for 
an  intercity  registration  of  social  statistics, 
arranged  by  Community  Chests  and  Coun- 
cils, Inc.,  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
now  operated  by  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  grew  in  part  out  of  such  ac- 
tivities, for  it  had  become  apparent  that  ser- 
vice figures  were  essential  for  all  agencies, 
public  and  private,  whether  or  not  in  the 
chest.  In  fixing  the  budgets  of  member  or- 
ganizations Cleveland  and  Detroit  have  made 
special  use  of  the  figures  so  gathered.  See 
Statistics  of  Social  Work. 

Educational  publicity  is  recognized  as  a 
joint  activity  among  chest,  council,  and  the 
member  agencies.  In  contrast  to  an  early 
movement  toward  centralizing  this  work  the 
present  trend  is  in  the  opposite  direction, 
member  agencies  being  encouraged  to  under- 
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take  active  educational  programs  on  their 
own  account.  Promotion  of  social  legislation 
is  more  often  considered  a  chest  function 
when  it  involves  such  questions  as  additional 
tax  support  of  social  welfare,  while  councils 
try  to  engage  in  legislative  activities  on  this 
basis  and  broader  ones.  Individual  agencies 
tend  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  council  in 
legislative  projects  which  interest  them. 

A  noticeable  trend  of  recent  years  is  in  the 
direction  of  an  acceptance  of  greater  respon- 
sibility by  the  chest-council  in  relation  to  the 
general  social  service  program  of  the  com- 
munity, public  and  private.  In  practically 
all  the  larger  cities  where  they  exist  councils 
of  social  agencies  and  chests  have  become 
increasingly  influential,  as  the  depression  has 
continued,  in  the  development  of  community- 
wide  plans  to  meet  the  unprecedented  human 
needs.  This  has  frequently  led  to  the  assump- 
tion by  chest-council  personnel  of  active 
positions  of  leadership  in  the  formulation 
and  administration  of  plans  in  public  as 
well  as  private  agencies.  See  Social  Plan- 
ning. 

Most  community  chests  and  councils  have 
conducted  local  studies  since  these  constitute 
an  essential  basis  for  their  social  planning 
programs.  These  studies,  because  under- 
taken for  local  purposes,  are  usually  unpub- 
lished. Such  surveys  as  those  of  the  New 
York  Welfare  Council— for  example,  its 
Health  Inventory  of  New  York  City  (1929), 
The  Care  of  the  Chronic  Sick  (1931),  and  Cen- 
tral Financing  of  Social  Agencies,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  1935— are  of  a  more  pretentious 
type,  as  was  also  the  Hospital  and  Health 
Survey,  made  by  the  Welfare  Federation  of 
Cleveland  (1920).  In  addition  to  these  locally 
planned  and  executed  studies,  are  the  many 
others  which  have  been  executed  by  some 
outside  agencies  or  individuals,  though 
planned  locally.  The  most  interesting  are 
those  in  which  several  national  social  work 
organizations  have  joined.  The  Hartford 
Survey,  published  in  1934  by  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  is  a  recent  study 
of  this  type  which  has  aroused  widespread 
interest  because  of  its  forward-looking  rec- 
ommendations. 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
these  studies  has  been  the  increasing  tend- 
ency of  communities  to  rely  on  them  for  the 
sake  of  appraising  their  local  situations,  and 
for  organizing  local  forces  behind  programs 
for  permanent  solutions  of  the  particular 
problems  involved.  In  view  of  the  extremely 
heavy  load  under  which  all  social  agencies 
are  operating,  this  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  study  method  in  social  planning 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant 
trends  of  the  times.  See  Research  in  Social 
Work. 

Current  Trends  and  Future  of  the  Movement 
The  council  of  social  agencies  as  now  known 
is  probably  a  transitional  form  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  community  organization  for  social 
welfare.  What  the  ultimate  form  will  be  can 
hardly  be  foretold,  but  some  hints  may  be 
obtained  from  current  tendencies.  Possibly 
the  most  definite  trend  to  be  currently  noted 
is  that  toward  territorial  decentralization. 
Several  councils  in  larger  cities,  notably  those 
in  Detroit  and  Pittsburgh,  have  definitely 
embarked  upon  the  venture  of  organizing 
district  or  neighborhood  councils.  In  1934 
the  Hartford  Survey  recommended  the  crea- 
tion of  four  such  units  under  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  of  the  city.  This  tendency  is 
likely  to  proceed  as  rapidly  and  as  far  as  the 
staff  and  financial  resources  of  councils  will 
permit. 

Closely  associated  is  another  trend  which 
may  be  described  as  increased  appreciation 
of  the  layman's  function  in  social  planning. 
In  organizing  neighborhood  or  district  coun- 
cils an  effort  is  made  to  develop  local  citizens' 
committees  as  a  medium  for  improving  the 
liaison  between  the  social  workers  operating 
in  the  district  and  the  people  living  there. 
Ultimately  representative  citizens'  councils 
may  be  developed,  associated  with  technical 
councils  of  professional  workers  for  joint 
planning  of  neighborhood  and  community 
programs.  If  and  when  this  materializes  the 
council  of  social  agencies  will  have  evolved 
into  a  community  council  for  social  welfare. 
The  beginnings  of  this  evolution  are  already 
evident  in  several  places. 
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The  development  of  central  financing  has 
accelerated  a  tendency— of  which  it  is  in 
reality  a  part— toward  the  strengthening  of 
central  or  community  leadership  in  social 
welfare,  in  contrast  to  the  expansion  of  spe- 
cialized or  agency  leadership  which  charac- 
terized the  period  before  the  World  War.  The 
concept  of  the  individual  social  agency  as  a 
sovereign  vital-interest  group  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. In  its  place  there  is  developing  a 
coalition  of  social  forces,  forming  a  much 
more  closely-knit  organization  for  servicing 
the  social  and  health  needs  of  urban  com- 
munities. Under  the  pressure  of  vastly  ex- 
panded problems  and  restricted  resources, 
conferences  for  discussion  only  are  tending  to 
develop,  through  joint  planning  committees, 
into  definite  forms  of  machinery,  for  the 
administration  of  common  services,  through 
which  community  planning  may  become  ef- 
fective. From  the  standpoint  of  both  the 
community  and  its  social  agencies,  the  logical 
medium  through  which  this  unity  of  purpose 
and  achievement  may  be  developed  is  the 
council  of  social  agencies.  To  meet  this  chal- 
lenge successfully  councils  must  enlist  stronger 
lay  leadership  and  provide  more  adequate 
and  accomplished  staff  personnel.  The  situ- 
ation is  demanding  and  developing  leader- 
ship, both  lay  and  professional,  which  encom- 
passes the  whole  community  in  its  horizon. 
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Leroy  A.  Ramsdell 

COUNTY  AND  CITY  HOMES.1  Publicly- 
supported  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  in- 
digent— known  variously  as  almshouses,  in- 
firmaries, poorhouses,  poor  farms,  welfare 
homes,  and  town,  city,  or  county  homes— are 
gradually  assuming  new  functions.  Originally 
they  served  as  catch-alls  for  public  charges  of 
every  description,  from  infancy  to  dotage  and 
from  idiocy  to  vagrancy.  In  recent  years, 
however,  new  and  better  methods  have  been 
developed  for  the  public  care  of  many  who 
formerly  helped  to  swell  the  almshouse  popu- 
lation—dependent children,  widowed  moth- 
ers, mental  and  tuberculous  patients,  veter- 
ans, the  blind,  able-bodied  aged,  and  victims 
of  industrial  accidents.  Consequently  the 
field  of  usefulness  for  public  homes  is  gradu- 
ally narrowing  to  the  provision  of  medical 
and  nursing  care  to  chronically  ill  and  desti- 
tute persons. 

This  reduced  field  probably  presages  the 
eventual  transformation  of  almshouses  into 
county  and  district  hospitals.  In  fact  a  few 
institutions  actually  have  accomplished  the 
change.  Many  factors,  however,  have  de- 
layed this  logical  evolution  and  are  responsi- 
ble in  general  for  the  fact  that  most  alms- 
houses today  fail  to  reach  recognized  social 
standards.  Chief  among  these  factors  are  the 
large  number  of  small  units,  the  transient 
nature  of  their  populations,  and— underlying 
these— the  lack  of  public  interest  in  the  entire 
subject,  even  by  many  social  workers. 

Si{e  and  Number  of  Institutions 

The  number  of  almshouses  is  estimated  at 
more  than  2,000.  No  exact  count  has  been 
made  since  1923  when  the  federal  Census 
Bureau  found  2,354,  with  a  total  of  85,889 
inmates.  This  represented  one  inmate  to 
every  1,400  of  the  population— a  marked  de- 
cline from  1880  when  the  ratio  was  one  in 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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every  758.  More  than  half  of  these  institu- 
tions housed  25  inmates  or  less.  The  popula- 
tion of  individual  homes  varied  from  three  or 
four  to  2,500  or  more.  The  cost  of  operation 
per  inmate  is  consistently  less  in  the  larger 
institutions,  which  are  also  more  adequately 
equipped  for  proper  care  and  classification. 
The  1923  figures  showed  an  average  annual 
cost  per  inmate  of  $334,  these  figures  not 
including  investments  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment totaling  $150,485,231. 

A  majority  of  the  homes  are  situated  on 
farms  because  of  an  early  theory  that  mainte- 
nance costs  would  be  reduced  by  employing 
the  inmates  at  agricultural  labor.  But  fewer 
inmates  each  year  are  able  to  aid  in  the 
process  of  upkeep,  and  with  an  average  of 
more  than  four  acres  of  ground  to  each  in- 
mate many  farms  are  now  proving  to  be 
liabilities. 

Nature  of  the  Population 

Almshouse  populations  shift  constantly, 
more  than  half  of  the  inmates  moving  in  and 
out  each  year.  This  continual  flux  is  due  to 
the  common  practice  of  using  public  homes 
as  temporary  shelters  for  all  types  of  needy 
persons  for  whom  other  arrangements  must 
eventually  be  made.  The  earlier  depression 
years  witnessed  a  widespread  tendency  to 
consign  normally  independent,  able-bodied 
persons  to  almshouses  simply  because  they 
were  unemployed.  For  generations  alms- 
houses have  also  been  used  for  the  shelter  of 
transients,  whose  needs  have  little  in  common 
with  those  of  the  aged  and  infirm. 

This  large  turnover  has  much  to  do  with 
the  inability  of  many  institutions  to  plan 
constructive  long-time  programs.  The  fed- 
eral government's  inauguration  of  a  nation- 
wide public  home-relief  and  transient  pro- 
gram should  prove  a  corrective  influence.  A 
high  percentage  of  turnover  will  probably 
continue  until  qualified  personnel  is  available 
to  develop  an  adequate  intake  procedure  and 
to  provide  for  dependents  not  in  need  of 
permanent  almshouse  care. 

Although  nearly  all  states  have  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  permanent  detention  of  depend- 
ent children  or  mentally  ill  persons  in  alms- 


houses, many  institutions  continue  to  shelter 
inmates  of  these  classes  for  varying  periods 
within  or  without  the  law. 

Recent  steady  growth  of  public  old  age 
assistance  systems  promises  to  reduce  greatly 
the  need  for  public  institutional  care  among 
the  able-bodied  aged.  Experience  with  such 
systems  indicates,  however,  that  there  al- 
ways remains  an  infirm  and  disabled  group 
which  can  be  handled  only  in  institutions. 
For  those  chronically  ill  or  already  institu- 
tionalized in  their  attitude  readjustment  to 
community  living  is  almost  impossible. 

The  proportion  of  almshouse  inmates  suf- 
fering from  chronic  degenerative  diseases, 
such  as  paralysis,  cancer,  mental  defect, 
arthritis,  and  heart  and  kidney  troubles,  is 
rapidly  increasing.  This  is  a  natural  result  of 
the  lengthening  life-span,  the  lessening  toll  of 
contagious  diseases,  the  increase  in  ailments 
of  the  degenerative  type,  and  the  growing 
tendency  of  general  hospitals  to  close  their 
doors  to  chronic  cases.  See  Chronic  Diseases 
in  Medical  Care. 

Consolidation  and  Personnel 

The  major  problem  in  most  states  today 
is  one  of  consolidation.  Larger  institutions 
are  needed,  supported  by  pro  rata  subsidies 
from  the  different  municipalities  and  equipped 
to  give  adequate  medical  and  nursing  care. 
Districts  where  such  consolidations  have  al- 
ready been  effected  show  marked  improve- 
ments in  efficiency  and  economy.  In  Virginia, 
for  instance,  six  large  district  homes,  built 
under  the  state's  consolidation  law,  will  re- 
place 68  old  county  almshouses.  Four  of 
these  homes  have  now  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  five  years.  At  a  per  capita  cost 
from  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  that  of 
the  replaced  institutions  they  provide  mod- 
ern equipment,  trained  personnel,  and  proper 
classification  and  segregation  of  inmates.  An- 
other pioneer  is  Delaware  which  in  the  past 
few  years  has  closed  its  county  poorhouses 
and  transferred  to  its  new  State  Welfare 
Home  all  residents  who  cannot  be  cared  for 
by  old  age  pensions  and  outdoor  relief. 

Most  county  and  city  homes  make  little 
effort  to  furnish  occupation  for  the  inmates, 
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although  in  the  few  where  occupational  ther- 
apy has  been  introduced  it  has  done  much  to 
improve  morale.  Advances  of  this  sort  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  superintendent  and 
other  employes,  the  majority  of  whom,  owing 
their  appointments  to  local  political  influ- 
ence, are  untrained  in  social  service  and  insti- 
tutional methods.  Many  superintendents  are 
farmers,  chosen  primarily  to  operate  the  poor 
farm.  A  few  states  have  placed  their  alms- 
house personnel  under  civil  service  regula- 
tions, and  a  few  schools  of  social  work  are 
offering  training  courses  for  institutional 
executives. 

A  serious  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of 
almshouse  standards  lies  in  the  continued 
existence  of  almost  exclusive  county  author- 
ity in  this  field.  Few  state  welfare  depart- 
ments have  definite  power  to  enforce  their 
recommendations.  The  notable  improve- 
ment in  care  of  the  mentally  ill  since  they 
became  generally  a  state  responsibility  indi- 
cates the  probability  of  a  similar  advance  in 
care  of  the  poor  if  more  strict  state  super- 
vision were  made  possible. 
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CRIPPLED  ADULTS.     See  Rehabilita- 
tion. 

CRIPPLED  CHILDREN.^  In  the  State 
Survey  of  Massachusetts,  made  in  1931,  a 
crippled  child  was  declared  to  be  "one  with- 
out the  normal  use  of  bones  or  muscles  for 
education  or  work."  This  definition  is  prob- 
ably the  simplest  and  shortest  of  the  several 
which  have  been  offered.  The  legal  definition 
is  gradually  coming  to  include  more  than 
orthopedic  defects,  but  it  generally  excludes 
children  who  are  primarily  blind  or  deaf  or 
who  have  mental  limitations  as  a  result  of 
which  they  cannot  profit  by  medical,  surgical, 
or  educational  aid.  In  some  states  deaf- 
cripples,  blind-cripples,  and  children  suffer- 
ing from  cardiac  ailments  or  from  cleft 
palate,  harelip,  and  burn  contractures  are 
included.  The  exact  number  of  crippled 
minors  in  the  United  States  is  not  known. 
The  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection  used  a  ratio  of  3  per  thousand 
of  the  total  population,  giving  an  estimate  of 
368,325  crippled  persons  under  21  years  of 
age. 

That  efforts  for  children  already  crippled 
are  justified  is  indicated  by  the  large  propor- 
tion cured  or  greatly  improved,  especially 
when  early  treatment  has  been  given.  A 
Minnesota  study  made  in  1924  by  the  Gillett 
State   Hospital  showed  that   out   of  3,219 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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former  patients,  37  per  cent  had  been  cured, 
45  per  cent  improved,  and  only  18  per  cent 
not  greatly  helped.  Most  of  the  total  number 
recorded  as  cured  or  improved  were  wholly 
or  in  a  measure  self-supporting  or  were  study- 
ing in  preparation  for  self-support. 

In  some  hospitals  and  special  schools,  in 
addition  to  physical  improvement,  the  per- 
manently crippled  child  secures  a  recreated 
spirit  greatly  needed  in  facing  the  problem 
of  employment.  The  prejudice  against  em- 
ployment or  social  association  with  a  cripple 
has  been  lessened  somewhat  by  persistent 
education  of  the  public  through  members  of 
societies  for  crippled  children  and  others,  but 
too  often  the  cripple  still  faces  a  social  atti- 
tude likely  to  induce  self-pity  or  discourage- 
ment. Trained  specialists  give  such  children 
and  even  their  families  a  new  psychological 
attitude  toward  life,  which  is  as  important  as 
the  treatment  and  training  received.  Through 
increased  self-reliance  they  are  better  able  to 
secure  and  retain  the  work  which  they  need 
for  both  social  and  economic  reasons. 

Prevention,  which  is  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  program  for  crippled  children,  calls  for 
co-ordination  of  efforts  by  a  large  number  of 
agencies  in  related  fields.  The  great  need  at 
present  is  a  method  of  inoculation  which  will 
render  well  children  immune  to  infantile 
paralysis  (poliomyelitis).  In  the  last  decade 
experimentation  has  concentrated  upon  the 
development  of  a  serum,  but  the  results  have 
been  uncertain.  There  is  new  emphasis  now 
on  immunization  by  vaccination.  Bone  tu- 
berculosis has  been  reduced  considerably  by 
tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  and  milk  pasteur- 
ization, but  both  measures  are  not  always 
well  enforced.  Better  dietary  and  living  con- 
ditions in  some  places  have  reduced  rick- 
ets, but  many  parents  are  still  too  ignorant  or 
too  poor  to  feed  their  children  properly;  they 
need  advice  and  help.  Safety  campaigns  are 
useful,  but  not  yet  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
increasing  crippling  of  children  through  auto- 
mobile accidents,  injuries  incurred  at  home, 
and  through  a  minor  but  lamentable  number 
of  accidents  in  industry,  some  to  children 
illegally  employed.  Deformities  due  to  in- 
juries at  birth  could  be  prevented  very  largely 


by  closer  supervision,  more  hospital  deliver- 
ies, and  better  training  of  obstetricians  and 
midwives. 

Much  secondary  prevention  of  crippling 
comes  from  the  work  of  orthopedists,  physio- 
therapists, and  visiting  nurses,  through  whose 
efforts  for  the  early  discovery  of  crippling 
diseases  or  accident  prompt  and  adequate 
care  is  made  possible  for  the  prevention  of 
deformity.  To  aid  in  these  efforts  states 
often  require  registration  of  congenital  de- 
formity on  birth  certificates,  or  crippling 
conditions  on  school  census  blanks. 

In  commonwealths  which  do  not  have  a 
properly  organized  and  financed  program, 
crippled  children  are  either  ignored  or  occa- 
sionally cared  for  in  state  residential  schools, 
public  or  private,  usually  after  a  considerable 
period  of  delay,  or  in  local  private  institutions 
within  or  without  the  state.  Those  given 
hospital  care  generally  receive  no  adequate 
follow-up  for  the  sake  of  needed  education  or 
vocational  training. 

Decentralized  or  Centralized  Programs 

State  administration  varies  widely.  The 
trend,  however,  seems  to  be  toward  what  is 
called  the  decentralized  program — one  which 
provides  care  at  public  expense,  state  or  local, 
but  allows  the  child  to  remain  in  his  home  as 
much  as  possible,  receiving  the  treatment 
and  special  education  he  needs  from  local 
hospitals,  clinics,  schools,  or  other  approved 
institutions.  This  is  contrasted  with  the  cen- 
tralized program,  in  accordance  with  which 
children  live  in  state  residential  schools, 
where  they  are  treated,  cared  for  physically, 
and  educated. 

A  completely  decentralized  program  for  a 
state  would  include  the  following:  (a)  prompt 
location  of  all  cripples;  (b)  expeditious  expert 
diagnosis;  (c)  medical  and  surgical  care  of 
high  quality  as  near  the  children's  homes  as 
possible,  this  care  including  special  physical 
and  occupational  therapies,  follow-up  social 
welfare  and  medical  services,  and  proper  ap- 
pliances and  parent  training;  (d)  special 
education  in  hospitals,  family  homes,  ortho- 
pedic schools — public  or  private— or  the  reg- 
ular public  schools;  (e)  vocational  training 
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and  guidance;  and  (f)  placement  at  employ- 
ment in  the  professions,  business,  or  indus- 
try, or  in  sheltered,  curative  workshops. 

State  programs  for  crippled  children  which 
include  all  necessary  features  are  more  or  less 
developed  in  less  than  16  states.  Some  states, 
following  the  so-called  "Ohio  Plan,"  have 
wholly  decentralized  programs  established  by 
statute,  in  accordance  with  which  crippled 
children  receive  the  needed  treatment  and 
education  in  approved  local  schools  or  insti- 
tutions, public  or  private.  Other  states— 
notably  Michigan,  New  York,  Oklahoma, 
and  Wisconsin— are  gradually  supplementing 
their  centralized  institutional  service  with 
differing  forms  of  decentralized  care.  State 
laws  making  possible  orthopedic  treatment 
in  city,  county,  or  district  centers,  public  or 
private,  connected  with  clinics,  hospitals,  and 
schools,  seem  to  be  pointing  the  way  to  a 
solution  of  this  problem.  Under  such  statutes 
public  health,  social  welfare,  educational,  and 
employment  services  are  officially  co-ordi- 
nated. In  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  special 
taxes  are  levied  by  statute  to  cover  the  cost  of 
this  work.  In  Florida,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York  administrative 
commissions  have  been  created  to  execute 
laws  and  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  all 
private  and  public  interested  agencies. 

The  White  House  Conference  in  1930 
found  that  there  were  at  least  44  orthopedic 
and  73  convalescent  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  with  respectively  3,364  and  3,664  beds 
for  crippled  children;  18  custodial  institu- 
tions with  700  beds;  35  children's  hospitals 
with  1,346  orthopedic  beds;  115  general  hos- 
pitals with  1,747 orthopedic  beds;  and  400 tu- 
berculosis hospitals  with  500  orthopedic  beds. 

In  1930  reports  from  95  cities  and  towns 
showed  9,704  pupils  enrolled  in  245  special 
public  day  schools  and  classes  for  crippled 
children.  For  these  classes  the  authorities 
commonly  provide  free  transportation,  build- 
ings equipped  with  ramps  or  elevators  or 
with  rooms  entirely  on  one  floor,  and  treat- 
ment pools  and  special  equipment  for  physio- 
therapy and  medical  care.  Academic  instruc- 
tion is  much  the  same  as  for  normal  children 
except   that    it    includes   more   handiwork. 


Excess  costs  over  the  usual  per  capita  expend- 
itures for  public  school  children  range  from 
$154  a  year  in  Oklahoma  City  to  $403  in 
Chicago,  often  including  extra  compensation 
for  specially  trained  teachers.  Such  costs 
are  usually  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
special  state  funds,  with  a  limit  of  from  $200 
to  $300  a  child  annually.  High  school  oppor- 
tunities are  often  lacking.  Rural  children  are 
occasionally  admitted  to  special  classes,  but 
as  a  rule  are  greatly  neglected.  There  were 
also  81  hospitals  in  1930  in  which  orthopedic 
classes  or  bedside  teaching  had  been  estab- 
lished, having  an  attendance  of  3,504  pupils, 
and  11  private  day  schools  with  an  atten- 
dance of  645.  In  addition  there  were  614 
home-bound  cripples  who  could  not  be  eco- 
nomically or  safely  transported.  These  chil- 
dren received  instruction  from  teachers  who 
visited  their  homes. 

The  greatest  weakness  in  the  program  is  in 
relation  to  vocational  training.  Many  chil- 
dren crippled  while  young  have  few  handi- 
caps remaining  when  they  are  ready  for 
vocational  training.  But  those  whose  handi- 
caps continue,  need  far  more  opportunities 
for  training  under  special  conditions  than 
now  exist  in  the  United  States.  Sheltered 
workshops  are  needed  for  a  small  number, 
but  most  of  them  could  be  placed  in  industry 
if  treated  early  and  trained  for  suitable  work. 
In  most  of  the  states  in  which  the  federal- 
state  rehabilitation  service  is  organized,  ad- 
visement, vocational  training,  and  placement 
are  being  provided  for  increasing  numbers  of 
children.  In  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  a 
special  adviser  for  physically  handicapped 
children  is  on  the  employment  or  vocational 
guidance  staff  of  the  city  schools,  but  only 
one  state— California— provides  by  law  for 
"teacher  coordinators"  or  vocational  ex- 
perts. A  few  of  the  larger  unit  schools  for 
crippled  children  and  some  residential  insti- 
tutions offer  practical  vocational  training, 
but  most  of  the  excellent  handiwork  done  in 
grade  classes  is  really  occupational  therapy 
and  prevocational  training. 

At  the  opening  of  the  century  several  states 
were  building  or  planning  to  build  central- 
ized institutions.  Before  two  decades  the  I  Hi— 
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nois  and  Ohio  plans  had  been  abandoned, 
but  six  states— Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  and 
Pennsylvania— still  have  centralized  public 
institutions  providing  care  and  education  for 
crippled  children.  The  institution  at  New- 
ington,  Conn.,  operates  under  a  private  board 
with  state  subsidy.  In  several  other  states, 
including  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin,  crippled 
children  receive  care  and  education  at  the 
hospital  associated  with  the  state  university, 
and  receive  treatment  under  direction  of  the 
medical  school.  Costs  are  met  by  the  states 
or  counties,  occasionally  aided  by  private 
gifts. 

Private  Agencies 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  a  great  ex- 
pansion has  taken  place  in  the  work  of  large 
private  organizations.  The  International  So- 
ciety for  Crippled  Children,  founded  in  1921, 
has  become  a  clearing  house  for  interested 
public  and  private  agencies.  Its  educational 
program  is  conducted  through  a  bi-monthly 
magazine,  The  Crippled  Child,  occasional 
news  bulletins  and  pamphlets,  and  more 
recently,  over  a  network  of  broadcasting 
stations. 

Rotary  International,  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional, International  Association  of  Lions 
Clubs,  Optimist  International,  Civitan,  and 
other  men's  service  clubs,  and  the  Elks, 
Shriners,  Scottish  Rite  bodies,  and  American 
Legion  are  among  the  active  supporters  of 
the  work.  The  Elks'  accomplishments  have 
been  notable  in  New  Jersey  and  important  in 
Illinois,  New  York,  Washington,  and  other 
states.  Reports  show  that  they  expend  over 
$250,000  a  year  on  a  variety  of  projects 
related  to  crippled  children,  but  with  two  or 
three  exceptions  these  are  carried  on  in 
institutions  which  they  do  not  own  or  op- 
erate. In  Florida  and  a  few  other  states  the 
American  Legion  has  promoted  or  sponsored 
laws  which  provide  usually  for  state  appro- 
priations in  aid  of  local  programs.  Rotary 
International  publishes  a  pamphlet  for  the 
guidance  of  its  members  who  are  interested  in 
crippled  children.    It  is  estimated  that  1,500 


Rotary  Clubs  are  engaged  in  this  promo- 
tional and  co-operative  community  service. 
Kiwanis  International  has  been  active  in 
organizing  and  operating  clinics  in  Virginia 
and  other  states.  About  30  per  cent  of  all 
Kiwanis  Clubs  participate  in  this  type  of 
service. 

The  Shriners,  through  annual  dues,  dona- 
tions, and  bequests,  support  a  chain  of  15 
hospitals  (two  in  Canada)  which  they  have 
built  or  leased.  Crippled  children  are  ad- 
mitted regardless  of  creed,  race,  or  fraternal 
affiliations  provided  they  are  under  14  years 
of  age  and  their  parents  are  unable  to  finance 
proper  treatment.  The  Shriner  hospitals  in 
the  United  States  can  care  for  approximately 
700  children  at  a  time.  The  average  stay  in 
hospitals  is  approximately  100  days,  and  it  is 
reported  that  about  20,000  children  aretreated 
a  year  in  the  out-patient  departments.  See 
Fraternal  Orders  and  Men's  Service 
Clubs. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
and  the  Association  of  the  Junior  Leagues  of 
America  have  special  programs  most  of  which 
are  promotional  or  connected  with  the  opera- 
tion of  diagnostic  clinics.  The  Junior  Leagues 
in  Milwaukee,  Nashville,  and  Tulsa  operate 
convalescent  homes  or  curative  workshops. 
As  a  rule  these  agencies  assist  also  in  the 
promotion  of  legislation  and  appropriations 
to  sustain  decentralized  state  programs. 

Because  comparative  data  are  lacking,  it  is 
not  possible  to  state  whether  work  for  crip- 
pled children  is  more  largely  under  public  or 
under  private  auspices.  More  and  more, 
however,  the  costs  are  being  borne  by  public 
funds.  Privately  owned  and  operated  hos- 
pitals for  crippled  children  are  not  now  in- 
creasing; nor  are  private  day  schools  and 
state  subsidies  to  private  institutions.  The 
only  exception  to  this  trend  is  found  in  the 
hospitals  and  hospital  schools  operated  by 
the  Shriners,  and  they  will  very  probably 
not  be  further  increased  in  number.  On  the 
other  hand,  because  of  the  growth  of  decen- 
tralization, private,  general,  and  children's 
hospitals  with  approved  orthopedic  depart- 
ments are  increasingly  accepting  "state  cases," 
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the  costs  being  paid  from  public  funds  and 
the  teachers  being  often  paid  from  public 
school  or  state  funds. 

Recent  Advances  and  Proposals 

There  have  been  some  conspicuous  ad- 
vances in  recent  years  in  both  equipment  and 
service.  In  1930  the  James  Marshall  Weaver 
Fund  made  available  for  crippled  children  in 
Cincinnati  all  or  part  of  an  income  of  about 
$40,000  a  year.  In  the  following  year  the 
New  York  Foundation  received  under  the 
will  of  Alfred  M.  Heinsheimer  $5,000,000,  of 
which  $1,500,000  was  designated  for  country 
or  convalescent  branches  of  the  Hospital  for 
Deformities  and  Joint  Diseases  of  New  York 
City.  The  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  in  the 
same  year  built  and  equipped  a  building 
known  as  the  Ann  J.  Kellogg  School  for  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Crippled  and  other  handicapped  children  are 
there  given  special  health  and  educational 
advantages  in  association  with  many  normal 
children.  The  special  fund  raised  prior  to 
the  President's  birthday  in  1934  greatly 
increased  the  facilities  for  crippled  children 
at  Warm  Springs,  Ga.  In  1933  there  was 
organized  the  National  Council  for  the  Phys- 
ically Handicapped,  which  plans  to  federate 
all  national  agencies  interested  in  the  physi- 
cally handicapped,  especially  those  working 
with  the  blind,  deaf,  crippled,  and  persons 
suffering  from  heart  diseases. 

In  1931  the  White  House  Conference  found 
that  there  was  need  for  federal  assistance  in 
solving  the  problem  of  the  crippled  child.  A 
federal  agency  devoted  to  this  service  would 
have  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  other 
federal  agencies  such  as  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  Children's  Bureau, 
Public  Flealth  Service,  and  the  National 
Surgical  Institute.  The  proposed  agency 
would  also  stimulate  increased  interest  and 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  national  private 
agencies  such  as  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Wrork,  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, National  Education  Association  of 
the  United  States,  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, American  Hospital  Association,  and 


the  National  Tuberculosis  Association.  Such 
a  service  would  tend  to  solve  vital  problems 
for  which  many  of  the  states  see  no  imme- 
diate solution.  Bills  providing  for  a  federal 
agency  of  this  type  were  introduced  in  the 
72d  Congress,  which  assembled  in  1931. l 
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CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN.     See  Child 
and  Youth  Protection. 

DANCE  HALLS,  PUBLIC.    See  in  Child 
and  Youth  Protection. 


1  Since  this  article  was  prepared  the  President's 
Committee  on  Economic  Security  reported,  on 
January  17,  1935,  in  favor  of  a  plan,  approved  by 
the  President,  for  federal  assistance  to  the  states  in 
providing  local  services  for  crippled  children.  To 
carry  out  the  recommendation,  Senator  Robert  F. 
Wagner  immediately  introduced  a  bill  known  as 
the  "Economic  Security  Act,"  one  section  of  which 
relates  to  this  subject. 
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DAY  NURSERIES  are  institutions  organ- 
ized primarily  to  give  supervised  group  care 
during  the  day  to  children  of  mothers  forced 
to  earn  because  of  poverty.  The  development 
of  such  institutions  in  recent  years  has  been 
greatly  influenced  by  certain  newer  forms  of 
service  for  young  children,  particularly  pub- 
lic aid  to  mothers  with  dependent  children 
and  the  nursery  school  movement.  The 
changes  which  these  developments  have 
caused  will  be  considered  in  a  later  section  of 
this  article. 

When  day  nurseries  were  first  established 
they  offered  the  only  answer  for  the  working 
mother  to  the  problem  of  day  care  for  chil- 
dren. The  employment  of  married  women  in 
industry  had  been  expanding  for  many  years 
and  in  the  decade  between  1920  and  1930 
had  increased  from  1,900,000  to  over  3,000,- 
000.  How  many  of  these  women  were 
mothers  has  never  been  known,  except  in 
scattered  localities.  Paralleling  this  increased 
industrial  employment  the  number  of  day 
nurseries  increased  steadily,  reaching  about 
800  in  1931.  During  the  past  three  years — 
for  reasons  to  be  referred  to  presently — 
nearly  100  of  these  institutions  have  been 
closed.  In  1934,  according  to  the  most  recent 
figures  available,  about  4,000  children  were 
on  the  registers  of  the  nurseries  included  in 
the  areas  reporting  to  the  United  States 
Children's  Bureau.  Though  most  day  nurs- 
eries are  financed  by  private  philanthropy,  a 
few  are  maintained  by  industries,  and  all 
which  are  operated  in  one  city,  Los  Angeles, 
are  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Nominal  fees  are  usu- 
ally charged,  ranging  from  5  to  25  cents  a 
day  for  each  child.  The  per  capita  costs  vary 
according  to  the  type  of  service,  and  are 
comparable  with  costs  of  other  children's 
institutions. 

In  19  states  all  day  nurseries  are  licensed 
by  welfare  departments,  and  in  two  states 
by  health  departments.  Some  states  through 
their  departments  of  public  welfare  supervise 
day  nurseries  as  part  of  their  child-care  pro- 
gram. Many  large  cities— such  as  Boston, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  New  York— have 
local  ordinances  providing  health  and  sani- 


tary regulations  and  requiring  periodic  in- 
spection and  licensing  by  the  board  of  health. 
Standards  of  care  have  been  developed  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Day  Nurseries  and  by 
local  and  regional  associations. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  change  in  the 
field  is  the  growing  understanding  of  the 
relation  of  the  child's  problem  to  the  entire 
family  situation.  Progressive  nurseries  have 
come  to  see  more  clearly  their  relation  to 
other  children's  agencies  and  institutions  and 
to  family  agencies,  and  to  recognize  their 
responsibility  to  the  families  of  children 
under  their  care.  Through  the  employment 
of  case  workers  children  are  selected  for  ad- 
mission who  will  profit  by  group  experience; 
babies  under  two  are  increasingly  excluded, 
chiefly  for  health  reasons,  and  efforts  are 
made  to  see  that  sufficient  relief  is  provided 
for  mothers  in  their  homes  to  free  them  from 
economic  pressure.  In  a  few  places— notably 
the  Free  Kindergarten  and  Day  Nursery 
Association  of  Cleveland,  which  conducts  a 
child  guidance  clinic — the  resources  of  mental 
hygiene  and  psychiatry  are  used  in  problems 
of  parent-child  maladjustments.  Organized 
recreation  and  health  supervision  are  ac- 
cepted parts  of  the  modern  nursery's  program. 

Significant  Recent  Modifications 

The  most  radical  modifications  of  the  pro- 
gram are  those  in  which  a  nursery  for  part  or 
all  of  its  children  has  abandoned  group  insti- 
tutional care  in  favor  of  day-care  in  foster 
homes  or  continued  care  in  the  child's  own 
home,  the  mother  being  aided  in  the  latter 
case  by  a  regular  allowance.  During  the  past 
seven  years  an  important  experiment  along 
the  first  line  has  been  in  progress  in  Phila- 
delphia. Four  nurseries  have  developed  foster 
home  day-care  in  place  of  their  former  insti- 
tutional work  for  children.  Such  a  program 
allows  greater  flexibility  as  to  territory  cov- 
ered and  has  the  advantage  of  continuity  of 
service  to  families  which  move  or  whose  chil- 
dren reach  the  nursery  age  limit  or  no  longer 
need  day-care  though  still  presenting  serious 
family  problems.  It  is  claimed,  moreover, 
that  racial,  religious,  and  social  conflicts  are 
avoided  by  the  selection  of  homes  for  day-care 
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sufficiently  comparable  to  the  children's  own 
homes.  The  costs  are  considerably  less  than 
those  of  the  corresponding  institutional  care. 

The  allowance  plan,  constituting  the  most 
complete  break  with  the  former  institutional 
program,  has  also  been  developed  experi- 
mentally in  Philadelphia.  It  has  been  limited 
so  far  to  mothers  having  three  or  more 
children.  Except  for  experimental  purposes 
this  progressive  step— which  is  in  effect  the 
establishment  of  mothers'  aid  under  day 
nursery  auspices— must  be  regarded  as  only 
a  partial  substitute  for  an  adequate  program 
of  public  allowances,  under  supervision,  to 
mothers  who  need  such  assistance.  See 
Mothers'  Aid. 

Mothers'  aid  laws  spread  rapidly  in  the 
years  between  1913  and  1930  until  in  1934 
they  had  been  enacted  in  45  states.  This 
trend  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  home  care 
for  children  through  public  funds  explains  in 
part  the  decline  in  all  institutional  care  for 
children  who  are  dependent  only.  See  Foster 
Care  for  Children.  In  many  localities 
therefore  day  nurseries  have  modified  their 
programs  to  meet  the  changed  situation.  In  a 
considerable  number  of  states,  however,  pub- 
lic aid  to  mothers  is  not  yet  adequate  in 
amount,  and  eligibility  for  such  assistance 
has  frequently  been  restricted  to  widows  and 
a  few  other  types  of  dependent  families. 
Until  the  public  program  is  more  adequately 
and  comprehensively  developed  day  nurser- 
ies will  unquestionably  have  a  place  in  the 
social  work  of  their  communities. 

The  nursery  school  is  the  second  influence 
which  has  significantly  affected  day  nursery 
development  in  recent  years.  See  Preschool 
Children.  During  the  decade  1920-1930  the 
number  of  such  schools  officially  reported  in- 
creased from  3  to  262.  The  movement  is 
based  on  the  educational  needs  of  the  pre- 
school child  while  the  basis  of  the  day  nursery 
program  is  the  financial  needs  of  the  family. 
The  two  groups,  however,  have  been  rapidly 
drawing  more  closely  together  with  the  recog- 
nition that  their  essential  differences  lie  in  the 
basis  of  admission  rather  than  in  the  children 
received  or  the  ways  of  meeting  their  needs. 
For  day  nurseries  this  development  has  meant 


higher  standards  of  care  in  many  cases  and  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  emotional  life  of 
the  child. 

An  integrating  influence  of  great  signifi- 
cance was  the  organization  of  emergency 
nursery  school  work  under  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  (FERA)  in  1934. 
In  announcing  that  program  it  was  specified 
that  all  "children  enrolled  are  to  come  from 
needy,  unemployed  families  or  neglected  or 
underprivileged  homes,  such  that  the  children 
of  preschool  age  will  benefit  from  the  program 
offered."1  Unemployed  teachers  and  other 
workers  are  paid  from  FERA  funds  assigned 
to  states.  Thus  nursery  schools  which  pre- 
viously had  been  organized  primarily  for 
children  from  families  in  the  middle  or  upper 
economic  groups  became  available  to  families 
in  the  group  which  day  nurseries  had  served 
for  many  years.  The  children  from  such 
families— in  which  the  father  is  dead,  dis- 
abled, or  unemployed— present  on  the  whole 
more  difficult  problems  of  care  than  those 
from  higher  income  homes. 

In  addition  to  the  influences  already  men- 
tioned several  others  have  operated  to  de- 
crease the  particular  service  day  nurseries 
rendered  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century. 
These  are  the  marked  curtailment  of  private 
contributions  and  the  questionings  of  day 
nursery  workers  themselves — stimulated  in 
many  cases  by  the  emphasis  on  family  relief 
and  family  care  under  the  FERA— as  to  the 
cost  and  value  of  maintaining  children  away 
from  their  own  homes  while  the  mother  is 
allowed  to  work.  At  the  same  time  wide- 
spread unemployment  has  resulted  in  the  dis- 
missal of  many  employed  mothers  who  had 
been  engaged  in  part-time  work,  with  a  re- 
sulting effect  on  nursery  attendance,  and  as 
wages  have  increased  since  1933  in  certain 
industries  men  have  partly  replaced  women 
in  some  occupations.  Some  effect  on  day 
nurseries,  as  on  other  types  of  children's 
institutions,  has  undoubtedly  been  produced 
by  the  rapidly-falling  birth  rate  of  recent 
years. 


1  FERA,  Memorandum  of  Policies  to  Govern  the 
Conduct  of  Emergency  Nursery  Schools,  May  24, 
1934,  page  2. 
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During  the  years  of  the  depression  many 
nurseries  have  been  called  upon  to  modify 
their  work  in  order  to  meet  special  needs 
which  have  never  before  been  so  large.  Chil- 
dren are  frequently  given  care  at  present  not 
because  their  mothers  are  employed  but  be- 
cause of  malnourishment  or  overcrowding 
and  emotional  tension  at  home.  In  some 
cities  the  nursery  has  become  a  children's 
community  center,  with  such  activities  as 
parents'  clubs,  school  lunches,  handicraft  and 
art  work,  health  clinics,  and  even  Girl  Scout 
troops  and  gardening.  In  meeting  these 
newly  recognized  needs  the  more  thoughtful 
day  nurseries  are  attempting  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation and  to  relate  their  activities  to  other 
types  of  community  service  along  recrea- 
tional and  health  lines. 

Training  Requirements  and  Opportunities 

The  qualifications  now  recognized  as  neces- 
sary for  day  nursery  executives  are  similar 
to  those  of  directors  of  nursery  schools— a 
knowledge  of  child  psychology,  and  training 
in  social  case  work,  educational  theory,  recre- 
ation, and  home  economics.  A  few  courses 
and  institutes  for  such  training  have  been 
developed  in  recent  years  by  the  Child 
Development  Institute  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  and  the  Elizabeth 
McCormick  Memorial  Fund  in  Chicago.  In 
other  cities  and  states  day  nursery  workers 
have  participated  in  institutes  for  all  workers 
in  children's  agencies  and  institutions. 
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Helen  Glenn  Tyson 

THE  DEAF.1  The  term  "deaf"  is  commonly 
but  rat  her  inaccurately  applied  to  three  groups 
of  persons:  first,  the  deaf — those  deaf  from 
birth  or  early  childhood,  who  are  entirely  with- 
out the  sense  of  hearing,  or  practically  so,  and 
who  consequently  have  acquired  speech  only 
if  specially  instructed;  second,  the  hard  of 
hearing,  in  which  group  are  included  persons 
suffering  from  many  degrees  of  hearing  im- 
pairment ;  and  third,  the  deafened — those  who 
lost  all  power  to  hear  after  the  establishment 
of  good  speech,  usually  after  childhood.  This 
article  will  discuss  only  thefirst  of  thesegroups. 
For  the  other  two  see  the  Hardof  Hearing. 

The  deaf  in  the  United  States — about  90,- 
000  in  number  according  to  an  estimate  given 
in  the  Volta  Review  for  October,  1934 — are 
usually  able  to  earn  a  living  as  laborers  or  ar- 
tisans and  are  found  occasionally  in  clerical 
or  professional  positions.  Probably  the  num- 
ber in  the  latter  pursuits  has  increased  in  re- 
cent years,  since  an  increasing  number  of  the 
deaf  are  demonstrating  their  ability  to  ac- 
quire secondary  and  higher  education. 

Deafness  by  its  nature  creates  a  barrier  to 
social  intercourse,  and  many  of  the  deaf  are 
consequently  isolated  and  tend  to  seek  the  so- 
ciety of  others  similarly  handicapped.  Some, 
however,  by  successful  educational  training, 
have  been  better  prepared  to  mingle  with  the 
general  community  and  to  be  absorbed  into 
it.  The  status  of  deaf  persons,  perhaps  more 
than  that  of  any  others,  depends  upon  the 
success  of  their  educational  preparation. 

Present  Activities 

There  are  now  204  schools  for  deaf  children 
in  the  United  States,  64  of  which  are  state 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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residential  schools,  public  or  semi-public,  20 
private  and  denominational  schools  (also  res- 
idential), and  120  public  day  schools.  All 
states  except  Delaware,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Wyoming  have  state  residential 
schools  of  the  first-named  type,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  have 
from  three  toseven  each.  Someoftheseschools 
are  strictly  public  institutions,  in  support  and 
administration.  Those  which  are  under  pri- 
vate auspices  are  subject  to  more  or  less  state 
supervision  and  receive  state  subsidies  cover- 
ing their  costs  of  operation  in  whole  or  in  part. 
As  a  rule  a  state  school  is  controlled  by  a 
special  board  appointed  by  the  state  govern- 
ment, which  presumably  regards  it  as  an  edu- 
cational rather  than  a  charitable  institution; 
but  in  a  few  states  the  administrative  body 
has  charge  also  of  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions.  Some  of  the  schools  have  been 
regarded  as  political  spoils  and  consequently 
have  suffered  from  frequent  and  occasionally 
very  unfortunate  changes  in  management. 

Day  schools  for  the  deaf,  including  many 
small  classes,  are  usually  parts  of  city  school 
systems.  Their  distribution  is  sectional,  five 
states — California,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
and  Wisconsin — having  72  of  the  entire  120, 
and  21  states  having  none  at  all.  Opinions 
differ  widely  as  to  the  value  of  the  day  school 
or  class  as  contrasted  with  the  residential 
school.  State  school  authorities  point  out  as 
their  advantages  more  uniform  care  and  disci- 
pline, better  grading,  greater  attention  to  vo- 
cational training,  and  greater  happiness  re- 
sultingfromthechildren's constant  association 
with  those  who  understand  them.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  day  schools,  on  the  other  hand, 
contend  that  these  are  all  offset  by  the  advan- 
tage to  the  child  of  being  in  his  own  home,  of 
being  able  to  associate  and  compete  with  chil- 
dren of  normal  hearing,  and  of  leading  a  more 
normal  life  than  he  could  in  an  institution. 
They  claim  that  their  graduates  are  usually 
more  self-reliant  and  confident  in  contacts  with 
the  general  public.  The  present  trend  seems 
to  be  toward  the  establishment  of  more  day 
schools. 

Three  methods  of  communication  have  been 
used  in  the  schools — speech,  finger-spelling, 


and  the  sign  language.  The  tendency  is  con- 
stantly toward  a  greater  use  of  speech.  Prac- 
tically all  the  day  schools  use  the  oral  method 
exclusively.  Most  of  the  state  schools  use 
speechinoralclassesandfinger-spellinginman- 
ual  classes.  Even  schools  which  permit  the  use 
of  signs  on  the  playgrounds  and  in  the  audi- 
toriums usually  prohibit  signing  in  the  class- 
rooms because  the  sign  language  is  regarded 
as  interfering  with  progress  in  ability  to  use 
English,  and  it  is  upon  this  ability  that  the 
educational  success  of  the  deaf  child  rests.  The 
sign  language  is  still  widely  used  among  the 
adult  deaf,  who  find  it  a  ready  means  of  com- 
munication with  one  another. 

Most  schools  for  the  deaf  do  not  cover  high 
school  work,  but  a  few — the  Rochester  School 
and  the  Iowa  School,  for  example — give  full 
high  school  courses,  and  there  is  an  increasing 
tendency  to  encourage  deaf  boys  and  girls  to 
attend  high  school  among  the  unhandicapped. 
More  than  300  have  received  diplomas  in  reg- 
ular classes  with  hearing  students.  This  ten- 
dency is  evident  also  in  more  advanced  work, 
68  deaf  students  having  received  degrees  in 
51  accredited  colleges  and  universities.  Only 
one  institution  —  Gallaudet  College  —  con- 
ducted at  Washington  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, offers  higher  education  especially  for 
the  deaf. 

The  education  of  the  deaf  is  now  compul- 
sory in  most  states,  but  the  laws,  like 
such  laws  for  hearing  children,  are  not  uni- 
formly enforced.  Applications  for  the  en- 
trance of  deaf  children  long  past  the  custom- 
ary age  indicate  that  there  are  still  many  who 
are  being  denied  educational  opportunity. 

Recent  Trends 

Probably  the  most  significant  recent  trend 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf  is  the  increased  use 
of  residual  hearing.  It  has  been  proved  that 
more  than  half  the  pupils  in  the  average  school 
for  the  deaf  have  some  power  to  appreciate 
sound.  This  fact,  coupled  with  very  great  im- 
provement in  electrical  hearing  aids,  may  revo- 
lutionize methods  of  instruction.  The  train- 
ing of  teachers  to  use  the  instruments  pro- 
perly is  lagging  behind  the  development  of  the 
devices  themselves,  with  the  result  that  some 
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schools  which  havepurchasedexpensiveequip- 
ment  are  deriving  little  or  no  benefit  from  it. 
On  the  whole,  however,  rapid  advance  is  being 
made.  A  few  schools  are  not  only  endeavor- 
ing by  special  training  to  send  every  possible 
child  out  as  merely  hard  of  hearing  rather 
than  deaf  but  are  planning  to  provide  port- 
able hearing  aids  for  those  who  can  benefit  by 
them.  There  is  also  a  recent  development  of 
significant  value  to  the  totally  deaf — an  in- 
creased useofthesenseof  touch.  Experiments 
with  speech  vibration,  natural  and  amplified, 
indicate  that  better  voice  quality  and  more 
normal  fluency  and  emphasis  may  be  secured. 
All  national  agencies  for  the  deaf  are  pri- 
marily educational  in  purpose,  except  those 
whose  membership  consists  of  the  deaf  them- 
selves. There  are  admittedly  too  many  of  the 
former,  but  efforts  to  bring  about  consolida- 
tion and  the  avoidance  of  overlapping  have 
not  been  successful  to  date.  Of  the  latter 
there  are  two — a  well-organized  insurance 
company  with  many  local  chapters;  and  an 
organization  successful  especially  in  meeting 
recreational  needs.  Little  or  no  social  work 
in  the  modern  sense  has  been  done  on  a  na- 
tional scale. 

Research 

The  carrying  out  of  an  elaborate  program 
for  research,  set  up  in  1929  by  the  National 
Research  Council,  has  been  delayed  by  lack 
of  funds.  An  extremely  important  discovery, 
however,  has  resulted  within  the  last  year  from 
an  inquiry  instigated  in  1933  by  the  research 
department  of  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf 
at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  followed  up  by 
Dr.  Marshall  Taylor  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Dr. 
Taylor's  investigation,  reported  in  June,  1934, 
to  the  American  Medical  Association,  appar- 
ently identifies  the  prenatal  administration  of 
certain  drugs  as  a  frequent  though  hitherto 
unrecognized  cause  of  congenital  deafness. 

Interest  in  social  problems  of  the  deaf  was 
shown  by  a  survey  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  early  in  1934.  The 
purposes  of  the  survey  were  "  to  locate  the  deaf 
and  hard  of  hearing  who  are  unemployed  and 
discover  employment  possibilities  for  them 
under  Civil  Works  and  Public  Works  Admin- 


istration; to  follow  up  employment  records  of 
deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  persons  in  order  to 
determine  occupations  in  which  this  group 
can  successfully  engage;  to  discover  types  of 
training  needed  for  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing 
students. "  No  official  report  of  results  is  yet 
available,  but  the  indications  are  that  the 
necessity  for  haste  in  preparation  and  execu- 
tion prevented  the  full  attainment  of  the 
objects. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK.*  So- 
cial work,  like  the  profession  of  law  and  medi- 
cine, has  been  profoundly  affected,  and  its 
progress  toward  professional  status  advanced, 
by  the  growth  of  the  professional  schools  in 
this  field.  The  development  of  formal  educa- 
tion in  such  schools  covers  approximately  the 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


period  of  the  past  generation.  The  first 
school  (now  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work)  was  established  in  1898  as  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy.  In  1901  two 
other  professional  schools  were  established, 
the  Boston  School  of  Social  Work  (under 
Simmons  College)  and  the  Chicago  School, 
which  was  at  first  only  an  extension  institute 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  1934  there 
were  27  such  schools  approved  for  member- 
ship in  the  American  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Work.  Between  these  schools  there 
are  still  marked  differences  of  opinion  on 
certain  fundamental  educational  questions. 
Some  of  these  relate  to  the  subjects  in  which 
pre-professional  training  should  be  required, 
the  organization  of  professional  schools  in- 
stead of  departmental  and  interdepartmental 
curricula  or  training  courses,  the  division  of 
time  between  field  work  and  classroom  work, 
field  work  organization,  the  values  of  grad- 
uate versus  undergraduate  programs,  and  the 
importance  of  research  programs. 

Progress  in  the  development  of  schools  of 
social  work  was  undoubtedly  retarded  in  ear- 
lier years  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  impor- 
tant agencies  which  maintained  well-estab- 
lished programs  of  apprenticeship  training 
were  unwilling  to  give  them  up  and  accept 
professional  school  education  as  an  adequate 
substitute.  Slowly,  however,  as  the  school 
curricula  and  particularly  the  field  work  be- 
came more  adequate,  the  importance  of  pro- 
fessional education  has  come  to  be  understood 
and  appreciated  by  social  workers,  and  there 
has  gradually  developed  a  growing  interde- 
pendence between  the  profession  and  the 
professional  schools. 

During  the  past  ten  years  substantial  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  standardization  of 
educational  programs.  This  has  been  due  to 
the  growing  influence  of  the  profession  itself, 
the  development  of  a  strong  professional  or- 
ganization (American  Association  of  Social 
Workers)  which  has  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  professional  training,  and  an  organi- 
zation of  the  professional  schools  (American 
Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work1),  in 


1  Referred  to  ordinarily  in  this  article  as  the 
"Association  of  Schools." 
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which  the  stronger  schools  have  joined  with 
the  weaker  and  less  well-organized  schools 
and  have  endeavored  to  assist  them  in  devel- 
oping higher  standards. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  a 
brief  description  of  the  present  organization 
of  the  field  of  professional  education  for  social 
work,  and  to  indicate  certain  important  trends 
regarding  plans  and  policies.1 

Training  by  Experience 

Before  the  organization  of  schools  of  social 
work  new  recruits  to  the  profession  were 
trained  by  experience— or  by  what  was  called 
the  apprenticeship  method.  This  was  devel- 
oped on  rather  a  large  scale  by  family  welfare 
societies  and  by  a  few  children's  agencies. 
Recent  college  graduates  and  other  men  and 
women  who  seemed  promising  to  the  directors 
of  the  agencies  were  taken  on  the  staffs 
as  "trainees,"  "workers  in  training,"  or  "ap- 
prentices." 

This  method,  although  providing  reason- 
ably competent  service  for  the  single  field, 
has  obvious  and  generally  recognized  limita- 
tions. It  is  costly  to  the  agency  and  narrow 
in  scope.  It  suffers  often  also— though  by  no 
means  always— from  the  fact  that  the  teach- 
ers are  not  primarily  educators  and  are  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  time  for  educational  work. 
With  the  increasing  number  of  professional 
schools,  apprenticeship  has  been  gradually 
diminishing  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
depression  and  the  great  development  of  pub- 
lic relief  services  have  had  an  effect  on  this 
situation  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  later 
section  of  this  article. 

In  general  the  apprenticeship  system  still 
survives  today  in  agencies  with  low  salaries; 
in  areas  where  the  chances  of  promotion  or 
other  rewards  of  experience  do  not  attract 
professional  school  graduates;  and  also  in 
agencies— particularly  newly  established  ser- 
vices— in  certain  sections  of  the  country 
where  an  inadequate  number  of  professional 
school  graduates  is  available. 

1  At  several  points  particular  schools  of  social 
work  are  named  for  the  sake  of  illustration. 
Because  comprehensive  information  is  lacking  in 
this  field,  these  illustrations  are  of  necessity  drawn 
from  the  schools  with  which  the  writer  is  most 
familiar,  usually  the  larger  schools. 


Higher  standards  in  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  are  clearly  destined  to 
hasten  the  transition  from  informal  training 
methods  to  formal  professional  courses  for 
social  workers.  It  was  not  until  1929  that 
requirements  for  membership  in  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Social  Workers  included  a 
minimum  program  of  professional  school 
work,  and  the  new  requirements  went  into 
operation  only  on  July  1,  1933.  During  1934 
representatives  of  various  schools  reported 
that  the  new  standards  had  led  to  increased 
interest  in  adequate  professional  training  for 
social  work. 

Professional  Schools,  Institutes,  and  Special 
Courses 

Schools  of  social  work  may  be  broadly 
grouped  into  three  classes:  (a)  Association 
schools— that  is,  schools  or  departments  of 
social  work  that  have  been  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Association  of  Schools  organ- 
ized in  1919;  (b)  non-Association  schools  or 
departments;  (c)  institutes,  special  courses, 
conference  classes,  and  other  less  formal  edu- 
cational programs.  The  major  portion  of 
this  article  is  devoted  to  the  Association 
schools.  Concerning  the  large  and  constantly 
changing  number  of  non-Association  schools 
very  little  accurate  information  is  available. 
There  have  been  in  fact  a  great  many  hastily- 
planned  curricula  of  this  kind  organized  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
mand for  social  workers  created  by  the  de- 
pression and  the  resulting  emergency  relief 
organizations  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Some  of  the  numerous  institutes,  confer- 
ence classes,  and  special  courses  that  are  now 
held  from  time  to  time  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  are  well-organized  educational 
efforts  that  have  been  influential  in  raising 
the  general  standards  of  professional  work 
either  nationally  or  locally;  but  many  of  them 
are  fugitive,  and  no  list  is,  therefore,  offered 
here.  A  notable  early  institute  was  organized 
by  the  late  Mary  E.  Richmond  in  1910  and 
was  conducted  in  New  York  for  a  month  each 
year  until  1932,  first  by  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Department  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation and  later  by  the  Family  Welfare  Asso- 
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ciation  of  America.  A  selected  group  of 
promising  representatives  of  family  welfare 
societies  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
country  attended  it,  and  national  leaders  in 
the  field  were  present  as  instructors.  Regional 
institutes  for  several  adjoining  states  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  have  also  been 
organized  by  national  agencies  in  the  family 
welfare  and  community  chest  fields.  State 
conferences  of  social  work  in  at  least  17  states 
have  arranged  for  several  days  of  class  work, 
usually  preceding  the  conference.  See  Con- 
ferences of  Social  Work.  Various  states 
or  cities  that  do  not  have  schools  of  social 
work  near  at  hand  have  offered  institutes 
from  time  to  time,  usually  for  persons  already 
engaged  in  social  work. 

Here  again  new  steps  have  been  taken  to 
meet  emergency  needs.  As  part  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  (FERA) 
training  program,  developed  in  1934  to  pro- 
vide personnel  for  the  many  emergency  relief 
organizations,  a  series  of  new  institutes  were 
established  in  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  states.  While  some  of  these  extra-mural 
training  plans  have  been  extremely  valuable 
and  have  been  under  the  direction  of  ex- 
perienced social  workers  who  are  also  able 
teachers,  others  have  been  hastily  organized 
and  good  teaching  personnel  has  not  been 
easy  to  secure. 

The  Association  Schools 

All  but  four  of  the  Association  schools — 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Social  Work,  Graduate 
School  for  Jewish  Social  Work,  and  the  At- 
lanta School  of  Social  Work— are  now  schools, 
departments,  or  groups  of  courses  maintained 
by  universities.  All  these  programs,  however, 
are  referred  to  here  as  "schools  of  social 
work."  The  Association  schools  are  not  al- 
ways superior  to  the  others.  Since  the  Asso- 
ciation's standards  of  admission  were  lower  in 
the  early  years,  some  schools  that  are  now 
included  could  not  be  admitted  if  they  ap- 
plied today.  Member  schools,  once  admitted 
were  not  in  the  past  required  to  maintain  any 
minimum  standards  of  work.  In  May,  1934, 
however,   the  Association   voted  that   any 


schools  may  be  dropped  from  membership  if 
within  three  years  they  are  unable  to  reach 
the  standards  now  required  of  new  members. 

Tuition  fees  in  the  Association  schools 
range  from  the  very  nominal  tuition  of  the 
state  universities  to  those  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  and  the  University  of 
Chicago— $100  a  quarter.  Several  of  the 
schools  maintain  summer  sessions.  Those  at 
the  Chicago  School  and  the  New  York  School 
constitute  one  of  the  regular  quarters  of  the 
academic  year.  The  Smith  College  School 
carries  on  classroom  work  only  during  the 
summer  session  of  two  months,  students  de- 
voting the  winter  months  to  field  work. 

The  following  list  gives  certain  facts  about 
the  Association  schools  as  of  January  1,  1935 : 

Association  Schools 

Note:  The  specified  years  are  successively  the  year 
of  each  school's  organization  and  the  year  of 
its  admission  into  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work.  The  letters  "C.  M." 
indicate  that  the  School  was  a  Charter  Member  of 
the  Association  when  it  was  organized  in  1919. 

Atlanta  School  of  Social  Work,  Atlanta.  (1920; 
1928)  Grants  certificate. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Carola 
Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department  of  Social 
Economy  and  Social  Research.  (1915;  C.  M.) 
Grants  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees;  also  one  and 
two-year  certificates. 

Buffalo,  University  of.  Curriculum  of  Social 
Work.    (1931;   1933)    Grants  certificate. 

California,  University  of,  Berkeley.  Graduate 
Curriculum  in  Social  Service.  (1919;  1928) 
Grants  certificate. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Department  of  Social  Work.  (1914;  C.  M.) 
Grants  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 

Chicago,  University  of,  Chicago.  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration.  (1901;  CM.)  Grants 
A.B.,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 

Denver,  University  of.  Graduate  School,  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Work.  (1930;  1933)  Grants  A.M. 
degree;  also  certificate. 

Fordham  University,  New  York  City.  School  of 
Sociology  and  Social  Service.  (1916;  1929) 
Grants  A.M.  and  Ph.D.;  also  certificate. 

Graduate  School  for  Jewish  Social  Work,  New 
York  City.  (1926;  1928)  Grants  degrees  of 
Master  of  Social  Work,  and  Doctor  of  Social 
Work;  also  grants  certificate. 

Indiana,  University  of,  Indianapolis  and  Bloom- 
ington.  Training  Course  for  Social  Work. 
(1911;  1923)    Grants  A.M.  degree. 
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Lovola    University,    Chicago.      School   of   Social 

Work.     (1914;    1921)     Grants  A.B.  and  A.M. 

degrees;   also  certificate. 
Michigan,  University  of,  Ann  Arbor.    Curriculum 

in  Social  Work.    (1921;  1922)    Grants  A.B.  and 

A.M.  degrees. 
Minnesota,  University  of,  Minneapolis.    Training 

Course  for  Social  and  Civic  Work.  (1916;  C.  M.) 

Grants  A.B.,  S.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 
Missouri,  University  of,  Columbia.     Curriculum 

in  Public  Welfare.  (1922;  1922)  Grants  S.B.  and 

S.M.  degrees. 
National  Catholic  School  of  Social  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    (1921;   1923)    Grants  A.M.  and 

S.M.  degrees;  also  diploma. 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  New  York  City. 

(1898;  CM.)    Grants  diploma. 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus.     School  of  So- 
cial Administration.     (1916;    C.  M.)     Grants 

S.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work,  Philadelphia. 

(1908;  C.  M.)    Grants  certificate. 
Pittsburgh,    University    of.      Division    of    Social 

Work.    (1931;   1934)    Grants  degree  of  Master 

of  Social  Work. 
Simmons  College,  Boston.    School  of  Social  Work. 

(1904;   C.  M.)    Grants  S.B.  and  S.M.  degrees; 

also  certificate. 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.     School  for 

Social  Work.    (1919;  C.  M.)    Grants  degree  of 

Master  of  Social  Science. 
Southern  California,  University  of,  Los  Angeles. 

School  of  Social  Welfare.    (1920;  1922)    Grants 

diploma,  certificate. 
St.  Louis,  University  of.    School  of  Social  Service. 

(1930;    1933)     Grants  A.B.,   S.B,   and   S.M. 

degrees. 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans.    School  of  Social 

Work.     (1925;  1928)  Grants  A.M.  degree  and 

certificate. 
Washington,    University  of,    Seattle.      Graduate 

Division  of  Social  Work.    (1919;  1934)  Grants 

A.M.  and  S.B.  degrees. 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  George  Warren 

Brown  Department  of  Social  Work.  (1925;  1928) 

Grants  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  of  Social 

Work  and  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Adminis- 
tration and  Ph.D. 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland.     School 

of  Applied    Social    Sciences.      (1916;    C.    M.) 

Grants  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Social 

Administration;  also  certificate. 
William  and   Mary,  College  of,    Richmond,  Va. 

School  of  Social  Work  and  Public  Health.  (1917; 

CM.)  Grants  S.B,  S.M,  and  certificate. 
Wisconsin,   University  of,    Madison.     Course  in 

Social  Work.     (1919;    1922)    Grants  A.B.  and 

A.M.  degrees. 

Registration  statistics  for  Association 
schools  are  now  collected  annually.  Returns 
from  the  29  member  schools  in  1934  showed 
8,912  students  registered  for  some  work  in 


1933-1934;  and  that  there  were  2,712  full- 
time  and  2,547  part-time  students  in  residence 
as  of  November  1,  1934,  or  a  total  of  5,259 
carrying  professional  courses.  The  following 
schools  that  reported  100  or  more  full-time 
students,  with  the  number  enrolled  in  each 
case,  included  the  University  of  Chicago 
(294);  Western  Reserve  University  (263); 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  (232); 
University  of  Minnesota  (223);  Ohio  State 
University  (156);  Tulane  University  (136); 
College  of  William  and  Mary  (117);  Simmons 
College  (112);  Atlanta  University  (100);  and 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work  (100). 
The  large  registration  of  part-time  students 
was  reported  chiefly  from  the  metropolitan 
centers,  and  obviously  indicates  courses 
that  have  been  offered  for  emergency  relief 
workers. 

On  November  1,  1934,  there  were  492  full- 
time  men  students  (18.1  per  cent  of  the 
total),  and  369  part-time  men  students  (14.5 
per  cent  of  the  total).  That  is,  there  were 
861  men  students  all  told,  constituting  16.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  enrolment.  Three 
schools,  two  of  which  are  in  women's  colleges, 
registered  no  men  students  at  all. 

Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Schools 

Over  a  period  of  years,  and  particularly 
during  the  most  recent  years  of  the  depres- 
sion,.the  trend  has  been  toward  an  increasing 
proportion  of  graduate  students.  On  Novem- 
ber 1,  1934,  there  were  1,940  full-time  and 
1,970  part-time  graduate  students  in  the  29 
schools  reporting  at  that  time,  as  compared 
with  746  full-time  and  533  part-time  under- 
graduate students.  Thus  72  per  cent  of  the 
full-time  students  and  79  per  cent  of  the  part- 
time  students  were  of  graduate  status. 

There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  schools  with  regard  to  the  value 
of  graduate  as  compared  with  undergraduate 
professional  work.  But  the  failure  of  the 
undergraduate  schools  to  develop  into  grad- 
uate schools  has  been  due  in  part  to  the 
inability  of  such  schools  to  secure  adequate 
funds  for  a  graduate  program  and  a  proper 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  university 
authorities  to  label  elementary  teaching  as 
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graduate  work.  There  has  also  been  a  de- 
mand for  undergraduate  work  from  students 
who  find  it  impossible  to  finance  a  period  of 
graduate  study.  Added  to  these  reasons  has 
been  a  demand  for  social  workers  that  the 
schools  could  not  meet  except  by  lowering 
standards  to  an  undergraduate  level.  While 
there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
reasons  for  the  persistence  of  undergraduate 
programs,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
trend  toward  an  increased  emphasis  upon 
graduate  work. 

The  past  few  years  have  accentuated  the 
trend  to  graduate  registration  which  was  al- 
ready marked  before  the  depression  began. 
With  the  closing  of  opportunities  in  many 
fields  a  new  interest  in  social  work  has  de- 
veloped among  college  graduates  unable  to 
find  employment  in  other  lines  of  work.  In 
many  of  the  schools  this  has  resulted  in 
increased  applications  from  graduate  students 
and  has  given  these  schools  an  enrolment  of 
older  and  more  advanced  students.  How  far 
the  schools  have  been  successful  in  re-organ- 
izing their  curricula  and  making  their  class 
work  and  field  work  worthy  of  the  graduate 
as  compared  with  the  undergraduate  student 
it  is  not  possible  to  say.  Another  influence  of 
importance  in  promoting  emphasis  upon  grad- 
uate professional  work  has  been  the  fact  that 
the  Association  of  Schools  has  taken  a  defi- 
nite position  in  recent  years  against  the  ad- 
mission of  new  undergraduate  schools  to 
membership. 

To  qualify  as  a  graduate  school  the  institu- 
tion should  both  admit  only  students  with 
baccalaureate  degrees  from  accredited  col- 
leges and  also  offer  a  curriculum  and  main- 
tain a  faculty  of  genuine  graduate  quality. 
There  is  no  quantitative  measure  that  may 
be  applied  to  determine  this  second  and  most 
important  requirement.  As  to  degrees  re- 
quired for  admission  the  reports  from  the  25 
member  schools,  as  of  November  1,  1933, 
showed  that  the  following  schools  had  no 
undergraduates  registered,  either  as  full-time 
or  part-time  students:  Bryn  Mawr,  Cali- 
fornia, Jewish  School,  National  Catholic 
School,  Smith  College  School,  and  Western 
Reserve.    Some  of  these  schools  registered  a 


very  small  total  number  of  students.  The 
following  schools  show  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  their  students  in  the  graduate  groups: 
New  York  School,  95  per  cent;  Pennsylvania, 
94  per  cent;  Tulane,  92  per  cent;  Chicago,  79 
per  cent;  Denver,  78  per  cent;  and  Loyola,  78 
per  cent.  Four  schools  reported  that  between 
25  and  50  per  cent  of  the  registration  was 
graduate:  Atlanta,  46  per  cent;  Fordham,  46 
per  cent;  Michigan,  31  per  cent;  Simmons,  47 
per  cent;  and  Washington,  33  per  cent.  The 
remaining  schools  had  less  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  student  body  in  the  graduate  group: 
Missouri,  9  per  cent;  Ohio,  7  per  cent;  South- 
ern California,  15  per  cent;  and  Wisconsin,  17 
per  cent. 

The  degrees  offered,  as  specified  in  the  pre- 
ceding list,  give  some  clue  as  to  the  type  of 
each  school  and  the  academic  classification  of 
the  student  body;  and  the  statistics  collected 
by  the  Association  of  Schools  furnish  some 
further  data  on  this  point  through  the  record 
of  degrees  and  certificates  granted  by  the  25 
schools  reporting  in  1933.  Of  the  730  stu- 
dents who  completed  the  courses,  255  received 
baccalaureate  degrees,  186  received  A.M.  or 
S.M.,  3  received  Ph.D.,  and  286  received 
diplomas  or  certificates.  It  remains  true, 
however,  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
students  enrolled  carry  their  work  through  to 
a  degree,  diploma,  or  certificate. 

Organisation  and  Methods  of  Instruction 

The  typical  school  of  social  work  is  organ- 
ized for  both  classroom  and  field  work  in- 
struction. A  few  schools  also  maintain  an  or- 
ganization for  social  research  as  a  part  of  the 
educational  program.  In  the  past  the  cur- 
riculum has  differed  from  school  to  school 
and  has  been  determined  in  part  by  a  variety 
of  considerations— whether  or  not  the  school 
is  an  independent  institution  or  part  of  a 
university  organization,  whether  the  student 
group  is  made  up  chiefly  of  undergraduates 
or  advanced  students,  and  whether  the 
school  has  resources  to  support  a  faculty  of 
able  men  and  women  covering  an  adequate 
range  of  professional  subjects.  A  school  of 
social  work,  like  a  professional  school  of  law 
or  medicine,  calls  for  substantial  endowment 
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or  adequate  financial  support,  and  the 
meager  provision  for  most  of  the  schools, 
rather  than  lack  of  vision  on  the  part  of  their 
leaders,  explains  their  frequently  inadequate 
programs. 

Over  a  period  of  approximately  ten  years 
the  Association  of  Schools  has  been  struggling 
with  the  problem  of  standards  of  work— how 
these  may  be  improved  without  sacrificing 
entirely  the  opportunities  for  social  work 
education  in  various  centers  where  adequate 
funds  apparently  cannot  be  secured  but 
where  schools  are  needed.  The  number  of 
schools  with  even  reasonably  adequate 
budgets  has  been  so  small  that  it  has  not 
been  easy  to  require  improved  standards  in 
the  many  schools  with  very  inadequate 
budgets. 

However,  during  the  past  five  years  the 
Association  of  Schools  has  been  working  to- 
ward developing  the  outlines  for  a  standard 
one-year  graduate  curriculum  that  will  ulti- 
mately be  required  of  all  member  schools. 
This  new  curriculum  will  include  the  subjects 
usually  covered  now  in  classroom  courses, 
such  as  social  case  work  (elementary  and  ad- 
vanced or  specialized),  child  welfare  (which 
often  includes  separate  courses  dealing  with 
the  care  and  treatment  of  dependent,  delin- 
quent, or  handicapped  children,  children  in 
institutions,  and  juvenile  court  organization 
and  probation),  medical  social  work  (includ- 
ing lectures  by  physicians  on  the  relation  be- 
tween social  work  and  medicine),  psychiatric 
social  work  (including  lectures  by  psychi- 
atrists on  various  aspects  of  social  psychiatry 
and  behavior  disorders  of  children),  social 
statistics,  and  community  organization.  The 
subject  of  public  welfare,  covered  by  only 
two  or  three  schools  before  1929,  is  now 
being  generally  offered. 

Other  subjects  covered  usually  by  one  or 
more  of  the  schools  include  social  work  and 
the  law,  social  work  and  the  courts,  social 
work  and  the  schools,  the  family  and  the 
state  (law  of  domestic  relations  for  social 
workers),  administration  of  social  agencies 
(including  community  chest  organization), 
methods  of  social  investigation  and  social  re- 
search, history  of  social  welfare,  immigration, 
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social  insurance,  social  legislation,  labor  prob- 
lems, housing,  standards  of  living,  and  nu- 
trition. 

A  few  schools— among  them  the  schools 
maintained  by  Western  Reserve  University 
and  Carnegie  Institute— offer  special  courses 
in  what  is  usually  called  "group  work"  (in- 
cluding club  work  of  various  kinds).  The 
Ohio  State  University  School  of  Social  Ad- 
ministration offers  a  course  for  community 
chest  executives,  and  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  offers  one  for  institution 
executives. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  several  schools 
have  developed  especially  good  courses  in 
particular  lines.  Thus  the  Boston  School  was 
the  pioneer  in  the  field  of  medical  social  work, 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  the 
Pennsylvania  School,  and  the  Smith  College 
School  have  stressed  case  work  on  the  basis  of 
intensive  study  of  personality  factors  enter- 
ing into  problems  of  social  maladjustment, 
and  the  Chicago  School  has  emphasized  pub- 
lic welfare  organization,  the  public  aspects  of 
social  work,  and  social  research. 

An  earlier  policy  followed  by  some  of  the 
schools  was  that  of  "training"  students  for 
particular  types  of  social  work,  in  contrast  to 
the  more  modern  method  which  requires  every 
student  to  have  a  competent  understanding 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  professional 
field.  That  is,  the  earlier  method— which  en- 
couraged specialization  in  a  single  field  such 
as  family  welfare,  child  welfare,  medical  so- 
cial work,  or  psychiatric  social  work  through- 
out the  entire  educational  program,  and 
which  was  once  very  widely  in  use— is  now 
very  generally  being  abandoned.  The  con- 
trasting system  which  requires  a  broad 
foundation  during  the  first  year  at  least,  with 
specialization  after  that  time,  is  gradually 
coming  to  be  approved,  and  is  in  line  with 
the  older  professions  of  law  and  medicine. 

Field  Work 

The  field  work  required  by  schools  of  so- 
cial work  is  a  most  important  division  of  their 
program  and  corresponds  in  many  respects  to 
the  clinical  teaching  of  modern  medical 
schools.    Though  the  methods  of  field  work 
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instruction  are  far  from  uniform  in  the  differ- 
ent schools,  its  importance  is  clearly  recog- 
nized by  schools  and  social  agencies  alike. 
The  emphasis  given  to  this  part  of  the  school 
curriculum  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  deci- 
sions which  social  case  work  requires  can  be 
safely  made  only  after  carefully  supervised 
experience  under  able  teachers  in  the  actual 
treatment  of  cases  in  the  various  centers 
where  clients  are  cared  for.  That  is,  since  the 
responsibilities  that  must  be  carried  by  the 
social  worker  relate  so  closely  to  the  welfare 
of  individual  human  beings— the  men,  women, 
and  children  who  are  the  social  worker's 
clients— they  cannot  be  entrusted  to  persons 
who  have  not  themselves  carried  at  least 
minor  case  work  responsibilities  under  com- 
petent and  experienced  field  work  instructors. 

The  particular  method  of  field  work  in  use 
in  any  school  is  determined  in  part  by  its 
educational  standards,  by  whether  or  not  it  is 
located  in  a  metropolitan  area  where  good 
supervision  is  available  in  appropriate  agen- 
cies without  too  great  an  expenditure  of  the 
student's  time  and  the  educational  funds  of 
the  school,  or  whether  it  is  in  a  relatively 
small  city  or  rural  area  where  no  agency  is 
available  to  supply  the  necessary  help  in  field 
work  teaching. 

Although  there  are  many  other  variations, 
three  methods  may  be  distinguished:  (1) 
Some  schools  are  experimenting  with  or  have 
adopted  the  method  of  paying  part  of  the 
salaries  of  the  workers  who  supervise  their 
students  in  the  various  social  agency  offices. 
(2)  A  few  schools,  the  University  of  Chicago 
School  being  the  notable  example,  include 
field  work  teaching  in  the  work  of  the  school 
faculty  and  other  full-time  university  staff 
members.  That  is,  university  field  work  in- 
structors who  have  themselves  had  training 
and  experience  in  the  field  are  assigned  to  the 
offices  of  the  co-operating  agencies  during  the 
time  when  the  students  are  there.  These 
teachers  have  no  responsibility  to  the  agency 
for  carrying  any  specified  part  of  the  case 
load,  and  their  time  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  students  of  the  school.  (3)  A  very  con- 
siderable group  of  schools  have  co-operative 
relations  with  selected  agencies  in  accordance 


with  which  the  agency  not  only  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  field  work  instruction  but 
carries  the  cost  also. 

Field  work  teaching,  which  was  begun  in 
the  offices  of  family  welfare  societies,  has 
now  been  extended  to  other  fields:  children's 
agencies  and  institutions  of  different  types, 
medical  social  work  departments  of  hospitals 
and  clinics,  child  guidance  clinics  and  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,  juvenile  courts,  and  the 
visiting  teacher  service  of  the  public  schools. 
In  some  schools— including  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  Simmons  College 
School,  and  the  University  of  Chicago  School 
— the  student  is  expected  to  begin  work,  or 
usually  begins  work,  in  the  family  welfare 
society,  and  does  not  enter  upon  work  in  other 
social  case  work  fields  until  a  good  report  has 
been  secured  from  the  family  welfare  agency's 
instructor  or  supervisor.  In  other  schools— 
notably  the  Western  Reserve  School  and  the 
Smith  College  School— the  student  is  allowed 
to  go  immediately  into  agencies  other  than 
the  family  welfare  society. 

A  recent  development  has  been  the  setting 
up  of  a  special  social  organization,  for  field 
work  purposes,  connected  with  one  of  the 
schools.  Thus  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Child 
Guidance  was  for  a  time  operated  by  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  with  funds 
supplied  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund.  The 
Western  Reserve  University  School  has  main- 
tained a  university  public  health  nursing  cen- 
ter and  the  university  neighborhood  centers. 
For  combined  experimental  research  and 
field  work  teaching  purposes  the  University 
of  Chicago  School  six  years  ago  set  up  a  spe- 
cial child-placing  branch  of  the  Joint  Service 
Bureau  for  Children's  Institutions  which  has 
since  been  absorbed  by  the  Cook  County 
Bureau  of  Public  Welfare.  The  Chicago 
School  also  maintains  for  teaching  purposes 
the  Medical  Social  Service  Department  of 
the  University  Hospital  and  its  clinics — 
which  are  teaching  institutions  throughout — 
has  maintained  a  special  faculty  member  in 
the  Chicago  Orphan  Asylum,  and  has  set  up  a 
special  children's  case-work  service  for  train- 
ing and  experimental  research  purposes  in  co- 
operation with  the  federal  Children's  Bureau. 
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Research  in  Professional  Schools 

Research  constitutes  a  third  division  of 
work  of  a  few  of  the  schools.  Research  by 
members  of  the  faculty  is  an  accepted  policy. 
Differences  of  opinion  and  practice  relate  to 
the  extent  to  which  participation  in  research 
is  regarded  as  an  essential  feature  of  the  work 
of  all  candidates  for  degrees  or  certificates. 
As  long  ago  as  1907  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
research  were  made  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  to  the  three  earliest  schools — in 
Boston,  Chicago,  and  New  York.  The  Chi- 
cago School  has  had  a  research  program  con- 
tinuously since  that  time,  and  has  published 
a  series  of  case  books  and  other  documentary 
and  source  materials  and  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs. In  this  program  the  school  has  co- 
operated with  various  public  research  bodies 
— including  local,  state,  and  national  com- 
missions— as  well  as  with  private  organiza- 
tions interested  in  research  aspects  of  their 
work.  The  Chicago  School  has  also  published 
a  social  service  quarterly  (the  Social  Service 
Review)  for  nearly  ten  years,  to  include  re- 
search work  of  faculty,  students,  and  other 
social  workers. 

The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
maintains  a  faculty  committee  on  research 
and  has  issued  a  series  of  publications.  This 
committee,  however,  is  primarily  for  the  pur- 
poseof  encouraging  and  co-ordinating  research 
by  faculty  members,  with  the  co-operation 
in  some  cases— as  a  form  of  field  work— of  a 
few  of  the  most  experienced  students.  Sim- 
mons College  School  has  maintained  a  rela- 
tionship to  the  Department  of  Research  of 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  which  has  issued  a  useful  series  of 
social  studies.  Similarly,  the  Bryn  Mawr 
College  Department  of  Social  Economy, 
Western  Reserve  University  School  of  Ap- 
plied Social  Science,  National  Catholic  School 
of  Social  Service,  and  the  Smith  College 
School  of  Social  Work  have  all  published  re- 
sults of  research  carried  on  by  students  for 
higher  degrees.  The  Smith  College  School 
has  also  issued  a  quarterly  series  of  publica- 
tions including  faculty  and  student  research. 
Other  schools  have  conducted  useful  pieces 
of  research  through  the  student  group  and 
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staff  members.  On  the  whole,  however,  social 
research  still  remains  outside  the  programs  of 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  schools.  In  some 
cases  this  is  because  these  schools  are  ham- 
pered by  the  lack  of  an  adequate  staff,  library, 
and  other  resources  for  such  work;  in  others 
it  is  because  they  are  not  convinced  that  re- 
search work  for  the  purpose  of  discipline  is  as 
important  as  other  matters  of  the  curriculum 
on  which  they  prefer  to  place  their  emphasis. 
The  opposite  point  of  view,  represented 
conspicuously  by  the  Chicago  School,  is  (a) 
that  social  research  is  an  essential  discipline 
if  future  social  workers  are  to  make  scientific 
use  of  the  valuable  material  constantly  pass- 
ing under  their  observation  or  through  their 
offices;  and  (b)  that  such  training  is  needed 
for  the  sake  of  social  research  itself,  which  so 
often  demands  a  competent  understanding  of 
the  field  of  social  treatment,  and  should  be 
carried  out  by  social  workers  who  are  also 
trained  in  social  research. 

Relation  to  the  Social  Sciences 

There  is  little  disagreement  among  the 
different  schools  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
professional  training  for  social  work  and  the 
social  sciences.  The  situation  may  be  stated 
briefly  as  follows :  The  curriculum  of  the  pro- 
fessional school  should  not  duplicate  the  work 
offered  in  the  social  science  departments,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  students  come  to  their  pro- 
fessional studies  after  completing  good  under- 
graduate courses  in  such  subjects  as  political 
science,  economics,  economic  history,  soci- 
ology, and  psychology.  However,  with  con- 
ditions as  they  now  are  in  the  profession,  the 
graduate  schools  of  social  work  have  not  been 
able  to  impose  rigid  admission  requirements 
beyond  the  college  degree.  It  is  important, 
for  example,  that  professional  social  workers 
should  understand  principles  of  wages,  trade 
unionism,  labor  problems,  and  other  prob- 
lems of  economics;  and  the  principles  of  local 
government,  public  administration,  munici- 
pal government,  and  other  problems  of  polit- 
ical science.  But  until  the  necessity  for  for- 
mal professional  education  is  more  universally 
accepted,  the  time  that  is  given  for  profes- 
sional study  will  be  very  limited.     Only  a 
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small  proportion  of  students  will  spend  even      courses,  organizing  institutes  for  the  state 


one  graduate  year  in  professional  study  and  a 
substantial  part  of  that  year  must  go  to  field 
work.  Since  professional  school  students  are 
soon  to  deal  with  many  varied  and  difficult 
problems  of  human  relations  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  they  know  the  best  modern 
methods  of  bringing  the  social  resources  of 
the  community  to  bear  upon  the  care  of  the 
particular  families  or  children  who  may  hap- 
pen to  be  their  clients.  Moreover,  social 
workers  must  be  so  disciplined  in  the  profes- 
sional school  that  they  can  act  swiftly  as  well 
as  competently  in  many  very  complicated 
situations.  This  knowledge  of  human  rela- 
tions must  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  case 
work  and  the  other  professional  branches, 
particularly  through  field  work,  even  if  some 
of  the  fundamental  subjects  that  lie  at  the 
basis  of  many  of  the  problems  with  which  the 
students  deal  are  neglected. 

Training  for  Emergency  Service 

The  great  increase  in  demands  for  public 
aid  which  began  in  the  winter  of  1930-1931 
led  immediately  to  an  increased  demand  for 
social  workers,  which  continued  to  increase 
with  the  development  of  a  program  of  federal 
aid  and  the  establishment  of  the  FERA.1 
The  grants  of  large  federal  funds  and  the 
establishment  of  relief  services  under  the  di- 
rection of  federal  representatives  in  states 
where  social  services  had  been  somewhat  re- 
tarded, together  with  the  great  expansion  of 
relief  services  in  the  industrial  centers,  re- 
sulted in  such  a  demand  for  social  work  per- 
sonnel that  the  FERA  proposed  giving  fed- 
eral assistance  to  an  expanded  training  pro- 
gram. 

In  May,  1934,  the  Association  of  Schools 
presented  a  memorandum  to  the  assistant  to 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administrator 
who  had  been  put  in  charge  of  the  proposed 
program,  showing  the  efforts  that  had  been 
made  by  many  of  the  member  schools  to 
meet  the  new  demand  for  emergency  workers. 
The  schools  had  been  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  additional  personnel  for 
their  staffs,  carrying  large  numbers  of  extra 

1  See  Unemployment  Relief. 


Emergency  Relief  Administrations  (ERA's), 
and  making  every  possible  effort  to  co-oper- 
ate with  any  of  them  which  asked  for  assis- 
tance. The  schools  uniformly  bore  testimony 
to  the  superior  type  of  students  who  had 
been  recruited  for  social  work  by  the  emer- 
gency services. 

The  program  set  up  by  the  FERA  made  it 
possible  for  a  selected  group  of  workers  (dis- 
tributed on  a  quota  basis  according  to  the 
need  for  personnel  in  the  different  states)  to 
attend  professional  training  courses  for  the 
school  year  1934-1935.  The  state  ERA's 
were  authorized  to  select  approximately 
1,000  staff  workers  to  be  given  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  purpose  of  training.  They  were 
to  receive  this  training  on  a  scholarship  basis 
in  approved  schools  of  social  work,  already 
established  and  able  to  care  for  larger  num- 
bers. The  students  were  sent  in  relays  for 
periods  of  one  semester  or  two  quarters.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  program  will  be  con- 
tinued beyond  the  one  year  since  it  was 
established  for  emergency  purposes  only. 
Already,  however,  it  has  given  at  least  a 
minimum  of  training  to  a  large  number  of 
social  workers  who  will  be  used  in  rural  and 
small-town  areas  that  have  heretofore  been 
without  social  work  services. 

In  addition  to  students  who  have  entered 
existing  training  courses,  a  large  number  of 
workers  have  had  the  benefit  of  special  train- 
ing programs  established  by  local  colleges 
and  universities  in  co-operation  with  the  state 
ERA's.  In  these  programs  special  extra- 
mural teaching  has  been  arranged  by  means 
of  regional  case-work  classes,  held  regularly 
throughout  the  year  under  competent  teach- 
ers in  different  parts  of  the  state.  The  influ- 
ence of  these  classes  has  been  far-reaching  in 
establishing  training  on  a  more  permanent 
basis,  especially  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  social  work  standards  have  not  been 
high. 

Present  Trends 

Certain  trends  in  training  for  social  work 
have  been  clearly  discernible  in  recent  years. 
Most  important  of  all  has  been  the  strength- 
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ening  of  the  whole  movement  for  professional 
education,  as  the  profession  itself  has  become 
more  vigorously  crystallized  into  a  group 
with  clearly  defined  policies,  many  of  which 
are  now  properly  described  as  belonging  to 
the  science  of  social  welfare.  In  particular 
the  marked  post-war  increase  in  the  demand 
for  trained  personnel  has  led  to  two  notice- 
able developments,  both  of  which,  however, 
have  been  somewhat  retarded  during  the 
past  few  years  due  to  the  scarcity  of  funds 
for  educational  purposes  since  the  depression. 
There  have  been  substantial  improvements 
in  the  already  well-established  schools — such 
as  the  lengthening  of  the  curriculum,  the 
addition  of  new  fields  of  study,  improvement 
in  field  work  resources  and  methods  of  field 
work  instruction,  multiplication  of  teaching 
materials,  better  selection  of  full-time  faculty 
members,  greater  attention  to  research  work 
— and  a  general  broadening  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  school  programs. 

In  the  early  days  the  advantages  of  organ- 
ization within  a  university,  as  against  inde- 
pendent organization,  was  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable controversy.  The  subject  is  little 
discussed  today.  The  earliest  schools  were 
more  or  less  independent;  the  university 
schools  followed  later.  A  few  of  the  indepen- 
dent schools  then  became  attached  to  uni- 
versities. 

The  advantages  of  university  affiliation  in- 
clude the  broadening  and  enriching  of  the 
school  curriculum  by  the  use  of  advanced 
courses  in  various  related  departments  and 
professional  schools,  the  use  of  a  properly 
equipped  and  staffed  library,  particularly 
when  research  work  is  a  part  of  the  program, 
and  the  setting  of  high  standards  of  work 
guaranteed  by  the  reputation  of  a  university 
that  is  a  center  of  advanced  study.  Some  of 
these  advantages  are  direct  and  others  are  in- 
direct; but  they  are  now  very  generally  rec- 
ognized and  the  trend  is  clearly  toward 
university  organization  for  professional  edu- 
cation in  this  as  in  other  fields. 
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Edith  Abbott 

EDUCATION,  STATE  AGENCIES.^  Edu- 
cation is  not  social  work,  but  many  educa- 
tional activities  are  necessarily  closely  related 
to  social  work.  These  include  adult  educa- 
tion and  Americanization,  enforcement  of 
compulsory  school  attendance,  child  guid- 
ance and  parental  education,  the  education 
of  mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
children,  physical  education  and  hygiene,  the 
large  group  of  activities— including  com- 
munity centers— usually  classified  under 
recreation,  visiting  teaching,  vocational  edu- 
cation, vocational  guidance,  and  vocational 
rehabilitation.  Some  of  these  activities — 
such  as  those  in  the  recreational  group — are 
almost  exclusively  local,  and  are  maintained 
with  little  or  no  aid  or  supervision  by  state 

1  For  lists  of  the  bureaus  and  other  administra- 
tive divisions  related  to  social  work  in  the  depart- 
ments of  education  of  the  several  states  see  State 
Agencies — Public  in  Part  II. 
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boards  or  departments  of  education  or  public 
instruction;  but  in  relation  to  most  forms  of 
local  work  there  is  more  or  less  participation 
by  the  state  educational  agencies.  The  pow- 
ers of  these  agencies  vary  widely,  from 
merely  establishing  standards  to  exercising 
full  responsibility  for  direct  administration. 
Some  examples  of  supervision  are  the  follow- 
ing: In  Alabama  attendance  officers  must 
have  a  state  certificate.  In  Pennsylvania  each 
home  and  school  visitor  must  have  had  six 
semester  hours  of  instruction  in  approved  so- 
cial subjects.  In  vocational  education  and 
rehabilitation  the  state  authority  exercises 
strong  control  in  all  states  through  its  power 
to  approve  projects;  in  most  cases  it  gives 
financial  aid.  In  Delaware  all  visiting  teach- 
ers are  appointed  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  are  responsible  to  the  state 
superintendent.  Under  certain  conditions  at- 
tendance officers  in  Indiana  must  be  college 
graduates  with  a  credit  of  six  semester  hours' 
training  in  social  subjects,  while  California 
recognizes  social  service  experience  as  a  quali- 
fication for  attendance  work.  The  local  ac- 
tivities to  which  these  state  educational  func- 
tions are  related  are  described  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  articles  in  this  volume.  The  purpose  of 
the  present  article  is  to  present  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  powers  of  state  education  agen- 
cies in  relation  to  these  varied  local  services. 
1.  Vocational  education.  All  48  states  have 
accepted  federal  aid  for  vocational  education 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (1917)  and  are 
carrying  on  work  under  state  boards  for  vo- 
cational education.  In  37  states  the  state 
board  of  education  has  been  designated  to 
function  as  the  state  vocational  board,  and 
in  11  states  a  separate  vocational  board  has 
been  created.  In  this  field  the  state  board  has 
large  powers  since  every  local  program,  to  re- 
ceive federal  aid,  must  be  accepted  and  su- 
pervised by  the  state.  A  progressive  voca- 
tional education  program  touches  the  social 
problem  of  preparation  for  employment  and 
also  the  later  problem  of  continued  growth, 
both  culturally  and  vocationally,  of  boys  and 
girls  after  entering  employment.  For  em- 
ployed adults  vocational  education  offers  ad- 
vanced or  correlated  training  in  the  line  of 


their  work,  or  training  required  because  of 
changes  in  manufacturing  processes,  location 
of  plants,  or  demand  for  the  product.  See 
Vocational  Education. 

2.  Civilian  vocational  rehabilitation.  All 
but  three  states1  carry  on  this  work  with  fed- 
eral aid  (Smith-Fess  Act,  1920)  under  the 
supervision  of  the  same  board  which  directs 
vocational  education.  This  program  offers 
vocational  education  or  re-education  to  per- 
sons handicapped  for  work  because  of  phys- 
ical disabilities  originating  in  accident,  dis- 
ease, or  congenital  defect;  fits  them  for  jobs 
which  are  available  and  which  they  can  per- 
form notwithstanding  their  physical  handi- 
caps; and  places  them  in  employment  and 
follows  them  up  subsequently.  See  Reha- 
bilitation. 

3.  Adult  education  and  Americanization. 
In  all  states  these  activities  are  supervised  by 
state  departments  of  education,  either  by  a 
permanent  staff  member,  or  by  an  emergency 
director  paid  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration  but  considered  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  state  department  of  educa- 
tion. In  October,  1934,  there  were  240  au- 
thorized supervisors  of  federal  adult  education 
programs  under  the  direction  of  such  depart- 
ments, the  number  varying  from  two  to 
twelve  in  a  state.  Adult  education  activities 
include  eradication  of  illiteracy,  preparation 
of  the  foreign-born  for  citizenship  and  func- 
tional reading  of  English,  cultural  and  voca- 
tional evening  schools  for  elementary  and 
secondary  students,  wiser  use  of  leisure  time, 
college  and  university  extension,  and  prison 
education.  In  some  cases  state  departments 
of  education  have  provided  old  text  books 
and  part  time  of  supervisors  or  inspectors  for 
the  educational  program  carried  on  in  camps 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  See 
Adult  Education  and  Unemployment  Re- 
lief. 

4.  Compulsory  school  attendance  and  child 
labor  law  administration.  In  10  states2  the 
enforcement  of  school  attendance  laws  is  di- 

1  Delaware,  Kansas,  and  Vermont. 

2  Alabama,  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 
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rected  to  some  extent  by  state  educational 
authorities.  Child  accounting  has  been  de- 
veloped as  an  aid  to  enforcement,  and  in 
Michigan  the  state  supervises  those  activi- 
ties. In  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  all 
labor  certificates  are  issued  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  state  board  of  education  by  super- 
intendents of  school  systems  acting  as  agents 
or  employes  of  the  board.  The  states  which 
probably  exert  the  most  influence  over  law 
enforcement  in  this  field  are  Connecticut, 
Indiana,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
child  accounting  system  as  prescribed  by  In- 
diana and  New  York  insures  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  whereabouts  of  each  child,  while 
the  permanent  school  census  offers  large  op- 
portunities for  making  contacts  for  special 
education  and  adult  education.  See  Com- 
pulsory School  Attendance. 

5.  Vocational  guidance.  Thirteen  state  de- 
partments have  full-time  or  part-time  super- 
visors of  guidance  work.  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia  have  well-supervised 
state  programs.  The  tendency  is  to  broaden 
the  field  from  vocational  to  general  guidance, 
and  to  develop  county  programs— as  in 
Rockland  County  (N.  Y.)— covering  such 
broader  aspects.  See  Vocational  Guid- 
ance. 

6.  Child  guidance  and  parent  education. 
Grants  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller 
Memorial,  beginning  about  1918,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  co-operative  and  profes- 
sional development  of  this  work.  California 
and  New  York  have  conducted  outstanding 
projects.  While  only  two  state  departments 
of  education — in  California  and  New  York — 
have  directors  or  bureaus  of  parent  educa- 
tion, at  least  ten  states1  in  1933  had  a  full- 
time  specialist  in  parent  education  in  or  co- 
operating with  the  state  department.  In 
Iowa  a  state  council  for  child  study  and 
parent  education  includes  in  its  membership 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
In  Oklahoma  a  somewhat  similar  arrange- 
ment exists.  In  other  states  the  vocational 
education    department   or    the    home    eco- 

1  California,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Oklahoma. 


nomics  extension  service,  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers,  or  the  state 
department  of  health  have  assumed  leader- 
ship of  the  program.  The  depression  has 
changed  some  co-operative  arrangements. 
In  1934,  under  the  emergency  educational 
programs  for  nursery  schools  and  parent  edu- 
cation, about  thirty  states  have  co-operated 
under  the  joint  direction  of  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education  and  the  state  emergency 
relief  administrations.  See  Parent  Educa- 
tion and  Preschool  Children. 

7.  Mentally  and  physically  atypical  chil- 
dren. Responsibility  for  the  education  and 
sometimes  the  care  of  these  children  is  di- 
vided between  state  institutions  and  public 
school  classes.  The  White  House  Conference 
Committee  on  Special  Classes1  presents  20 
recommendations  for  the  organization,  ad- 
ministration, and  supervision  of  education 
for  this  group  by  the  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments, state  departments  of  education, 
and  local  communities.  At  present  13  state 
departments  of  education  have  directors  for 
this  work.2  Where  laws  concerning  the  edu- 
cation of  such  children  are  mandatory,  or 
where  state  aid  is  granted  for  the  purpose, 
state  departments  of  education  usually  have 
supervisory  powers.  In  Pennsylvania  all  pro- 
visions on  the  subject  are  mandatory  and 
state  aid  is  given  for  all  groups  of  atypical 
children;  in  California  the  laws  are  permis- 
sive and  some  carry  state  aid;  in  Oregon  some 
laws  are  mandatory,  some  permissive,  and 
none  carries  state  aid.  In  Ohio  some  state 
aid  is  given  and  standards  are  set  for  the 
qualifications  of  teachers.  The  state  depart- 
ment of  education  supervises  state  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  in  14  states,  for  the  deaf 
in  10  states,  and  for  delinquent  children  in 
3  states.  In  other  states  this  function  belongs 
to  departments  of  public  welfare. 

1  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and 
Protection,  Special  Education:  The  Handicapped 
and  the  Gifted.    604  pp.    1931.    p.  584. 

2  Alabama,  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming.  See  Martens,  Elise  H.,  Organization 
for  Exceptional  Children  within  State  Departments 
of  Education.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Pamphlet 
No.  42.    35  pp.    1933. 
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State  residential  schools  for  the  education 
of  exceptional  children — by  transfer  from 
other  departments— are  gradually  becoming 
a  part  of  the  state  educational  system  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  same  board  that 
governs  other  educational  activities.  Segre- 
gation of  handicapped  children  in  state  insti- 
tutions is  also  coming  to  be  used  only  for 
those  incapable  of  doing  ordinary  school 
work.  Other  cases  are  more  and  more  being 
retained  in  the  local  school  systems.  See 
the  Blind,  Crippled  Children,  the  Deaf, 
Mental  Deficiency,  and  School  Health 
Work. 

8.  Physical  education  and  hygiene.  This 
function  and  health  education  generally  are 
directly  supervised  by  departments  of  educa- 
tion in  13  states.1  The  state  department  of 
education  in  11  states  is  responsible  for  car- 
rying out  the  medical  inspection  law.  New 
York  has  a  director  of  medical  inspection, 
and  in  two  other  states  this  work  receives 
part-time  supervision.  See  School  Health 
Work. 

Emery  M.  Foster 

EMPLOYERS'  WELFARE  WORK.     See 
Personnel  Administration  in  Industry. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES*  fall  into 
three  classes:  commercial,  private  non-com- 
mercial, and  public.  It  is  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  agencies  that  this  article 
is  primarily  concerned. 

Regulation  of  Commercial  Agencies 

Commercial  agencies  are  usually  concerned 
chiefly  with  their  own  profit,  although  some 
of  them  place  primary  emphasis  on  service. 
While  the  depression  has  caused  a  marked 
decrease  in  their  number,  it  is  estimated  that 
over  three  thousand  such  agencies  are  still  in 
existence.  Abuses  in  the  operation  of  many 
commercial  agencies  have  led  to  regulatory 

1  Alabama,  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Illinois,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Virginia. 

2  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


legislation  in  41  states.  Provisions  of  such 
legislation  are  of  four  kinds:  specifications 
governing  licensing  and  bonding;  require- 
ments as  to  fee-charging,  premises,  and  other 
office  management  matters;  prohibition  of 
specific  abuses;  and  prescriptions  through 
inspection  and  penalties  for  enforcing  these 
provisions.  In  1928  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  declared  unconstitu- 
tional a  New  Jersey  statute  designed  to  fix 
the  fees  charged  (Ribnik  v.  McBride,  227 
U.  S.  350).  This  has  made  it  impossible  to 
enforce  fee-regulating  laws  in  any  state. 
Failure  of  regulation  effectively  to  correct  the 
abuses  of  commercial  agencies  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  establishment  of 
private  non-commercial  and  public  employ- 
ment agencies. 

Private  Non-commercial  Agencies 

A  variety  of  organizations— among  them, 
social  agencies,  employers'  associations,  trade 
unions,  and  fraternal  and  professional  so- 
cieties—operate employment  offices  free  of 
charge  for  the  benefit  usually  of  their  mem- 
bers or  clients.  Naturally  the  total  of  their 
service  is  small  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  public  agencies.  Although  many  of  these 
organizations  attempt  to  couple  their  em- 
ployment efforts  with  relief  work,  experience 
has  convincingly  demonstrated  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  any  general  employment  office 
operated  by  a  relief  agency.  The  function  of 
such  an  agency  is  inherently  prejudicial  to 
that  of  an  employment  office.  Private  non- 
commercial agencies  still  perform  a  valuable 
service  for  limited  groups.  But  the  operation 
of  an  effective  employment  service  has  come 
to  be  recognized  with  increasing  clarity  as  a 
legitimate,  and  indeed  an  essential,  function 
of  government. 

Public  Employment  Agencies  Prior  to  1933 

Public  employment  offices  have  been  op- 
erated by  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments, both  alone  and  in  conjunction  with 
one  another.  By  1933  about  half  the  states 
were  operating  employment  offices.  In  gen- 
eral, the  status  of  these  offices  was  low. 
Appropriations  were  meager,  salaries  much 
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too  low  to  attract  the  type  of  ability  re- 
quired, and  quarters  often  far  from  suitable. 
In  recent  years  positive  efforts  have  been 
exerted  to  improve  their  standards.  In  1931 
three  employment  orifice  demonstrations, 
each  partially  financed  from  private  funds, 
were  established.  The  first  was  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  the  second  in  Duluth,  Minneapolis, 
and  St.  Paul;  the  third  in  Philadelphia.  In 
several  other  states— particularly  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio— offici- 
ally appointed  committees  have  taken  steps 
to  improve  their  State  Employment  Services. 
All  State  Employment  Offices  co-operated 
nominally  with  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  but  until  1933  there  was  no 
real  co-ordination  of  the  federal,  state,  and 
local  activities.  The  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  early  in  1933  had  129  offices,  of 
which  30  rendered  service  exclusively  for 
veterans.  These  federal  offices  had  been 
established  almost  without  regard  to  the 
existing  state  and  municipal  offices.  Instead 
of  co-ordination,  competition  and  even  fric- 
tion resulted  from  this  overlapping  and  du- 
plication of  service.  As  in  the  state  offices, 
the  standards  of  these  federal  offices  fell  in 
many  respects  below  the  minimum  required 
for  the  conduct  of  an  efficient  and  socially 
useful  service.  That  the  old  United  States 
Employment  Service  was  unsatisfactory  was 
clearly  evident.  Periodic  attempts  had  been 
made  since  1919  to  pass  legislation  which 
would  co-ordinate  the  federal,  state,  and 
local  services  through  the  offer  of  federal  aid. 
But  it  was  not  until  June  6,  1933,  that  such 
a  law  (the  Wagner- Peyser  Act,  48  Stat.  113) 
became  effective. 

The  Present  United  States  Employment  Service 
The  Wagner-Peyser  Act  abolished  the 
then  existing  Employment  Service  and 
created  a  new  service  as  a  separate  bureau 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
The  Act  requires  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  to  perform  certain  functions: 
(a)  to  promote  and  develop  a  national  system 
of  offices  by  assisting  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  them  in  the  states,  and  (b)  to 
maintain  a  veterans'  placement  service,  a 


farm  placement  service,  and  a  public  employ- 
ment service  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Act  authorizes  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  to  prescribe  minimum 
standards  of  efficiency,  to  promote  uniform- 
ity in  administration  and  in  statistical  pro- 
cedure, to  publish  information  on  employ- 
ment opportunities,  and  to  maintain  a  system 
of  clearing  labor  between  states. 

This  new  federal  service  was  given  an 
appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for  its  first  year 
of  operation,  and  $4,000,000  was  authorized 
for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  years.  Ac- 
tually for  the  second  year— the  fiscal  year 
1934-1935— $3,700,000  was  appropriated. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  moneys  appro- 
priated must  be  apportioned  to  the  states  on 
a  basis  of  their  population.  The  remainder 
may  be  used  in  the  performance  of  the  second 
group  of  functions  named  above  and  for 
general  administrative  purposes.  In  1934- 
1935  the  appropriation  of  $3,700,000  was 
assigned:  for  allocation  to  the  states,  $3,000,- 
000;  for  administration,  $700,000. 

A  State  Employment  Service— to  become 
affiliated  with  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  and  thus  eligible  to  receive  its 
federal  apportionment — must  meet  certain 
requirements:  (1)  The  state  legislature  must 
have  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act,  or,  in  a  state  whose  legislature 
has  not  yet  accepted  that  Act,  an  agreement 
of  co-operation— which  may  not  be  effective 
after  July  1,  1935,  without  legislative  ac- 
ceptance—must be  entered  into  by  the 
governor  and  the  director  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  (2)  The  state 
must  have  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  from  state  and  local  sources  for 
the  operation  of  its  employment  service  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  federal  funds 
requested  (but  in  no  case  less  than  $5,000). 
(3)  A  plan  for  the  operation  of  the  State 
Employment  Service  must  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service.  (4)  The  State  Employment  Service 
must  have  agreed  to  conform  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice relating  to  personnel,  premises,  procedure, 
and  so  forth. 
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Up  to  the  first  of  August,  1934,  19  states, 
operating  168  employment  offices  in  139 
cities,  had  met  these  requirements  and  had 
become  affiliated  with  the  federal  service. 
In  order  to  stimulate  local  interest  in  the 
work  and  to  assure  impartial  administration, 
advisory  councils — federal,  state,  and  local, 
composed  of  employers,  employes,  and  the 
public — are  an  integral  part  of  the  adminis- 
trative structure. 

Specialized  placement  services  are  pro- 
vided for  several  groups.  A  Federal  Veter- 
ans' Placement  representative,  whose  func- 
tion is  to  stimulate  employment  opportunities 
for  veterans  and  to  assure  observance  of  legal 
veterans'  preferences,  is  appointed  in  each 
state.  Under  this  arrangement  each  local 
employment  office  is  a  veterans'  placement 
office.  Co-operative  agreements  between 
State  Employment  Services  and  State  Re- 
habilitation Bureaus  provide  for  the  place- 
ment of  the  physically  handicapped.  The 
Farm  Placement  Service  includes  seven  offices 
located  at  strategic  points  in  the  southern 
and  western  agricultural  states.  Public  em- 
ployment offices  for  juniors  are  administered 
under  varying  auspices.  Whether  they  should 
be  conducted  by  the  schools  or  as  a  part  of  a 
State  Employment  Service  is  a  moot  ques- 
tion. In  several  cities  a  desirable  compromise 
has  been  effected  by  affiliating  a  junior 
agency,  operated  by  a  school  system,  with 
the  State  Employment  Service. 

The  National  Re-employment  Service 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  is 
a  permanent  organization;  its  growth  was 
expected  to  be  steady  and  gradual.  However, 
labor  preferences  authorized  by  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  the  extensive  pro- 
gram of  public  works,  and  later  the  Civil 
Works  Administration,  required  the  imme- 
diate development  of  a  widespread  emergency 
organization.  The  National  Re-employment 
Service,  financed  entirely  from  federal  funds 
and  operated  directly  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, was  therefore  established  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  United  States  Employment  Service  in 
order  to  perform  the  emergency  employment 
work  of  the  National   Recovery  program. 


This  service  supplements  and  in  no  cases 
duplicates  the  work  of  the  permanent  offices 
established  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 
The  peak  of  its  expansion  was  reached  at 
the  end  of  December,  1933,  when  3,320  re- 
employment offices  were  in  existence.  After 
the  expiration  of  the  civil  works  program  in 
March,  1934,  there  was  less  necessity  for 
such  an  extensive  service,  and  there  are  now 
approximately  600  district  re-employment 
offices.  These  offices  are  providing  an  effec- 
tive demonstration  of  the  potentialities  of  a 
public  employment  service  in  many  com- 
munities which  had  previously  failed  to 
recognize  the  value  of  such  a  service.  It  is 
confidently  believed  that  their  presence  in 
these  communities  will  stimulate  public  de- 
mand for  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  by  additional  states,  and 
that  the  present  temporary  offices  may  be- 
come a  part  of  the  permanent  federal-state 
system. 

Recent  steps  taken  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  service  rendered  by  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  by  several  of 
the  State  Employment  Services  include  the 
adoption  of  the  merit  system  of  appoint- 
ments, conduct  of  programs  for  training 
personnel,  and  experiments  in  the  use  of 
performance  tests  as  a  means  of  determin- 
ing occupational  fitness  of  applicants.  The 
United  States  Employment  Service  maintains 
a  statistical  section  to  serve  as  an  authorita- 
tive source  of  information  about  labor  market 
conditions,  and  is  conducting  several  re- 
search projects,  including  one  dealing  with 
occupational  classifications  and  another  with 
occupational  standards. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED.  See  Rehabilitation. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  SOCIAL  AGEN- 
CIES. See  in  Financing  Private  Social 
Work. 

EPILEPSY.  The  disorder  known  as  epilepsy 
is  characterized  by  abrupt,  recurring  attacks 
of  impairment  or  loss  of  consciousness,  with 
physical  reactions  varying  from  the  briefest 
petit  mal  seizures  to  a  complete  general  con- 
vulsion. Ordinarily  persons  who  have  any 
symptoms  suggestive  of  epilepsy  may  be 
examined  in  clinics  provided  for  cases  of 
mental  disorder  or  defect.  The  Harriet  Lane 
Home,  connected  with  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, Baltimore,  has  a  special  clinic  where 
children  of  public  schools  may  be  referred  for 
diagnosis  and  recommendation  as  to  future 
education. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  exact  census 
of  epileptics,  owing  to  uncertainty  in  diag- 


noses, non-recognition  of  seizures,  and  reti- 
cence of  relatives  because  of  the  attitude  of 
the  public.  A  conservative  estimate  is  that 
probably  three  per  thousand  of  the  general 
population  are  epileptic.  In  the  10  states 
having  special  institutions  there  are  over 
12,000  patients,  and  there  are  probably  twice 
as  many  more  epileptics  in  institutions  for 
mentally  disordered  and  defective  persons. 
The  states  having  separate  institutions  for 
epileptics,  named  in  the  order  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  institutions,  are :  Ohio,  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Kansas, 
Indiana,  Texas,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Minnesota.  In  the  other  states  epileptics  are 
received  either  in  institutions  for  mentally 
defective  or  mentally  disordered. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Epilepsy,  organized  in  1898,  held  meetings 
throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  interest  in  better  provision  for  the 
care  of  epileptics,  whether  in  special  institu- 
tions or  otherwise,  and  in  further  research  as 
to  the  causes  and  methods  of  treatment  of 
the  disease.  In  1927  this  organization  be- 
came a  section  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association. 

Because  convulsions  are  likely,  epileptic 
children  find  it  hard  to  obtain  school  ad- 
vantages. In  many  schools  pupils  having  the 
milder  forms  of  epilepsy,  particularly  children 
of  good  mentality,  are  continued  in  regular 
classes.  New  York  and  Detroit  arrange  for 
the  brighter  ones  to  have  home  training.  In 
various  schools  epileptics  are  entered  in 
special  classes  with  provision  for  treatment, 
returning  to  their  regular  classes  when  im- 
proved. The  opinion  of  the  director  of  the 
Baltimore  clinic  previously  referred  to  is 
against  segregating  epileptics  into  special 
groups,  since  it  tends  to  create  behavior 
problems  and  develop  abnormal  personality 
traits.  The  general  attitude  toward  these 
otherwise  normal  children  seems  to  be  more 
sympathetic  than  formerly.  The  markedly 
feeble-minded  epileptic  children  are  gener- 
ally excluded  from  schools. 

For  older  epileptic  persons,  earning  capac- 
ity is  gauged  by  the  frequency  of  seizures 
rather  than  by  ability.     The  difficulty  of 
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securing  opportunities  equal  to  those  offered 
the  average  person  often  affects  the  epileptic 
so  seriously  that  his  reactions  are  in  con- 
siderable part  the  result  of  this  experience 
rather  than  effects  of  the  disorder.  Such 
personality  traits  are  relatively  less  evident 
in  many  non-institutionalized  patients.  Un- 
due emotional  and  physical  stress  no  doubt 
has  a  causative  relationship  to  many  seizures. 
The  improvement  of  an  epileptic  whose 
mentality  permits  of  insight  and  co-operation 
depends  largely  upon  compliance  with  in- 
structions given  as  to  life  adjustment. 

Contrary  to  current  impressions  epilepsy 
does  not  generally  terminate  in  mental  de- 
terioration. This  is  especially  true  of  the 
majority  of  patients  seen  in  clinics  and 
private  practice.  Many  individuals  who  have 
had  epilepsy  for  years  are  quite  free  from  evi- 
dence of  this  so-called  epileptic  personality 
and  are  able  to  make  generally  satisfactory 
adjustments.  The  epileptic  shows  no  special 
tendency  toward  criminality  or  vagrancy. 

Epileptiform  reactions  strongly  suggest  re- 
current influences  on  the  brain  of  some 
chemical  substance  or  substances.  The  diffi- 
culty of  differentiating  between  normal  and 
abnormal  fluctuations  of  consciousness  re- 
sults in  many  minor  symptoms  of  epilepsy 
being  unrecognized.  The  aim  of  treatment 
is  to  prevent,  or  at  least  minimize,  influences 
acting  on  the  brain  to  provoke  seizures.  The 
treatment  must  be  such  as  to  be  applicable 
over  an  extended  period.  Hereditary  factors 
are  often  in  themselves  inadequate  to  pro- 
duce epilepsy.  Such  factors  are  not  invari- 
ably present  and  therefore  are  not  essential 
in  the  etiology  of  this  disorder.  In  addition 
to  brain  injury  occurring  at  any  period  in 
life,  either  from  external  force,  infection,  or 
otherwise,  there  must  exist  an  additional 
factor,  termed  susceptibility,  vulnerability, 
and  so  forth.  The  severe  seizure,  although 
the  most  dramatic  manifestation,  is  by  no 
means  the  most  important  or  frequent  dis- 
turbance of  consciousness.  Certain  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  an  individual  may  re- 
peatedly provoke,  or  at  least  precede,  seiz- 
ures. As  a  complication  of  epilepsy  unex- 
pected   injuries,    fatal    and   otherwise,    and 


sudden  death,  directly  or  indirectly  from  a 
seizure,  are  always  imminent. 

Epileptics  of  better  mentality  fully  realize 
and  appreciate  the  value  to  themselves  of 
regular  occupation.  Furthermore,  responsi- 
bility inculcates  increased  contentment  and 
self-respect.  The  liberty  allowed  an  epileptic 
must  be  determined  individually  and  neces- 
sarily varies,  depending  on  his  or  her  physical 
and  mental  health.  Undue  restriction,  acting 
as  a  constant  source  of  irritation,  may  tend 
to  provoke  rather  than  repress  seizures. 

Socially  the  epileptic  is  seriously  handi- 
capped. Older  writers  ascribe  too  important 
a  part  in  reference  to  inheritance  of  epilepsy. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  generally  agreed,  the  epi- 
leptic should  be  advised  against  marriage, 
not  only  because  of  the  possibility  of  trans- 
mitting his  defect  to  his  offspring,  but  also 
because  the  extra  responsibility  to  be  assumed 
might  cause  various  abnormal  reactions  and 
prevent  satisfactory  adjustments.  In  many 
cases  of  long  duration  there  appear  slowing 
up  and  alterations  in  the  physical  and  mental 
state  which  suggest  permanent  brain  changes. 

Those  who  for  various  reasons,  such  as 
this  gradual  impairment  of  mentality  or  the 
severity  or  frequency  of  seizures,  cannot  be 
cared  for  in  the  home  or  community  are  the 
usual  applicants  for  institutional  care.  The 
ideal  of  the  special  institution  is  to  provide 
the  same  outlets  which  are  obtainable  in  the 
average  community;  that  is,  education,  regu- 
lar work  of  some  sort,  athletics,  amusements, 
and  similar  advantages,  with  a  minimum  of 
restriction  for  patients  of  fair  to  good 
mentality. 

A  simple  dietary,  ample  hours  for  recrea- 
tion, a  reasonable  period  for  work,  efforts  to 
establish  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  a  hygienic 
life,  and  a  minimum  of  sedative  medication 
are  foundation  stones  of  treatment  of  epi- 
lepsy. Surgical  interference  and  drugs  are 
used  when  symptoms  demand,  but  not  solely 
and  indiscriminately  because  the  patient  is 
an  epileptic.  The  aim  is  to  build  up  sus- 
tained interest  in  occupation  and  recreation 
through  placement  in  a  proper  classification. 

In  one  instance  the  teaching  staff  of  a 
state  colony  for  epileptics  co-operates  with 
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the  neighboring  state  normal  school  under  an 
arrangement  which  permits  younger  patients 
to  receive  elementary  school  instruction  and 
normal  school  students  to  obtain  practical 
experience  in  the  teaching  of  special  classes. 
All  institutions  for  the  epileptic  seek  to 
maintain  close  relations  with  physicians  and 
social  workers,  and  several  of  the  institutions 
conduct  clinics.  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  activi- 
ties at  the  Craig  Colony  have  been  used 
with  success;  also  singing  by  groups  of 
epileptics,  in  church  and  in  the  schools. 

Education,  care,  and  treatment  of  epilep- 
tics are  almost  entirely  under  public  auspices. 
More  separate  institutions,  both  public  and 
private,  to  care  for  epileptics  are  needed. 
There  is  no  particular  objection  to  having 
insane  or  markedly  feeble-minded  epileptics 
placed  in  the  institutions  provided  for  pa- 
tients with  similar  mental  conditions,  but 
the  considerable  number  of  epileptics  who  do 
not  show  mental  impairment  suffer  greatly 
from  the  enforced  contacts  which  are  almost 
inevitable  if  they  are  placed  in  institutions  for 
the  mentally  disordered  or  mentally  defective. 
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EUROPEAN  SOCIAL  WORK;  This  article 
is  not  a  description  of  European  social  work; 
it  endeavors  to  indicate,  instead,  how  Euro- 
pean social  work  is  organized,  to  point  out 
how  it  differs  in  that  respect  from  social 
work  in  the  United  States,  and  to  record  the 
more  significant  international  relations  which 
have  developed  between  social  workers  on 
the  two  continents.  The  latter  subjects  will 
be  considered  first. 

International  Relations 

A  few  of  the  older  social  workers  in  the 
United  States  will  recall  that  in  1893  an 
International  Congress  of  Charities,  Correc- 
tion and  Philanthropy  was  held  in  Chicago  in 
connection  with  the  World's  Fair.  At  that 
gathering  20  foreign  delegates  were  present. 
No  permanent  organization  was  effected, 
however,  and  to  most  social  workers  in  the 
United  States  today  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  the  International  Conference  of 
Social  Work  held  in  Paris  in  1928  supplied 
the  first  convincing  evidence  of  their  common 
bond  in  efforts  for  social  welfare.  Though 
this  was  the  first  general  conference  held  in 
Europe  in  which  social  workers  from  the 
United  States  had  participated  significantly, 
the  growingly  international  character  of  so- 
cial work  in  Europe  had  been  indicated  by 
a  series  of  earlier  conferences— beginning 
with  the  International  Conference  on  Chari- 
ties which  met  in  Paris  in  1855— and  by  the 
activities  of  several  permanent  international 
organizations  in  special  welfare  fields. 

The  movement  which  resulted  in  the  Con- 
ference of  1928  began  with  the  World  War. 
As  a  result  of  the  European  work  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  of  the  Rockefeller, 
Commonwealth,  and  other  foundations,  and 
of  American  relief  organizations,  Europeans 
in  considerable  numbers  went  to  the  United 
States  to  study  its  social  work.  Their 
suggestion  for  an  international  conference 
received  generous  support  from  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  American  Asso- 
ciation   of    Social    Workers,    Russell    Sage 

1  For  the  names  of  international  agencies  in  the 
field  here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the 

title  of  this  article. 
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Foundation,  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  Laura 
Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial,  and  the 
Commonwealth  Fund,  as  well  as  from  the 
European  Centre  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies,  and  several  national 
Red  Cross  societies.  The  first  International 
Conference,  held  in  Paris  in  July,  1928, 
gathered  2,481  delegates,  representing  42 
countries,  279  of  whom  came  from  the 
United  States.  Delegates  to  conferences  sim- 
ultaneously held  by  related  agencies  brought 
the  total  to  about  5,000.  The  strong 
permanent  bond  thus  created  insured  the 
success  of  the  second  conference  held  at 
Frankfurt-on-Main  in  1932.  Its  registration, 
in  spite  of  the  serious  industrial  and  political 
conditions  then  prevailing,  was  over  1,200, 
including  358  from  the  United  States. 

Authorized  delegates  from  the  United 
States  usually  attend  the  annual  or  semi- 
annual meetings  of  the  Social  and  Opium 
Sections  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Health 
Organization,  International  Public  Health 
Office,  International  Labor  Organization,  and 
the  International  Prison  Commission.  Other 
international  bodies  which  have  active  rep- 
resentation from  both  continents  include 
the  following: 

International  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 

Blindness 
International  Association  for  Social  Progress 
International    Association    of   Children's    Magis- 
trates 
International  Bureau  Against  Alcoholism 
International  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene 
International  Council  of  Nurses 
International  Council  of  Women 
International  Federation  of  Settlements 
International  Hospital  Association 
International  Industrial  Relations  Institute1 
International  Migration  Service 
International    Permanent    Secretariat    of    Social 

Workers 
International  Red  Cross 
International  Union  Against  Tuberculosis 
International     Union    for    Combating    Venereal 

Diseases 
Save  the  Children  International  Union 
World's    Alliance   of   the    Y.M.C.A.      and      the 

Y.W.CA. 
World's  Bureau  for  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides 
and  Scouts 

1  This  Institute  organized  the  World  Social  Eco- 
nomic Congress  held  in  Amsterdam  in  1931. 


Resulting  in  part  from  these  improved 
international  relations  a  great  advance  has 
taken  place  in  social  work  in  Europe  during 
the  past  20  years.  For  example,  training 
schools  for  social  work,  which  in  1914  were 
practically  limited  to  the  larger  countries,  are 
now  widespread.  The  International  Com- 
mittee of  Training  Schools  for  Social  Work 
unites  50  such  schools  in  17  countries,  in 
addition  to  which  26  others  are  affiliated 
with  the  International  Catholic  Union  for 
Social  Service.  These  schools,  and  many 
other  social  work  activities,  owe  their  ex- 
pansion in  large  part  to  influences  emanating 
from  the  United  States.  Reciprocally  Europe 
has  given  the  United  States  the  benefit  of  its 
experience  in  social  insurance,  public  labor 
exchanges,  family  allowances,  and  various 
types  of  labor  laws. 

Similarities  and  Contrasts 

The  international  relations  so  far  described 
have  demonstrated  that  good  social  work  is 
now  conducted  on  much  the  same  lines  on 
both  continents.  The  main  contrast  is  that 
in  Europe  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  carried  on 
by  official  bodies,  while  the  private  agencies 
— often  uncoordinated  and  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  resources— play  only  a  minor  role. 
This  is  less  so,  however,  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  Netherlands.  Private  social  work 
can  thrive  only  if  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  are  able  and  willing  to  support  it 
generously  and  if  poverty  remains  excep- 
tional. Those  conditions  do  not  obtain  gen- 
erally in  Continental  Europe.  Another  factor 
in  the  situation  is  the  extensive  system  of 
charities  developed  historically  by  the  church. 
These  organizations  were  compelled  several 
centuries  ago  to  beg  for  state  or  municipal 
subventions.  As  a  result  most  of  the  private 
social  work  on  the  Continent  is  carried  on 
through  public  money.  A  final  reason  for  the 
largely  governmentalized  nature  of  European 
social  work  is  political.  The  people  are 
accustomed  to  rely  on  public  authorities  and 
to  accept  their  intervention  in  all  walks  of 
life. 

The  prevailingly  public  administration  of 
social  work  in   Europe  has  made  it  more 
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stable,  more  comprehensive,  more  uniform 
throughout  each  country,  and  better  endowed 
than  is  possible  under  a  voluntary  system. 
But  it  is  also  more  costly.  A  private  agency 
may  limit  its  intake  and  has  the  benefit  of 
volunteer  work.  The  state  or  municipality 
pays  the  whole  of  its  staff  according  to 
fixed  rates  and  must  accept  every  case.  It 
must  often,  therefore,  satisfy  itself  with  an 
inadequate  relief  scale  and  with  second-best 
methods.  To  avoid  the  charge  of  partiality 
it  is  prone  to  adopt  a  schedule  of  allowances 
which  is  at  once  costly — because  some  receive 
more  than  they  need — and  inefficient,  be- 
cause others  receive  less  than  their  needs. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  in  part  because  the 
government  has  had  the  chief  responsibility 
for  relief,  and  has  thus  been  financially 
interested  in  preventing  poverty,  that  social 
insurance  and  other  forms  of  social  legislation 
have  been  so  extensively  developed  in  Europe. 
Furthermore,  though  individualization  and 
the  establishment  of  human  relations  are 
more  difficult  in  public  agencies,  these  factors 
are  being  introduced.  In  Great  Britain,  for 
example,  relief  on  these  lines  is  being  ex- 
tended to  those  of  the  unemployed  who  have 
exhausted  their  rights  to  unemployment 
insurance  allowances. 

General  Organisation  of  Social  Work  in  Europe 
The  general  scheme  of  social  work  prevail- 
ing in  Europe  has  gradually  developed  in 
what  may  be  described  as  a  triple  line  of 
defense  against  poverty.  First  come  pre- 
ventive and  constructive  measures  in  the 
fields  of  public  health,  housing,  industrial 
safety  and  hygiene,  labor  legislation,  public 
labor  exchanges,  general  and  vocational  edu- 
cation, vocational  guidance,  education  in 
home  economics,  character  building,  and  so 
on.  Where  these  have  failed,  and  the 
resources  of  the  individual  or  the  family  have 
been  destroyed  by  accident,  maternity,  sick- 
ness, invalidity,  old  age,  the  death  of  the 
breadwinner,  or  unemployment,  social  insur- 
ance begins  to  function  with  allowances, 
medical  care,  vocational  training,  and  various 
other  services.  In  France  and  in  Belgium  the 
compulsory  system  of  "family  wages"  com- 


pensates in  part  for  the  extra  burden  of  large 
families.  Some  people,  however,  are  not 
included  in  the  provisions  for  social  insur- 
ance, or  later  become  disqualified.  Moreover 
unemployment  insurance  ceases  after  a  speci- 
fied number  of  weeks,  or  the  allowances  may 
not  be  adequate.  For  such  situations  public 
relief  is  provided.  This  scheme  of  preven- 
tive, constructive,  and  curative  social  work 
has  been  undertaken  as  a  definite  program  in 
only  one  country,  Denmark.  In  other  coun- 
tries the  reforms  have  been  introduced  more 
or  less  piecemeal,  with  duplications  and  gaps 
as  a  result. 

Social  case  work,  school,  industrial,  and 
hospital  social  work,  social  work  in  the 
children's  courts,  psychiatric  social  work,  and 
social  work  for  ex-prisoners,  emigrants,  and 
travelers  are  operated  by  the  best  public 
and  private  agencies  on  much  the  same  lines 
as  in  the  United  States.  Policewomen  are 
employed  in  Denmark,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Netherlands,  Poland,  and  Switzer- 
land. Social  settlements,  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs,  playgrounds,  summer  camps,  adult 
education,  and  industrial  activities  are  repre- 
sented by  excellent  examples. 

Maternal  and  child  welfare  have  been 
everywhere  accorded  first  rank,  with  the 
placing  of  children  in  institutions  decreasing 
in  favor  of  boarding  care  in  foster  families. 
In  order  to  make  supervision  easier,  20  to  30 
children  are  often  boarded  in  the  same  village, 
with  a  doctor  and  nurse  in  charge.  Tuber- 
culosis, venereal  diseases,  mental  hygiene, 
and  cancer  work,  as  well  as  the  prevention 
of  blindness  and  control  of  heart  disease,  are 
undertaken  on  the  lines  familiar  in  the 
United  States.  Health  centers  have  con- 
siderably multiplied.  Hospitals,  mainly  pub- 
lic, have  been  influenced  by  American  ex- 
amples. Nursing  on  the  English  model  and 
public  health  nursing  on  American  lines 
have  considerably  developed.  In  the  fields  of 
health  and  nursing,  American  foundations  and 
the  Red  Cross  have  played  a  prominent  part. 

Social  insurance  provides  not  only  money 
allowances  but  also  complete  maternity, 
surgical,  hospital,  and  medical  care.  Dental 
care  is  included  as  well  as  sanatorium  and 
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convalescent  treatment,  with  laboratory 
services,  X-rays,  drugs,  and  appliances  as 
needed.  Except  in  Great  Britain  all  de- 
pendents of  the  insured  are  entitled  to  this 
service,  especially  women  at  confinement. 

Social  insurance  has  provided  larger  allow- 
ances and  better  medical  treatment  than 
relief.  It  has  given  these  benefits  as  a  right, 
acquired  by  weekly  contributions  of  em- 
ployes, generally  matched  by  equal  contribu- 
tions of  employers.  The  insurance  funds 
have  also  loaned  part  of  their  reserves  to 
housing  and  water-supply  projects,  to  the 
construction  of  public  baths,  laundries,  hos- 
pitals, and  so  forth.  Most  free  care  in 
hospitals  is  now  paid  for  by  social  insurance. 
This  has  significantly  changed  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  hospital.  The  funds  have  also 
supported  child  welfare,  tuberculosis,  and 
venereal  disease  work;  they  have  promoted 
popular  health  education  and  preventive 
medical  examinations. 

In  the  following  sections  reference  will  be 
made  in  turn  to  the  organization  of  social 
work  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 
Soviet  Russia— these  countries  representing 
four  distinct  types — and  very  briefly  to  a  few 
conspicuous  contributions  which  social  work 
owes  to  other  European  countries. 

Great  Britain1 

The  British  public  social  services  are 
remarkable  for  their  constant,  solid,  and 
gradual  development,  as  well  as  for  the  high 
technical  standards  and  idealism  of  their 
administrative  staff.  In  spite  of  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  the  amount  of  protection  and 
security  given  to  British  citizens  by  their 
government  increases  each  year.  The  pub- 
lic programs  for  health,  education,  housing, 
insurance,  employment,  and  assistance,  fi- 
nanced to  the  extent  of  £490,000,000  in  1931, 
have  greatly  reduced  poverty.  Fifty  years 
ago  it  was  the  lot  of  one  London  family  out 
of  three;  now,  of  but  one  family  out  of  seven. 

Under  the  relief  laws  anyone  lacking  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  or  medical  care  is  entitled  to 

1  In  preparing  this  section,  Elizabeth  Macadam's 
recent  volume,  infra  cit.,  has  been  an  invaluable 
help. 


help  in  the  measure  ascertained  by  the  so- 
called  "needs"  test.  In  the  administration  of 
public  relief,  voluntary  agencies  are  now 
admitted  to  co-operation.  Old  age  pensions 
are  granted  to  anyone  beyond  the  age  of  70 
whose  yearly  resources  are  under  £50.  Social 
insurance  laws  cover  industrial  accidents  and 
occupational  diseases,  maternity,  sickness, 
invalidity,  old  age  from  65  to  70  years, 
death,  and  unemployment.  Public  health, 
child  welfare,  medical  inspection  of  schools, 
and  tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease  service 
are  thoroughly  organized  in  the  country  as 
well  as  in  the  cities.  Free  meals  are  given 
to  school  children  needing  them. 

Since  the  World  War  2,000,000  houses 
have  been  built,  mostly  with  government 
grants,  and  a  five-year  plan  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  slums  was  adopted  in  1934. 
Town  or  regional  planning  schemes  apply  to 
three-quarters  of  the  population,  parks  and 
recreation  centers  have  considerably  multi- 
plied, and  more  than  100  garden  cities  are  in 
existence.  Through  national  organization  of 
labor  exchanges,  the  system  of  medical  in- 
spection in  factories— with  1,700  certifying 
surgeons  employed— the  operation  of  "works 
councils,"  the  activities  of  trade  unions,  the 
co-operative  and  adult  education  movements, 
and  employers'  welfare  services  the  condition 
of  wage-earners  has  been  very  largely  trans- 
formed. 

Voluntary  agencies  in  Great  Britain- 
religious  and  non-sectarian— have  developed 
extensively  the  science  and  practice  of  social 
work.  They  carry  on  a  larger  part  of  it 
than  is  true  elsewhere  in  Europe.  In  London 
alone,  with  missionary  and  other  religious 
institutions  not  included,  the  income  of 
private  agencies  amounted  in  1927  to 
£15,000,000— £6,000,000  in  contributions, 
£1,000,000  in  legacies,  the  remainder  in  in- 
terest, earnings,  and  grants  from  public  au- 
thorities. It  is  generally  agreed,  however, 
that  when  a  service  started  by  private  initia- 
tive has  proved  itself  valuable,  its  benefits 
should  be  extended  to  the  whole  population, 
either  through  public  grants  to  the  private 
agencies  or  through  the  assumption  of  their 
work  by  the  public  authorities. 
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Constructive  family  social  work  on  modern 
lines  is  practiced  by  charity  organization 
societies  and  by  special  agencies  for  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  miners.  Co-ordination  is  a 
major  purpose  of  the  charity  organization 
societies,  and  of  the  guilds  of  help,  over  sixty 
in  number,  the  personal  service  societies,  the 
committees  and  councils  of  social  service  in 
19  towns,  and  the  rural  community  councils 
in  20  counties.  The  National  Council  of 
Social  Service  federates  these  agencies,  the 
associations  of  local  government  authorities 
and  officers,  and  the  various  departments  of 
the  central  government. 

The  988  voluntary  hospitals  are  generally 
of  a  high  standard.  They  are  financed  in 
part  by  contributory  schemes,  each  sub- 
scriber paying  weekly  a  penny  out  of  each 
pound  of  his  wages.  Seventy-six  of  the 
hospitals  have  "almoners"  (hospital  social 
workers).  In  addition  to  the  private  hos- 
pitals there  are  858  municipal  or  county 
hospitals.  The  Queen's  Institute  of  District 
Nursing  provides  district  nurses  throughout 
the  country,  these  nurses  acting  also  as 
midwives  and  social  workers.  There  are  749 
voluntary  maternity,  infant,  and  child  wel- 
fare centers  in  addition  to  2,000  maintained 
by  local  public  authorities.  There  are  also 
the  school  care  committees,  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs,  scouting  organizations,  Y.M.C.A.'s, 
Y.W.C.A.'s,  56  social  settlements  united  into 
an  association,  numerous  homes  for  children, 
200  public  utility  housing  societies,  5,000 
women's  institutes  and  townswomen's  guilds, 
industrial  welfare  services,  and  2,000  volun- 
tary schemes  for  occupation  centers  and 
allotment  gardens  for  the  unemployed  (ini- 
tiated by  the  Society  of  Friends). 

There  is  no  general  professional  organiza- 
tion of  British  social  workers,  but  some 
associations  have  been  formed  in  special 
fields  such  as  industrial  welfare  work,  proba- 
tion, and  hospital  care.  Social  research  is 
conducted  by  both  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, and  by  the  universities— especially  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  the  British 
Institute  of  Social  Service,  and  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Sociology.  Thirteen  university  de- 
partments of  social  science  provide  training 


schools  for  social  work,  conferring  various 
university  degrees,  and  federated  in  the 
Joint  University  Council  for  Social  Studies. 

France 

The  national  public  agencies  for  social 
work  in  France  are  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  the  National  Council  for  Public  Assis- 
tance. Subordinate  councils  are  organized 
in  the  90  departments— the  largest  of  the 
local  administrative  areas— and  in  all  of 
the  3,024  counties.  In  each  of  the  38,004 
municipalities  there  is  a  relief  board,  and 
finally  a  hospital  board.  For  funds  these 
public  agencies  depend  upon  legacies,  taxes 
on  theaters,  betting,  and  gambling,  and 
grants  from  the  general  municipal,  depart- 
mental, and  national  budgets.  In  their  grants 
the  departments  and  the  national  govern- 
ment aim  to  favor  the  poorer  municipalities. 

Every  person  in  need  is  entitled  to  public 
relief  at  the  discretion  of  the  relief  board. 
Medical  relief — including  hospital  care — is 
supplied  free  or  for  part  payment.  The 
aged,  invalids,  and  the  chronically  ill  have 
a  right  to  indoor  treatment  or  to  a  fixed 
allowance.  The  same  applies  to  families 
with  more  than  three  children  under  13  and 
to  mothers  for  four  weeks  before  confinement 
and  four  weeks  thereafter,  relief  being  con- 
tinued for  five  months  longer  if  the  child  is 
breast-fed.  Appeal  may  be  made  to  a  de- 
partment board  if  help  is  refused  by  the 
local  board.  Although  all  in  need  of  help  are 
legally  entitled  to  adequate  relief,  the  small 
municipalities  are  too  poor  to  give  anything 
except  meager  doles,  and  much  of  the  old 
poor-law  spirit  remains.  Modern  standards 
have  penetrated  the  public  service  less  than 
they  have  the  important  private  agencies. 
In  addition  to  the  preceding,  the  national 
government  supplies  fixed  allowances  to 
every  family,  not  subject  to  income  tax,  in 
which  there  are  more  than  three  children. 
Family  heads  enjoy  other  special  privileges: 
reduction  of  taxes  and  railway  fares,  increase 
of  the  interest  rate  in  public  savings  banks, 
higher  wages  or  salaries  in  both  public  and 
private  employment,  and  higher  old  age  pen- 
sions and  insurance  allowances. 
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The  departments  assume  guardianship 
of  dependent  and  delinquent  children.  Re- 
sourceless  pregnant  women  and  mothers — 
unmarried  or  abandoned— are  received  with 
their  children  in  institutions  of  the  depart- 
ment or  are  given  discretionary  allowances. 
The  departments  also  provide  asylums  for 
the  insane. 

Social  insurance  laws  cover  industrial  acci- 
dents, occupational  diseases,  sickness,  ma- 
ternity costs,  invalidity,  old  age,  and  death. 
Complete  medical  and  hospital  treatment  are 
provided  for  the  insured  and  their  dependents, 
these  constituting  50  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. Unemployment  allowances  are  paid  by 
many  municipalities,  the  departments  and 
the  national  government  covering  a  great 
part  of  the  expense.  Housing  schemes  and 
garden-city  projects  receive  public  grants, 
but  public  health  services,  including  medical 
school  inspection,  are  unequally  developed. 

Voluntary  agencies  in  Paris  number  about 
10,000  and  in  the  provinces  about  40,000. 
They  are  subject  to  legal  rules  and  inspection 
and  generally  receive  public  grants.  Many 
are  sectarian,  mainly  Catholic.  There  is 
much  scattering  of  effort  and  recognized 
standards  are  often  lacking. 

The  non-sectarian  Office  Central  des 
Oeuvres  de  Bienfaisance  in  Paris,  the  Protes- 
tant and  Jewish  offices,  also  in  Paris,  and  the 
14  provincial  offices  operate  on  case  work  lines 
but  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  regional 
councils  of  social  work  in  Bordeaux,  Lyons, 
Nancy,  Paris,  Soissons,  and  Strasbourg,  and 
the  15  residential  settlements  and  other 
agencies  are  open  daily  to  everyone  needing 
guidance  or  help.  In  addition  are  the  Societe 
Philanthropique,  the  Societe  de  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  and  the  Salvation  Army.  Hospital 
social  service  and  social  work  for  industrial 
groups  and  for  delinquent  children  are  con- 
ducted on  modern  lines;  also  programs  for 
housing,  garden  allotments,  child  welfare, 
tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  mental  hy- 
giene, and  cancer  control.  The  latter  fields  are 
covered  by  nationally  aided  committees  co- 
operating with  the  public  health  service.  The 
Red  Cross  is  especially  active  in  this  domain. 

Three  professional  organizations  of  social 


work  are  in  existence— the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Trained  Social  Workers,  a  Catholic 
union  of  social  workers,  and  an  organization 
for  industrial  social  workers.  Social  research 
is  carried  on  by  the  universities,  the  training 
schools,  the  Social  Museum,  the  Association 
for  Social  Progress,  the  Federation  of  Resi- 
dential Settlements,  and  the  (Catholic)  Acad- 
emy for  Social  Education  and  Help.  There 
are  seven  training  schools  for  social  workers 
in  Paris,  one  each  in  Lille,  Lyons,  and 
Strasbourg.  These  10  schools  have  trained 
about  600  social  workers.  A  presidential 
decree  fixes  the  curriculum,  appoints  an 
examination  board  which  grants  a  state 
diploma,  and  creates  an  official  council  of 
social  work  training. 

Germany 

Public  relief  and  case  work  service  in 
Germany,  the  former  costing  about  two 
billion  marks  yearly,  is  supplied  to  everyone 
in  need.  State  pensions  of  a  billion  marks 
yearly  are  granted  also  to  groups  who  lived, 
before  the  World  War,  on  small  incomes  from 
investments  or  small  allowances  from  social 
insurance  funds  and  have  been  ruined  by 
the  post-war  inflation.  Trained  social  work- 
ers and  public  health  nurses  are  employed  in 
the  general  relief  administration,  and  volun- 
teers are  also  used.  A  complete  network  of 
welfare  bureaus  covers  the  country,  furnish- 
ing relief,  health,  and  youth  and  child  protec- 
tion services.  The  aim  of  the  last-named  is 
to  discover,  protect,  and  assist  all  children  or 
young  people  in  need  of  physical  care  or 
moral  guidance.  More  than  600,000  young 
people  are  reached  by  these  services.  They 
also  foster  the  development  of  child  welfare 
centers,  children's  hospitals,  libraries,  play- 
grounds, and  recreation  centers,  combat 
obscene  publications  and  objectionable  films, 
and  give  stimulation  and  assistance  to  vol- 
untary organizations  of  the  scouting  type. 
Delegates  of  the  voluntary  agencies  sit  on  the 
governing  boards  of  the  welfare  bureaus.  A 
great  variety  of  institutions  is  maintained, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  housing  schemes 
and  garden-city  projects  have  been  financed 
by  the  authorities. 
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Social  insurance  laws  cover  industrial  acci- 
dents, occupational  diseases,  unemployment, 
maternity,  sickness,  invalidity,  old  age,  and 
death.  The  system  applies  to  more  than  half 
the  population.  In  1929  it  had  a  budget  of 
6,000,000  marks — 40  per  cent  from  employ- 
ers, 46  per  cent  from  workers,  and  14  per 
cent  from  the  national  government.  About 
20,000,000  people  out  of  a  total  population  of 
65,000,000  receive  allowances  from  the  insur- 
ance funds  each  year,  or  receive  vocational 
rehabilitation  or  medical,  maternity,  or  hos- 
pital treatment. 

Under  the  social  insurance  laws,  moreover, 
a  comprehensive  system  of  labor  exchanges 
has  been  established.  Trade  unions  and 
works  councils  have  been  abolished.  Every 
manual  and  intellectual  worker  is  a  member 
of  the  so-called  "Workfront"— an  organiza- 
tion which  is  held  to  represent  all  employes. 
The  government  has  the  right  to  fix  wage 
scales  and  prescribe  labor  conditions  gener- 
ally. To  reduce  unemployment  of  men, 
taxes  are  remitted  to  employers  who  engage 
additional  male  workers.  For  the  same  pur- 
pose the  employment  of  women  is  restricted, 
adolescents  are  gathered  in  work  camps, 
loans  are  granted  to  artisans,  and  large 
programs  of  public  works  are  carried  on. 
The  establishment  of  subsistence  homesteads 
is  favored  and  also  settlement  on  farms;  but 
country  people  are  forbidden  to  settle  in  cities. 

The  Nazi  regime  has  simplified  and  cen- 
tralized the  political  and  administrative  or- 
ganization. Its  ideal  is  race  regeneration;  the 
nation  and  the  family  are  to  be  protected — 
not  the  individual.  This  fact  explains  the 
legal  sterilization  of  defectives;  the  curtail- 
ment to  a  rigid  minimum  of  the  expenses  for 
prisoners,  incurables,  and  social  misfits  gen- 
erally; the  grants  to  newly  married  couples; 
and  the  guarantee  to  the  farmer  that  his 
property  will  be  transmitted  intact  down 
through  the  generations.  Another  aspect  of 
the  new  regime  is  the  honor  paid  to  manual 
work,  the  appeal  for  a  frugal  manner  of  life, 
the  strong  incentive  given  to  the  support  of 
the  needy  by  relatives  and  neighbors,  and  the 
substitution  of  immediate  relief  for  intensive 
social  case  work. 


There  are  30,000  voluntary  agencies  in 
Germany,  with  100,000  voluntary  workers  in 
addition  to  trained  staff  members  numbering 
a  few  thousand.  The  institutions  of  different 
kinds  are  grouped  in  the  Interior  Mission 
(Protestant),  the  Caritas  (Catholic),  and 
the  Red  Cross.  These  bodies  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  leadership  of  the  Nazi  Welfare 
Council.  The  private  agencies  in  the  health 
field  are  federated  in  national  unions  and 
sponsor  programs  for  maternity  and  child 
welfare,  the  treatment  of  cripples,  tubercu- 
losis, venereal  diseases,  cancer,  and  mental 
hygiene.  The  Red  Cross  alone  maintains 
more  than  2,000  health  centers. 

Before  the  Nazi  regime  there  were  four 
associations  of  social  workers— the  Jewish 
Union,  the  Catholic  Workers  Union,  the 
Socialist  Workers  Union,  and  the  German 
Association  of  Social  Workers.  The  last- 
named  association  has  now  been  absorbed 
into  the  Workfront  and  the  others  no  longer 
exist.  Social  research  is  carried  on  in  the 
universities,  in  the  public  service,  in  certain 
of  the  private  agencies,  and  in  the  German 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Public  and 
Private  Welfare  Work.  There  were  formerly 
35  training  schools  for  social  work,  many  of 
them  under  religious  auspices,  in  which 
women  were  prepared  for  state  diplomas. 
Some  of  these  schools  are  closed  and  others 
have  been  put  under  Nazi  direction.  The 
Social  Academy  for  Women,  now  closed, 
gave  post-graduate  courses. 

Russia 

The  extensive  plans  evolved  in  the  United 
States  of  Soviet  Russia  for  education,  medi- 
cal care,  housing,  and  other  welfare  matters 
are  still  incomplete  in  their  application, 
especially  in  the  rural  areas.  However, 
considerable  progress  has  been  made,  often 
on  quite  original  lines.  The  country  has  no 
group  which  can  be  called  social  workers 
because  all  professions  are  socially  oriented. 
Moreover,  though  the  standard  of  material 
comfort  is  low  for  all,  many  sources  of 
poverty  have  disappeared.  Employment  is 
available  for  every  man  and  woman;  parents 
are  held  strictly  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  their  children,  whether  born  in  or 
outside  marriage;  education  is  free  to  all 
from  the  day  nursery  and  the  kindergarten 
to  the  university,  as  is  vocational  training 
and  the  most  comprehensive  medical  care; 
for  an  almost  nominal  sum  every  manual  or 
brain  worker  may  buy  in  the  co-operative 
stores  the  necessary  minimum  of  clothing 
and  food;  rents  are  lower  for  the  more  poorly 
paid  workers  and  for  those  who  have  to 
maintain  children;  the  compulsory  social 
insurance  laws  cover  accidents,  occupational 
diseases,  maternity  costs,  sickness,  invalidity, 
old  age,  death,  and  unemployment— though 
for  several  years  the  last  named  laws  have 
been  unnecessary  because  there  has  been  no 
unemployment. 

The  field  of  relief  is  consequently  limited. 
Mothers  whose  resources  are  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  their  families,  and  complete 
invalids  who  are  not  maintained  by  the 
insurance  funds — or  not  adequately  main- 
tained— receive  government  pensions.  If 
still  able  to  work  they  are  granted  medical 
and  orthopedic  treatment,  followed  by  voca- 
tional training  for  suitable  occupations. 
Eventually  they  enter  co-operative  work- 
shops organized  for  the  blind,  the  crippled, 
and  others  who  are  handicapped.  These 
workshops  enjoy  certain  exemption  from 
taxation  and  other  privileges  which  enable 
them  to  produce  at  normal  cost  and  to  pay 
normal  wages.  Institutions  are  maintained 
by  the  state  for  orphans,  for  abandoned, 
abnormal,  or  ailing  children,  for  rehabilitat- 
ing the  few  remaining  beggars  and  prosti- 
tutes, and  for  the  care  of  the  aged  and  the 
chronically  ill.  The  public  health  service  ad- 
ministers maternity  and  convalescent  homes, 
hospitals,  sanatoria,  and  dispensaries — the 
last  named  being  a  combination  of  health 
center  and  out-patient  department.  Thus 
preventive  and  curative  medicine  are  inti- 
mately linked.  Medical  treatment  at  home 
is  given  by  the  dispensary  staff,  private 
medical  practice  having  almost  completely 
disappeared. 

Housing  and  city-planning  programs  have 
been  undertaken  on  a  vast  scale  by  the 
government   and   co-operative   associations, 


and  public  restaurants  have  been  organized 
in  many  cities  and  villages.  Adult  education 
is  widely  carried  on  in  the  workers'  clubs  and 
village  clubs,  as  a  result  of  which  illiteracy 
has  nearly  disappeared.  These  clubs  also 
offer  facilities  for  physical  culture  and  recrea- 
tion. 

The  working  day  is  limited  to  seven  hours, 
child  labor  under  14  is  forbidden,  as  well  as 
night  work  for  women  and  juveniles.  Every 
worker  has  one  day  for  rest  out  of  six,  and 
has  yearly  a  fortnight  holiday  with  pay.  A 
holiday  with  full  pay  is  granted  two  months 
before  and  two  months  after  confinement. 
Day  nurseries,  kindergartens,  and  schools 
are  operated  on  the  principles  of  modern 
pedagogy;  initiative,  self-help,  and  mutual 
help  being  encouraged  among  the  children. 
One  meal  each  day  is  given  at  school  to 
every  child.  Physical  culture  is  extensively 
taught.  Organizations  of  boys  and  girls, 
with  a  membership  numbering  millions,  are 
conducted  along  lines  similar  to  the  scouting 
organizations  in  the  United  States.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  health  regulations. 

All  persons  are  supposed  to  give  one  or 
two  hours  daily  to  the  community,  either  by 
continuing  their  work  without  pay,  making 
voluntary  subscriptions,  or  by  doing  some 
kind  of  voluntary  work  along  educational, 
social,  or  recreational  lines.  The  most  im- 
portant voluntary  agency — the  Red  Cross — 
maintains  thousands  of  first-aid  and  health 
educational  centers  in  factories  and  villages. 
In  addition  are  committees  of  the  Workers' 
Assembly  of  each  factory  which  aim  to 
promote  child  protection,  health  education, 
and  housing.  The  assembly  of  a  city  factory 
often  "adopts"  a  village  and  supplies  it  with 
doctors,  nurses,  midwives,  teachers,  as  well 
as  books,  agricultural  implements,  and  a 
radio  set. 

In  both  cities  and  villages  public  affairs  are 
discussed  in  citizens'  meetings.  In  the  fac- 
tories and  offices  and  on  state  and  co- 
operative farms  problems  relating  to  the 
organization  of  the  work,  the  condition  of 
labor,  and  the  amount  of  production  are 
placed  before  the  Workers'  Assemblies  for 
discussion.     Frequently  the  group  votes  to 
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produce  more  than  its  allotted  share.  After 
working  hours  all  meet  in  the  club,  and 
current  topics  are  again  discussed.  Life  is 
less  individualized,  more  interdependent  and 
communal  than  in  other  European  countries. 
Though  the  usual  voluntary  agencies  are  not 
found  in  Russia,  their  work  being  largely 
taken  over  by  the  government,  voluntary 
work  is  undertaken  daily  by  every  man  and 
woman,  and  even  the  children  participate. 

Other  European  Countries 

Only  the  most  brief  reference  can  be  made 
to  social  work  in  other  European  countries. 
In  most  of  them  voluntary  agencies,  public 
relief,  and  social  insurance  follow  more  or 
less  the  same  lines  as  in  France  or  Germany. 
Training  schools  for  social  work  exist  in 
Austria,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Italy; 
for  industrial  social  work  only  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, Poland,  Rumania,  Spain,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland.  In  Belgium  and  Rumania 
state  diplomas  are  granted. 

The  Scandinavian  countries,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Switzerland  offer  the  most  com- 
plete social  welfare  organizations  in  Con- 
tinental Europe.  State  housing  develop- 
ments have  practically  eliminated  the  slums; 
public  health,  nursing,  and  medical  and 
hospital  services  are  so  efficient  and  so 
freely  offered  that  death  rates  are  the  lowest 
in  the  world,  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
excepted;  instruction  in  physical  culture  is 
nearly  universal;  illiteracy  has  disappeared; 
vocational  and  adult  education  are  sought  by 
almost  everyone;  garden  allotments  for  the 
working  classes  surround  the  cities;  a  large 
proportion  of  school  children  are  sent  yearly 
to  the  country;  unmarried  or  abandoned 
mothers  and  children  in  need  of  care  receive 
individual  attention;  and  unemployment  al- 
lowances, public  works  for  the  unemployed, 
social  insurance,  and  an  excellent  system  of 
public  relief,  aided  and  stimulated  by  private 
agencies,  have  in  a  large  degree  prevented 
poverty.  Both  urban  wage-earners  and 
farmers  enjoy  an  unusually  high  standard  of 
material  comfort  and  culture. 

In  Norway  the  law,  which  makes  no 
distinction  between  legitimate  and  illegiti- 


mate children,  compels  the  father  to  main- 
tain the  mother  and  child.  Tuberculosis  has 
been  very  greatly  reduced,  and  compulsory 
free  treatment  for  the  venereal  diseases  has 
made  new  cases  of  syphilis  exceptional. 
Prior  to  1934  the  socialist  administration  of 
Vienna  had  realized  a  complete  welfare  pro- 
gram—covering health,  housing,  relief,  and 
education— which  stands  as  a  model  for  the 
whole  world. 

Under  the  discipline  of  the  Fascist  regime 
in  Italy,  maternity  insurance  has  been  incor- 
porated in  a  complete  insurance  program. 
The  voluntary  agencies  are  co-ordinated 
with  the  public  social  services.  Marshy 
areas,  formerly  malaria-ridden  and  half  de- 
serted, have  been  brought  under  cultivation. 
Housing  and  public  health  have  made  very 
great  strides.  The  National  Organization 
for  Mother  and  Child  Welfare,  using  trained 
as  well  as  voluntary  workers,  takes  individual 
care  of  needy  mothers  and  children  and  has 
covered  the  country  with  maternity  centers, 
child  welfare  centers,  and  summer  colonies. 
Children  and  juveniles,  grouped  as  "Balillas" 
and  "Vanguardists,"  receive  physical  and 
intellectual  culture,  medical  care,  and  voca- 
tional guidance.  Employers  and  employes 
are  under  duty  to  serve  the  nation,  and  the 
well-being  of  the  worker  is  officially  recog- 
nized as  necessary  for  prosperity.  Accident 
prevention,  industrial  health  generally,  and 
social  services  are  well  developed.  Under  the 
National  Recreation  Organization  employers 
maintain  workers'  clubs  with  canteens,  li- 
braries, shower-baths,  playgrounds,  lecture 
courses,  music,  and  excursions.  In  agricultural 
districts  the  clubs  are  publicly  maintained. 

In  Europe  as  a  whole  the  depression  has 
lowered  the  standard  of  life  of  millions  and 
has  prevented  the  development  of  many 
improvements.  Social  work,  however,  main- 
tains its  ground,  and  in  the  field  of  health 
it  has  even  extended  its  influence,  as  is 
proved  by  the  constant  lowering  of  the 
general  and  infant  mortality  rates. 
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FAMILY  BUDGETS.^  A  "family  budget," 
as  the  term  is  used  by  relief  agencies,  is  an 
estimate  of  the  needs  of  a  client  in  terms  of 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


dollars  and  cents.  By  comparing  this  esti- 
mate with  the  combined  wages  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family,  the  case  worker  may  deter- 
mine whether  the  income  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  proper  standard  of  living  or  to 
what  extent  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  it. 
A  budget  is  valuable  also  in  that  it  shows  a 
family  how  to  make  best  use  of  its  money. 
See  Family  Welfare  Work,  Public  Re- 
lief, and  Unemployment  Relief. 

Budgets  are  used  in  clinics  and  social 
service  departments  of  hospitals  to  deter- 
mine the  ability  of  patients  to  pay  fees  and 
to  provide  their  own  medical  care.  They 
also  are  used  by  agencies  dealing  with  neg- 
lected children  as  a  basis  for  understanding 
the  social  and  economic  background  of  their 
clients.  See  Foster  Care  for  Children 
and  Medical  Social  Work. 

Family  budgets  indicate  in  general  the 
minimum  essentials  for  maintaining  a  fam- 
ily's health  and  self-respect.  They  ordinarily 
include  such  items  as  the  following: 


Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Operating  expense 

Household  supplies 

Ice 

Cleaning  material 


School  supplies 

Carfare 

Health  care 

Insurance 

Church 

Recreation 

Other  items 


The  item  for  shelter  covers  either  rent  or 
such  costs  as  taxes,  mortgage,  interest,  re- 
pairs, and  water  for  maintaining  a  house 
which  is  owned.  Operating  expenses  include 
such  items  as  fuel  for  heating,  lighting,  and 
cooking.  For  insurance,  church,  recreation, 
and  school  supplies  reasonable  allowances 
are  entered.  Constant  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living  due  to  fluctuations  in  prices,  especially 
of  food,  clothing,  and  fuel,  make  it  advisable 
to  check  budget  schedules  at  least  twice  each 
year  with  a  view  to  revising  when  necessary. 

Budget  schedules  are  prepared  by  nutri- 
tionists, home  economists,  dietitians,  or  by 
home  economics  departments  of  universities 
or  colleges  or  other  persons  who  understand 
the  health  needs  of  families,  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  home,  and  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  different  budget  items.  See 
Home  Economists.  An  organization  with- 
out a  staff  member  qualified  to  do  this  work 
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usually  adopts  budgets  prepared  in  an  organ- 
ization of  similar  type  situated  in  a  commu- 
nity where  prices  are  fairly  comparable. 

The  use  of  family  budgets  in  social  agen- 
cies has  had  a  slow  but  steady  growth  during 
the  past  25  years.  Since  the  depression, 
however,  the  inadequacy  of  relief  funds  has 
caused  an  increased  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  budgets,  especially  those  concerned  with 
food. 
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FAMILY  CASE  WORK.  See  Family  Wel- 
fare Work. 

FAMILY  CLINICS.   See  Family  Counsel. 

FAMILY  COUNSELS  In  the  United  States 
today  marriage  and  family  counsel  is  sought 
increasingly,  but  not  yet  widely,  by  two 
groups:  young  people  embarking  upon  mar- 
riage who  wish  to  use  whatever  knowledge  is 
available,  for  the  enrichment  of  their  married 
life  or  to  arm  themselves  against  trouble;  and 
married  couples  who  recognize  that  they  are 
drifting  into  difficulties  and  who  desire  help 
before  they  become  overwhelmed.  Such 
counsel  is  being  offered  by  a  score  or  more  of 
family  consultation  centers  and  marriage 
guidance  bureaus,  and  by  many  interested 
ministers,  social  workers,  physicians,  lawyers, 
educators,  and  other  professionals  in  connec- 
tion with  their  routine  practice.    It  is  to  be 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


differentiated  from  other  forms  of  profes- 
sional service  to  married  couples  or  prospec- 
tive mates  by  the  fact  that  it  is  counsel,  not 
treatment,  or  therapy,  or  case  work,  or  educa- 
tion; and  by  the  fact  that  it  deals  with 
matters  that  are  ordinarily  classified  as  sex- 
ual, social,  vocational,  parental,  financial, 
legal,  and  religious,  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
relationships  and  adjustments  of  those  who 
are  seeking  counsel. 

In  the  Ministry  and  in  Social  Case  Work 

Ministers  and  priests  have  always  been 
called  upon  for  counsel  regarding  family 
matters.  Whatever  the  social  and  economic 
levels  of  their  parishes,  the  number  of  Protes- 
tant ministers  who  today  receive  calls  for 
help  on  marriage  and  family  problems  is  in- 
creasing rapidly. 

Although  in  the  past  theological  seminaries 
have  offered  their  students  little  or  no  train- 
ing in  the  art  of  family  counseling,  many 
today  are  expanding  this  aspect  of  their 
work.  Some  curricula  contain  courses  on  the 
family  and  in  others  courses  on  case  work, 
mental  hygiene,  or  pastoral  theology  (parish 
work)  include  material  and  techniques  for 
marriage  and  family  counseling.  Preparation 
of  this  kind  has  been  available  only  in  recent 
years.  Most  ministers  who  include  family 
counseling  in  their  pastoral  work  have  de- 
veloped such  skill  as  they  possess  by  experi- 
ence and  self-teaching.  A  few  are  finding  it 
valuable  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  psychia- 
trists and  case  workers.  Others  have  organ- 
ized family  clinics  or  bureaus.  These  range  in 
personnel  all  the  way  from  a  minister  or  his 
assistant  trained  in  education  and  psychology, 
with  two  or  three  consultants  available  upon 
request,  to  a  staff  consisting  of  a  full-time 
psychiatric  social  worker  or  psychiatrist  and 
a  secretary,  with  from  two  to  twenty-six 
consultants.  In  service  they  vary  from  one 
afternoon  or  evening  a  week,  during  which  75 
persons  are  interviewed  each  year,  to  regular 
office  hours  by  means  of  which  1,100  or  more 
individuals  are  served  annually. 

A  considerably  large  number  of  Protestant 
clergymen  now  give  marriage  guidance  to 
contracting  couples.    Questionnaires  on  this 
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subject  returned  by  400  Protestant  ministers 
in  southern  California  showed  that  about  28 
per  cent  take  time  to  go  into  problems  of 
information  and  attitude  about  marital  and 
family  relationships  on  the  part  of  the  couples 
they  marry.  For  ministers  as  a  whole  the 
percentage  is  probably  much  less. 

Pressed  upon  parish  ministers  as  an  ideal 
by  national  denominational  and  interde- 
nominational organizations,  actual  practice, 
of  course,  varies  widely — all  the  way  from  a 
perfunctory  half-hour  talk,  supplemented  by 
a  gift  of  pamphlets  on  sex  hygiene,  marital 
relationships,  family  management  and  bud- 
geting, to  six  or  eight  counseling  interviews 
with  each  couple.1 

In  many  centers  social  case  work  with 
families  now  includes  marriage  and  family 
counsel.  As  communities  become  familiar 
with  newer  case  work  emphases — the  giving 
of  objective  understanding,  re-education,  and 
guidance,  with  consideration  for  the  self- 
respect  and  independence  of  clients— family 
case  work  tends  to  lose  the  stigma  once 
popularly  attached  to  it.  People  in  financial 
difficulties  more  often  seek  help  before  they 
are  driven  into  the  streets,  and  with  less 
sense  of  shame.  Those  who  come  for  financial 
assistance  increasingly  ask  also  for  guidance 
in  marital  and  family  relationships.  Still 
others  apply  solely  for  assistance  in  solving 
these  problems.  Such  applications,  made  by 
self-maintaining  clients,  can  be  found  by  the 
tens  in  the  case  loads  of  many  family  agen- 
cies today.  They  are  generally  handled  by 
more  mature  case  workers,  although  a  few 
agencies  have  experimented  with  specialists 
in  marital  and  family  life  guidance.  See 
Family  Welfare  Work. 

In  Medicine,  Law,  and  Education 

Physicians  have  been  slower  than  ministers 
and  social  workers  to  include  marriage  and 
family  counsel  among  their  professional  serv- 
ices. Although  the  practice  of  the  community 
family  physician  and  of  such  specialties  as 
gynecology,  psychiatry,  and  urology  offers 
opportunity  for  such  counseling,  until  very 

1  For  examples  of  the  content  of  such  work  on 
the  part  of  ministers  see  Bridgman,  infra  cit. 


recently  it  has  been  considered  outside  the 
legitimate  field  of  the  physician;  even  today 
it  is  included  in  the  routine  practice  of  only  a 
very  few  of  the  more  socially-minded  and 
daring.  Of  the  approximately  150  birth  con- 
trol clinics  in  this  country  in  December,  1934 
—reported  by  a  research  worker  on  the  staff 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Maternal 
Health— only  one  in  ten  included  on  its  staff 
a  person  or  persons  who  were  considered 
qualified  for  marriage  counsel.  See  Birth 
Control. 

Although  many  branches  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, especially  lawyers  who  handle  family 
trusts,  divorce  lawyers,  and  courts  whose 
jurisdictions  cover  domestic  relationships, 
regularly  deal  with  situations  that  present 
opportunities  for  family  counsel,  such  assis- 
tance is  usually  considered  outside  the  range 
of  professional  practice.  Courts  which  offer 
help  of  this  kind  usually  render  it  through 
social  case  workers,  clinical  psychologists,  or 
psychiatrists  retained  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Within  the  profession  of  education  today 
many  teachers,  supervisors,  and  research 
specialists  find  themselves  called  upon  more 
or  less  frequently  by  students  or  ex-students 
for  help  upon  marriage  or  family  relationship 
problems.  Most  educators  so  sought  talk 
informally  with  their  occasional  clients,  offer 
common-sense  advice,  and  return  to  their 
teaching.  A  few  have  been  so  successful  that 
they  have  developed  more  or  less  formal  con- 
sultation services.  Within  the  past  few  years 
several  institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
organized  marriage  and  family  clinics  or 
bureaus,  primarily  for  research  or  laboratory 
purposes.  Those  in  the  Child  Development 
Institute  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  School 
in  Detroit,  attempt  to  integrate  contribu- 
tions from  several  different  professions.  Per- 
sonnel consists  generally  of  the  professor  in 
charge  and  some  of  his  graduate  students 
plus  clerical  help;  one  or  two  also  use  the 
part-time  services  of  professionally  trained 
social  case  workers.  At  bureaus  like  these 
organized  within  teacher-training  institu- 
tions, liberal  arts  colleges,  and  universities 
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(to  be  distinguished  from  clinical  training 
centers  connected  with  professional  schools 
for  the  training  of  physicians,  social  workers, 
ministers,  and  members  of  related  professions 
in  which  counseling  individuals  is  the  prin- 
cipal professional  procedure)  service  to  clients 
is  a  secondary  concern. 

Independent  Bureaus 

In  New  York  City  and  in  the  states  of 
California,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  there  are 
one  or  more  marriage  counseling  services 
which  operate  as  independent  organizations 
entirely  outside  the  educational  or  service 
programs  of  larger  organizations  or  institu- 
tions. Several  others  are  now  known  to  be  in 
the  process  of  organization. 

The  best  known  of  these  is  the  Institute 
of  Family  Relations  in  Los  Angeles,  which 
opened  its  doors  to  the  public  in  February, 
1930,  after  two  years  of  preliminary  work. 
During  the  first  two  years  of  the  Institute's 
operation  3,277  applicants  were  recorded. 
The  director's  analysis  of  the  first  3,000 
shows  that  46.6  per  cent  came  or  wrote  as 
students  or  teachers  for  information  (many 
of  whom,  it  is  added,  also  had  underlying 
personal  problems),  14.3  per  cent  had  prob- 
lems of  family  maladjustment,  5.7  per  cent 
sought  premarital  advice,  12.1  per  cent  had 
problems  of  child  care  and  welfare,  11.1  per 
cent  brought  sex  difficulties,  2.6  per  cent  had 
problems  of  heredity,  and  0.8  per  cent  had 
legal  problems;  the  problems  of  the  remain- 
ing 6.8  per  cent  could  not  be  classified. 
Three-fifths  of  all  clients  were  women.  Of 
the  family  maladjustment  cases,  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  were  brought  by  wives, 
one-sixth  by  husbands,  and  one-sixth  were 
referred  by  friends  or  social  workers.  The 
Institute  now  encourages  young  people  to 
seek  information  before  marriage.  A  pre- 
marital conference  has  been  developed  in  the 
belief  that  "romance  flourishes  better  in  an 
atmosphere  of  health  and  knowledge  than  in 
an  atmosphere  of  ignorance  and  inefficiency." 

Standards 

No  standards  have  thus  far  been  developed 
with   regard   to   administration,   personnel, 


counseling  method,  or  information  to  be 
made  available  to  clients.  Several  centers, 
however,  are  working  upon  these  problems 
experimentally,  and  much  advice  has  been 
given.  Each  profession  can  count  among  its 
members  those  who  believe  that  no  other 
profession  can  safely  be  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  such  a  novel  and  delicate 
service.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  today 
no  worker  in  this  field  is  particularly  well- 
equipped  for  the  type  of  service  requested  of 
him,  but  that  there  are  a  few  outstanding 
centers  where  careful  and  objective  experi- 
mentation is  being  carried  on  in  connection 
with  services  rendered  to  clients,  and  that 
these  are  already  exerting  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  members  of  the  profes- 
sions which  include  marriage  and  family 
counsel  in  their  practice. 

In  contrast  to  the  trend  in  Europe  where 
marriage  and  family  counsel  is  being  organ- 
ized and  financed  with  public  funds,  all  of  the 
organized  services  in  this  country  are  housed 
in  private  or  semi-public  institutions  or  agen- 
cies, and  are  privately  financed. 

Interested  National  Agencies 

There  exists  no  national  organization  to 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  or  co-ordinating 
agency  in  this  field.  The  National  Commit- 
tee on  Maternal  Health  is  discharging  some 
of  these  functions  for  interested  individual 
physicians  and  for  such  birth  control  clinics 
as  have  added  marriage  and  family  counsel 
to  their  services.  It  has  also  stimulated  and 
co-ordinated  research  in  the  field,  and  its 
publications  contain  valuable  information 
and  suggestive  points  of  view  for  any  profes- 
sional who  attempts  to  render  such  service. 
For  the  Protestant  ministry  the  Committee 
on  Marriage  and  the  Home  of  the  Social 
Service  Commission  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  has  per- 
formed some  of  the  functions  of  a  national 
office.  Through  its  full-time  secretary  many 
ministers  have  received  guidance.  The  Na- 
tional Council  of  Parent  Education  has  re- 
cently begun  to  interest  itself  in  the  subject, 
as  the  service  is  developing  in  educational 
institutions.    The  American  Social  Hygiene 
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Association,  through  its  Division  of  Family 
Relations,  developed  by  the  late  Dr.  Anna 
Garlin  Spencer,  is  assembling  information 
about  organized  counseling  services  and  is 
exercising  considerable  influence  over  many 
interested  individuals  and  groups. 

Whatever  may  be  accomplished  by  sepa- 
rately organized  counseling  centers  or  bu- 
reaus, and  by  national  co-ordinating  and 
guidance  agencies,  in  the  long  run  those  who 
seek  marriage  and  family  counsel  (and  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  an  increasing  number  of 
seekers)  will  go  to  the  nearest  professionals — 
in  religion,  social  work,  medicine,  law,  and 
education— in  whom  they  and  the  other 
members  of  their  communities  have  confi- 
dence. 
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FAMILY  COURTS.  See  Juvenile  and 
Domestic  Relations  Courts. 

FAMILY  LIFE  GUIDANCE.  See  Family 
Counsel. 

FAMILY  LIFE  RESEARCH.  See  in  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

FAMILY  WELFARE  WORK*  is  concerned 
with  the  rehabilitation  of  disorganized  fami- 
lies and  with  the  prevention  of  family  de- 
moralization. Such  demoralization  cannot  be 
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here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


prevented  through  the  mere  distribution  of 
food  orders.  In  fact  the  mere  giving  of  food, 
clothing,  and  fuel  not  only  fails  to  simplify 
the  family  problems,  it  often  complicates 
them.  The  term  family  welfare  work  is  some- 
times applied  to  public  agencies  in  which 
these  goals  have  been  set  up,  but  it  is  re- 
stricted in  this  article,  as  it  usually  is  in  prac- 
tice, to  the  private  agencies  known  as  "family 
welfare  societies."  See  Public  Relief  and 
Public  Welfare,  Local  Agencies.  Though 
the  activity  includes  family  case  work  it  in- 
cludes also,  as  will  be  presently  pointed  out, 
important  community  functions  in  addition. 

The  distinctive  function  of  family  welfare 
societies,  or  "family  societies"  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  is  to  interpret  each  family 
to  itself  and  the  members  of  the  family  to  one 
another,  thus  liberating  and  reinforcing  the 
family's  ability  to  meet  its  problems  normally 
and  happily.  This  function  is  known  as 
"family  case  work."  It  is  a  part  of  the  social 
case  work  field  but  is  somewhat  distinctive  in 
that  it  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  family 
as  a  whole— not  merely  those  of  one  of  its 
members  or  one  only  of  the  family  needs. 
However,  this  distinction  is  becoming  some- 
what less  pronounced,  as  other  types  of  social 
case  work  agencies  give  growing  emphasis  to 
the  family  unit.    See  Social  Case  Work. 

Family  case  work  evolved  over  a  period  of 
many  years  out  of  the  function  of  co-ordinat- 
ing the  administration  of  relief.  As  a  result  of 
that  origin  many  family  welfare  societies, 
named  years  ago,  still  bear  the  titles  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, Catholic  Charities,  Catholic  Chari- 
table Bureau,  United  Hebrew  Charities, 
United  Jewish  Aid  Society,  United  Charities, 
Bureau  of  Charities,  or  Provident  Associa- 
tion. Practically  all  newer  societies,  however, 
and  old  ones  when  they  are  renamed,  include 
in  their  titles  "Family,"  "Family  Welfare,"  or 
"Family  Service." 

Family  welfare  societies  are  sectarian — 
Jewish,  Catholic,  and  Protestant— or  com- 
munity-wide. They  are  represented  nation- 
ally by  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
America,  an  organization  with  250  member 
agencies  in  about  as  many  cities,  as  follows: 
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213  community-wide  private  agencies,  6  sec- 
tarian agencies,  and  31  public  agencies.  See 
Catholic  Social  Work  and  Jewish  Social 
Work. 

"Family  welfare  work"  is  broader  than 
"family  case  work,"  for  in  addition  to  the 
case  work  service  rendered  to  individual  fami- 
lies, family  societies  usually  conduct  or  partic- 
ipate in  community  activities  directed  to- 
ward the  welfare  of  families  generally.  These 
activities  may  include  the  study  of  social  and 
economic  factors  which  create  and  aggravate 
family  problems,  education  of  the  community 
as  to  these  influences,  and  the  promotion  of 
agencies,  activities,  legislation,  or  administra- 
tive changes  which  aim  to  improve  environ- 
mental conditions.  Family  welfare  societies, 
for  example,  have  frequently  assumed  lead- 
ership in  health  crusades,  movements  for 
better  housing,  marriage  laws,  institutional 
provision  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  juvenile  courts  and  com- 
munity chests  and  councils.  They  have  been 
instrumental  also  in  the  "incubating"  of 
legal  aid  bureaus,  psychological  clinics,  den- 
tal clinics,  summer  camps,  social  service  ex- 
changes, children's  agencies,  and  work  for  the 
homeless.  They  have  studied  the  social  and 
economic  data  revealed  in  their  records  and 
have  made  public  their  findings.  Examples 
are  the  effects  on  family  life  of  poor  wages  and 
working  conditions,  the  human  wreckage 
which  frequently  follows  in  the  wake  of  in- 
dustrial change,  and  the  effect  of  legislative 
measures,  such  as  prohibition,  on  family  con- 
ditions. With  the  growth  of  community 
chests  family  welfare  societies  have  worked  in 
an  even  closer  co-ordination  with  other  social 
agencies  in  efforts  to  accomplish  these  ends. 

Family  Case  IVork 

Family  case  work  emerged  from  the  admin- 
istration of  relief  when  careful  observers  be- 
gan to  recognize  the  complicated  social  prob- 
lems lying  behind  an  application.  To  one  per- 
son financial  dependence  may  mean  a  loss  of 
prestige  and  self-confidence  and  a  sense  of  in 
feriority;  to  another  it  may  simply  mean 
relief  from  an  unpleasant  responsibility  to 
provide  for  oneself  and  family.    The  refusal 


of  relatives  to  assist  may  indicate  to  one 
family  hostility  and  condemnation,  but  to 
another  family  assistance  by  relatives  may 
mean  condescension  and  interference.  The 
immediate  cause  of  an  application  for  relief 
may  be  unemployment.  Back  of  this,  how- 
ever, investigation  often  reveals  ill  health. 
But  back  of  a  man's  ill  health  may  be  his 
wife's  poor  cooking,  domestic  incompetency, 
and  continual  nagging.  And  back  of  these 
may  be  not  merely  the  wife's  lack  of  early 
training,  but  also  a  resentment  that  her  hus- 
band has  not  brought  her  the  security  her 
parents  had  failed  to  give  and  which  she 
hoped  to  find  in  her  marriage.  Case  workers 
are  often  able  to  break  a  vicious  circle  like 
this  by  developing  outside  interests  for  the 
woman  and  by  giving  her  recognition  for 
small  accomplishments.  In  this  way  she 
gains  security,  self-esteem,  relaxation  from 
tension,  and  a  necessary  incentive.  Her  atti- 
tude toward  her  husband  gradually  changes, 
she  begins  to  derive  satisfaction  in  achieving 
success  in  the  domestic  arts,  and  thus  be- 
comes an  influence  working  toward  her  hus- 
band's health  and  employability. 

This  illustration  over-simplifies  the  task  of 
family  case  workers.  The  problems  they  face 
are  in  fact  very  complex  and  inextricably 
intertwined.  Therefore  social  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  if  successful,  require  all  that  mod- 
ern psychology,  psychiatry,  and  psychoan- 
alysis can  teach  in  relation  to  human  na- 
ture and  behavior,  and  the  family  case  worker 
must  borrow  from  these  fields  and  in  addition 
from  home  economics,  social  medicine,  law, 
sociology,  and  economics. 

When  this  more  fundamental  standpoint 
had  been  accepted  it  became  obvious  that 
financial  need  was  only  one  of  the  surface  in- 
dications which  grow  out  of  maladjusted 
human  relationships.  It  was  found,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  many  cases  delinquency  and 
broken  homes— which  are  often  more  costly 
to  a  community  than  financial  dependence- 
could  be  prevented  through  family  case  work. 
Therefore  such  treatment  was  increasingly 
applied  to  economically  independent  fami- 
lies. In  fact,  prior  to  the  depression,  a  large 
majority  of  the  families  in  care  of  family  so- 
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cieties  in  any  month  was  not  in  need  of  finan- 
cial help. 

Family  case  workers  were  at  first  inclined 
to  diagnose  in  terms  of  symptoms,  and  they 
still  usually  keep  a  record  of  the  problems 
presented — under  such  classifications  as  al- 
coholism, desertion,  non-support,  illegitimacy, 
unemployment,  domestic  incompatibility,  do- 
mestic incompetency,  tuberculosis,  insan- 
ity, and  so  forth.  But  through  study  and  ex- 
perimentation many  agencies  have  come  to 
use  more  fundamental  classifications,  based 
on  the  contemplated  treatment.  One  of  these 
is  used  in  the  outline  which  follows. 

1.  Families  receiving  limited  service.  In 
the  main  this  group  includes  families  of  a 
very  adequate  type  whose  chief  need  is  finan- 
cial help.  Most  families  where  unemploy- 
ment is  the  chief  problem  fall  in  this  cate- 
gory. Many  such  families,  however,  though 
adequate  at  first  may  require  more  intensive 
service  later  as  a  result  of  the  serious  buffet- 
ing they  receive  in  the  efforts  to  carry  on. 
For  example,  persons  accustomed  to  high 
standards  of  living  which  they  feel  are  ex- 
tremely important  may  find  it  difficult  to 
adjust  themselves  to  relief  standards  and 
may  eventually  begin  to  break  under  the 
strain. 

In  addition  to  families  which  need  only  a 
very  limited  service,  this  group  includes  those 
in  which  more  intensive  service  is  needed  but 
is  not  given  because  it  is  not  desired.  It  is 
being  increasingly  recognized  that  the  wishes 
of  the  family  should  be  definitely  considered. 
Of  course  these  may  change  and  more  service 
may  be  desired  as  the  family  becomes  better 
acquainted  with  what  the  agency  can  give 
and  is  better  able  to  define  its  own  difficulties. 

2.  Families  with  chronic  problems.  This 
is  a  badly  shot-to-pieces  group,  with  few 
assets  on  which  treatment  can  be  based.  It 
includes  families  which  are  so  apathetic  and 
habit-bound  that  they  afford  little  hope  of 
ever  wishing  to  change  their  present  mode  of 
living.  Many  of  them  have  extremely  low 
standards  of  living.  In  this  group  also  are 
the  chronic  alcoholics  and  others  whose  prob- 
lems are  complicated  by  feeble-mindedness. 
Until  existing  techniques  are  perfected  little 


can  be  done  for  the  unfortunates  in  this  group 
beyond  providing  for  their  material  wants. 
This,  however,  requires  not  only  skill  in  ad- 
ministering relief  but  also  an  ability  to  in- 
terpret the  situation  to  the  public.  If  such 
interpretation  is  neglected  impossible  de- 
mands are  likely  to  be  made. 

3.  Families  whose  chief  or  only  need  is  to 
have  community  resources  made  available 
and  interpreted.  Though  these  families  are 
of  a  fairly  adequate  type,  they  suffer  through 
ignorance  of  available  resources.  Included 
may  be  families  with  a  foreign  background 
and  native  families  with  few  early  advan- 
tages. A  very  understanding  kind  of  treat- 
ment may  be  called  for  before  the  families  of 
this  group  become  willing  to  accept  and  use 
the  resources  open  to  them. 

4.  Families  with  personality  maladjust- 
ments. In  this  group  the  situation  is  seriously 
complicated  by  themaladjustment— personal, 
vocational,  or  social— of  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  The  entire  family  life  is 
disorganized  and  its  future  is  threatened. 
This  group,  more  perhaps  than  any  other,  is 
the  definite  charge  of  family  welfare  societies. 
The  treatment  requires  such  painstaking  an- 
alysis and  continuous  and  timely  case  work 
procedures  that  it  is  usually  quite  impossible 
in  an  agency  dealing  with  the  overwhelming 
emergency  problems  involved  in  administer- 
ing unemployment  relief. 

Included  within  Group  4  is  a  much  smaller 
one  which  presents  the  same  type  of  prob- 
lems but  in  which  the  treatment  has  borrowed 
many  of  its  ideas  from  psychoanalysis  and  is 
directed  primarily  toward  one  member  of  the 
family.  In  the  latter  respect  this  smaller 
group  is  in  contrast  with  all  the  preceding 
ones,  for  in  those  the  family  is  treated  as  a 
unit.  The  treatment  here  described  presup- 
poses a  very  unusual  degree  of  skill,  insight, 
and  experience  in  analytical  thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  case  worker,  and  ability  by  the 
client  to  enter  into  the  relationship  construc- 
tively. Regular  appointments  are  made, 
with  definite  time  limitations  consciously 
used.  The  therapeutic  element  is  the  con- 
scious, guarded  employment  of  the  relation- 
ship between  client  and  worker.     Here  the 
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relationship  is  an  essential  tool  of  treatment, 
whereas  in  other  social  case  work  it  is  more 
or  less  the  enveloping  atmosphere.  This 
type  of  case  work,  which  manifestly  can  at 
present  be  applied  in  very  few  instances,  has 
nevertheless  had  a  marked  influence  upon 
the  thinking  of  case  workers  throughout  the 
country. 

Such  conscious  classifications  as  the  pre- 
ceding have  been  found  useful  in  indicating 
to  the  case  worker  the  type  of  service  which 
probably  needs  to  be  offered,  the  amount  of 
time  probably  required,  and  in  determining 
responsibility  for  treatment— whether  by  the 
family  welfare  society  or  the  public  agency. 
Ordinarily  the  bulk  of  the  case  load  of  a  pub- 
lic department  is  found  in  Groups  1  and  2  of 
the  classification,  while  Groups  3  and  4  con- 
stitute the  major  part  of  the  family  society's 
cases.  In  many  cities  an  agreement  exists 
between  the  public  department  and  the 
family  welfare  society  or  societies  whereby 
the  department  provides  relief  for  some  fami- 
lies in  Groups  3  and  4,  while  the  private  so- 
ciety furnishes  the  case  work  service.  In  a 
few  cities  the  department  also  accepts  the 
society's  recommendation  as  to  the  amount 
of  relief  which  it  should  give  to  such  families. 

Case  workers  enter  into  a  family  situation 
much  more  open-mindedly  today  than  in  the 
past.  The  practice  of  dealing  first  with  the 
problems  which  are  already  consciously 
troubling  the  family  often  results  in  a  gradual 
unfolding  of  the  whole  situation,  so  that  the 
way  is  naturally  opened  for  more  compre- 
hensive treatment.  Through  thus  gaining 
the  client's  confidence  the  successful  case 
worker  is  able  to  bring  out  deep-seated  emo- 
tional problems.  In  other  words  attention  is 
now  centered  upon  the  needs  that  are  felt 
by  the  family.  In  earlier  years,  by  contrast, 
case  workers  approached  their  task  with  diag- 
nostic tools,  ready  to  remake  people  whether 
they  wished  a  change  or  not.  As  a  result  of 
the  newer  methods,  case  work— from  the 
standpoint  of  the  family— is  no  longer  uplift 
work;  it  is  becoming  quite  respectable. 

Situations  in  which  only  financial  help  is 
required  need  to  be  handled  with  skill  and 
artistry,  for  both  the  standards  and  the  re- 


sources of  the  family  must  be  determined  in 
order  that  assistance  may  be  justly  adminis- 
tered, regularly  provided,  and  adapted  to 
each  family's  needs  and  changing  circum- 
stances. As  one  means,  family  budgets  of 
minimum  needs  have  been  prepared  by  home 
economists  and  case  workers  in  various  cities. 
These  budgets— which  cover  food,  clothing, 
and  other  necessities  and  vary  according  to 
the  ages  of  children  and  health  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family— are  used  in  determining 
the  amount  of  assistance  to  be  given  a  family, 
variations  if  necessary  being  made  from  the 
standard  in  the  case  of  certain  nationalities, 
races,  and  families.   See  Family  Budgets. 

For  wise  financial  assistance  there  is  also 
needed  an  understanding  of  human  behavior. 
Though  it  is  not  apparent  on  the  surface,  the 
cause  of  the  client's  need— unemployment, 
illness,  or  other  misfortune— may  have  given 
so  serious  a  shock  to  his  morale  that  unless  he 
is  treated  understandingly  his  character  will 
be  warped  for  life.  The  giving  of  relief,  more- 
over, places  the  recipient  in  a  child-parent 
relationship  of  dependence  upon  the  case 
worker.  Unless  the  implications  of  these 
facts  are  known  to  the  worker,  the  client's 
contact  with  the  agency  will  often  have  been 
a  destructive  experience.  Finally,  if  the 
family  is  being  treated  in  a  public  depart- 
ment, ability  is  needed  to  recognize  in  their 
incipiency  the  more  complex  problems  in  a 
situation,  so  that  when  these  are  present  the 
family  may  be  referred  to  the  private  society 
where  treatment  may  be  focused  upon  such 
problems  rather  than  upon  financial  need. 

Depression  Changes 

During  the  early  years  of  the  depression 
most  family  welfare  societies  became  of  neces- 
sity so  involved  in  the  administration  of  relief 
— food,  clothing,  fuel,  shelter,  and  so  forth— 
that  their  prime  function  of  family  case  work 
was  submerged.  During  1933  and  1934,  how- 
ever, through  the  influence  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  these  so- 
cieties have  been  largely  relieved  of  the  emer- 
gency relief  burden  by  the  establishment  of 
new  public  relief  agencies  or  the  use  in  some 
cases  of  existing  public  departments.    In  the 
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readjustment,  private  agency  staffs  have  fre- 
quently been  taken  over  in  part  by  the  public 
agencies  administering  unemployment  relief, 
which  at  present  have  assumed  almost  the 
entire  responsibility  for  that  work.  In  many 
cities — at  least  to  the  extent  of  supplying  the 
necessities  of  life— they  are  caring  also  for 
some  families  whose  chief  need  for  financial 
aid  is  not  due  to  unemployment.  Included 
in  this  group  are  aged  couples  and  in  some 
cities  families  whose  problems  are  hope- 
lessly chronic.  The  more  intensive  treatment 
of  problems  threatening  family  disorganiza- 
tion remains  the  responsibility  of  family  wel- 
fare societies. 

Frequently,  however,  public  agencies  are 
not  equipped  to  care  for  all  types  of  families 
which  normally  constitute  their  charges  or 
even  to  give  adequate  financial  aid  to  the 
families  which  they  do  accept.  Accordingly, 
family  welfare  societies  are  often  obliged  to 
provide  complete  or  supplementary  relief  for 
families  which  are  not  receiving  case  work 
treatment  at  their  hands.  In  fact  there  are  a 
few  private  agencies  whose  chief  or  only  func- 
tion is  the  giving  of  relief  to  such  families. 
Though  these  agencies  are  not  properly  re- 
garded as  family  welfare  societies,  they  are 
included  within  the  scope  of  this  article  be- 
cause in  many  communities  it  is  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  broader  responsibilities  by  such 
agencies  as  these  that  real  family  welfare 
work  has  been  established. 

The  responsibility  placed  upon  many  fam- 
ily welfare  societies  to  care  for  masses  of  un- 
employed families  during  the  early  days  of 
the  depression,  and  the  close  working  rela- 
tionship subsequently  established  with  public 
departments,  have  resulted  in  several  new 
techniques.  For  example  some  agencies  have 
developed  participation  by  groups  of  clients, 
not  only  in  work  projects  but  also  in  discus- 
sing and  helping  to  evolve  agency  policies  in 
the  light  of  their  common  needs.  By  thus 
enabling  the  client  to  see  his  personal  prob- 
lem en  masse,  and  as  the  result  of  economic 
conditions  rather  than  his  own  incompetence, 
his  tension  has  been  relieved,  and  through 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  agency 
his  self-esteem  has  been  revived.    Moreover 


in  such  group  participation  he  has  frequently 
revealed  strengths  hitherto  unrecognized 
upon  which  case  workers  have  been  able  to 
build.1 

Relation  to  Other  Social  Agencies 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between 
family  welfare  societies  and  child  welfare 
agencies.  The  latter  are  primarily  concerned 
with  broken  homes  and  the  placement  and 
adjustment  of  children.  In  this  connection 
they  are  placing  ever-increasing  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  the  family  welfare  society's 
contribution  in  adjusting  family  difficulties, 
so  that  the  child  may  have  a  normal  life  in 
his  own  home  instead  of  being  separated 
from  it.  It  has  been  found  that  even  the  best 
foster  home  or  institutional  placement,  be- 
cause it  entails  separation  of  the  child  from 
his  own  family,  is  a  less  favorable  influence 
than  a  normal  home.  See  Foster  Care  for 
Children. 

The  family  welfare  society  accomplishes 
its  purpose  not  only  through  the  relationship 
of  the  case  worker  to  the  family,  but  also 
through  bringing  community  resources  to 
bear  upon  the  family's  problems.  The  op- 
portunities utilized  include  those  offered  by 
the  church,  social  settlement,  hospitals, 
clinics  (for  both  physical  and  mental  ail- 
ments), courts,  legal  aid  societies,  and  visit- 
ing teachers.  More  recently  civic  organiza- 
tions have  also  been  used,  clients  being  en- 
couraged to  become  members.  This  course 
is  due  to  the  recognition  that  the  client  is  not 
merely  a  recipient  of  charity  but  a  social 
being.  Membership  in  a  civic  organization 
gives  him  a  feeling  that  he  is  needed  and  is  of 
social  value.2 

Because  family  welfare  work  is  the  oldest 
of  the  case  work  fields,  its  agencies  have 
always  been  extensively  used  for  training  and 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  field  work 
prescribed  for  students  in  schools  of  social 
work.  Experienced  family  case  workers  have 
also  been  drawn  upon  widely  by  other  case 
work  agencies  to  supply  their  staffs,  and  the 
demand  has  regularly  been  greater  than  the 


1  See  Alper,  infra  cit.,  and  Dutcher,  infra  cit. 

2  See  Colcord,  infra  cit. 
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supply.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  family 
welfare  societies  the  situation  has  been  ag- 
gravated recently  by  the  draft  of  their  work- 
ers to  the  new  emergency  relief  agencies  and 
in  developing  and  supervising  the  work  of 
such  bodies. 

With  the  recent  unprecedented  growth 
of  public  relief  agencies  thousands  of  new 
workers  have  been  recruited.  Because  these 
people  could  not  all  be  given  professional 
school  training  they  have  been  placed  so  far 
as  possible  in  short  courses,  study  groups, 
and  institutes  in  which  special  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  administration  of  relief  and  re- 
lated matters.1  The  Federal  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration  has  recently  organized 
training  of  this  type  on  a  nation-wide  scale. 
See  Education  for  Social  Work. 

The  Future  of  Family  Welfare  Work 

Growing  out  of  the  important  part  which 
family  societies  have  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  emergency  relief  agencies,  the  secur- 
ing of  state  and  federal  appropriations  for 
relief,  and  the  establishment  of  safeguards 
for  administration,  there  logically  devolves 
upon  them  the  responsibility  for  helping  to 
place  these  agencies  on  a  permanent  basis, 
integrated  with  the  permanent  public  welfare 
departments— state  and  local— to  root  them 
in  the  community  and  to  secure  support  for 
them  and  adequate  standards  of  administra- 
tion. Necessary  also  are  efforts  to  induce  the 
state  to  assume  responsibility  for  industrial 
and  economic  adjustments— usually  by  means 
of  legislation— to  meet  the  changed  needs  of 
family  life. 

The  existence  of  new  public  relief  agencies 
presents  a  challenge  to  family  welfare  socie- 
ties. The  latter  have  so  often  in  the  past  been 
conspicuously  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  that  the  public  now  confuses 
their  function  with  that  of  the  new  or  en- 
larged agencies  operating  under  public  aus- 
pices. A  more  careful  definition  of  function 
has  therefore  become  necessary,2  and  a 
clearer  and  more  widespread  interpretation 

1  See  Swift,  "Experimentation  in  Training 
Workers,"  infra  cit. 

2  See  Swift,  New  Alignments,  infra  cit. 


of  family  welfare  work  to  the  community. 
This  fact  is  giving  rise  to  increasing  emphasis 
by  family  societies  upon  lay  participation  and 
community  interpretation.  Board  members 
are  taking  their  responsibilities  more  seri- 
ously. During  the  past  few  years  the  number 
of  volunteers  has  greatly  increased;  in  some 
societies  several  hundred  are  reported.  A 
definite  effort  is  being  made  to  retain  the  in- 
terest of  these  persons.  Classes  and  discus- 
sion groups  have  been  arranged  wherever 
possible  for  their  instruction.  Case  workers 
have  increasingly  served  as  consultants  for 
groups  of  people  or  individuals  who  are  work- 
ing with  families,  the  case  worker  not  visiting 
the  family  but  advising  the  group.  These 
and  other  activities  have  been  developed  for 
the  sake  of  spreading  the  knowledge  and 
philosophy  of  family  welfare  work  in  the 
community.  See  Volunteers  in  Social 
Work. 

With  the  clearer  assumption  of  family  case 
work  as  their  chief  service,  family  societies 
face  the  need  for  a  better-equipped  personnel 
and  for  a  further  development  of  their  tech- 
niques. To  this  end  local  societies,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Family  Welfare  Associa- 
tion of  America,  are  placing  increased  empha- 
sis upon  training  a  larger  number  of  unusu- 
ally well-qualified  family  case  workers,  upon 
research  as  to  the  strengths  in  family  life, 
and  upon  experiments  for  testing  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  different  case  work  methods. 
Family  welfare  societies  must  continue  this 
essential  contribution.  They  are  in  a  favor- 
able position  to  do  so  because  they  are  now 
relieved  of  the  overwhelming  burden  of  mass- 
relief  administration,  and  are  free  also  from 
the  political  and  legal  restrictions  which  usu- 
ally hamper  public  agencies. 
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FEDERAL  AGENCIES  IN  SOCIAL 
WORK.  Prior  to  1933  the  chief  federal  ac- 
tivities relating  to  social  work  were  research 
and  information  services  and  the  administra- 
tion of  certain  federal  laws,  such  as  those 
relating  to  Indians,  immigrants,  veterans, 
and  other  groups.  The  large  number  of  new 
agencies  established  in  1933  and  1934  in- 
cluded, however,  many  which  are  respon- 
sible for  direct  social  welfare  activities.  In 
the  Social  Work  Year  Book  the  primary  rec- 
ord of  the  contributions  of  these  different 
agencies  to  social  work  appears  in  articles 
relating  to  the  fields  to  which  those  contribu- 
tions are  made.  All  federal  agencies  closely 
related  to  social  work,  with  formal  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  agencies  themselves,  are 
named  in  the  descriptive  directory  which  ap- 
pears in  Part  II.  The  present  article  aims  to 
provide  a  brief  and  less  formal  description  of 
these  activities,  the  permanent  and  emer- 
gency agencies  being  considered  separately 
because  of  their  quite  different  nature.  The 
departments  to  which  the  several  agencies 
are  attached  are  not  ordinarily  named.  For 
that  information  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Part  II. 

Permanent  Agencies 
The  permanent  agencies  organized  pri- 
marily for  research  and  information  services 
are  as  a  rule  more  widely  associated  with 
social  work  and  social  workers  than  the 
agencies  whose  chief  function  is  administra- 
tive. The  former,  therefore,  are  considered 
first  and  somewhat  more  fully  than  the  latter. 

Research  and  Information  Services 

1.    Children's    Bureau.      This    important 
agency  was  created  in  1912,  and  directed  to 
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"investigate  and  report  .  .  .  upon  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children 
and  child  life  among  all  classes  of  our  people 
.  .  .  especially  ....  the  questions 
of  infant  mortality,  the  birth  rate,  orphan- 
age, juvenile  courts,  desertion,  dangerous  oc- 
cupations, accidents  and  diseases  of  children, 
employment,  legislation  affecting  children  in 
the  several  states  and  territories."  The  work 
of  the  Bureau  includes  the  following:  (a)  col- 
lection and  analysis  of  facts  about  children 
gathered  by  first-hand  investigation  and  by 
library  research  (over  200  investigations, 
based  upon  detailed  study  of  thousands  of 
children,  have  been  made);  (b)  dissemina- 
tion of  these  facts  by  correspondence;  by 
distribution  of  literature  (over  200  popular 
and  technical  bulletins  have  been  issued,  and 
over  15,000,000  copies  of  the  popular  bulle- 
tins have  been  distributed  since  date  of  pub- 
lication); by  exhibits,  and  other  channels; 
(c)  co-operation  with  the  states— through 
work  with  departments  concerned  with  child 
welfare,  and  special  studies  of  provisions  for 
children  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
states,  often  resulting  in  amendment  of  their 
laws;  (d)  co-operation  with  public  and 
private  organizations— including  other  gov- 
ernment departments,  state  and  county 
medical  and  health  agencies,  universities, 
conferences  of  social  work,  national  organiza- 
tions, and  others— in  programs  and  studies 
of  maternal  and  child  health  and  welfare. 

The  Bureau  has  recently  co-operated  with 
the  National  Recovery  Administration  in  de- 
veloping child  labor  standards  for  use  in  the 
codes,  and  with  the  federal  and  state  emer- 
gency relief  administrations  and  state  health 
departments  in  relation  to  child  health  nurs- 
ing projects  in  about  forty  states.  With  the 
co-operation  of  local  agencies  the  Bureau 
collects  and  publishes  current  statistics  re- 
lating to  employment  of  minors,  juvenile 
courts,  relief,  and  other  types  of  social  serv- 
ice. Among  its  more  recent  studies,  some 
of  them  in  co-operation  with  other  organ- 
izations, are  those  relating  to  maternal 
mortality,  maternal  care,  neonatal  morbidity 
and  mortality,  prevention  of  rickets,  moth- 
ers' aid,  institutional  treatment  of  delinquent 


boys,  state  and  local  public  welfare  admin- 
istration, work  of  newsboys  and  of  telegraph 
messengers,  effect  of  the  depression  on  rail- 
way workers  and  their  families,  and  indus- 
trial home  work. 

2.  The  Women's  Bureau  investigates  and 
reports  upon  the  welfare  of  women  in  indus- 
try. It  has  made  surveys  of  that  field  in  25 
states.  It  seeks  to  have  standards  adopted 
which  will  guarantee  to  working  women  an 
opportunity  for  employment  and  advance- 
ment, an  adequate  wage  based  on  occupation 
and  not  on  sex,  time  for  recreation,  self-de- 
velopment, and  leisure,  shorter  hours  of  work, 
elimination  of  night  work,  guarding  of  ma- 
chinery and  other  safety  precautions,  and 
adequate  sanitary  and  service  facilities. 
Studies  are  made  of  such  subjects  as  labor 
legislation  in  relation  to  women;  the 
health  and  safety  standards  of  particular  in- 
dustries in  which  women  are  largely  employed  ; 
and  the  occupations,  employment  fluctua- 
tions, and  home  responsibilities  of  wage- 
earning  women. 

3.  Public  Health  Service.  This  agency  en- 
deavors to  protect  the  country  from  disease, 
whether  developed  within  or  introduced  from 
without  the  United  States.  It  provides  medi- 
cal examination  and  inspection  of  arriving 
aliens,  and  co-operates  with  state  and  local 
authorities  in  seeking  to  prevent  interstate 
spread  of  disease  and  to  suppress  epidemics. 
Its  functions  include  or  are  related  to  child 
hygiene,  sanitation,  nutrition,  public  health 
education,  mental  hygiene,  venereal  diseases, 
maintenance  of  marine  hospitals  and  relief 
stations,  confinement  and  treatment  of  cer- 
tain persons  addicted  to  drugs,  and  medical 
service  in  federal  prisons  and  promotion  of 
research  into  the  cause  and  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. It  exchanges  sanitary  information  with 
other  nations,  and  co-operates  in  interna- 
tional sanitary  agreements.  It  promotes  the 
development  and  expansion  of  rural  health 
service,  and  has  made  special  studies  on  the 
following  subjects,  among  others:  the  effects 
of  unemployment  and  the  depression  upon 
health;  cancer;  heart  disease;  leprosy;  men- 
tal and  physical  status  of  school  children; 
growth  and  physical  development;    vision; 
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dental  defects;  milk  sanitation;  and  stream      Office.    This  Office  is  primarily  a  research 


pollution. 

In  co-operation  with  the  states  it  is  active 
in  establishing  relief  measures  for  trachoma 
and  maintains  a  quarantine  service  to  ex- 
clude immigrants  afflicted  with  this  disease. 
It  has  also  engaged  in  epidemiologic  studies 
and  laboratory  research  to  determine  the 
cause  of  trachoma,  has  gathered  data  regard- 
ing legal  provisions  for  lessening  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  and  has  published  reports  con- 
cerning venereal  disease  as  a  cause  of  blind- 
ness. It  has  likewise  conducted  several  stud- 
ies to  determine  the  conditions  of  eyesight 
among  school  children.  See  Public  Health. 

4.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Included  in  the 
comprehensive  figures  this  Bureau  collects 
and  publishes  are  statistics  relating  to  unem- 
ployment; prisoners;  the  defective,  depend- 
ent, and  delinquent  classes;  public  insti- 
tutions; births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  di- 
vorces. See  Section  on  Bureau  of  the  Census 
in  Statistics  of  Social  Work. 

5.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  a  re- 
search agency  which  in  addition  to  investiga- 
tions covering  a  wide  range  of  labor  and  in- 
dustrial problems  has  studied  such  subjects 
as  the  aged,  almshouses,  and  legal  aid.  See 
Section  on  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in 
Statistics  of  Social  Work. 

6.  Office  of  Education.  This  primarily  edu- 
cational agency  is  closely  related  to  social 
work  through  its  studies  and  information 
services  concerning  such  subjects  as  the  fol- 
lowing: health  of  school  children;  problem 
children;  the  blind,  deaf,  and  defective;  and 
industrial  schools  for  delinquents. 

7.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  This  Bu- 
reau conducts  research  relating  to  problems 
of  the  home,  food,  and  nutrition. 

8.  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  purpose  of  this 
agency  is  to  study  problems  of  health  and 
safety  in  the  mining  industry. 

9.  The  Library  of  Congress  is  an  important 
information  service  for  social  work  because  of 
its  bibliographies  and  its  biennially  published 
law  index  and  digest.  It  purchases  and  dis- 
tributes books  for  the  adult  blind,  as  author- 
ized by  Congress. 

10.  Federal    Employment    Stabilization 


agency  for  the  assistance  of  the  administra- 
tion in  advance  planning  in  the  field  of  con- 
struction. 

11.  Division  of  Codes  and  Specifications,  an 
agency  for  research  and  information  service 
relating  to  building,  home  ownership,  zoning, 
and  city  planning. 

Administrative  Agencies 

1.  Employment  Service.  This  service, 
greatly  expanded  since  its  reorganization  in 
1933,  is  conducted  co-operatively  with  the 
separate  states,  funds  being  supplied  to  the 
latter  on  a  matching  basis.  See  Employment 
Agencies. 

2.  The  Extension  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  widespread  ac- 
tivity, frequently  known  as  "Co-operative 
Extension  Work,"  operates  largely  in  rural 
areas.  It  is  a  form  of  adult  education  related 
to  home  economics  and  agriculture,  con- 
ducted through  field  workers  known  as 
county  agents  or  home  demonstration  agents. 
Extensive  recreation  activities  are  inciden- 
tally promoted.  See  Agriculture,  State 
Extension  Agencies. 

3.  The  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  is  respon- 
sible for  the  health  and  physical  welfare  of 
Indians  on  reservations  and  in  government 
schools.  See  Indians. 

4.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation—now within  the  Office  of  Education 
— promotes  vocational  education  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  primarily  through  fed- 
eral grants  made  to  states  for  those  purposes. 
It  administers  six  federal  acts  dealing  with 
these  subjects.  See  Rehabilitation  and 
Vocational  Education. 

5.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, the  administrative  agency  for  all  laws 
relating  to  immigration,  deportation,  and  the 
naturalization  of  aliens.  See  Immigrants 
and  Their  Children. 

6.  Through  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  the  gov- 
ernment administers  federal  prisons,  pro- 
vides for  the  custody  of  federal  prisoners  in 
institutions  under  other  control,  and  ad- 
ministers the  federal  probation  and  parole 
systems. 
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7.  Board  of  Parole,  an  agency  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  for  administer- 
ing the  federal  parole  law.  See  Parole. 

8.  National  Park  Service,  the  administra- 
tive agency  for  control  of  the  national  parks. 

9.  Forest  Service.  This  agency  administers 
150  national  forests  and  promotes  generally 
the  use  of  the  forests  for  recreational  and 
health  purposes,  and  for  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  families  and  communities  dependent 
upon  forest  resources  for  their  maintenance. 

10.  The  Conciliation  Service  is  an  agency 
established  for  settling  industrial  disputes 
through  trained  conciliators.  It  acts  ordi- 
narily only  on  the  invitation  of  one  of  the 
parties  concerned  or  the  public  directly 
affected. 

11.  National  Mediation  Board.  This  Board, 
which  replaces  the  former  Board  of  Media- 
tion, co-operates  in  the  adjustment  of  dis- 
putes with  the  National  Railroad  Adjust- 
ment Board  composed  of  18  representatives 
of  the  carriers  and  18  representatives  of  em- 
ployes. 

12.  Veterans'  Administration,  the  govern- 
ment's administrative  agency  in  relation  to 
federal  benefits  for  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

13.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The 
purpose  of  this  agency  is  to  provide  for  gen- 
eration and  sale  of  power,  to  develop  fertil- 
izers, and  to  carry  out  a  program  for  promot- 
ing the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  and  of  the  nation.  The 
program  includes  forestation,  prevention  of 
soil  erosion,  balancing  of  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, better  and  fuller  use  of  mineral  re- 
sources, and  such  problems  as  the  vocational 
adjustment  of  unemployed  men  and  women 
to  new  or  more  productive  fields  of  work.  The 
experiment  is  being  followed  closely  by  social 
workers,  many  of  whom  have  been  consulted 
in  relation  to  the  plans  for  housing,  regional 
development,  and  leisure-time  activities  for 
the  population  of  the  area.1 

1  See  Reeves,  F.  W.,  "The  Social  Development 
Program  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,"  in 
Social  Service  Review.  September,  1934,  and  Mor- 
gan, Arthur  E.,  "Bench-Marks  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,"  in  the  Survey  Graphic.  January,  March, 
May,  and  November,  1934,  and  March,  1935. 


14.  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  recruit- 
ing agency  for  federal  personnel.  It  estab- 
lishes and  conducts  many  examinations  for 
social  work  positions. 

Emergency  Agencies 

Referred  to  in  this  section  as  emergency 
agencies  are  those  created  during  the  depres- 
sion with  dates  fixed  for  their  termination. 
At  this  writing  (January,  1935)  efforts  are 
being  made  to  transform  certain  of  these 
bodies  into  permanent  agencies.  Conversely, 
certain  recently  organized  permanent  agen- 
cies—notably the  United  States  Employment 
Service  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
— were  created  in  part,  at  least,  to  meet 
emergency  situations. 

Aside  from  the  agencies  concerned  with 
relief  and  relief  work,  most  of  the  emergency 
agencies  have  been  established  for  the  sake 
of  industrial  recovery.  Though  all  such 
agencies  are  indirectly  related  to  social  work 
only  those  which  have  been  somewhat  closely 
associated  with  social  workers  are  consid- 
ered in  this  article. 

Because  the  programs  of  many  of  these 
agencies  are  rapidly  changing,  up-to-date  in- 
formation is  not  easy  to  obtain.  In  the  fol- 
lowing pages  the  excellent  summaries  pre- 
sented in  the  mimeographed  Digest  of  the 
Purposes  of  Current  Federal  Agencies  (Decem- 
ber 15,  1934)  have  been  freely  used.  For 
further  information  readers  are  referred  to 
that  publication  and  to  the  other  sources 
named  in  the  list  appended  to  this  article. 

For  formal  information,  aside  from  the 
dates  of  organization,  concerning  the  agen- 
cies here  summarized  (addresses,  periodicals, 
names  of  executives,  and  so  forth)  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  listings  of  the  agencies 
in  Part  II.  A  few  agencies,  named  here,  are 
for  special  reasons  omitted  from  the  list  in 
Part  II. 

Relief  and  Public  Works 

1.  The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration (FERA).  This  agency  was  estab- 
lished May  2,  1933.  Its  staff  of  751  (on  June 
20,  1934),  including  93  field  workers,  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  funds  handled,  for 
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relief  grants  are  made  to  the  states  and  ad- 
ministered by  them.  In  almost  all  states  new 
temporary  units  have  been  created  for  the 
purpose.  See  Unemployment  Relief  and 
Public  Relief.  The  grants  to  June  6, 
1934,  were  as  follows:1 

General  relief,  including  work  relief    $640,103,772 

Transient  relief  15,726,002 

Educational  programs  25,157,617 

Barter  889,163 

Commodities  52,206,969 

Rural  rehabilitation  2,548,600 

Total  $736,632,123 

In  addition  were  expenditures  of  over 
$800,000,000  on  account  of  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration, originated  in  November,  1933, 
and  discontinued  at  the  end  of  March,  1934. 
The  program  for  transients,  under  a  sepa- 
rately organized  Division  of  Transient  Activ- 
ities, is  described  in  Transient  and  Home- 
less Persons. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  aid  granted  to 
the  states  an  object  of  this  administration 
has  been  to  improve  the  methods  and  nation- 
wide organization  for  giving  relief.  The  Ad- 
ministrator establishes  policies,  rules,  and 
regulations  under  which  the  federal  grants  are 
to  be  expended.  For  the  training  of  its  per- 
sonnel, scholarships  were  granted  from  re- 
lief funds  during  1934-1935  to  selected  staff 
members  for  short  courses  in  approved 
schools  of  social  work.  See  Education  for 
Social  Work.  Extensive  research  and 
statistical  services  have  also  been  organ- 
ized. See  Research  in  Social  Work  and 
Statistics  of  Social  Work. 

The  FERA  educational  program  wascreated 
for  the  assistance  of  unemployed  teachers. 
In  February,  1934,  it  was  estimated  that 
46,500  were  given  employment,  serving  more 
than  1,500,000  students.2  The  programs  cov- 
ered nursery  schools,  rural  school  extension 
courses,  adult  vocational  training  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  adult  illiteracy,  and 
general  adult  education.  See  Adult  Educa- 
tion, Preschool  Children  (Section  on 
Nursery  Schools),   Rehabilitation,  Voca- 

1  See  Schmeckebier,  infra  cit.,  pp.  116-120. 

2  See  Richberg,  infra  cit.,  p.  26,  and  "Emergency 
Educational  Projects,  February,  1934,"  in 
Monthly  Labor  Review.    October,  1934,  p.  908  ff. 


tional  Education,  and  Workers'  Educa- 
tion. The  rural  rehabilitation  program  or- 
ganized in  the  Spring  of  1934  aims  to  remove 
as  many  rural  families  as  possible  from  relief 
rolls  by  assisting  them  to  raise  a  large  part  of 
their  subsistence  through  loans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  farm  animals  and  equipment. 

2.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion (January  22,  1932),  which  administered 
the  advances  for  relief  purposes  made  in 
1932-1933,  has  had  no  part  in  relief  adminis- 
tration since  the  organization  of  the  FERA, 
other  than  to  make  specified  funds  available 
for  relief  purposes  on  the  certification  of  the 
latter  agency. 

3.  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation 
(October  4,  1933).  By  July  31,  1934,  this 
agency,  affiliated  with  the  FERA  through 
having  the  same  administrative  direction, 
had  distributed  for  relief  purposes  more  than 
$94,000,000  in  "surplus  commodities,"  pur- 
chased either  on  account  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  or  directly  by 
the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  itself. 
Though  these  were  chiefly  food  products, 
large  quantities  of  blankets  and  coal  were 
also  included.    See  Unemployment  Relief. 

4.  Emergency  Conservation  Work  (March 
31,  1933).  This  is  a  program  for  the  employ- 
ment of  young  men  from  families  which  are 
aided  by  emergency  relief  units.  The  men  are 
used  in  Civilian  Conservation  Camps;  on  re- 
forestation, soil  erosion,  flood  control,  and 
similar  projects;  and  also  in  national  park 
development.  They  agree  to  allocate  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  wages  (usually  five- 
sixths)  to  their  dependents.  The  Labor  De- 
partment selects  the  men  and  certifies  them 
to  the  Army  for  enrolment,  examination, 
equipment,  and  transportation  to  the  camps. 
In  the  national  and  state  parks  the  work  has 
been  directed  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
on  Indian  reservations  by  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  in  national  or  state  forests  and 
privately  owned  land  by  the  Forest  Service. 
The  men  were  placed  in  1,468  forests  camps, 
and  the  total  number  employed  on  August 
15th  was  approximately  395,000. 

5.  The  Federal  Emergency  Administration 
of  Public  Works  (June  16,  1933),  ordinarily 
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known  as  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
is  administratively  affiliated  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  through  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  also 
Public  Works  Administrator.  Its  program 
is  primarily  one  of  industrial  recovery  by 
means  of  expenditures  for  public  construc- 
tion made  through  the  usual  channels.  The 
Administration's  housing  activities,  referred 
to  later  in  this  article,  are  the  ones  most 
closely  related  to  social  work. 

6.  The  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads 
is  an  emergency  agency  established  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  operating 
through  the  Federal  Subsistence  Homesteads 
Corporation  (December  2,  1933)  to  promote 
the  development  of  homestead  communities 
for  part-time  and  low-wage  earners  and 
stranded  industrial  groups.  Allotments  for 
61  approved  projects,  as  of  August  10,  1934, 
totaled  $17,293,470.  At  that  time  127  homes 
were  occupied  or  ready  for  occupancy  and 
306  homes  were  under  construction. 

Labor  Standards  and  Relations 

1.  National  Recovery  Administration 
(NRA).  Though  this  far-reaching  agency, 
organized  June  16,  1933,  has  industrial  re- 
covery as  its  primary  purpose  its  influence 
upon  problems  related  to  social  work— pri- 
marily those  of  labor  standards  and  industrial 
relations— has  been  very  great.  Under  the 
established  codes  child  labor  has  been  for- 
bidden, working  hours  reduced,  minimum 
wage  rates  increased,  sweat-shop  employ- 
ment reduced,  health  and  safety  standards 
established,  and  the  rights  of  labor  in  rela- 
tion to  collective  bargaining  recognized.  See 
Labor  Legislation  and  Organized  Labor. 
The  right  to  collective  bargaining  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  conflict  between  employ- 
ers and  labor  unions  because  of  opposing  in- 
terpretations of  the  law,  but  the  labor  stand- 
ards as  a  whole  represent  significant  advances 
over  those  in  most  state  laws.  The  problem 
facing  leaders  in  this  field  of  social  work  is  the 
extent  to  which  these  standards  can  be  per- 
petuated, for  the  NRA  expires  in  June,  1935, 
unless  it  is  extended  or  reorganized  on  a 
permanent  basis  before  that  time. 


2.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
(June  29,  1934).  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
Board,  which  replaced  the  National  Labor 
Board  on  July  9,  1934,  is  to  investigate  is- 
sues, facts,  practices,  and  activities  of  em- 
ployers or  employes  in  controversies  arising 
under  Section  7a  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
compliance  with  it.  The  Board  is  authorized 
to  conduct  elections  by  secret  ballot  of  em- 
ployes to  determine  by  what  person,  persons, 
or  organizations  they  desire  to  be  represented 
for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining.  It 
may  also  conduct  hearings  involving  labor 
disputes  whenever  it  is  found  to  be  in  the 
public  interest.    See  Organized  Labor. 

3.  National  Sheltered  Workshop  Commit- 
tee. This  Committee,  composed  chiefly  of 
social  workers  in  the  specified  field,  endeavors 
to  insure  compliance  by  sheltered  workshops 
with  pledges  signed  on  behalf  of  such  agencies 
when  they  were  exempted  from  the  NRA 
codes  of  fair  competition.  These  pledges  re- 
late to  child  labor,  "destructive  price  cut- 
ting," or  "any  other  unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition." See  Sheltered  Workshops  in  the 
Social  Work  Year  Booh,  1933. 

4.  The  National  Reemployment  Service 
(June  6, 1933)  is  an  emergency  agency,  set  up 
within  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice to  expedite  the  public  works  program.  At 
the  peak  of  its  activity— in  connection  with 
the  Civil  Works  Administration— 3,320  of- 
fices were  in  operation.  By  June  30,  1934, 
the  number  had  been  reduced  to  approxi- 
mately 600.  When  a  contract  is  awarded  on  a 
public  works  project  employes  for  the  job 
are  provided  by  these  local  offices.  See  Em- 
ployment Agencies. 

Housing 

1.  The  Division  of  Housing  in  the  Federal 
Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works 
(June  16,  1933),  operating  through  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Housing  Corporation,  has  for  its 
purpose  the  promotion  of  low-cost  housing 
and  slum  clearance  projects  with  a  view  to 
providing  low-rental,  sanitary  housing  for 
lower  income  groups  for  which  modern,  sani- 
tary housing  is  not  now  available.    Projects 
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are  to  be  undertaken  where  substantial  needs 
for  housing  exist  and  where  these  needs  can- 
not be  met  through  the  operations  of  limited- 
dividend  corporations,  or  where  no  properly 
constituted  housing  authority  exists.  The 
Corporation  is  not  designed  to  make  loans, 
but  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  constructing,  maintaining, 
and  operating  housing  projects.  See  Housing. 

2.  The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
(June  27,  1934)  is  authorized  to  insure  loans, 
up  to  losses  of  20  per  cent,  which  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  modernization  and 
renovation  of  real  property.  "Character 
loans"  to  be  applied  to  homes  are  included. 

3.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
(July  22,  1932)  has  the  power  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  specified  acts  designed  to 
provide  emergency  relief  with  respect  to 
home  mortgage  indebtedness,  to  refinance 
home  mortgages,  and  otherwise  assist  the 
owners  of  homes  to  amortize  their  debts. 
Federal  participation  in  savings  and  loan 
associations  is  authorized  with  the  object 
of  supplying  strong  safeguards  and  adequate 
facilities  for  the  proper  development  of  such 
mutual  thrift  institutions.  Through  a  sub- 
sidiary, the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corpora- 
tion, funds  may  be  provided  for  the  neces- 
sary maintenance  and  repair  of  home  prop- 
erties and  for  the  payment  of  taxes  and  other 
encumbrances,  and  persons  who  have  re- 
cently lost  their  homes  may  be  assisted  to 
redeem  them. 

Unclassified 

1.  National  Resources  Board  (June  20, 
1934).  This  agency,  at  first  known  as  the 
National  Planning  Board,  was  appointed  to 
stimulate  planning  operations  through  state 
planning  or  resources  boards.  Although  em- 
phasis is  largely  placed  upon  economic  plan- 
ning, the  scope  of  the  work  embraces  also 
social  planning,  including  housing,  recrea- 
tion, and  other  fields. 

2.  The  National  Emergency  Council  (No- 
vember 17,  1933)  is  a  co-ordinating  agency, 
established  for  the  orderly  presentation  of 
business  to  the  President  and  composed  of 
department  heads  and  the  heads  of  specified 


emergency  agencies.  It  has  established  the 
United  States  Information  Service  to  make 
available  factual  information  concerning  the 
various  government  agencies  and  their  func- 
tions. An  Industrial  Emergency  Committee 
has  also  been  created  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  with  respect  to  relief, 
public  works,  labor  disputes,  and  industrial 
recovery,  and  to  study  and  co-ordinate  the 
handling  of  joint  problems  affecting  those 
activities. 

3.  The  Farm  Credit  Administration  was 
organized  March  27,  1933.  One  of  its  sec- 
tions has  undertaken  to  co-operate  in  the 
establishment  of  a  nation-wide  federal  credit 
union  system,  authorized  by  Congress  June 
26,  1934. 

4.  The  Central  Statistical  Board  was  or- 
ganized August  9,  1933,  for  the  establishing 
of  standards  and  the  improvement  of  all  sta- 
tistical services  required  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act,  and  to  appraise  and  advise  upon  all 
schedules  of  government  agencies  engaged 
in  the  primary  collection  of  statistics.  The 
Board  also  reviews  plans  for  tabulation  and 
classification  of  the  statistics  so  gathered. 
See  Statistics  of  Social  Work. 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  an  emer- 
gency agency— The  President's  Committee 
on  Economic  Security— which  has  not  been 
included  in  the  preceding  discussion  on  the 
ground  that  its  work  was  completed  with  the 
presentation  of  the  Committee  report  made 
public  January  17,  1935. x  This  report- 
relating  to  unemployment  compensation,  old 
age  annuities,  old  age  allowances,  mothers' 
aid,  maternal  and  infant  welfare,  and  de- 
pendent children— seems  destined  to  have 
so  marked  an  influence  upon  federal  rela- 
tions to  social  work  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
place  on  record  the  members  of  the  sponsor- 
ing committee.  They  were  the  following: 
Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor  (Chair- 
man), Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Homer  Cumings,  Attorney- 
General,  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Federal  Emer- 

1  See  Committee  on  Economic  Security,  Report 
to  the  President,  January  15,  1935. 
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gency  Relief  Administrator.  Dr.  Edwin 
Witte,  long  director  of  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  of  Wisconsin,  was  executive 
director,  and  the  Advisory  Council,  Tech- 
nical Board,  and  advisory  committees  on  spe- 
cial subjects  contained  a  large  number  of 
persons  of  long  experience  in  social  work. 
For  articles  in  which  the  subjects  covered  by 
the  Committee's  report  are  considered  see 
Maternal  and  Infant  Hygiene,  Mothers' 
Aid,  Old  Age  Assistance,  Public  Health, 
and  Unemployment  Insurance. 
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FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS. 
Deficiency. 


See   Mental 


FELLOWSHIPS  IN  SOCIAL  WORK.  See 
the  list  published  annually  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Social  Workers  in  the 
Compass. 


FINANCIAL  FEDERATIONS.    See  Com- 
munity Chests. 

FINANCING  PRIVATE  SOCIALWORK.i 
While  the  majority  of  American  cities  have 
embarked  upon  some  form  of  federated 
financing  for  their  private  social  agencies, 
several  of  the  largest  have  not;  and  in  many 
communities  these  agencies  must  still  depend 
to  a  degree  upon  their  individual  efforts  for 
financial  support,  whether  or  not  they  oper- 
ate in  community  chest  cities. 

The  history  of  private  social  welfare  effort 
reveals  no  set  formula  for  its  financing.  Con- 
tributions, endowments,  and  earnings  are  the 
main  reliance,  with  subsidies  from  founda- 
tions or  trust  funds,  receipts  from  tag  days, 
benefits,  rummage  sales,  bazaars,  and  sal- 
vaging as  minor  sources.  Since  1929  the 
trend  toward  public  support  of  certain  forms 
of  private  social  work  has  been  accentuated, 
notably  in  family  relief,  unemployment  relief, 
health  promotion,  child  welfare,  and  adult 
education.    See  Public  Social  Work. 

From  the  standpoint  of  organization  and 
technique,  the  largest  single  factor  in  the 
financing  of  private  social  work  in  the  United 
States  is  the  community  chest.  While  this 
plan  is  operating  in  nearly  400  communities, 
including  every  major  city  except  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Boston,  no  chest  obligates  it- 
self to  supply  all  the  funds  required  for  even 
its  member  agencies.  An  average  of  the 
experience  of  five  chest  cities  shows  that  ap- 
proximately 42  per  cent  of  the  participating- 
agency  income  was  in  the  form  of  grants  from 
the  community  chest. 

In  the  three  large  unfederated  cities— New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Boston— some  forms  of 
joint  financing  are  in  practice— federations  of 
Jewish  or  Catholic  agencies,  hospital  funds, 
and,  since  1930,  joint  emergency  funds  which 
follow  more  or  less  closely  community  chest 
practices  but  without  the  name.  While  all  of 
these  cities  are  considering  some  form  of 
permanent  financial  federation,  they  have 
planned  to  continue  the  temporary  emer- 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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gency  joint  financing  for  1934-1935.  The 
tendency  in  Boston  and  Chicago  is  to  include 
a  wider  range  of  agencies  and  to  stress  forms 
of  social  work  other  than  relief.1 

Sources  of  Funds 

Though  some  hospitals,  orphanages,  and 
homes  for  the  aged  derive  all  or  most  of  their 
income  from  endowments  and  bequests,  prob- 
ably not  over  one-tenth  of  the  current  funds 
for  social  work  come  from  this  source.  En- 
dowments vary  almost  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
history  and  age  of  the  locality.  The  farther 
west  one  travels  in  America  the  thinner  en- 
dowment deposits  become. 

The  great  foundations  contribute  com- 
paratively little  to  current  maintenance  of 
social  agencies.  Ordinarily  their  policy  is  to 
subsidize  research  or  new  experiments  and 
demonstrations.  Community  trusts  also  are 
not  a  large  factor;  the  total  grants  by  over 
75  of  them  in  1933  bulked  somewhat  over 
$1,000,000. 

The  practice  of  public  subsidies  to  private 
social  agencies  varies  widely  and  follows  no 
geographic  pattern.  Increasingly  such  sub- 
sidies are  paid  for  specific  services  to  the  sick, 
mental  defectives,  cripples,  dependent  and 
delinquent  children,  and  frequently  court 
commitment  is  a  required  condition.  The 
total  amount  of  these  subsidies  is  unknown. 
In  general,  social  work  opinion  has  been  and 
is  still  distinctly  against  the  subsidy  idea,  and 
is  moving  toward  implementing  public  agen- 
cies for  full  and  direct  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  care  of  selected  types  of  social 
need.  Public  agencies  tend  to  set  up  their 
own  personnel,  and  even  in  those  cases  where 
they  may  still  deal  through  private  institu- 
tions tend  to  retain  direct  control  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

Formerly,  as  Raymond  Clapp's  study,  in- 
fra cit.,  of  the  volume  and  cost  of  social  work 
in  1924  showed,  43  per  cent  of  the  total  per 
capita  income  for  social  work  in  12  cities 
came  from  earnings  and  miscellaneous  sources. 
During  the  recent  depression  years  earnings 

1  See  Community  Chests,  in  which  article  the 
Chicago  organization  is  regarded  as  having  become 
a  permanent  community  chest— Editor. 


as  a  source  of  current  income  show  a  con- 
spicuous decline.  For  example,  in  Chicago 
the  earnings  of  167  agencies  reporting  de- 
creased 15  per  cent  from  1931  to  1932. 

The  average  social  welfare  agency  relies 
chiefly  upon  contributions  for  both  current 
maintenance  and  capital  needs;  and  the 
larger  part  of  these  contributions  comes  from 
individual  givers.  Particularly  sincetheWorld 
War  corporations  have  become  somewhat 
substantial  contributors.  Their  policy  varies, 
however;  they  seem  to  prefer  to  contribute 
more  generously  to  community  chests,  but 
even  in  chest  cities  they  yield  on  an  average 
only  22  per  cent  of  the  total  contributed. 
Business  men's  service  clubs  frequently  seek 
out  some  popular  form  of  social  work  as  a 
special  focus  for  their  group  benevolence  and 
patronage.  Child  welfare  seems  especially 
attractive.  See  Men's  Service  Clubs. 
Lodges  sometimes  contribute  to  local  social 
agencies  for  specific  services  to  members  or 
otherwise,  and  some  of  the  leading  metropol- 
itan clubs  support  extensive  Boys'  Club  ac- 
tivities. Apparently  churches  as  such  are  a 
smaller  source  of  general  social-agency  in- 
come than  formerly.  This  is  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  many  denominations  maintain  their 
own  relief,  neighborhood,  and  recreational 
agencies.  In  some  communities,  however, 
churches  still  retain  "Hospital  Sundays" 
when  special  collections  are  taken  for  local 
hospitals. 

Several  types  of  smaller  social  agencies  de- 
rive a  considerable  portion  of  their  income  by 
means  of  bazaars,  charity  balls,  concerts, 
theatrical  benefits,  fairs,  and  tag  days.  The 
last  named  easily  become  such  a  nuisance 
that  non-federated  cities  tend  through  coun- 
cil ordinances  or  authority  of  the  mayor  to 
limit  the  number  rigorously.  Soldiers'  relief, 
child  welfare,  and  care  of  the  aged  are  typical 
objectives  in  cities  still  tolerating  the  proce- 
dure. With  bazaars,  balls,  and  the  like,  tag 
days  usually  drop  out  of  the  picture  in  feder- 
ated cities. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  forecast  the  future, 
it  seems  likely  that  more  emphasis  will  be 
laid  upon  smaller  gifts  and  endowments.  For 
the  time  being  most  private  agencies  find 
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that  money  raising  seems  to  become  increas- 
ingly difficult,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  sources  for  private  philanthropy  are  per- 
manently impaired. 

Money-Raising  Methods,  and  Cost  of  Collection 

In  non-chest  cities  and  among  non-mem- 
ber agencies  in  chest  cities  no  uniform  prac- 
tice of  money  raising  prevails.  Competition, 
experiment,  and  the  will-to-live  determine 
the  methods  used.  Many  agencies  select 
their  board  members  primarily  as  potential 
money  getters;  and  this  direct  personal  solici- 
tation of  friends  and  business  acquaintances 
is  still  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  income.  But 
the  tendency  among  larger  agencies  is  to 
maintain  a  specialized  financial  personnel 
closely  associated  with  the  publicity  staff  or 
including  it.  Professional  solicitation,  par- 
ticularly on  a  commission  basis,  is  no  longer 
countenanced  by  any  leading  agency.  It  has 
usually  been  found  to  be  grossly  wasteful  and 
it  easily  leads  to  fraud. 

House-to-house,  city-wide  solicitation  is 
most  successfully  used  by  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  in  its  annual  roll  calls,  and 
in  emergency  campaigns  such  as  the  "block- 
aids"  in  New  York  during  1932.  The  Salva- 
tion Army,  Volunteers  of  America,  and  other 
religio-social  agencies  formerly  depended  al- 
most exclusively  upon  this  method.  But  it  is 
so  open  to  abuse  that  it  is  little  favored 
except  where  strict  community  organization 
and  regulation  is  possible. 

Letter  appeals  continue  to  be  the  favored 
method  for  most  national  agencies  and  many 
local  agencies.  They  are  costly  but  they  do 
bring  in  money.  Some  local  tuberculosis  so- 
cieties mail  packages  of  Christmas  seals  for 
which  recipients  are  asked  to  remit.  Though 
this  is  an  effective  device,  sometimes  copied 
by  other  local  health  agencies,  it  is  open  to 
serious  question. 

Newspapers  in  several  cities  make  "spe- 
cial case  appeals,"  usually  at  the  Christmas 
season,  for  the  "Hundred  Neediest  Cases," 
"Good  Fellows  baskets,"  toys  for  children, 
or  similar  easily-visualized  objectives.  The 
New  York  Times  fund  has  grown  far  beyond 
its  "neediest  cases"  limit  and  approximates 


$250,000  a  year.  Half  a  million  dollars  each 
year  would  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  total  thus 
raised  by  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Usually  distribution  is  made  through 
co-operating  relief  agencies,  and  a  rough 
form  of  registration  is  maintained,  but  some 
papers  distribute  supplies  directly  to  appli- 
cants in  person.  Many  social  workers  ques- 
tion whether  this  latter  method  accomplishes 
anything  except  advertising  for  the  news- 
papers. 

It  is  a  common  practice  now  for  hospitals 
and  other  large  agencies  and  groups  of  agen- 
cies to  employ  professional  money  raisers  in 
campaigns  for  buildings,  new  endowment,  or 
even  for  current  maintenance,  especially  in 
emergency  periods.  The  total  operations  re- 
ported by  several  of  the  larger  firms  amount 
to  many  millions.  They  claim  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  cost  of  raising  money,  and  un- 
doubtedly are  an  improvement  upon  the 
random  and  amateurish  methods  common  in 
many  communities. 

The  cost  of  raising  money  for  social  work 
is  a  difficult  and  delicate  problem.  Even 
community  chests  and  professional  firms 
with  rigorous  auditing  and  accounting  sys- 
tems are  not  always  able  to  evaluate  all  the 
intangibles  which  should  be  included  in  costs, 
and  few  if  any  individual  agencies  outside  of 
chest  communities  know  what  it  costs  to 
obtain  their  income.  Raising  new  money  is 
vastly  more  expensive  than  continuing  old 
contributions.  Likewise  it  seems  to  be  clear 
that  a  letter  campaign  for  the  former  may 
cost  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  returns.  Es- 
timates made  in  20  or  more  chest  cities  indi- 
cate that,  prior  to  federating,  agencies  were 
spending  on  an  average  from  15  to  25  per 
cent  of  their  income  in  raising  it.  Though 
well-managed  agencies  doubtless  have  smaller 
costs,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these 
estimates  or  guesses  were  not  and  are  not 
now  far  from  the  truth  for  many  agencies 
depending  upon  current  contributions. 

Endorsement  of  Social  Agencies 

Prior  to  the  extensive  development  of  com- 
munity chests  charities  endorsement  com- 
mittees were  organized  in  a  considerable  num- 
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ber  of  large  cities.  These  bodies  were  usu- 
ally sponsored  by  chambers  of  commerce  and 
other  commercial  organizations  and  aimed 
to  provide  their  members,  or  the  entire  con- 
tributing public,  with  information  as  to  the 
work  of  agencies  appealing  for  local  support. 
Usually  only  local  agencies  were  considered. 
The  committees  undertook  more  or  less  care- 
ful audits  of  the  purposes  and  finances  of  the 
several  agencies,  and  issued  cards  or  certifi- 
cates to  such  as  they  "endorsed."  It  was 
customary  in  some  cities  for  firms  represented 
in  the  sponsoring  organization  to  display 
notices  that  they  would  not  consider  solici- 
tations by  agencies  not  so  officially  endorsed. 

In  almost  all  cities  in  which  community 
chests  have  been  formed  these  charity  en- 
dorsement committees  have  ceased  to  func- 
tion in  any  important  way.  Agencies  included 
in  a  chest  are  by  that  fact  endorsed  by  its 
controlling  board,  and  the  appeals  from 
agencies  not  included  are  apparently  not  im- 
portant enough  to  justify  the  machinery  of 
an  endorsement  committee.  In  the  few  large 
cities  in  which  no  community  chests  exist, 
endorsement  committees  still  function.  In 
Chicago  and  Boston  these  are  administered 
by  commercial  organizations  and  in  New 
York  City  by  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety. The  latter  supplies  information,  on  re- 
quest, to  its  own  contributors,  but  without 
recommendation. 

In  1918  the  need  for  accurate  information 
concerning  war  charities  brought  into  exist- 
ence what  is  now  the  National  Information 
Bureau,  a  co-operative  organization  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  contributing  public  and 
national  agencies  engaged  in  social,  civic,  or 
charitable  work.  The  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds  ren- 
ders a  similar  service  for  national  Jewish  or- 
ganizations. See  Endorsement  of  Social 
Agencies  in  the  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

Financing  National  Agencies 

The  financing  of  national  agencies  bristles 
with  special  problems.  Such  organizations 
may  be  supported  out  of  "quotas"  assigned 
to  local  chapters,  councils,  or  other  local  units, 
through  a  per  capita  tax,  apportionment  of 


membership  fees,  or  the  sale  of  stamps  or 
other  devices.  Community  chest  member 
agencies  are  usually  permitted  to  include 
some  such  contribution  to  their  national  office 
in  their  budgets.  Since  local  agencies  for 
"propaganda"  purposes  are  usually  excluded 
from  community  chests,  though  sometimes 
aided  by  chest  personnel  in  their  local  solici- 
tation, the  national  agencies  concerned  are 
similarly  limited.  Most  national  agencies, 
however,  because  of  their  scattered  support- 
ers, must  depend  upon  letter  appeals,  supple- 
mented sometimes  by  direct  personal  solicita- 
tion or  subsidies  from  foundations.  Although 
considerable  misunderstanding  and  friction 
have  been  rife  between  some  chests  and  some 
national  agencies,  an  improved  modus  vivendi 
seems  to  be  in  process.  See  Community 
Chests. 

In  times  past,  because  of  the  competitive 
nature  of  their  financing,  unhappy  situations 
were  a  not  uncommon  feature  of  whatever  re- 
lationships existed  between  national  agencies. 
To  a  considerable  extent  the  organization 
of  the  National  Social  Work  Council  was 
undertaken  in  1922  as  a  step  toward  reducing 
the  area  of  difficulty  and  establishing  some 
such  measure  of  financial  co-ordination  be- 
tween national  agencies  as  the  community 
chest  was  designed  to  supply  among  local 
agencies.  But  it  is  a  vastly  more  difficult 
undertaking;  hence  only  a  beginning  has 
been  made. 

Studies  of  Social  Work  Financing 

Authentic  studies  of  social  work  financing 
are  scarce.  Several  of  the  larger  chest  com- 
munities made  preliminary  surveys  before 
embarking  upon  federation.  Investigations 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  1907  and  1912,  and  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1921 
are  typical.  Bureaus  of  municipal  research 
in  Cincinnati  and  Detroit  have  performed 
similar  service.  Much  of  this  material  has 
never  been  published.  The  Chicago  study 
(1924)  made  jointly  by  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  and  the  Commercial  Club  was  until 
recently  the  most  comprehensive  conspectus 
of  social  work  finance  in  the  country.    The 
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Boston  study  published  in  1925  was  almost 
entirely  local  and  much  less  intensive.  W.  I. 
King's  study  of  a  quarter  century  of  giving 
in  New  Haven,  made  for  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  in  1928,  offered  the 
first  example  of  intensive  research  into  the 
movement  of  income  and  expenditure  for  so- 
cial welfare  purposes  over  a  series  of  years. 
But  the  figures  fell  short  in  many  particulars, 
largely  for  lack  of  full  agency  records  and  of 
a  complete  understanding  of  what  to  look  for. 
The  most  exhaustive  study,  infra  cit.,  of  so- 
cial work  finance  in  both  chest  and  non-chest 
communities,  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  writer  of  this  article,  has  just  been 
completed  by  the  New  York  Welfare  Council. 
It  covers  the  experience  of  10  cities— Boston, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  St.  Louis.  The  New  York  fig- 
ures include  a  careful  analysis  of  the  income 
and  expenditures  of  875  agencies  of  all  types, 
public  as  well  as  private,  from  1910  to  1929. 
Figures  for  the  other  cities  are  much  less 
intensive. 
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FOREIGN  BORN,  THE.  See  Immigrants 
and  Their  Children. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  SOCIAL  WORK 
IN.   See  European  Social  Work. 

FOSTER  CARE  FOR  CHILDREN*  is  the 
term  generally  used  to  cover  the  specialized 
and  generalized  services  found  necessary  for 
dependent  and  neglected  children  who  are 
cared  for  apart  from  their  own  natural  or 
legal  parents  and  relatives.2  Some  hold  that 
the  term  should  include  care  by  relatives. 

Foster  Institution  and  Foster  Family  Care 

In  the  United  States  approximately  300,000 
children  on  July  1,  1930,  were  receiving  foster 
care  under  public  and  private  auspices,  pro- 
vided largely  by  about  1,600  foster  institu- 
tions and  400  foster  family  societies  and 
agencies.  The  total  number  cared  for  during 
the  entire  year  would  be  much  larger.  Cer- 
tain foster  institutions  maintain  foster  family 
departments,  and  some  of  the  foster  family 
societies  maintain  institutions  which  are 
called  receiving  or  temporary  homes.     Not 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 

2  For  the  care  of  dependent  children  through 
legal  adoption,  see  Adoption;  for  assistance  to 
their  mothers  or  others  for  care  in  their  own  homes, 
see  Family  Welfare  Work,  Mothers'  Aid, 
Public  Relief,  and  Unemployment  Relief;  and 
for  temporary  care  in  day  nurseries  or  by  such 
agencies  in  private  homes,  see  Day  Nurseries. 
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all  of  the  latter  measure  up  to  the  standards 
set  by  the  best  specialized  foster  institutions. 
In  some  instances  the  receiving  homes  are 
the  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
societies.  A  considerable  number  of  foster 
family  societies  began  as  institutions,  but 
through  the  development  of  their  foster  family 
activities  have  gone  over  completely  into  the 
latter  field.  Child-caring  institutions  are 
bound  up  in  foster  family  work  for  many  of 
the  children  they  discharge  enter  into  the 
family  life  of  strangers— either  on  their  own 
initiative  or  under  supervision.  A  certain 
amount  of  foster  care  is  furnished  by  institu- 
tions which  combine  such  work  with  care  for 
the  aged.  In  spite  of  restrictive  laws  alms- 
houses still  house  dependent  and  neglected 
children.  Many  dependent  children  are 
placed  directly  in  foster  families  by  town  and 
county  poor  law  officials  who  often  operate 
with  inadequate  and  unskilled  staffs.  Some- 
times the  work  is  done  without  even  this  aid. 
There  are  family  welfare  societies  and  juve- 
nile courts  which  conduct  foster  family  care 
departments,  and  such  care  of  neglected  chil- 
dren is  part  of  the  program  of  a  small  number 
of  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children  and  other  child  protective  agencies 
—public,  quasi-public,  and  private.  See 
Child  and  Youth  Protection.  Foster  care 
is  also  rendered  to  delinquent  children  in  spe- 
cial types  of  institutions,  schools,  and  in  fos- 
ter families.1  In  some  states  and  localities 
foster  family  care  is  provided  for  feeble- 
minded children  and  those  presenting  serious 
health  conditions. 

Accurate  data  are  lacking  as  to  the  total 
number  of  children  receiving  foster  care.  The 
two  sources  of  information  are  a  general  cen- 
sus made  in  19232  and  a  limited  but  more 
accurate  census  taken  in  1930.3  The  latter 
census  covered  31  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  a  total  population  of  81,688,- 
483  people.    This  census,  excluding  children 

1  See  Juvenile  Training  Schools;  see  also 
Delinquent  Children,  Foster  Home  Care  in 
the  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

2  See  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  infra  cit. 

3  See  Lundberg,  infra  cit.  The  census  of  1930 
is  referred  to  hereafter  as  "the  1930  study"  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  earlier  official  census. 


in  their  own  families  receiving  mothers'  aid 
and  a  far  larger  number  aided  by  other  family 
relief,  reported  a  total  of  287,500  dependent 
children  in  the  United  States.  The  number 
naturally  has  increased  since  1930.  It  may 
be  greatly  in  excess  of  300,000  since  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  unorganized  foster  care 
is  independent  of  public  supervision  and  is 
not  covered  by  reports  to  any  responsible 
body.  Although  foster  care  organizations 
serve  children  in  both  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities a  very  large  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  latter  areas  are  not  so  protected. 

Under  the  law  children  are  classified  as  de- 
pendent, neglected,  and  delinquent.  Such 
classifications  at  best  are  confusing.  All 
children  are  completely  dependent  on  others 
for  varying  periods  during  minority.  The 
tendency  in  all  civilized  countries  is  to 
lengthen  these  periods.  Strictly  speaking,  a 
child  is  dependent  when  it  is  in  need,  whether 
so  declared  legally  or  not  and  without  regard 
to  any  awareness  of  the  need  on  the  part  of 
its  parents.  If  they  or  other  responsible  rela- 
tives cannot  provide  support,  or  if  they  have 
died,  the  child  is  dependent.  When  parents 
or  other  responsible  relatives  are  cruel,  abu- 
sive, immoral,  or  wilfully  fail  or  refuse  to  pro- 
vide shelter  and  care  the  problem  of  neglect 
arises.  Neglected  children,  once  they  have 
been  removed  from  the  custody  of  their  par- 
ents, take  their  places  in  the  large  army  of 
dependent  children  receiving  foster  care. 
Good  social  case  work  demands  that  arbi- 
trary decisions  in  classification  of  children 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  However,  de- 
cisions based  on  such  classifications  are  fre- 
quently made  by  public  and  private  officials, 
sometimes  through  ignorance  and  often  in  an 
unwise  attempt  to  save  money.  Many  so- 
called  delinquent  children  belong  rightly  in 
the  dependent  group,  as  do  all  involved  in 
careless  or  casual  neglect  proceedings. 

A  very  large  number  of  dependent  children 
are  supported  in  full  out  of  public  and  private 
funds;  some  in  part  or  in  full  through  pay- 
ments from  parents.  Support  from  parents 
may  be  under  order  of  court  or  by  voluntary 
agreement.  Where  they  meet  the  full  cost  of 
care  their  children  occupy  a  preferred  place 
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in  the  picture,  just  as  in  the  case  of  full-pay- 
ing patients  in  hospitals. 

Throughout  the  country  one  finds  different 
attitudes  toward  foster  care.  For  many  years 
deep  antagonisms  were  freely  expressed  for  or 
against  each  type  of  such  care.  Some  of  these 
antagonisms  are  still  in  evidence  and  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  developing  programs. 
At  one  time  the  use  of  foster  families  met 
with  serious  opposition  from  foster  institu- 
tions. This  was  in  part  due  to  misunder- 
standings, extravagant  claims,  ignorance  of 
the  facts,  failure  to  measure  results,  absence 
of  self-analysis,  restricted  organization  activi- 
ties, lack  of  community  planning,  and  a 
general  neglect  of  good  social  case  work.  The 
development  of  the  latter  has  made  clear 
the  unity  underlying  all  child-caring  work. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  its  contributions  increas- 
ingly valuable  restrictions  have  been  placed 
on  the  scope  of  work  of  child-caring  organiza- 
tions. However,  differences  in  thinking  still 
exist,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  they  are 
preventing  work  that  is  necessary  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  dependent  children. 

The  Attitude  of  Parents 

While  preferences  are  expressed  by  some 
parents  for  a  particular  type  of  care,  in  the 
main  the  parents  of  dependent  children  have 
very  little  to  say  as  to  where  or  how  their 
children  are  to  be  sheltered.  This  is  a  condi- 
tion which  all  high-grade  foster  institutions 
and  foster  family  agencies  are  seeking  to 
correct. 

Though  a  certain  amount  of  stigma  ordi- 
narily attaches  to  foster  care,  under  some 
conditions  the  services  of  institutions  and 
agencies  and  other  resources  are  accepted 
without  question.  A  large  number  of  parents 
and  relatives  avail  themselves  of  foster  care 
through  trusteeships,  rights  inherent  in  mem- 
berships in  fraternal  orders,  or  allowances 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments  for 
the  benefit  of  children  whose  fathers  have 
served  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  There  are 
also  state  institutions  caring  for  the  orphans 
of  veterans  or  their  widows.  I  n  these  instances 
the  care  received  does  not  affect  one's  social 
status.    In  addition  there  are  richly  endowed 


foster  institutions  and  highly  favored  foster 
family  agencies  which  occupy  unique  posi- 
tions in  their  communities,  admission  to 
which  is  counted  an  honor,  at  least  by  the 
surviving  parents  and  relatives. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  "charity 
status"  of  many  public  and  private  foster 
care  institutions  and  agencies  restricts  their 
use  by  parents  whose  children  are  in  need  of 
the  very  care  they  are  equipped  to  furnish. 
In  order  that  they  may  be  placed  in  a  more 
favorable  light  to  clients  some  foster  care  in- 
stitutions and  agencies  stress  the  educational 
character  of  their  work.  Names  of  organiza- 
tions are  also  being  changed  in  order  to  give 
less  offense  to  parents  and  children. 

Child-caring  institutions  and  agencies,  by 
reason  of  the  nature  of  their  work,  cannot  al- 
ways expect  to  receive  full  co-operation  and 
endorsement  from  parents  and  children.  The 
first  contacts  are  often  filled  with  fears  and 
suspicions,  and  time  is  required  before  these 
are  supplanted  by  trust  and  confidence. 
Criticisms  expressed  in  the  earlier  period  often 
remain  as  permanent  concepts  in  the  minds 
of  friends  or  relatives  with  whom  parents 
have  confided.  Where  the  separation  of  a 
child  from  its  parents  takes  place  under  pres- 
sure from  a  court,  or  as  a  result  of  conduct 
which  invites  public  criticism  or  condemna- 
tion, the  institution  or  agency  is  in  a  difficult 
position.  It  may  appear  in  a  less  desirable 
light  to  parents  who  have  met  all  of  their 
obligations  in  full  honor. 

At  times  where  the  rights  of  children  can 
only  be  protected  by  opposing  the  wishes  of 
parents,  the  institution  or  agency  may  re- 
ceive widespread  criticism.  During  the  past 
few  years  there  have  been  public  investiga- 
tions of  the  services  of  both  types  of  care.. 
The  popular  tendency  is  to  receive  these 
criticisms  at  face  value.  This  attitude  should 
be  accepted  as  expressing  a  fundamental  con- 
cern for  what  happens  to  children  who  for 
any  reason  are  turned  over  to  strangers.  Per- 
haps too  few  of  those  in  charge  of  institutions 
and  agencies  are  sufficiently  aware  of  what  is 
involved  in  the  separation  of  a  child  from  its 
parents,  or  of  the  forces  which  sweep  parents 
forever  from  their  children's  lives.      It   is 
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through  these  influences  that  popular  atti- 
tudes toward  child-caring  work  are  formed. 

Foundations  of  Child  Care 

The  wide  extension  of  child-caring  fa- 
cilities, covering  a  period  of  many  years,  re- 
flected the  general  failure  of  society  to  protect 
and  safeguard  children  in  their  own  families. 
More  recently,  to  insure  the  needed  protec- 
tion, there  have  been  developed  mothers'  aid, 
better  standards  of  public  relief,  the  wide- 
spread activities  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  work  by  private  fam- 
ily agencies,  compensation  for  industrial 
accidents  and  diseases,  safety  in  indus- 
try, and  broad  fundamental  programs  affect- 
ing health,  housing,  education,  elimination  of 
child  labor,  and  security  of  the  worker  at  an 
adequate  wage. 

When  these  resources  and  protections  fail, 
for  children  in  their  own  homes,  and  the 
interests  of  children  are  involved,  it  often 
will  be  the  obligation  of  foster-care  agencies 
to  supply  the  services  for  which  they  are 
organized.  Where  the  foundations  of  a  broad 
family  and  child  welfare  program  have  been 
laid,  children's  institutions  and  agencies  are  a 
first  line  of  defense  for  only  a  limited  number 
of  children.  In  1909  a  group  of  leading  chil- 
dren's workers  subscribed  to  an  historic  pro- 
gram. Its  keynote  was  as  follows:  "Home 
life  is  the  highest  and  finest  product  of  civili- 
zation. It  is  the  great  molding  force  of  mind 
and  of  character.  .  .  .  Except  in  unusual 
circumstances,  the  home  should  not  be  broken 
up  for  reasons  of  poverty,  but  only  for  con- 
siderations of  inefficiency  or  immorality."1 
This  goal  has  not  been  reached  for  great 
numbers  of  children. 

Social  Case  JVork  Aspects 

Social  case  work  is  at  the  foundation  of  all 
constructive  care  for  children,  whether  in 
institutions  or  boarding  homes.  It  is  applied 
at  every  stage  of  the  program:  (a)  when  an 
application  is  received  and  it  is  necessary  to 
learn  if  a  way  cannot  be  found  to  avoid  re- 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  the  Care  of 
Dependent  Children.  The  White  House.  1909. 
pp.  9-10. 


moval,  by  adjustments  in  the  child's  own 
home;  (b)  when  removal  is  decided  upon  and 
choice  must  be  made  between  an  institution 
and  a  foster  home;  (c)  when  the  particular 
institution  or  foster  home  suited  to  his  needs 
must  be  selected;  (d)  when  the  period  of  fos- 
ter care  is  reached  and  relations  are  to  be  pre- 
served between  the  child  and  his  family,  if 
possible,  while  the  home  situation  is  dealt 
with  so  as  to  effect  his  return  as  speedily  as 
conditions  warrant,  or  the  new  relations  need 
to  be  studied  and  adjustments  effected  be- 
tween the  child  and  his  fellows  in  the  institu- 
tion or  with  the  members  of  the  foster  family 
in  which  he  is  placed,  the  school  he  attends, 
and  the  other  social  influences  in  his  tempo- 
rary home;  and  (e)  when  follow-up  service 
and  after-care  are  to  be  developed  subsequent 
to  his  return  to  his  own  home  or  to  any  other 
environment  which  he  enters  after  foster  care 
has  come  to  an  end.  Social  case  work  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  for  flexible  procedures 
in  all  these  matters,  and  is  the  sole  means  by 
which  arbitrary  action  affecting  child  care 
may  be  eliminated.  Standards  covering  the 
different  processes  for  both  institutions  and 
placement  agencies1  have  been  formulated  by 
many  national,  state,  and  local  bodies. 

Social  disaster  often  follows  when  a  child 
is  separated  from  his  home  without  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  his  needs.  To  determine 
whether  the  situation  demands  removal  each 
request  for  foster  care,  if  it  is  made  to  a  modern 
children's  agency,  is  studied  in  the  light  of 
home  and  other  kinship  ties,  the  child's  par- 
ticular needs,  and  social  and  economic  fac- 
tors, such  as  personality,  behavior,  health, 
school,  work,  neighborhood,  and  other  in- 
terests. When  there  is  careful  consideration 
of  applications  for  foster  care  from  75  to  85 
per  cent  are  refused,  the  children  proving  to 
need  instead  the  services  of  family  relief, 
health,  neighborhood,  educational,  and  other 
types  of  agencies  rather  than  the  services  of 
foster  care  organizations.  Trained  children's 
workers  are  able  to  stimulate  the  ability  of 
very  many  families  to  handle  their  own  af- 
fairs.  Where  removal  is  necessary  it  can  fre- 


1  See  (infra  cit.)  under  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America. 
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quently  be  prepared  for  well  in  advance,  thus 
giving  the  child  and  its  family  an  opportunity 
to  adjust  themselves  to  what  is  at  best  a  very 
disturbing  experience.  Even  the  physical, 
psychological,  and  other  examinations  which 
are  a  part  of  the  usual  preparatory  procedure 
can  often  be  disposed  of  with  a  minimum  of 
strain  and  tension.  Foster  care,  well  planned 
and  deliberately  effected,  develops  a  feeling 
of  security  on  the  part  of  the  child  and  its 
family. 

The  social  case  work  necessary  to  decide 
upon  applications  and  to  prepare  for  removals 
is  carried  on  by  the  staffs  of  child-caring 
agencies  and  institutions,  by  family  welfare 
societies  on  their  request,  or  by  centralized  or 
joint  reception  agencies,  known  usually  as 
children's  bureaus.  Each  method  has  its  ad- 
herents, but  opinion  seems  to  be  gaining 
ground  that  it  is  desirable  for  an  institution 
or  agency  to  conduct  its  own  admissions  case 
work.  Such  a  system  facilitates  the  impor- 
tant close  relations  between  workers  who 
separate  a  child  from  its  home  and  those  who 
are  responsible  for  its  foster  care  and  train- 
ing. 

In  the  more  highly  organized  communities 
child  guidance  clinics  and  other  psychiatric 
agencies  are  well  integrated  with  the  services 
of  child-caring  organizations.  These  special- 
ized agencies  are  of  great  value  in  understand- 
ing the  frequent  problems  in  which  the  parent- 
child  relationship  is  involved.  The  "new  psy- 
chology," with  its  several  schools  of  analytic 
philosophy,  is  also  having  a  profound  in- 
fluence upon  the  practice  of  many  children's 
institutions  and  agencies  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  personality  and  behavior.  In 
certain  cases  analysis  is  being  followed  as  a 
method  of  treatment.  There  is,  however, 
much  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  such  methods  and  as  to  the  "new  psy- 
chology" generally.1 

Because  the  removal  of  young  children 
from  their  homes  has  been  increasingly  dis- 
couraged, foster  care  is  dealing  somewhat 
more  largely  with  older  children— those  who 
present  more  complicated  needs— to  be  met 

1  See  references,  infra  cit.  ,by  Taft  and  by  Murphy 
("Certain  Philosophical  Contributions,"  etc.). 


at  greater  cost  than  in  the  case  of  little  chil- 
dren. Foster  family  agencies  are  also  receiv- 
ing an  increasing  number  of  children  of  un- 
married parents.  The  neglect  of  standards 
for  this  particular  group  throughout  the 
country  tends  to  lower  the  standards  of  fos- 
ter care  generally,  regardless  of  the  type  of 
institution  or  agency.  See  Children  of  Un- 
married Parents. 

The  development  of  foster  care  for  children 
is  closely  connected  with  that  of  family  wel- 
fare work  and  mothers'  aid  and  maternal 
health  work.  For  obvious  reasons  relation- 
ships between  agencies  engaged  in  child  car- 
ing and  family  welfare  work  need  to  be  very 
close  if  the  welfare  of  children  is  to  be  con- 
served. There  are  indications  that  new  align- 
ments between  the  two  fields  are  taking  form. 
Through  large  transfers  of  work  to  public  un- 
employment relief  agencies  family  welfare  so- 
cieties have  been  relieved  of  heavy  burdens 
and  are  more  free  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  personality  and  social  relationships  upon 
which  many  of  the  activities  of  child-caring 
organizations  are  centered.  See  Family  Wel- 
fare Work. 

The  mothers'  aid  movement  which  followed 
the  first  White  House  Conference  (1909)  and 
the  benefits  obtained  under  compensation 
laws  greatly  diminished  the  removal  of  de- 
pendent children  from  the  homes  of  widowed 
and  other  mothers,  with  the  result  that  an 
estimate  for  the  United  States,  based  upon 
the  1930  study,  gave  256,000  children  cared 
for  in  their  homes  under  mothers'  aid  laws  as 
against  287,500  children  receiving  care  away 
from  their  own  homes.1  A  comparison  by 
states  indicates  strikingly  the  effect  of  moth- 
ers' aid  laws.  Where  such  laws  are  lacking  or 
are  only  slightly  developed  the  children  of 
widowed  mothers  constitute  a  considerably 
greater  proportion  of  the  total  in  foster  care 
than  is  true  in  states  where  widows  may 
receive  allowances  for  their  children.  See 
Mothers'  Aid. 

1  When  30  states  for  which  fairly  complete 
mothers'  aid  figures  were  obtained  were  compared 
with  31  states  supplying  figures  as  to  dependent 
children  cared  for  away  from  their  own  homes  the 
ratios  per  10,000  of  the  population  proved  to  be 
23  for  each  group. 
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Foster  Family  Care 

Though  the  two  types  of  foster  care  are 
supplementary  to  each  other,  with  the  choice 
to  be  made  on  a  case  work  basis,  the  division 
of  work  in  practice  has  been  along  rather 
arbitrary  lines.  It  is  universally  agreed  that 
infants  and  children  up  to  the  age  of  six  should 
be  cared  for  in  foster  families.  Many  factors 
determine  where  older  children  are  placed. 
Under  favorable  conditions  they  may  be  well 
cared  for  in  institutions.  They  also  present 
no  extraordinary  difficulty  for  family  care  and 
where  it  has  been  adequately  developed  they 
are  absorbed  in  large  numbers  in  family 
homes.  Children  of  any  age  who  show  physi- 
cal, mental,  or  conduct  difficulties  respond 
well  to  foster  family  care.1  Such  care  is  pro- 
vided in  boarding  and  free  homes.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  several  variations,  including 
work  homes  and  adoptive  homes.  In  the 
work  homes— which  have  obvious  dangers- 
children  who  are  old  enough  help  their  foster 
parents  at  some  form  of  work  while  attending 
school. 

Between  1923  and  1930  the  proportion  of 
children  under  both  institutional  care  and 
free  foster  family  care  was  appreciably  re- 
duced, while  the  use  of  boarding  homes  was 
greatly  increased.  On  July  1,  1930,  there 
were  9  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
(out  of  the  33  jurisdictions  studied)  which 
had  over  20  per  cent  of  their  dependent  chil- 
dren in  boarding  home  care.  These  jurisdic- 
tions, with  the  per  cents  in  each  case  in  board- 
ing homes,  were  as  follows:  New  York,  21; 
Minnesota,  21;  Ohio,  22;  Connecticut,  24; 
Pennsylvania,  27;  Michigan,  28;  the  District 
of  Columbia,  32;  Vermont,  33;  Rhode  Island, 
34;  Massachusetts,  49.  The  larger  use  of 
boarding  homes  is  noticeable  in  public  serv- 
ice. The  states  which  provide  direct  public 
care  for  dependent  children  are  doing  so  in- 
creasingly through  boarding  homes  rather 
than  in  new  institutions. 

Adoption  is  the  type  of  free  foster  care  in 
which  the  decrease  is  probably  least  marked. 
The  decline  in  the  birth  rate  tends  to  prolong 
the  demand.   This  special  type  of  foster  fam- 

1  See  Delinquent  Children,  Foster  Home 
Care  in  the  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 


ily  has  been  an  important  aid  in  dramatizing 
and  popularizing  the  field  of  foster  care.  See 
Adoption.  Particularly  gratifying  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  foster  family  care  of  in- 
fants and  of  children  presenting  special  health 
conditions.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  development  of  such  care  for 
Negro  children  and  for  children  in  rural  areas. 

Child-placing  agencies  have  many  different 
designations,  but  are  generally  called  either 
children's  aid  societies,  children's  home  so- 
cieties, children's  service  bureaus,  or  chil- 
dren's bureaus.  Of  the  261  foster  family  agen- 
cies covered  by  the  1930  study  36  per  cent 
were  under  public  auspices  (5  per  cent,  state; 
28  per  cent,  county;  and  3  per  cent,  city)  and 
64  per  cent  under  private  auspices  (41  per 
cent,  non-sectarian;  23  per  cent,  sectarian; 
and  fraternal  not  reporting). 

Due  to  the  over-crowding  of  families  dur- 
ing the  depression  it  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  find  new  family  homes  for  foster 
children  and  the  reduction  in  the  rates  of 
board  offered  by  child-placing  agencies— so 
that  the  full  cost  of  care  is  not  covered- 
closes  other  potential  foster  families  which 
have  suffered  severe  losses. 

Foster  Institution  Care 

On  the  basis  of  returns  in  1930  from  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  child-caring  agencies 
and  institutions  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  then  1,600  such  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try as  against  400  agencies  for  foster  family 
care.  Thus  the  institutions  constituted  80 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Of  1,117  foster  institu- 
tions from  which  reports  were  obtained  12 
per  cent  were  under  public  auspices  and  88 
per  cent  under  private  auspices.  Of  the  latter 
number  50  per  cent  were  sectarian  institu- 
tions, 32  per  cent  non-sectarian,  and  6  per 
cent  fraternal. 

Between  1923  and  1930  the  proportion  of 
foster  children  cared  for  in  institutions  de- 
clined from  64  per  cent  to  59  per  cent.  One 
of  the  factors  limiting  institution  expansion 
is  the  difficulty  of  securing  sufficient  funds 
for  capital  investment  in  land  and  buildings. 
On  the  other  hand  the  more  conservative  in- 
stitution leaders  find  it  difficult  to  accept  the 
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arguments  offered  for  the  replacement  of  fos- 
ter institutions  with  foster  family  services. 

From  the  standpoint  of  services  rendered, 
foster  institutions  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes:  (1)  Temporary  or  receiving  homes, 
sometimes  attached  to  foster  family  agencies. 
The  effectiveness  of  these  homes,  which  are 
used  partly  to  study  children  preparatory  to 
some  other  form  of  foster  care,  is  largely  de- 
termined by  the  quality  of  the  reception 
work.  (2)  Institutions  for  long-time  care,  the 
number  of  which  is  shrinking,  due  partly  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  needs  of  children 
requiring  such  care.  (3)  Institutions,  few  in 
number,  to  meet  special  needs.  Their  growth 
is  dependent  on  a  wider  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  dependent  children  and  the  necessity 
for  certain  services  which  can  not  be  provided 
through  the  use  of  foster  families.  (4)  Diag- 
nostic or  study  homes,  specially  equipped  for 
shelter  or  clinical  services.  It  is  the  practice 
for  children  studied  in  such  homes  to  be  re- 
turned to  relatives  or  referred  for  some  other 
type  of  foster  care  best  suited  to  their  needs. 

Institutions  care  for  large  numbers  of  small 
children  who  present  no  special  problems  of 
health,  behavior,  or  personality.  The  ten- 
dency seems  to  be  away  from  the  present  ex- 
tensive use  of  institutions  for  such  children. 
It  is  recognized,  however,  that  group  care  for 
older  children  holds  possibilities  which  it  is 
often  difficult  to  develop  in  foster  homes,  es- 
pecially if  removal  occurs  after  puberty. 

Many  institutions  have  departments  in 
charge  of  selected  workers  for  placing  children 
in  foster  families  after  a  period  spent  in  the 
institution  itself.  Some  institutions  are  de- 
veloping programs  for  aiding  children  for 
limited  periods  in  their  own  homes. 

Cottage  types  of  buildings  are  being  in- 
creasingly used  instead  of  large  structures. 
There  are  approximately  15,000  cottage 
mothers  in  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
To  a  very  large  extent  their  needs  for  training 
and  supervision  have  been  ignored,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  part  they  play  is  as 
significant  as  that  of  foster  parents. 

Institutions  report  increasing  expenditures 
for  health  services,  more  careful  consideration 
of  recreational  needs,  increasing  use  of  out- 


side educational  services,  development  of 
extra-mural  activities,  integration  of  institu- 
tional work  with  the  field  of  community  plan- 
ning, and  wider  participation  by  staff  work- 
ers in  the  facilities  offered  by  schools  of  social 
work. 

Public  and  Private  Agencies 

The  foster  care  of  dependent  children  is 
still  largely  within  the  hands  of  private  insti- 
tutions and  agencies.  In  the  1930  study  it 
appeared  that  77  per  cent  of  the  foster  chil- 
dren reported  were  cared  for  under  private 
auspices.  The  great  interest  of  religious 
bodies  in  the  field  of  foster  care  tends  to  re- 
tard the  movement  in  various  states  toward 
a  public  child-caring  program. 

In  almost  all  states  the  separation  of  de- 
pendent children  from  their  families  must  be 
authorized,  generally,  by  juvenile  courts  or 
by  poor  law  or  other  public  officials.  Though 
there  is  a  tendency  to  place  this  responsibility 
in  the  hands  of  boards  or  departments  of 
public  welfare  there  is  little  prospect  that  the 
juvenile  courts  will  soon  surrender  their 
present  power  and  authority  in  this  field. 

In  1930  some  form  of  direct  care  for  de- 
pendent children  was  provided  by  31  states. 
A  few  of  these  states  have  broad  compre- 
hensive child-care  programs,  developed  either 
through  a  centralized  state  organization  or 
strong  county  boards.  Marked  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  direction  of  a  consolidating 
public  family  and  foster  care  service  in  such 
boards. 

Training  for  Foster  Care 

Foster  care  for  dependent  children,  how- 
ever expressed,  requires  special  training. 
Schools  of  social  work  recognize  this  fact  by 
giving  courses  in  fundamental  children's  case 
work,  with  opportunities  for  field  experience 
under  the  direction  of  experienced  workers. 
Some  schools  offer  special  courses  for  the 
training  of  executives  and  other  workers  in 
institutions  and  agencies.  Increasing  con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  the  content  of 
these  courses.  This  is  a  responsibility  which 
the  training  schools  recognize  must  be  shared 
with  executives  and  workers  in  the  field. 
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The  demand  for  adequately  trained  work- 
ers is  greater  than  the  number  being  gradu- 
ated from  the  professional  schools.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  for  many  institutions  and 
agencies  to  give  training  to  all  or  a  part  of 
their  staff  members.  In  some  agencies  this 
apprenticeship  training  is  carefully  planned 
and  supervised. 

Certain  states  now  have  carefully  stand- 
ardized requirements  controlling  the  employ- 
ment of  workers  who  are  in  charge  of  county 
child  welfare  boards,  and  many  state  depart- 
ments and  some  state  conferences  of  social 
work  provide  special  institutes  for  the  guid- 
ance and  training  of  employers  in  the  chil- 
dren's field.  The  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  conducts  institutes  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  in  these  has  given  special 
consideration  to  the  needs  of  cottage  mothers. 

Financing  Private  Foster  Care 

Large  public  subsidies  are  granted  to  pri- 
vate agencies  and  institutions  for  the  care  of 
dependent  children.  Since  the  children  so 
cared  for  are  reported  as  being  under  private 
care  all  published  figures  as  to  the  proportion 
of  dependent  children  cared  for  at  public 
expense  are  understatements. 

Substantial  subsidies  to  private  agencies 
are  very  general  and  are  of  two  kinds— per 
capita  payments  for  services  rendered  and 
lump-sum  payments.  Payments  of  the  latter 
type  rarely  cover  the  cost  of  the  services.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  grants  to  private 
agencies  are  made  not  only  by  states  but  also 
out  of  county  or  town  poor  funds. 

Undoubtedly  the  majority  of  the  leaders  in 
children's  work  are  opposed  to  subsidies  in 
principle,  believing  that  when  public  funds 
are  appropriated  for  the  care  of  dependent 
children  they  should  be  made  to  public  insti- 
tutions and  agencies.  There  is  a  strong 
minority,  however,  which  believes  that  sub- 
sidies to  private  agencies  are  necessary.  In 
Massachusetts  it  is  unconstitutional  to  ap- 
propriate public  money  to  private  organiza- 
tions. The  same  is  true  in  New  York  for 
state  funds,  but  in  that  state  and  elsewhere 
the  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  the  funds 
of  counties,  municipalities,  towns,  and  town- 


ships.   For  the  entire  country  the  appropria- 
tions under  the  latter  heading  are  very  large. 

State  and  National  Influences 

The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration (FERA)  and  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  are  the  dominant  federal  in- 
fluences in  relation  to  child  dependency. 
There  are  indications  that  the  latter  will  have 
increased  responsibility  if  the  proposals  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Economic  Security 
are  enacted.  In  addition  to  provisions  relat- 
ing to  foster  care,  including  advisory  rela- 
tionships in  the  field  of  dependency  and  neg- 
lect, the  Committee's  program  included 
federal  aid  and  supervision  in  the  fields  of 
infant  and  maternal  hygiene  and  mothers' 
aid. 

State  departments  are  important  influences 
in  the  foster  care  field  not  only  because  of 
their  direct  work  but  through  their  super- 
visory powers  over  private  institutions  and 
agencies.  These  powers  are  limited  in  some 
states— as  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania— and  are  quite  extensive  in 
Alabama,  Minnesota,  and  certain  other 
states.  Progress  is  being  made  by  the  depart- 
ments in  controlling  the  establishment  of 
new  private  child  welfare  organizations. 

Co-operating  with  the  federal  Children's 
Bureau  and  other  national  interests  is  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America  which  in- 
cludes in  its  membership  a  large  proportion 
of  the  leading  foster  institutions  and  foster 
family  agencies  of  the  country.  These  public 
and  private  agencies,  in  co-operation  with  the 
faculties  of  schools  of  social  work,  have 
greatly  enriched  the  literature  of  foster  care, 
revealing  an  encouraging  depth  of  under- 
standing and  awareness  of  the  major  needs  of 
dependent  children. 

Results  of  the  Depression 

In  a  very  direct  fashion  federal  emergency 
relief  funds,  now  supporting  in  their  own 
families  more  than  7,000,000  children  under 
16,  have  been  a  protecting  influence  to  the 
whole  structure  of  foster  care.  The  standards 
have  not  been  uniform,  and  in  many  places 
they  are  low,  but  without  the  program  many 
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children  would  doubtless  have  fared  worse,  or 
would  have  been  separated  from  their  homes 
because  of  the  poverty  of  their  families.  In 
addition  to  this  support  from  the  FERA  and 
its  affiliated  state  administrations  the  finely 
conceived  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  de- 
velopment has  absorbed  large  numbers  of 
older  adolescent  children  who  have  been  dis- 
charged from  institutions  and  agencies. 

Unemployment  has  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  mothers  with  dependent  children 
who  are  receiving  public  relief.  In  many 
states  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  so 
assisted  equals  or  exceeds  the  number  re- 
ceiving grants  under  mothers'  aid  laws.  Where 
there  are  unemployed  children  over  16  years 
of  age  in  a  family,  unemployment  relief  is 
often  more  advantageous  than  a  mothers'  aid 
grant.  In  many  places  mothers'  aid  families 
are  being  reduced  to  lower  subsistence  levels. 
The  proposal  for  federal  aid  to  state  mothers' 
aid  systems,  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Economic  Secu- 
rity, is  therefore  highly  significant.  An  inte- 
grated federal-state  mothers'  aid  program 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  marked  influence  upon 
the  number  of  children  under  foster  care.  See 
Mothers'  Aid. 

During  the  depression  there  has  been  a 
marked  decrease  not  only  in  annual  contribu- 
tions for  private  foster  care  institutions  and 
agencies  but  also  in  endowments  and  large 
special  gifts.  A  considerable  number  of  or- 
ganizations have,  therefore,  had  to  draw 
heavily  on  their  capital  funds  for  current 
expenses.  Many  of  the  economies  they  have 
made— including  mergers  and  the  transfer  of 
children  from  private  to  public  care— have 
seriously  affected  their  work.  In  view  of  this 
situation,  and  in  order  to  check  demoraliza- 
tion in  the  foster  care  field,  it  was  urged  at  a 
conference  called  in  December,  1933,  by  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America  that  appro- 
priations be  made  to  private  agencies  by  state 
and  local  governments.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, states,  cities,  and  counties  were  them- 
selves in  such  financial  difficulties  that  com- 
pliance with  that  recommendation  was  not 
possible. 

In  spite  of  strong  appeals  made  to  the 


FERA  to  enter  the  field  of  juvenile  depen- 
dency that  agency's  direct  participation  has 
been  only  sporadic.  Its  emphasis  has  been 
upon  local  and  state  responsibility — public 
and  private— for  the  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren. A  minority  of  children's  leaders,  how- 
ever, are  still  uncertain  as  to  whether  children 
in  need  can  be  left  safely  to  state  or  local 
responsibility.  Federal  participation  was  in 
fact  proposed  in  the  report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Economic  Security  and  in  the 
Wagner  "Economic  Security  Bill"  introduced 
in  Congress  on  January  17,  1935. 
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FOUNDATIONS  IN  SOCIAL  WORK. 
Though  the  term  "foundation"  has  an  an- 
cient Anglo-Saxon  lineage  in  the  law,  it  was 
not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  it  came  to  enjoy  common  usage. 
A  foundation  may  be  defined  as  a  private 
legal  agency,  established  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  and  appropriating  funds  without 
profit  to  itself.  When  it  is  established  by  a 
single  donor — through  a  will  or  testament 
or  other  legal  act — it  is  commonly  called  a 
"foundation";  when  created  by  a  group  of 
donors  the  name  "community  trust"  is  ordi- 
narily used.  Community  trusts  at  one  time 
seemed  likely  to  become  very  powerful  in  the 
sphere  of  social  welfare.  During  recent  years, 
however,  they  have  shown  a  steady  decline, 
both  in  numbers  and  in  funds.  Usually  their 
funds  are  held  by  trust  companies  and  dis- 
bursements are  directed  by  a  committee,  a 
minority  of  whose  members  are  appointed  by 
the  company,  the  others  being  selected  by 
local  public  officials. 

Number,  Purposes,  and  Policies 

The  exact  number  of  foundations  is  not 
known.  Approximately  400  have  existed  in 
this  country  at  one  time  or  another  and  the 
number  now  operating  is  probably  about  300. 
Accurate  information  is  available  from  less 
than  100.  Current  lists  include  the  names 
and  addresses  of  over  200  foundations  which 
furnish  no  information  for  public  purposes. 
In  addition  there  are  40  community  trusts, 
only  about  half  of  which  are  now  operating. 
By  far  the  major  proportion  of  foundations 
are  in  the  eastern  states.  Approximately 
half  have  their  headquarters  in  New  York 
City. 

In  the  absence  of  accurate  information 
concerning  foundations  and  community  trusts 
generally   one   must    resort    to   the   use   of 
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samples.  A  sizeable  and  perhaps  fairly  re- 
liable sample  has  recently  been  studied  and 
the  results  are  soon  to  be  published.1  During 
the  decade  1920-1930  the  expenditures  of  100 
foundations  and  community  trusts  amounted 
to  approximately  $500,000,000.  If  this  is 
assumed  to  represent  interest  (at  5  per  cent) 
the  principal  sum  available  to  these  agencies 
during  the  period  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  one  billion  dollars.  The  total  expenditures 
are  shown  in  round  numbers  in  the  following 
table: 

100  Foundations  and  Community  Trusts 


Objects 

Expenditures 

Per  Cent 

1920-1930 

of  Total 

Education 

$223,000,000 

43.0 

Health 

172,000,000 

33.1 

Social  Welfare 

75,000,000 

14.5 

Administration* 

16,000,000 

3.1 

Recreation 

9,000,000 

1.7 

Religion 

8,000,000 

1.5 

International  Relations 

8,000,000 

1.5 

Law  and  Government 

7,000,000 

1.4 

Race  Relations 

900,000 

.2 

Miscellaneous 

200,000 

b 

Total 

$519,100,000 

100.0 

aThe  costs  of  administering  the  foundations 
and  community  trusts. 

b  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

The  category  "social  welfare"  as  used  in 
the  table  is  not  wholly  adequate  as  a  de- 
scription of  social  work.  It  includes  sums 
appropriated  on  behalf  of  handicapped,  mal- 
adjusted, dependent,  and  defective  persons, 
and  for  purposes  of  settlement  houses,  com- 
munity organization,  relief,  prevention,  and 
counsel.  Social  work  in  the  fields  of  health, 
recreation,  and  race  relations  is  included 
within  the  categories  so  named.  From  the 
standpoint  of  their  relation  to  social  work  the 
following  inferences  concerning  foundations 
and  community  trusts  seem  to  be  well 
founded. 

1.  Community  trusts  spend  the  bulk  of 
their  income  on  projects  which  may  be  classi- 
fied as  social  welfare;  moreover,  their  ex- 
penditures are  almost  wholly  limited  to  sup- 
plementing the  budgets  of  local  community 
agencies. 


1  See  Lindeman,  infra  cit. 


2.  Foundations  do  not  generally  contrib- 
ute to  the  budgets  of  local  social  agencies; 
they  tend  to  confine  their  appropriations  to 
national  agencies  and  to  emphasize  social 
research  rather  than  social  work. 

3.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
foundations  make  some  contributions  to  so- 
cial welfare,  the  sums  thus  appropriated 
represent  only  14  per  cent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures. 

These  conclusions  need  to  be  modified 
slightly  in  the  light  of  more  recent  experiences, 
for,  during  the  current  depression,  numerous 
foundations  have  altered  their  policies  in 
favor  of  social  welfare  and  relief.  One  foun- 
dation alone  during  1933  made  an  emergency 
appropriation  of  $350,000  for  local  and  na- 
tional social  agencies. 

The  Foundations  Related  to  Social  Work 

In  Part  1 1  of  the  Social  Work  Year  Book  48 
foundations  are  included  which  are  national 
—or  at  least  more  than  local— in  the  object 
of  their  grants  or  in  the  nature  of  their 
direct  activities,  or  whose  local  research  or 
research  grants  are  of  national  significance. 
These  are  the  following:1 

Foundations  which   support  general  research 
projects,  sometimes  in  several  fields: 

Brookings  Institution 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 

Commonwealth  Fund 

General  Education  Board 

Harmon  Foundation 

Nathan  Hofheimer  Foundation 

Rockefeller  Foundation 

Julius  Rosenwald  Fund 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 

Scripps  Foundation 

Spelman  Fund  of  New  York 

Foundations  which  emphasise  public  health, 
and  problems  of  mental  and  physical  health: 

American  Foundation  for  Mental  Hygiene 
Brush  Foundation 

Children's  Hospital  Research  Foundation 
Foundation  for  Positive  Health 
W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund 

Sturgis  Fund  of  the  Winifred  Masterson  Burke 
Relief  Foundation 

1  For  convenience  each  foundation  is  named  in 
but  one  group,  the  one  indicated  by  its  major 
activity. 
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Foundations  which  emphasise  child  welfare: 

Behavior  Research  Fund 

Child  Education  Foundation 

Children's  Fund  of  Michigan 

Duke  Endowment 

Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center 

Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund 

Foundations  for  other  special  specified  pur- 
poses: 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 

Teaching 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge  Foundation 
Maurice  and  Laura  Falk  Foundation 
Genetic  Foundation 
Human  Betterment  Foundation 
Anna  T.  Jeanes  Foundation 
Payne  Fund 
Phelps-Stokes  Fund 
Planning  Foundation  of  America 
Pollak  Foundation  for  Economic  Research 
Race  Betterment  Foundation 
John  F.  Slater  Fund 
Twentieth  Century  Fund 
Matilda  Ziegler  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Foundations  and  community  trusts  which  in 
addition  to  supporting  local  social  agencies 
carry  on  local  social  research  which  has  na- 
tional significance: 

Bemis-Taylor  Foundation 

Buffalo  Foundation 

Buhl  Foundation 

Chicago  Community  Trust 

Cleveland  Foundation 

Thomas  Skelton  Harrison  Foundation 

New  York  Foundation 

Wieboldt  Foundation 

While  these  foundations  and  trusts  have 
much  in  common,  there  is  considerable  di- 
versity as  to  the  geographical  area  in  which 
they  operate,  in  their  methods  of  work  and  in 
the  fields  chosen  for  special  cultivation.  Some 
limit  their  work  to  the  city  in  which  they  are 
situated,  others  to  the  state  or  nation,  while 
the  scope  of  a  few  is  world-wide.  Some  are 
empowered  to  use  only  the  income  from  their 
principal  fund,  while  others  may  distribute 
both  income  and  capital;  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances a  time  limit  (usually  25  or  30  years) 
has  been  set  within  which  the  total  amount 
must  be  disbursed.  Some  engage  in  no  work 
as  an  operating  agency,  but  pursue  their 
purposes  by  the  making  of  grants;  others 
maintain  permanent  staffs  and  carry  on  work 
under  their  own  auspices;  and  a  few  do  both. 


Some  Recent  Trends 

Although  many  if  not  most  foundations 
are  limited  in  their  activities  by  the  wills  of 
the  donors,  it  is  possible  to  detect  certain 
trends.  It  often  happens  that  the  terms  of 
the  donor's  will  are  sufficiently  general  to 
allow  for  considerable  variation.  Moreover 
during  recent  years  the  task  of  managing  a 
foundation  fund  has  come  to  be  recognized  as 
one  requiring  technical  qualifications,  and  as 
more  highly  trained  men  and  women  are  re- 
cruited for  important  positions  policies  are 
evolved  which  reflect  their  backgrounds  and 
interests.  In  general  the  earlier  foundations 
devoted  their  funds  primarily  to  existing 
institutions,  most  of  them  in  the  fields  of 
education,  health,  or  social  welfare.  A  later 
stage  was  characterized  by  a  shift  of  interest 
to  research.  The  unusual  concern  for  social 
fact-finding  which  marked  the  two  recent 
decades  was  surely  stimulated  by  foundation 
grants;  in  some  degree  it  was  probably  caused 
by  them. 

The  most  recent  emphasis  in  appropriation 
policies  has  been  upon  what  is  called  "demon- 
stration," the  foundations  furnishing  the  ini- 
tial investment  for  new  enterprises  and  con- 
ducting experiments  which  are  intended  to 
convince  local,  county,  state,  or  national 
agencies  of  the  validity  of  the  projects.  It 
is  further  presumed  that  such  demonstrations 
will  call  forth  continuing  support  from  other 
sources,  including  local  taxing  units.  In 
many  cases  projects  initiated  by  foundations 
have  been  carried  forward  with  continuing 
foundation  support,  supplemented  by  funds 
secured  in  other  ways. 

Although  the  increased  interest  manifested 
in  social  welfare  during  the  current  depres- 
sion may  be  interpreted  as  an  emergency 
response,  it  seems  probable  that  in  some 
instances  the  experience  will  cause  a  slight 
re-direction  of  foundation  policies. 
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FOUR-H  CLUBS.  See  Agriculture,  State 
Extension  Agencies. 

FRATERNAL  ORDERS.  A  program  of 
service  to  dependent  members  and  their 
families  is  a  characteristic  of  most  fraternal 
orders.  It  is  featured  in  the  advertisements 
of  some  orders  as  a  definite  part  of  an  insur- 
ance plan  for  children  and  adults  of  all  ages. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  service  to 
widows,  orphan  children,  the  aged,  the  infirm, 
and,  recently,  crippled  children. 

Because  of  difficulties  of  definition  no  fig- 
ures are  offered  as  to  the  number  of  fraternal 
orders  in  the  United  States.  A  liberal  inter- 
pretation might  include  the  many  burial 
societies  common  in  Negro  communities  in 
the  South.  Many  of  the  nationalistic  or 
foreign  language  societies  should  be  included 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  should  be  con- 
sidered political  and  which  are  fraternal.  The 
Foreign  Language  Information  Service  lists 
100  societies  in  greater  New  York  and  nearby 
towns,  representing  26  countries,  most  of 
which  have  characteristics  of  fraternal  orders. 
The  wealthy  and  socially  privileged  are  found 
in  the  membership  of  some  orders,  but  many 
of  them  rely  upon  one  or  more  forms  of 
mutual  aid  or  life  insurance  as  an  attraction 
for  new  members.    Other  ties  are  religious, 


racial,  political,  and  sometimes  occupational 
interests. 

Membership  in  most  fraternal  orders  is  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  their  services  are 
limited  to  members  or  to  those  of  a  member's 
family  who  are  dependent  upon  him.  A 
lapse  in  membership  may  mean  that  these 
services  are  unavailable,  a  situation  which 
accounts  for  the  frequently  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  unemployed  to  keep  their  lodge  dues 
paid,  even  when  it  means  a  sacrifice  of  com- 
mon necessities.  Such  situations  reflect  a 
weakness  in  fraternalism  as  a  remedy  for 
severe  forms  of  social  distress.  After  a  man 
has  suffered  months  or  years  of  unemploy- 
ment or  illness  he  may  be  unable  to  retain 
membership  in  the  order  at  the  very  time 
when  his  need  for  mutual  aid  is  greatest. 

Typical  Orders  and  Their  Services 

Orders  in  which  typical  or  unusual  social 
services  have  been  developed  most  extensively 
include  the  following: 

Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons:  34  institu- 
tions for  children  in  27  states,  many  having  de- 
partments or  separate  buildings  for  the  aged;  al- 
lowances to  widows  and  their  children.  The  Su- 
preme Council,  33d  Degree,  Northern  Masonic 
Jurisdiction,  U.  S.  A.  (Ancient  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite)  has  given  financial  support  to  research  in 
dementia  praecox. 

American  Legion:  a  national  child  welfare  serv- 
ice, with  regional,  state,  and  local  units,  and  with  a 
strong  tradition  for  utilizing  existing  social  agen- 
cies and  supporting  them.  Only  when  such  re- 
sources fail  does  the  Legion  provide  service  di- 
rectly through  its  child  welfare  committee.  The 
Legion  also  conducts  an  Americanism  program 
with  three  major  objectives — education,  youth 
activities,  and  community  service. 

Brotherhood  of  American  Trainmen :  a  hospital 
service  for  members. 

Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen:  insurance 
benefits;  voluntary  local  relief;  an  institution  for 
children — the  "City  of  Childhood"  near  Elgin 
(111.) — and  a  proposed  home  for  the  aged  in 
California. 

Brotherhood  of  Protective  Order  of  Elks:  gen- 
erous provision  for  its  dependents,  with  little  re- 
liance upon  institutions. 

B'nai  B'rith:  5  regional  institutions  for  children. 

Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows:  40  institu- 
tions in  35  states,  many  having  departments  for 
the  aged  as  well  as  for  children. 

Independent  Order  of  Red  Men:  allowances 
to  widows  and  their  children. 

Junior  Order,  United  American  Mechanics: 
two  large  institutions  for  children  at  Tiffin  (Ohio) 
and  Lexington  (N.  C). 
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Knights  of  Pythias:  institutions  for  the  aged 
and  children. 

Loyal  Order  of  Moose:  a  large  national  institu- 
tion for  children  at  Mooseheart  (111.);  an  institu- 
tion for  the  aged  at  Moosehaven  (Fla.);  home 
allowances  to  widows  and  their  children.    • 

Mystic  Order  of  the  Shrine:  regional  hospitals 
for  crippled  children. 

Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  of  America: 
student  loans;  aid  to  sick,  needy,  and  crippled 
members;  athletic  clubs;  dramatic  circles,  choirs, 
and  orchestras;  Scout  troops. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars:  a  farm  school  for 
children. 

Women's  Benefit  Association:  health  centers. 

Woodmen  of  the  World:  a  tuberculosis  sani- 
tarium. 

Institutional  Activities 

Institutions  for  the  aged  and  children 
represent  the  earliest  efforts  of  most  orders  to 
provide  social  service  for  members  and  their 
families.  Few  of  the  larger  orders  are  with- 
out one  or  more  of  these  institutions.  The 
exceptions  include  certain  Masonic  grand 
lodges,  the  American  Legion  in  its  national 
program,  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Red 
Men. 

Fraternal  orders  have  been  slow  to  place 
their  social  service  on  a  case  work  basis. 
Most  of  their  institutions  still  determine 
admissions  and  discharges  by  applying  rigid 
rules.  Ordinarily  the  service  is  limited  to 
orphans  and  half  orphans  and  usually  only 
fatherless  children  are  received.  The  exclu- 
sion of  motherless  children  whose  fathers  are 
living  is  difficult  to  explain,  but  the  policy 
persists  in  many  institutions.  Some  orders, 
however,  are  adopting  a  more  flexible  pro- 
gram, most  of  the  fatherless  children  being 
kept  at  home  with  their  mothers,  with  allow- 
ances provided  to  make  this  possible.  When 
children  have  neither  father  nor  mother  there 
is  a  tendency  to  provide  foster  care  in  institu- 
tions and  occasionally  in  family  homes.  Where 
service  is  on  a  case  work  basis  decision  in 
relation  to  each  family  and  child  for  whom 
application  is  made  is  coming  to  be  based 
upon  their  particular  needs.  See  Foster 
Care  for  Children. 

The  present  tendency  to  aid  dependent 
mothers  and  their  children  in  their  own  homes 
was  preceded  by  several  efforts  to  provide  for 
them  together  in  institutions.  Usually  this 
meant  giving  the  widows  of  lodge  members 


preference  in  filling  vacancies  on  the  staffs  of 
children's  institutions,  without  sufficient  re- 
gard for  their  qualifications  as  workers.  Con- 
sequent embarrassment  to  the  superintend- 
ents or  others  responsible  for  maintaining 
effective  administration  has  led  several  insti- 
tutions to  abandon  the  policy. 

Another  practice  now  increasingly  recog- 
nized as  undesirable  is  the  housing  of  the 
aged  and  children  in  the  same  institution  or 
at  least  in  the  same  building.  Most  new 
projects  provide  widely-separated  buildings 
or  entirely  separate  premises  for  these  two 
types  of  clients.  Several  institutions  in 
which  the  aged  and  children  are  now  housed 
together  are  laying  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  entirely  separate  units  of  service. 

The  Masons  and  the  Odd  Fellows  have 
their  work  organized  independently  in  each 
jurisdiction,  these  usually  being  coterminous 
with  states.  A  local  or  state  institution  has 
several  advantages,  particularly  when  the 
staff  is  capable  of  engaging  in  social  case 
work.  Its  proximity  to  the  families  and  com- 
munities from  which  its  wards  have  come 
facilitates  visits  from  relatives  and  other 
valuable  contacts  which  may  hasten  the  re- 
habilitation of  many  families.  Orders  which 
have  national  or  regional  homes  are  handi- 
capped because  of  the  distance  separating 
them  from  the  families  they  are  serving.  On 
the  other  hand  the  large  and  impressive 
national  homes  are  of  advantage  in  promot- 
ing membership.  Members  often  make  long 
pilgrimages  to  visit  the  institution  which 
they  support.  Radio  programs  broadcast 
from  Mooseheart  have  kept  the  members  in 
close  touch  with  their  one  center  of  child 
welfare  service.  For  small  orders,  moreover, 
a  single  national  institution  is  more  eco- 
nomical. These  advantages  point  to  a  prob- 
able persistence  in  the  operation  of  national 
homes  by  many  orders,  while  the  demon- 
strated publicity  values  they  possess  help  to 
explain  the  tendency  of  fraternal  orders  to 
build  institutions  rather  than  to  support  less 
tangible  forms  of  social  service.  Whether 
local  or  national,  the  fraternal  institutions 
for  children  most  recently  constructed  have 
usually  been  built  on  the  cottage  plan  while 
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those  erected  for  the  aged  have  been  of  the 
congregate  type. 

Non-Institutional  Activities 

Allowances  which  permit  children  or  the 
aged  to  remain  in  their  own  homes  are  pro- 
vided by  many  orders.  Such  service  has  been 
developed  in  place  of  institutional  care  by 
the  Independent  Order  of  Red  Men  and  by 
several  Masonic  grand  lodges.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  these  allowances  supplement 
an  institutional  program  and  are  provided 
only  for  beneficiaries  for  whom  institutional 
residence  seems  unnecessary.  In  many  cases 
this  form  of  service  has  been  found  more 
suitable  and  also  much  more  economical  than 
institutional  care.  The  use  of  foster  homes 
for  children  is  still  uncommon  in  fraternal 
programs.  A  definite  trend  in  this  direction 
is  observable,  however,  especially  where  the 
institutions  have  employed  social  workers 
and  are  becoming  aware  that  various  types  of 
service  must  be  used  if  the  needs  of  depend- 
ent children  are  to  be  met. 

Two  institutions  may  be  referred  to  in 
illustration  of  these  trends  away  from  strictly 
institutional  care.  The  Masonic  Home  of 
Georgia  formerly  provided  only  institutional 
care  for  its  approximately  200  children.  The 
number  in  the  institution  has  been  reduced 
to  about  100  and  about  150  now  are  under 
supervision  in  family  homes.  In  June,  1934, 
the  Masonic  Children's  Home  of  California 
had  172  children  living  at  the  institution,  49 
at  home  with  their  mothers  or  other  relatives 
under  allowances,  and  7  in  family  boarding 
homes.  The  children  with  their  mothers  and 
those  in  foster  homes  were  receiving  super- 
vision from  the  Home's  social  worker. 

Activities  other  than  the  care  of  dependent 
aged  and  children  include  the  following: 
child  welfare  research,  hospitals  for  crippled 
children,  general  hospitals,  tuberculosis  sana- 
toria, health  centers,  student  loan  funds, 
recreational  programs,  and  the  promotion  of 
social  legislation.    See  Crippled  Children. 

In  a  few  orders  the  work  is  under  leader- 
ship which  permits  education  of  the  member- 
ship in  the  fields  of  health,  recreation,  and 
social  service.    For  the  most  part,  however, 


the  executive  and  staffs  are  without  profes- 
sional training  in  social  service.  Though  the 
isolation  of  the  institutions  from  other  social 
agencies  is  still  great,  it  is  decreasing  as  the 
social  service  programs  of  the  orders  are 
diversified  and  as  it  becomes  more  common 
to  employ  social  workers  accustomed  to  co- 
operating with  other  agencies. 

As  the  trends  now  observable  become  more 
pronounced  fraternal  orders  can  be  expected 
to  occupy  increasingly  important  positions  in 
several  fields  of  social  work.  At  present, 
however,  even  the  most  backward  of  these 
bodies  are  potential  reservoirs  of  welfare 
power. 
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GEORGE  JUNIOR  REPUBLICS.  See 
Juvenile  Training  Schools. 

GIRL  SCOUTS.  See  in  Scouting  and  Re- 
lated Organizations. 

GIRLS'  CLUBS.  Because  girls'  clubs  are 
organized  and  administered  under  a  variety 
of  auspices  they  are  described  in  the  present 
volume  in  several  different  articles— Hous- 
ing for  Girls  and  Women,  Scouting  and 
Related  Organizations  (Sections  on  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  Girl  Scouts,  Junior  Achievement, 
and  Pioneer  Youth  of  America),  Social  Set- 
tlements, and  in  Youth  Service  Associa- 
tions (Sections  on  Jewish  Community  Cen- 
ters and  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations). 

In  addition  to  the  clubs  thus  organized, 
local  clubs  exist  in  a  considerable  number  of 
large  and  small  cities  which  are  not  affiliated 
with  any  of  the  preceding  groups  of  national 
agencies.  In  the  absence  of  a  national  organi- 
zation representing  these  independent  local 
enterprises  no  general  description  can  be 
given  of  their  work.  For  a  period  of  nearly  50 
years  after  1881  many  such  clubs,  with  con- 
stituencies chiefly  of  employed  girls  and 
women,  were  united  in  the  National  League 
of  Girls'  Clubs,  an  organization  which  was 
discontinued  in  1928.  For  a  history  of  that 
movement  see  Girls'  Clubs  in  the  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  1929. 

GIRLS'  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES.  See  in 
Youth  Service  Associations  in  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

GIRLS' PROTECTIVE  WORK.  See  Child 
and  Youth  Protection. 

GOODWILL  INDUSTRIES.  See  Salvage 
Activities. 

GROUP  INSURANCE.  See  Medical  Care 
and  Personnel  Administration  in  In- 
dustry. 


THE  HANDICAPPED.1  Social  work  for  the 
handicapped  is  conducted  under  many  types 
of  agencies  and  many  auspices.  The  follow- 
ing paragraphs— in  which  the  general  handi- 
caps of  dependency  and  delinquency,  and  the 
more  specific  handicap  of  acute  or  chronic 
disease  are  not  considered— aim  to  co-ordi- 
nate the  separate  articles  in  this  volume  in 
which  these  activities  are  described. 

The  physically  handicapped  constitute  the 
most  conspicuous  group  of  those  whose  handi- 
caps are  specific.  See  the  Blind,  Crippled 
Children,  the  Deaf,  and  the  Hard  of 
Hearing.  Although  these  classes  appeal 
particularly  to  the  philanthropic  impulse, 
activities  for  their  welfare— except  for  the 
hard  of  hearing  group— are  now  predomi- 
nantly public  functions.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  programs  are  so  largely  edu- 
cational and  are  therefore  administered  by 
state  or  local  departments  in  that  field.  See 
Education,  State  Agencies.  In  several 
states,  however,  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration or  supervision  of  institutions  in 
which  these  classes  are  trained  is  assigned  to 
state  departments  of  public  welfare.  See 
Public  Welfare,  State  Agencies.  Men- 
tally handicapped  persons  constitute  a  second 
group.  The  mentally  diseased  or  deficient 
are  cared  for  in  special  hospitals  or  in  institu- 
tions for  the  feeble-minded,  and  special  classes 
in  the  public  schools  have  been  formed  for 
mentally  deficient  children.  See  Mental  De- 
ficiency and  Mental  Diseases.  For  non- 
institutional  treatment  of  mental  problems 
and  problems  of  maladjusted  personality  the 
services  of  mental  hygiene  clinics  and  psy- 
chiatric clinics  for  children  are  available. 
See  Mental  Hygiene  and  Psychiatric 
Clinics  for  Children.  In  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent group  are  those  who  are  handicapped 
due  to  industrial  injuries.  See  Industrial 
Injuries. 

Because  these  disadvantaged  children  and 
adults  have  many  common  problems  which 
necessitate  similar  types  of  treatment, 
some  of  the  organized  activities  for  their 


GROUP  WORK.  See  Social  Group  Work. 


1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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benefit  are  considered  in  a  series  of  func- 
tional articles.  See  Occupational  Ther- 
apy, Rehabilitation,  Salvage  Activities, 
Vocational  Education,  and  Vocational 
Guidance. 

HANDICRAFTS.   See  in  Recreation. 


conservation  of  hearing,  particularly  in  chil- 
dren, and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  hard  of 
hearing  adults.  At  the  time  of  its  formation 
there  were  only  nine  organizations  for  the 
hard  of  hearing  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  today  there  are  147  such  organiza- 
tions. 


THE  HARD  OF  HEARING.*  The  term 
"hard  of  hearing"  is  applied  to  persons  who 
have  lost  varying  degrees  of  hearing  after  the 
establishment  of  speech  and  the  ability  to 
understand  language.  The  term  "deafened " 
has  also  been  applied  to  persons  with  im- 
paired hearing,  but  its  use  is  being  discon- 
tinued in  this  country  because  of  confusion 
with  the  word  "deaf."  For  activities  for 
the  latter  group— often  referred  to  as  "deaf 
mutes"— see  the  Deaf. 

A  conservative  estimate,  based  on  group 
tests  of  school  children  and  drafted  men, 
gives  the  number  of  hard  of  hearing  persons 
in  the  United  States  as  10,000,000.  Well- 
known  authorities  have  stated  that  17,000,- 
000  persons  have  some  impairment  in  hear- 
ing. It  is  further  estimated  that  there  are 
3,000,000  school  children  who  may  become 
seriously  handicapped  adults  if  something 
is  not  done  to  check  the  onslaught  of  deaf- 
ness. 

The  hard  of  hearing  adult  must  readjust 
his  whole  life  to  his  changed  condition.  Since 
deafness  usually  brings  with  it  depression, 
sensitiveness,  suspicion,  and  a  feeling  of  in- 
feriority, the  process  of  rehabilitation  is  grad- 
ual and  is  best  accomplished  by  a  frank  ad- 
mission of  the  handicap,  with  a  determina- 
tion to  acquire  the  art  of  lip  reading  and  to 
use  a  satisfactory  hearing  device  when  such 
mechanical  aid  is  possible.  Lip  reading  has 
been  the  foundation  stone  of  social  work  for 
the  hard  of  hearing.  In  recent  years  hearing 
aids  have  improved  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  also  are  vital  factors  in  helping  to  re- 
store normal  conditions. 

In  1919  the  American  Federation  of  Or- 
ganizations for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  was 
formed  for  the  prevention  of  deafness  and  the 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  Deaf. 


The  Program  for  Adults 

All  organizations  for  the  hard  of  hearing— 
generally  called  "leagues,"  "speech  reading 
clubs,"  or  "guilds"— provide  lip  reading 
practice  and  social  opportunities.  Many  of 
the  larger  leagues  carry  on  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties, including  the  following:  employment 
bureaus,  whose  work  is  in  co-operation  with 
state  rehabilitation  departments;  permanent 
exhibits  of  hearing  devices  (for  demonstra- 
tion purposes  only);  installation  at  head- 
quarters of  radios  with  special  receivers; 
group  hearing  aids  for  entertainments  and 
lectures;  voice  training  classes;  clubs  for  the 
study  of  current  events;  and  groups  for 
nature  study,  sewing,  photography,  dramat- 
ics, and  bridge  whist.  Special  activities  for 
young  people  are  arranged  through  junior 
groups.  Monthly  bulletins  (typed,  mimeo- 
graphed, and  printed)  are  published  by  al- 
most all  of  the  organizations.  Extra-mural 
activities  include  efforts  to  have  theaters, 
churches,  and  municipal  auditoriums  install 
group-hearing  aids.  Through  co-operation 
with  other  social  agencies,  parent-teacher 
groups,  and  medical  societies,  the  influence  of 
the  local  leagues  is  enlarged.  Eight  local  or- 
ganizations receive  appropriations  from  the 
community  chests  of  their  cities,  but  the  re- 
mainder are  entirely  supported  by  member- 
ship dues,  contributions,  and  fund-raising 
efforts.  Some  organizations  have  grown  out 
of  lip  reading  classes  in  the  evening  public 
schools,  while  others  have  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing such  classes  established.  At  the  present 
time  60  cities  provide  lip  reading  classes  in 
the  evening  public  schools,  and  five  cities 
conduct  them  in  the  morning  or  afternoon. 

The  Hard  of  Hearing  Child 

The  plight  of  the  hard  of  hearing  child  is 
less  fortunate  than  that  of  the  adult  handi- 
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capped  by  impaired  hearing.  He  can  hear 
the  voices  around  him;  at  times  he  can  hear 
an  entire  conversation  without  much  effort; 
at  other  times  his  hearing  is  not  so  good;  he 
hears  sounds  but  the  words  run  together. 
Because  he  hears  on  the  playground  without 
much  effort  and  then  fails  to  answer  at  times 
in  the  quiet  schoolroom,  he  is  thought  to  be 
inattentive.  Bewildered,  wistful,  not  under- 
standing what  the  trouble  is,  he  grows  up 
with  this  avenue  of  communication  partially 
blocked  and  becomes  a  maladjusted  adult, 
ill-equipped  for  the  economic  world  or  for 
normal  contacts  with  his  fellows. 

The  Federation's  program  for  hard  of  hear- 
ing children  has  been  under  the  supervision 
of  a  special  committee  since  1924.  This  com- 
mittee hastened  the  development  of  the  4-A 
audiometer,  an  instrument  for  testing  the 
hearing  of  children  in  groups,  and  awakened 
a  portion  of  the  public  to  the  alarming  prev- 
alence of  deafness.  The  Federation  urges  peri- 
odic testing  of  the  hearing  of  school  children, 
medical  treatment,  lip  reading  instruction, 
and  vocational  guidance.  It  believes  that  the 
hard  of  hearing  child  should  be  considered  as 
a  normal  child;  that  he  should  not  be  sent  to 
a  school  for  the  deaf  but  should  be  kept  in 
schools  with  normally  hearing  children,  with 
his  regular  studies  supplemented  by  special 
instruction  in  lip  reading  and  speech  con- 
struction—preferably three  times  a  week — 
from  well-qualified  teachers.  Instruction  of 
the  latter  kind  is  necessary  because  the  se- 
verely hard  of  hearing  child,  being  unable  to 
hear  language,  finds  it  is  well-nigh  impossible 
to  construct  sentences  properly  without  some 
such  assistance  in  speech  construction  and 
language  construction,  as  well  as  in  lip  read- 
ing. Classes  for  the  extremely  hard  of  hearing 
frequently  make  use  of  a  grOup-wiring  equip- 
ment. This  consists  of  a  microphone  and  in- 
dividual earphones  by  means  of  which  all 
children  in  the  group  are  able  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  instructor.  Classes  of  this  kind — 
which  enable  the  handicapped  child  to  mingle 
with  normally  hearing  children  outside  of  the 
classroom  and  allow  him  to  grow  up  in  a 
normal  atmosphere— are  provided  in  Balti- 
more, Des  Moines,  Rochester  (N.  Y.),  Salt 


Lake  City,  San  Diego,  and  St.  Cloud  (Minn.). 
An  "Aid  to  Hearing  Class,"  along  similar 
lines,  is  in  an  experimental  stage  in  Buffalo. 
Sixty-three  cities  in  the  United  States  offer 
instruction  in  lip  reading  to  slightly  hard  of 
hearing  children  in  the  public  schools.  Sta- 
tistics gathered  in  1933  gave  the  number  of 
children  then  receiving  such  instruction  as 
6,207. 

The  New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing  offers  a  training  course  for  persons 
who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  social 
work  with  the  hard  of  hearing.  Five  univer- 
sities and  private  normal  schools  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  offer  courses  in  meth- 
ods of  teaching  lip  reading  to  hard  of  hearing 
adults.  These  courses  are  open  to  hard  of 
hearing  applicants  and  to  those,  interested  in 
their  problems. 

Effects  of  the  Depression 

Because  of  the  reduced  hours  of  employ- 
ment in  recent  depression  years  and  the  in- 
creased hours  of  leisure,  many  leagues  for  the 
hard  of  hearing  have  become  important  rec- 
reation centers  for  such  persons.  The  hobbies 
which  they  are  there  urged  to  adopt  as  agents 
of  relaxation  and  entertainment  often  prove 
of  economic  value.  Afternoon  classes  in  lip 
reading,  and  special  lectures  on  art,  music, 
and  literature,  have  enriched  the  cultural  life 
of  people  with  impaired  hearing.  Lip  reading 
projects  under  the  Civil  Works  Administra- 
tion enabled  hundreds  of  the  unemployed  and 
others  with  leisure  time  to  acquire  that 
"subtile  art  of  understanding  a  speaker's 
thought  by  watching  the  movements  of  his 
lips."  Hearing  tests  under  CWA  were  given 
to  over  250,000  children  in  New  York  City, 
6,883  in  Holyoke,  and  5,500  in  Jacksonville. 
A  survey  of  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing, 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  gave  employment 
to  many  hard  of  hearing  people. 
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HEALTH    COUNCILS.      See    in    Public 
Health  Associations. 
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Public  Health  Associations. 


See  in 


HEALTH  EDUCATION^  for  adults  and 
young  people  not  in  school  or  college  is  di- 
rected toward  three  diverse  objectives:  (a) 
improvement  of  the  habits  of  individuals 
which  affect  their  health,  (b)  improvement  of 
family  and  community  conditions  which  have 
such  an  effect,  and  (c)  creation  of  such  under- 
standing of  official  and  voluntary  health 
agencies  by  the  public  as  will  insure  the  sup- 
port of  their  policies  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  activities.  For  the  subject  of  health  edu- 
cation related  primarily  to  the  school  child 
see  School  Health  Work. 

Health  education  in  the  classroom  may  be 
and  usually  is  more  continuous,  systematic, 
and  progressive  than  is  possible  elsewhere. 
But  popular  health  education  bears  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  school  child  through 


1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


its  service  in  teaching  the  parent  and  the 
community.  School  activities,  moreover,  are 
supplemented  by  the  health  education  pro- 
grams, of  varying  effectiveness,  provided  by 
numerous  agencies  concerned  with  the  in- 
terests of  boys,  girls,  and  young  people.  Much 
is  accomplished  by  practicing  physicians  and 
nurses  in  homes  and  at  clinics,  and  by  other 
professional  visitors  to  those  in  need— social 
case  workers,  dietitians,  or  visiting  house- 
keepers; and  somewhat  systematic  instruc- 
tion is  also  given  in  mothers'  conferences  or 
classes.  The  threefold  objective  must  usually 
be  sought,  however,  through  less  direct 
channels. 

Types  of  Participating  Agencies 

Responsibility  for  general  and  specialized 
programs  of  health  education  is  widely  dis- 
tributed, national,  state,  and  local  agencies, 
both  public  and  private,  sharing  in  the  work. 
To  some  extent  county  and  state  medical  so- 
cieties carry  on  active  campaigns  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  American  Medical  Association 
has  a  Bureau  of  Health  Education  and  Public 
Instruction  and  Hygeia,  a  popular  health 
magazine.  Several  mediums  are  used  by  the 
medical  groups,  and  co-operative  relation- 
ships with  various  non-health  organizations 
are  established  to  further  health  education. 

Official  health  agencies,  federal  and  state, 
county  and  municipal,  carry  on  health  edu- 
cation through  mass  methods  such  as  news- 
paper articles,  public  speaking,  and  radio 
talks,  as  well  as  through  advice  and  instruc- 
tion by  nursing,  clinic,  and  inspection  staffs. 
The  extent  and  quality  of  health  department 
efforts  are  very  uneven.  A  small  group  of 
city  and  state  departments  have  bureaus  or 
staffs  of  one  to  three  or  four  persons. 

A  notable  event  in  this  field  in  1932  was 
the  publication  of  Community  Health  Organi- 
sation (infra  cit.)  with  the  fullest  presentation 
yet  made  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  an  effec- 
tive health  education  program  for  city  health 
departments.  This  book  supplies  what  is  pos- 
sibly the  first  authoritative  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  adequate  salaries  are  needed  for 
health  education  specialists  in  public  health 
departments. 
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The  voluntary  health  agencies  giving  some 
attention  to  health  education  are  also  or- 
ganized nationally  and  by  states,  counties, 
and  cities.  These  agencies,  like  the  public 
agencies,  vary  greatly  in  the  quality  and 
extent  of  their  health  education  activities. 
A  limited  number  of  them  have  one  or 
more  staff  members  assigned  to  work  for 
adults. 

The  professional  organization  of  workers  in 
both  public  and  voluntary  groups  is  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Education  Section  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association.  That  Section  has 
been  a  vital  factor  in  improving  standards 
and  increasing  understanding.  Its  member- 
ship includes  persons  concerned  profession- 
ally with  public  health  education,  and  also 
health  educators  in  schools  and  colleges  who 
associate  themselves  with  the  public  health 
field.  "Education  and  Publicity,"  a  depart- 
ment of  American  Journal  of  Public  Health, 
has  been  useful  as  a  clearing  house  of  ideas 
and  information.  The  service  of  the  Social 
Work  Publicity  Council  in  health  educa- 
tion is  directed  particularly  to  persons  con- 
cerned with  the  techniques  of  preparing 
printed  and  other  materials  for  educational 
purposes. 

Business  houses,  trade  groups,  and  life  in- 
surance companies  issue  some  of  the  best 
prepared  and  most  attractive  health  edu- 
cation material  that  is  published.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  unsound  advice  and  some 
that  is  extremely  vicious  and  disastrous  is 
given  by  a  few  firms  which  use  a  health  ap- 
peal in  their  advertising.  The  National  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau  supplies  newspapers  with 
information  about  the  fraudulent  health 
claims  of  advertisers,  and  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Information  Bureau 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and 
similar  agencies  are  increasingly  called  upon 
by  publishers  to  check  the  validity  of  such 
claims.  For  several  years  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  offered  a 
group  of  awards  annually  to  cities  for  their 
public  health  work,  and  effective  health  edu- 
cation is  given  recognition  in  these  awards. 
Safety  education,  outside  of  the  classroom, 
has  been  fostered  largely  by  commercial  or- 


ganizations, industries,  and  insurance  com- 
panies. See  Safety  Education  in  the  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
and  many  state  federations  have  promoted 
campaigns  for  better  personal  and  community 
health,  and  all  national  and  social  agencies  in 
the  character-building  groups  have  health 
education  programs.  In  fact,  almost  any  of 
the  many  types  of  organizations  into  which 
men,  women,  and  young  people  group  them- 
selves may  undertake  work  in  this  field. 
Sometimes  they  are  stimulated  by  their  state 
or  national  organizations;  or  frequently  an 
energetic  individual,  aroused  by  his  experi- 
ence with  some  health  agency,  organizes 
health  talks,  the  showing  of  motion  pictures, 
or  the  distribution  of  printed  matter.  Many 
types  of  social  agencies,  furthermore,  have 
included  health  education  with  individuals, 
groups,  and  the  community  as  an  essential 
means  for  carrying  out  their  primary  pur- 
poses. For  example,  much  of  the  earlier  pro- 
gram against  tuberculosis  was  organized  in 
family  welfare  societies. 

An  important  feature  of  health  education 
has  been  the  use  of  the  short-term  intensive 
campaign.  Taking  the  form  of  special  "days" 
or  "weeks"  or  longer  periods  of  special  activ- 
ity, these  efforts  are  largely  promoted  by  na- 
tional or  state  agencies  concerned  with  a  par- 
ticular phase  of  health.  Prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis, cancer,  venereal  diseases,  maternal 
mortality,  accidents,  and  diphtheria  are 
among  the  most  common  objectives  of  cam- 
paign efforts. 

An  important  unsolved  problem  is  that  of 
leadership  for  co-ordinating  the  many  varied 
educational  projects.  Nationally,  in  states, 
and  locally  groups  of  general  and  specialized 
health  agencies  are  spreading  health  informa- 
tion with  little  or  no  co-ordination  of  effort. 
Logically,  leadership  should  rest  with  govern- 
mental agencies,  and  in  a  few  instances  health 
departments  have  capably  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility. Hopeful  developments  in  a  few 
cities  are  health  councils  in  which  both  public 
and  private  health  agencies  of  a  community 
unite  in  organizing  a  gradually  interrelated 
program  of  health  service,  including  popular 
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health  education.    See  Health  Councils  in 
the  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

The  division  of  the  field  between  the  types 
of  agencies  participating  in  the  work  can  not 
be  stated  statistically.  Very  roughly  it  may 
be  said  that  one-third  of  the  work  is  carried 
on  by  public  agencies,  a  third  by  private 
agencies,  and  a  third  by  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial organizations. 

Difficulties  Faced,  and  Means  Employed 

Popular  health  education  faces  wide  differ- 
ences in  the  intelligence  of  its  audience  and  in 
the  needs  or  resources  of  the  individuals  who 
constitute  it.  Moreover,  a  real  motivating 
interest  in  the  subject  is  lacking,  as  witness 
the  slow  response  to  the  diphtheria  preven- 
tion campaigns  in  spite  of  parental  love  as  an 
incentive.  Though  the  disease  is  easily  pre- 
ventable to  almost  100  per  cent,  and  usually 
adequate  provision  is  made  for  free  treatment 
where  needed,  it  nevertheless  requires  inten- 
sive campaigns  of  education,  supplemented  by 
aggressive  organized  efforts,  to  have  children 
taken  to  physicians  or  clinics  for  inoculation. 
In  health  education  programs  practically 
all  known  methods  for  getting  attention, 
spreading  information,  and  stimulating  ac- 
tion are  utilized.  Gratifying  progress  has 
been  made— particularly  in  the  past  ten 
years— in  the  effectiveness  of  methods  and 
materials  used  by  health  agencies.  More  and 
more  they  have  learned  to  employ  arts  and 
skills  which  produce  readable  and  effective 
printed  matter.  The  spoken  word  is  used 
more  skilfully,  other  forms  are  better  pre- 
pared and  more  effectively  used,  and  the  con- 
tributions of  modern  psychology  have  been 
drawn  upon.  Many  workers,  however,  have 
been  too  overwhelmed  by  the  mass  of  their 
work  to  give  much  thought  to  the  way  of 
doing  it. 

The  newspapers  have  served  public  health 
education  more  than  any  other  group  of  co- 
operating agencies.  They  have  been  the  chief 
reliance  of  many  health  departments  and 
voluntary  health  agencies,  and  in  numerous 
times  of  emergency  they  have  been  the  main 
channel  for  reaching  the  public.  Next  to  the 
newspaper  the  radio  continues  as  the  obvious 


channel  for  community-wide  efforts,  plus 
the  intensive  campaign,  promoted  locally  or 
nationally. 

The  early  diagnosis  campaigns  of  the  tu- 
berculosis associations  are  nationally  pro- 
moted, as  are  the  campaigns  for  promoting 
safety.  See  Safety  Education  and  Tuber- 
culosis. Health  Weeks  in  various  forms  are 
frequently  organized  locally,  and  sometimes, 
as  in  Illinois,  on  a  state-wide  basis.  There  is 
a  growing  trend,  however,  toward  planned 
year-round  programs,  based  on  studies  of 
needs  and  resources.  The  Public  Health  Edu- 
cation Section  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  is  contributing  to  this  end.  On 
the  whole  there  has  not  been  significant  prog- 
ress in  frankly  facing  the  complex  situation 
and  working  out  programs  of  progressive, 
cumulative  presentation  which  might  make 
headway  in  the  midst  of  competition. 

Evaluation,  Leadership,  and  Training 

The  weakest  point  in  health  educational 
work  today  is  the  lack  of  evidence  as  to  re- 
sults, or  of  means  for  testing  the  effectiveness 
of  methods  and  materials.  Two  or  three  care- 
fully controlled  tests  have  been  made  in  the 
social  hygiene  field,  as  reported  in  publica- 
tions of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation, but  adequate  and  convincing  evalua- 
tion of  methods  and  results  awaits  the  time 
when  money  and  personnel  are  at  hand  for 
scientifically  controlled  tests  which  shall  ex- 
tend over  a  period  of  years. 

At  present  only  a  small  proportion  of  health 
agencies  employ  staff  members  who  are  ex- 
perienced in  using  the  several  techniques  re- 
quired for  the  many  forms  of  public  health 
education.  Training  opportunities  are  few. 
Most  of  the  professional  public  health  train- 
ing schools  recognize  health  education  only 
to  the  extent  of  a  session  or  two  in  a  broad 
course  on  public  health  administration.  In 
the  institutes  for  workers  in  tuberculosis,  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation, several  sessions  are  devoted  to  forms 
of  publicity  or  health  education,  and  the 
Public  Health  Education  Section  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  has  con- 
ducted several  institutes  in  connection  with 
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the  Association's  annual  convention.  In  the 
fall  of  1934  the  University  of  Michigan  estab- 
lished a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health,  probably 
the  first  graduate  work  offered  in  adult  health 
education. 

Though  health  association  conventions  and 
social  work  conferences  provide  one  of  the 
best  available  channels  for  educating  execu- 
tives and  staff  workers  on  the  job,  there  is  a 
disappointing  lack  of  consideration  of  adult 
health  education  topics  on  their  programs. 
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HEART   DISEASE.    See  Public  Health 
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HOME  ECONOMICS.  This  term  was  de- 
fined as  follows  by  the  American  Committee 
(Section  3)  of  the  Second  International  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  1932  (Journal  of 
Home  Economics,  May,  1932): 

Home  economics  is  the  name  now  current  in  the 
United  States  for  a  body  of  knowledge  that  in- 
cludes: the  elementary  principles  of  nutrition  and 
the  selection  of  food  along  with  the  technique  of 
cookery;  the  economics  and  hygiene  of  textiles 
and  clothing  along  with  sewing  and  dressmaking; 
the  relative  importance  of  different  types  of  goods 
and  services  along  with  household  accounting;  and 
the  social  significance  of  home  and  family  life 
along  with  its  physical  setting.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  work  of  this  sort  in  departments  and 
courses  in  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and 
in  adult  education  and  in  social  service,  both 
rural  and  urban.  The  federal  government  and  the 
state  educational  systems  have  been  active  in  the 
development  of  home  economics,  and  it  enjoys 
the  sympathetic  co-operation  of  leading  research 
workers  in  the  sciences  on  which  it  rests. 

Activities  in  the  field  are  related  to  social 
work  at  the  following  points:  the  work  of 
visiting  housekeepers,  the  field  of  family  wel- 
fare generally,  including  disaster  and  unem- 
ployment relief  work— in  which  questions  as 
to  standards  of  living  and  family  budgets  as- 
sume importance— nutrition  activities,  child 
caring  and  parent  education,  the  work  of 
home  demonstration  agents  in  rural  areas, 
and  pre-parental  education  in  secondary 
schools.  See  Agriculture,  State  Exten- 
sion Agencies;  American  National  Red 
Cross;  Family  Budgets;  Family  Wel- 
fare Work;  Home  Economists;  and 
Parent  Education. 
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HOME  ECONOMISTS.1  A  home  economist 
is  a  person  trained  in  efficient  home  manage- 
ment with  special  emphasis  on  choice  and 
selection  of  food  and  clothing,  care  of  chil- 
dren, and  budgeting  the  income.  Many 
social  agencies  concerned  with  standards  of 
living  have  found  a  person  thus  trained  of 
great  help  in  improving  home-making,  pro- 
tecting the  health  of  the  family  through  cor- 
rect food,  and  in  teaching  families  how  to 
use  money  wisely.  To  increase  the  value  of 
her  services  the  home  economist  who  goes 
into  the  welfare  field  also  takes  courses  in 
social  work. 

Responsibilities 

The  duties  of  a  home  economist  on  the 
staff  of  a  social  agency  vary  with  the  type  of 
organization  with  which  she  is  connected. 
In  relief  agencies  she  may  give  the  following 
services: 

Estimate  relief  standards; 

Supervise  the  application  of  these  standards, 
especially  when  adjustments  to  individual  needs 
are  necessary; 

Stimulate  an  interest  in  better  home  management, 
including  protection  of  the  nutrition  of  children; 

Advise  case  workers  and  nurses  about  home- 
making  problems; 

Supply  practical  information  on  the  various 
phases  of  home  life  which  case  workers  and 
nurses  may  use  in  their  contacts  with  families; 

Instruct  mothers  and  children,  either  individually 
or  in  groups; 

Organize  community  programs  to  promote  health 
and  the  wise  use  of  money  in  a  family. 

Through  periodic  cost  studies  the  home 
economist  must  keep  posted  about  fluctua- 
tions in  prices  and  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living  so  that  the  agency  with  which  she  is 
connected  may  adjust  the  amount  of  relief 
given  in  keeping  with  an  adequate  standard 
of  living.  See  Family  Budgets.  She  must 
also  keep  in  touch  with  newer  knowledge  of 
nutrition  as  it  comes  from  the  laboratories, 
interpret  it  in  everyday  language,  and  pass  it 
on  to  the  case  worker  and  nurse  for  use  in 
their  daily  contacts  with  families.  This  em- 
phasis on  prevention  is  aimed  to  combat  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  dependency— low  resis- 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


tance  and  illness.  Home  economists  in  both 
public  and  private  agencies  use  printed  ma- 
terial as  a  means  of  disseminating  informa- 
tion to  case  workers,  nurses,  and  clients. 
Just  recently  this  service  has  been  extended 
to  help  the  physician  make  recommendations 
toclinic  patients  consistent  with  their  incomes. 
If  there  is  but  one  home  economist  in  an 
agency  she  acts  as  a  consultant  to  case  work- 
ers and  nurses.  If  more  than  one  worker  is 
employed  some  of  them  usually  visit  homes 
to  instruct  mothers  and  children  directly. 

Names  Used  and  Numbers  Employed 

In  many  instances  the  terms  home  econo- 
mist, dietitian,  nutritionist,  and  visiting  house- 
keeper are  used  somewhat  interchangeably; 
but  by  whatever  name  she  may  be  called  she 
usually  has  had  home  economics  training  as 
a  background.  The  worker  connected  with 
such  agencies  as  health  centers,  infant  wel- 
fare societies,  clinics,  social  service  depart- 
ments in  hospitals,  and  relief  agencies  carry- 
ing extensive  health  programs  is  usually 
called  a  nutritionist  or  a  dietitian.  She  is 
responsible  for  all  diet  suggestions  and  budget 
recommendations,  including  the  rearrange- 
ment of  family  expenditures  so  as  to  include 
health  protective  foods.  She  may  work  di- 
rectly with  mothers  and  children  or  she  may 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  only  to  case 
workers  and  nurses. 

The  trained  home  economist  in  a  relief 
agency  is  sometimes  called  a  visiting  house- 
keeper, but  more  often  this  name  refers  to  a 
practical  person  who  has  received  her  train- 
ing in  the  school  of  experience.  Some  agen- 
cies, especially  those  interested  in  children's 
welfare,  employ  this  type  of  person  to  keep  a 
home  together  while  the  mother  is  ill  or  at 
work.  She  does  the  housework,  cooks  the 
meals,  and  cares  for  the  children.  These 
workers  are  sometimes  called  "mothers' 
helpers." 

Because  the  number  of  home  economists 
changes  rapidly  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
state  how  extensively  they  are  employed 
throughout  the  country.  According  to  a 
survey,  infra  cit.,  made  for  the  White  House 
Conference,   and  published   in    1932,   there 
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were  100  public  and  private  health  and  wel- 
fare agencies,  including  health  centers,  which 
employed  a  total  of  122  home  economists  or 
nutritionists.  In  addition  there  were  40  nu- 
tritionists or  dietitians  in  clinics,  dispensaries, 
hospitals,  dental  centers,  and  state  or  city 
boards  of  health.  At  the  time  of  the  survey 
the  Extension  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  56  super- 
visory nutritionists  and  at  least  one  home 
economist  in  each  state.  These  workers  are 
employed  chiefly  in  rural  communities,  help- 
ing families  with  all  household  projects,  such 
as  conservation  of  time  and  energy,  canning, 
clothing,  gardens  containing  health  protec- 
tive foods,  and  budgeting  the  income.  They 
play  a  very  large  part  in  setting  standards 
for  rural  families  and  stimulating  them  to  im- 
prove both  home  and  community  conditions. 

Results  of  the  Depression 

During  the  early  years  of  the  depression 
relief  administrators  who  wished  to  make 
funds  go  as  far  as  possible  without  sacrificing 
the  health  of  the  family  asked  nutritionists 
in  private  social  agencies  for  help.  Gradually, 
however,  they  employed  workers  of  their 
own,  and  the  number  has  grown  exceedingly 
fast  since  late  in  1933  when  a  home  econo- 
mist was  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration.  On  De- 
cember 20,  1933,  the  FERA  gave  a  real 
impetus  to  the  nutrition  phase  of  relief  work 
by  requesting  the  state  administrators  to 
seek  the  loan  of  fully  qualified  food  and 
nutrition  specialists,  with  working  knowledge 
of  conditions  in  their  states,  to  direct  the  food 
and  nutrition  activities  of  the  state  relief 
programs.  In  the  fall  of  1934  practically  all 
the  states  had  responded  to  the  request,  and 
those  without  a  nutrition  worker  on  the  state 
relief  administration  staff  were  being  aided  by 
the  home  economics  department  of  the  state 
college  or  home  demonstration  agents  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service.  Everywhere 
relief  administrations  are  turning  to  home 
economics  trained  women  for  help  in  inter- 
preting the  needs  of  the  individual,  to  plan 
educational  programs,  and  to  help  with  school 
feeding  and  other  food  projects. 


With  the  exception  of  home  economists 
and  nutritionists  in  the  United  States  Exten- 
sion Service  the  majority  of  home  economists 
were  employed  by  private  agencies  until  the 
administration  of  relief  was  taken  over  by 
public  agencies.  Although  the  numbers  em- 
ployed are  increasing  rapidly,  especially  in 
public  agencies,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  the 
present  time  they  are  about  equally  divided 
among  the  United  States  Extension  Service, 
public  relief,  and  private  agencies. 
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HOME-FINDING.  See  Foster  Care  for 
Children. 

HOME  RECREATION.  See  in  Recrea- 
tion. 

HOME  WORK  IN  INDUSTRY.  See  in 
Labor  Legislation. 

HOMELESS  PERSONS.  See  Transient 
and  Homeless  Persons. 

HOMES.  See  the  Aged,  County  and  City 
Homes,  Foster  Care  for  Children,  and 
Juvenile  Detention  in  Juvenile  and 
Domestic  Relations  Courts. 


HOSPITAL  CARE.   See  in  Medical  Care. 
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HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK.  See  Medical      second  conference  held  in  1931  a  statement  of 


Social  Work. 

HOURS  OF  WORK  IN  INDUSTRY.    See 
in  Labor  Legislation. 

HOUSEHOLD  EMPLOYMENT.*  On  the 

basis  of  the  census  of  1930  it  is  estimated  that 
1,500,000  women  are  employed  in  private 
homes.  In  spite  of  this  fact  household  em- 
ployment has  not  been  generally  recognized 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  labor  problem. 
Though  it  is  generally  agreed  that  for  years 
conditions  in  the  home  have  been  very  un- 
satisfactory to  both  employers  and  employes 
the  subtle  question  of  relationship  between 
the  two  groups  and  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  involved  in  any  attempt  to  regulate 
hours  and  conditions  of  work  have  discour- 
aged many  who  might  otherwise  have  joined 
in  efforts  to  effect  improvement. 

Complaints  from  each  side  indicate  some  of 
the  difficulties  met  with.  Employers  report 
that  they  cannot  find  the  high  type  of  worker 
they  wish  and  that  the  workers  have  little  to 
offer  in  skills  and  qualifications.  But  reports 
from  the  workers  suggest  why  it  is  that  they 
frequently  enter  domestic  service  only  as  a 
last  resort.  Hours  in  many  cases  are  long  and 
unregulated;  there  is  little  time  for  social  life; 
wages  generally  are  low— contrary  to  the  be- 
lief of  the  few  employers  who  pay  their  work- 
ers adequately;  and  contracts  or  agreements 
are  rarely  made  as  to  duties  and  privileges, 
living  arrangements,  and  protection  from 
accident.  In  addition  is  the  stigma  which 
public  opinion  attaches  to  all  such  service. 

Since  1928  efforts  have  been  made  to 
organize  the  movement  nationally.  Follow- 
ing a  two-day  conference  on  the  subject  in 
1928  a  National  Committee  on  Employer- 
Employe  Relationships  in  the  Home  was 
appointed.  In  1934  it  became  the  National 
Committee  on  Household  Employment.  This 
body  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  information 
concerning  activities  for  improving  condi- 
tions and  relations  in  the  occupation.    At  a 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


minimum  standards  for  the  full-time  house- 
hold worker  was  accepted  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion, education,  and  experimentation. 

Studies  and  Experimental  Programs 

Probably  the  most  encouraging  feature  in 
relation  to  household  employment  is  the 
considerable  amount  of  research  undertaken 
by  public  and  private  agencies,  some  of  the 
results  of  which  are  named  in  the  references 
appended  to  this  article.  The  pioneer  ex- 
haustive investigation  of  the  subject  was 
made  by  Professor  Lucy  M.  Salmon  of 
Vassar  College  in  1897.  More  recent  studies 
have  been  made  in  Baltimore,  Chicago,  and 
Philadelphia  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  con- 
tributed detailed  time  studies  of  home- 
makers'  jobs. 

The  programs  which  have  been  most  ex- 
tensively developed  by  national  agencies  are 
those  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  and  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League.  The  National  Board 
and  many  of  its  local  units  have  for  many 
years  included  household  employment  in 
their  fields  of  interest.  Employers  and  em- 
ployes—both represented  in  the  membership 
— are  combining  forces  in  an  effort  to  arouse 
more  intelligent  public  opinion  on  their  com- 
mon problems.  Training  courses  for  em- 
ployes have  also  been  developed.  In  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul  household  employes  con- 
nected with  Associations  have  adopted  a  code 
of  ethics  for  household  workers.  For  promot- 
ing minimum  standards  of  employment  facts 
were  gathered  in  more  than  forty  cities  and 
towns  during  1933,  from  among  the  12,000 
household  workers  who  are  members  of  the 
local  Associations  and  from  the  records  of 
employment  bureaus. 

For  many  years  the  National  Urban  League 
has  been  interested  in  the  subject  and  several 
of  its  branches  have  held  conferences  or  have 
joined  with  other  agencies  in  such  conferences 
to  consider  minimum  wages  and  standards  of 
work  for  household  employes.     Classes  for 
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their  instruction  have  also  been  organized 
in  several  cities.  The  Women's  Committee 
of  the  Interracial  Council  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  National  Recovery  are  actively 
sponsoring  the  movement.  The  former  re- 
ports that  20  communities  sought  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  during  1933-1934. 

Other  programs  include  those  sponsored  by 
the  following  organizations:  the  Philadelphia 
Council  on  Household  Occupations,  which  in 
1930  established  a  Central  Bureau  to  assist 
household  employers  in  problems  of  manage- 
ment and  work  in  their  homes;  Scientific 
Housekeeping,  in  New  York  City,  one  of  the 
first  agencies  to  place  workers  in  the  home  on 
an  eight-hour  basis;  Girls'  Service  League  of 
America,  which  is  promoting  a  training  pro- 
gram for  employes;  the  Brooklyn  Catholic 
Big  Sisters,  which  in  connection  with  its 
employment  service  has  established  stand- 
ards for  the  placement  of  household  workers 
and  has  printed  and  distributed  these  to 
employers ;  New  York  State  League  of  Women 
Voters;  and  the  New  York  Women's  Trade 
Union  League. 

The  national  agencies  which  have  identi- 
fied themselves  with  work  in  this  field— in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned— include 
the  National  Consumers'  League,  and  the 
recently  reorganized  United  States  and  State 
Employment  Services.  The  latter  have  sup- 
plied facts  and  figures  from  their  records  to 
be  used  for  educational  purposes. 

Results  of  the  Depression 

The  problems  in  this  field  have  become 
intensified  during  the  depression.  With 
greatly  reduced  income  some  employes  are 
being  asked  to  do  work  for  which  two  or 
three  were  formerly  responsible.  Families 
which  formerly  could  not  afford  to  employ 
assistance  have  taken  advantage  of  the  work- 
ers' situation  to  engage  them  for  long  hours 
at  low  wages  or  for  room  and  board  only.  A 
survey  of  24  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation employment  bureaus  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  during  the  fall  of  1934  showed 
that  a  majority  of  employers  calling  for 
household  workers  offered  $5.00  or  less  a  week. 


When  the  National  Recovery  Administra- 
tion was  established  in  1933,  with  labor 
standards  incorporated  in  most  of  the  codes, 
individuals  and  small  groups  of  employes 
asked  that  a  code  be  drafted  for  household 
employment.  This  proved  to  be  impossible 
since  neither  employers  nor  employes  were 
organized,  and  no  groups  could  speak  for  the 
occupation.  However  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Household  Employment  in  1934 drafted 
proposals  for  a  voluntary  agreement  between 
employer  and  employe,  basing  them  largely 
on  the  standards  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee at  the  conference  of  1931.  These  pro- 
posals have  been  printed  and  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  suggestions  have  been  made  for 
their  use.  Groups  of  employers,  employes, 
and  other  persons  interested  are  asked  to 
form  local  Councils  on  Household  Employ- 
ment to  study  the  proposals  and  to  take 
action  for  the  establishment  in  their  com- 
munities of  some  minimum  standards  of 
hours,  wages,  and  working  conditions.  Local 
Councils  are  also  urged  to  discuss  the  bene- 
fits of  accident  insurance  and  sickness  insur- 
ance. 

The  proposals  covered  the  following  points : 
(a)  a  minimum  wage  for  both  full-time  and 
part-time  work;  (b)  a  week  of  60  hours  or 
less— with  established  "hours  on  call"  and 
either  payment  for  over-time  work  or  extra 
time  off  on  that  account — and  specified  free 
time  equivalent  to  two  half-days  or  one  full 
day  a  week;  (c)  provision  for  a  week's  vaca- 
tion after  a  year  of  continuous  service;  (d) 
suitable  living  conditions  for  workers  "living 
in";  and  (e)  a  contract  covering  any  duties 
to  be  performed  in  addition  to  those  implied 
in  the  preceding.  In  Buffalo,  Denver,  De- 
troit, Minneapolis,  Richmond,  San  Diego, 
Seattle,  Washington,  and  other  cities  agree- 
ments covering  more  or  less  of  these  points 
have  been  drawn  up  by  employers,  employes, 
and  representatives  of  social  agencies.  These 
have  been  promoted  through  newspaper  pub- 
licity and  women's  clubs. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  among  house- 
hold employes  that  their  only  way  out  is 
through  organization— that  they  must  learn 
to  work  together,  develop  their  leadership, 
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and  gain  a  sense  of  solidarity.  Steps  in  this 
direction  have  already  been  taken  in  Atlanta, 
Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  Milwaukee,  San 
Diego,  and  other  cities.  Before  significant 
progress  can  be  made  it  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  stigma  which  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  is  attached  to  household  employment 
must  be  removed.  Demonstration  move- 
ments, in  which  a  few  minimum  standards 
are  adhered  to  by  household  employers  and 
employes,  are  believed  by  many  persons  to 
be  the  most  practicable  means  to  that  end 
which  are  available  at  present. 

Future  Program 

The  future  program,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  most  closely  identified  with  this  move- 
ment, will  include  the  following  features: 

1.  Promotion  of  minimum  standards  of  employ- 
ment. 

2.  Re-education  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  value  of  work  of  the  home. 

3.  Education  in  attitudes  and  home-making  skills 
of  employers,  both  before  and  after  marriage, 
such  education  relating  to  analyses  of  domestic 
tasks,  the  balancing  of  budgets,  time,  money, 
and  energy,  and  the  proper  selection  and  super- 
vision of  workers. 

4.  Similar  education  of  employes  through  voca- 
tional courses  before  and  after  entering  em- 
ployment. 

5.  Establishment  of  a  better  co-ordination  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  through  recruiting  potentially- 
able  workers,  and  through  the  development  of 
adequately-supervised  placement  agencies  and 
means  for  differentiating  skilled  from  unskilled 
workers. 

6.  Organization  of  employes  to  promote  voca- 
tional, cultural,  and  workers'  education  and  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  responsible  labor  move- 
ment among  the  workers. 

7.  Accident  insurance,  compulsory  upon  employ- 
ers in  the  field,  as  part  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws. 

8.  Compulsory  health  examinations  for  all  em- 
ployes. 

To  some  extent  all  of  these  features  are 
parts  of  the  existing  programs  of  groups  al- 
ready organized. 
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HOUSEKEEPER  SERVICE.     See  Home 
Economists. 

HOUSING.1  The  problem  of  housing  is  to 
discover  the  best  ways  of  providing  dwellings 
for  all  citizens  that  will  be  safe,  sanitary, 
wholesome,  private,  convenient,  and  com- 
fortable in  internal  arrangements,  reasonably 
accessible  to  the  places  in  which  the  daily 
activities  of  the  breadwinner  are  conducted, 
and  within  the  reach— for  rental  or  purchase 
—of  all  independent,  self-supporting  families, 
not  excluding  the  families  of  unskilled  wage- 
earners. 

Housing  Regulation 

The  promotion  of  legislative  regulation  of 
housing  in  order  to  establish  decent  minimum 
standards,  at  least  for  safety  and  sanitation, 
for  a  long  period  occupied  the  attention  of 
most  specialists  in  this  field.    In  recent  years 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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legislative  activity  has  been  increasingly  sup- 
plemented by  the  provision  of  model  housing 
accommodations  and  by  research  and  experi- 
mentation for  improving  the  quality  of  hous- 
ing or  reducing  costs,  and  for  improving 
housing  conditions  through  better  organiza- 
tion, planning,  and  credit  facilities.  In  the 
past  two  years  this  has  been  supplemented  by 
the  extension  of  federal  loans  for  housing  and 
more  recently  by  direct  government  building. 

A  model  housing  law,  drafted  by  Lawrence 
Veiller,  author  in  1901  of  the  New  York 
Tenement  House  Act,  has  served  as  the  basis 
of  legislation  in  many  cities  and  in  several 
states,  such  as  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 
Iowa.1  It  has  proved  to  be  admirably  adapted 
to  its  purpose. 

The  present  status  of  housing  regulation  is 
roughly  as  follows:  Most  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  25,000  people  have  local 
building  codes  which  contain  some  provisions 
(usually  far  from  adequate)  relating  to  struc- 
tural safety,  fireproofing,  and  sanitation  of 
dwellings.  Except  for  states  and  cities  which 
have  adopted  the  Model  Housing  Law,  there 
is  only  an  insignificant  number  of  cities  in 
which  the  laws  or  ordinances  relating  to 
housing  even  approach  adequacy. 

The  best  devices  for  the  enforcement  of 
housing  legislation  are  still  those  outlined  in 
A  Model  Housing  Law,  by  Lawrence  Veiller 
(1920).  In  the  absence  of  such  provisions 
housing  legislation  is  not  well  enforced  and 
builders  in  many  cities  find  it  profitable  to 
violate  the  law  and  pay  such  small  fines  as 
they  may  be  subjected  to  on  the  infrequent 
occasions  when  they  are  brought  into  the 
court.  Much  timidity  is  shown  by  adminis- 
trative departments  also  in  the  elimination 
of  dwellings  which  are  "unfit  for  human 
habitation."  Except  for  a  few  rare  instances 
where  there  are  courageous  officials  with  high 
standards,  little  progress  is  made  in  the 
demolition  of  such  properties  outside  of  cities 
like  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh, 
in  which  the  administrative  department  bene- 
fits from  the  stimulation  and  co-operation  of 
well-managed  permanent  housing  associa- 
tions. 

1  See  Veiller,  infra  cit. 


Little  regulatory  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted since  the  World  War  that  is  compre- 
hensive in  type  or  new  in  its  method  of 
approach,  and  few  specialists  in  housing  are 
now  devoting  much  attention  to  this  impor- 
tant phase  of  the  subject.  Present  conditions 
are  admirably  summarized  and  careful  rec- 
ommendations made  for  improvement  in 
Housing  Objectives  and  Programs  (infra  cit.), 
one  of  the  volumes  issued  by  the  President's 
Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Home 
Ownership,  held  in  1931. 

Housing  Construction:  Private  Projects 

Prior  to  the  present  depression  period  the 
most  extensive  builder  and  owner  of  model 
tenements  was  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company  of  New  York.  Its  present  housing 
investment  amounts  to  over  $1 1,000,000,  and 
it  continues  to  pay  dividends.  The  most 
interesting  of  the  Rockefeller  housing  experi- 
ments in  recent  years  was  the  building  of 
the  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  Apartments- 
provided  with  clubrooms,  nurseries,  and  play- 
grounds—for the  use  of  Negroes  in  the 
Harlem  section  of  New  York  City.  The 
building  contains  511  apartments  and  the 
average  monthly  rent  is  $14.50  a  room.  Four 
projects  of  the  Society  of  Phipps  Houses 
represent  an  investment  of  nearly  $3,000,000. 
The  Brooklyn  Garden  Apartments  have 
provided  677  rentable  rooms  in  164  apart- 
ments, together  with  a  social  room  for  adults 
and  a  playroom  and  playground.  Monthly 
rents  range  from  $9.00  a  room  up.  The  cost 
is  $800  a  room,  including  bathrooms  and 
stores.  Tenants  are  encouraged  to  subscribe 
for  stock,  and  dividends  are  limited  to  6  per 
cent. 

The  best  example  of  co-operative  housing 
is  still  provided  by  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  Housing  Corporation  in  New 
York,  which  has  built  a  large  number  of  five- 
story  brick  "walk-up"  tenements,  with  apart- 
ments ranging  from  two  to  five  rooms  each 
and  covering  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
land.  These  apartments  are  strictly  co- 
operative in  origin  as  well  as  in  management 
and  thus  differ  from  those  sponsored  by  real 
estate  companies.     The  Corporation's  first 
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ventures  in  the  Bronx  housed  511  families 
and  represented  an  investment  of  $1,925,000. 
In  its  project  on  Grand  Street,  which  cost 
over  $1,500,000,  the  co-operators  make  a 
down  payment  of  $150  a  room  and  liquidate 
the  remainder  of  $350  a  room  over  a  period 
of  10  years  at  5  per  cent  interest.  The  third 
project  in  the  Bronx  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000 
is  for  the  accommodation  of  475  families. 

A  recent  New  Jersey  law  makes  possible 
the  financing  of  houses  by  insurance  com- 
panies, and  such  projects  were  undertaken  by 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  (an  in- 
vestment in  Newark  of  $2,250,000),  following 
the  example  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  (an  investment  in  Queensboro 
of  $7,500,000).  In  Cincinnati  the  Model 
Homes  Company  from  time  to  time  extends 
its  construction  of  group  dwellings  for  Negroes 
making  use  of  characteristic  Schmidlapp 
plans. 

Chicago  has  two  conspicuous  examples  of 
model  housing  under  private  auspices.  The 
first  was  that  of  the  Marshall  Field  Estate, 
a  housing  project  costing  $6,225,000  which 
up  to  date  has  not  paid  the  expected  limited 
dividends  on  the  investment  but  which  is 
providing  better  housing  for  clerical  workers 
than  would  otherwise  be  available.  The 
Michigan  Boulevard  Garden  Apartments  for 
Negroes  were  financed  by  the  late  Julius 
Rosenwald  and  involved  a  total  investment 
of  $2,700,000.  They  consist  of  421  apart- 
ments of  from  three  to  five  rooms,  and  have 
playgrounds,  nursery  schools,  and  other  ad- 
mirable facilities. 

Salaried  workers  are  being  provided  for 
with  great  skill  through  planned  group  hous- 
ing in  the  new  Chatham  Village,  erected  by 
the  Buhl  Foundation  in  Pittsburgh,  at  an 
ultimate  cost  of  $2,000,000. 

The  most  significant  development  in  pri- 
vate housing  has  been  that  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  City  Housing  Corporation  of  New 
York,  which  has  followed  its  valuable  expe- 
rience in  suburban  housing  at  Sunnyside  in 
Queensboro  by  the  building  of  a  community 
of  1,000  acres  at  Radburn,  near  Paterson 
(N.  J.).  In  addition  to  the  apartments  it  has 
erected,   this   Corporation   has  successfully 


faced  the  problem  of  providing  well-built  and 
attractive  homes,  largely  semi-detached,  in 
an  extensive,  well-conceived  community. 

The  limited  dividend  companies  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs  and  many  others 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, and  elsewhere  have  usually  succeeded 
in  paying  their  limited  dividends  to  investors. 
For  the  country  as  a  whole,  however,  the 
total  investment  in  such  companies  probably 
does  not  greatly  exceed  $100,000,000.  Rel- 
atively few  limited  dividend  companies  ever 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  unskilled  wage- 
earners  who  are  most  in  need  of  good  hous- 
ing. The  latter  are  housed  to  some  extent, 
however,  by  the  Washington  Sanitary  Hous- 
ing Company  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Riverside  and  Tower  Dwellings  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  by  a  few  other  ventures,  but  this  has 
been  accomplished  only  by  keeping  the  stand- 
ards of  home  equipment  relatively  low.  One 
can  point  to  Harbour  Green  (L.  I.)  or  Kohler 
Village  (Wis.)  as  examples  where  attractive, 
well-equipped,  five-room  houses  have  been 
built  to  sell  at  about  $5,000.  These  develop- 
ments are  most  creditable,  but  they  do  not 
solve  the  housing  problem  for  the  unskilled 
wage-earner. 

Facing  this  problem  the  Committee  on 
Large  Scale  Operations  of  the  President's 
Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Home 
Ownership  concluded,  in  its  report  in  1931, 
infra  cit.,  that  the  mass  of  the  country's 
population  cannot  expect  new  and  adequate 
housing  in  the  absence  of  help  from  public 
sources  either  in  the  form  of  extensive  gov- 
ernmental credit  for  housing  operations,  spe- 
cial help  through  the  exercise  of  eminent 
domain  in  acquiring  slum  areas  for  demoli- 
tion, or  rebuilding  concessions  in  the  form  of 
tax  exemption.  In  the  absence  of  such  aid 
the  Committee  was  convinced  that  the  prob- 
lem of  housing  unskilled  wage-earners  would 
have  to  be  met  directly  by  the  government, 
as  is  the  increasing  practice  in  many  European 
countries. 

Housing  Construction,  Quasi-Public  Projects 

Loans  from  the  federal  government  for 
private  housing  were  made  available  in  1932 
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through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. President  Hoover  personally  framed 
the  original  draft  of  the  paragraph  which 
made  this  radical  change  in  American  hous- 
ing practice.  Many  housing  projects  were 
considered  for  such  loans  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  Administration  but  only  one  has  so 
far  been  granted,  namely,  to  the  Knicker- 
bocker Village  project  in  New  York  City. 
The  buildings  are  now  completed,  twelve 
stories  in  height  and  fireproof,  on  the  site  of 
the  famous  "Lung  Block."  There  are  over 
1,600  apartments,  at  an  average  monthly 
rental  of  $12.50  a  room.  Land  was  obtained 
by  private  purchase  and  tax  exemption  was 
agreed  to  by  the  municipal  authorities.  The 
project  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Housing.  As  prevailing 
rentals  in  that  district  range  in  the  main 
between  $5.00  and  $7.00  a  room,  Knicker- 
bocker Village— though  a  slum-rebuilding 
project— is  not  one  for  low-cost  housing  and 
will  have  to  draw  its  tenants  chiefly  from 
white  collar  workers  of  the  financial  district 
in  lower  Manhattan. 

Private  enterprise  has  failed  even  with 
government  loans  to  provide  for  the  popula- 
tion dishoused  by  the  razing  of  slums.  This  is 
clear  from  the  Hillside  project  in  the  Bronx 
and  the  Woodside  project  in  Queensboro, 
each  of  which  proposed  average  rentals  of 
$11.00  a  room,  as  well  as  by  each  of  the  other 
major  housing  projects  north  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  Line  which  have  been  offered  for 
the  approval  of  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration (PWA).  (A  list  of  major  projects  of 
this  type  was  published  in  the  Architectural 
Record,  December,  1933.)  Even  the  lower 
rentals  for  projects  in  the  South  are  higher 
than  the  very  poor  of  those  cities  are  accus- 
tomed to  pay.  The  development  at  Alta 
Vista  (Va.)  which  was  the  first  to  be  com- 
pleted by  a  limited  dividend  company  with 
PWA  funds,  does,  however,  have  a  few 
rentals  as  low  as  $4.00  a  room  a  month. 
Other  authorized  PWA  limited  dividend  proj- 
ects are  as  follows:  Boylan  Housing  (Ra- 
leigh, N.  C),  Euclid  Housing  (Euclid,  Ohio), 
Juniata  Park  (Philadelphia),  and  Neighbor- 
hood Gardens  (St.  Louis). 


It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
housing  experience  of  the  federal  government 
during  1933  and  1934  that  federal  credit 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problem,  though  a 
reduction  of  the  interest  rate  from  5  per  cent 
or  4  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  would  help  ma- 
terially. Other  essentials  are  the  reduction 
of  land  costs  in  slum-rebuilding  projects,  or 
increased  rent-paying  capacity  on  the  part  of 
tenants.  Tax  exemption  is  a  minor  supple- 
mentary device  with  which  New  York  State 
and  New  Jersey  have  had  some  experience- 
largely  unfortunate  since  tenants  did  not 
benefit  greatly  by  the  exemptions  offered. 
Reduction  of  building  costs  under  the  code  of 
the  National  Recovery  Administration  is  not 
yet  possible  in  the  North,  and  apparently 
such  costs  are  increased  in  the  South  over 
pre-depression  figures.  Providing  tenements 
for  wage  earners  without  modern  fixtures  for 
sanitation,  lighting,  heating,  and  refrigera- 
tion, is  almost  universally  disapproved,  al- 
though the  poor  whom  these  ventures  seek  to 
house  are  largely  unaccustomed  to  some  or 
all  of  such  facilities.  Assuming  a  rising 
standard  of  living  in  the  post-depression 
period  and  the  right  of  every  American  cit- 
izen to  a  healthful  and  wholesome  environ- 
ment, the  provision  of  such  equipment  is 
fundamental  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  ultimate  investment  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  decent  American  standard. 

If  housing  is  to  be  privately  provided,  the 
solution  is,  therefore,  cheaper  government 
loans,  combined  with  outright  subsidization 
of  land  costs,  or  a  far  more  drastic  policy  in 
condemnation  of  land  than  America  has  ever 
yet  had.  For  a  generation  or  more  housing 
leaders  in  many  European  countries  have 
recognized  these  as  the  only  alternatives;  and 
the  leaders  in  America,  during  the  past  year, 
have  tardily  arrived  at  the  same  conviction. 

Following  the  loans  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  others  were  made 
through  the  Housing  Division  of  the  PWA, 
which  was  established  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  1933.  Many  of 
the  projects  which  it  aided— such  as  the  Hill- 
side development  in  the  Bronx  and  the 
Woodside    development    in    Queens— were 
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thought  to  have  paid  too  much  for  land, 
charged  rentals  beyond  the  reach  of  unskilled 
labor,  and  failed  to  rehouse  slum  populations. 
Discouragement  on  these  accounts— and  the 
inability  of  the  Division  to  aid  other  projects 
because  of  unsatisfactory  local  conditions — 
led  the  federal  government  to  establish  a 
Public  Works  Emergency  Housing  Corpora- 
tion, to  be  referred  to  presently,  for  the  sake 
of  direct  government  building.  For  the  co- 
ordination of  federal  housing  activities  a 
Federal  Housing  Administration  was  estab- 
lished in  1934,  following  the  passage  of  an 
extensive  National  Housing  Act  to  facilitate 
loans  for  house-modernization  purposes  and 
for  new  private  dwellings.  The  latter  part  of 
this  program  is  still  in  abeyance  at  the  time 
of  this  writing  (October,  1934).  Under  the 
Act,  incidentally,  loans  up  to  $10,000,000  may 
be  guaranteed  for  low-cost  housing  projects. 
Co-ordination  has  not  yet  been  achieved. 

Public  Housing 

The  programs  described  in  the  preceding 
section  involve  so  large  a  degree  of  public 
assistance  in  the  form  of  tax  exemption,  low 
rate  loans,  and  government  supervision,  that 
they  are  often  considered  as  forms  of  "pUDnc 
housing."  This  is  particularly  so  when  the 
projects  are  to  be  sponsored  by  Housing 
Authorities  having  a  quasi-public  status. 
Going  beyond  these  programs,  however,  are 
those  which  include  outright  public  grants, 
covering  a  portion  of  the  costs — such  as  are 
made  by  the  Housing  Division  of  the  Public 
Works  Administration— or  the  proposals  for 
complete  public  financing  out  of  taxation. 

The  larger  American  cities  seem  to  be  con- 
vinced that  public  subsidies  are  necessary. 
They  see  the  need  for  providing  decent  homes 
for  unskilled  laborers  and  recognize  from 
experience  that  it  is  impossible  to  cope  with 
the  problem  through  private  capital.  The 
professional  groups  of  social  workers  and 
architects  are  largely  in  favor  of  the  program, 
the  opposition  in  most  places  coming  from 
organized  groups  of  realtors.  The  most 
pungent  opposition  will  be  found  in  Housing, 
a  journal  published  by  the  National  Housing 
Association. 


The  opposition  points  to  the  inevitable 
waste  of  public  funds  in  such  ventures, 
largely  managed  either  by  amateurs  in  the 
field  of  housing  or  by  theorists  whose  enthu- 
siasm for  a  principle  exceeds  their  practical 
judgment.  Prevailing  practices  in  land  con- 
demnation—in which  the  tradition  of  inflated 
values  is  accepted— and  the  profit-making 
motive  make  it  impossible  even  for  a  public 
servant  as  watchful  and  sincere  as  Secretary 
Ickes,  under  whose  administration  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  such  matters 
have  fallen,  to  bring  the  costs  of  new  housing 
on  slum  land  within  reach  of  the  unskilled 
worker's  rent-paying  capacity.  The  subsidy 
principle  once  established  (and  it  is  already 
firmly  entrenched)  means  a  perpetual  levy 
upon  taxpayers  to  house  their  needier  fellow 
citizens.  It  is  contended,  moreover,  that  the 
public  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  mulcted 
in  the  letting  of  contracts,  and  that  the 
electorate  is  in  at  least  as  great  danger  of 
corruption  through  receiving  decent  housing 
at  uneconomic  rentals.  On  these  points 
European  experience  is  quoted  at  length. 

The  proponents  of  public  housing,  on  the 
other  hand,  stress  the  fact  that  no  other 
device  for  decent  housing  has  been  found, 
and  insist  that  government  housing  is  as 
logical  as  free  education  or  parks  and  play- 
grounds. They  also  contend  that  the  dangers 
of  waste  and  inefficiency  are  met  through  the 
device  of  placing  administration  in  the  hands 
of  local  housing  authorities,  acting  under  the 
necessity  of  liquidating  their  loans. 

In  this  country  housing  through  public 
funds  on  a  non-liquidating  basis  is  still  almost 
entirely  in  the  domain  of  discussion.  The 
only  developments  have  been  those  of  the 
federal  government  through  the  Division  of 
Subsistence  Homesteads  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, and  the  Public  Works  Emergency  Hous- 
ing Corporation.  Under  the  first-named 
agencies  some  detached  single-family  houses 
have  been  provided  at  considerably  lower 
than  usual  commercial  costs.  Under  the 
Housing  Corporation,  after  a  year  or  more  of 
negotiations,  the  first  project  began  building 
operations  in  October,  1934,  in  Atlanta  (Ga.). 
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Nine  other  slum  clearance  projects  have  been 
authorized  as  follows:  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Louisville, 
Montgomery,  Nashville,  and  Williamsburg 
(Brooklyn,  N.  Y.).  These  10  projects,  it  is 
stated,  will  provide  over  15,000  dwellings  at 
a  total  cost  of  around  $63,000,000.  It  will 
be  noted  that  this  cost— which  is  exclusive  of 
governmental  overheads— amounts  to  $4,000 
a  family,  which  is  more  than  double  the  cost 
demonstrated  to  be  commercially  possible  of 
providing  housing  units  on  a  private  basis. 

At  present  writing  the  practice  of  the 
PWA,  according  to  a  circular  issued  during 
October,  1934,  is  as  follows: 

The  Public  Works  Administration  may  initiate, 
within  the  limits  of  funds  available,  low-cost  hous- 
ing and  slum  clearance  projects  in  urban  centers 
where  the  need  for  such  projects  can  be  demon- 
strated. The  Public  Works  Administration  deals 
only  with  public  bodies,  i.  e.,  municipal  govern- 
ments, legally  constituted  Housing  Authorities, 
or  civic  committees  established  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. No  funds  are  available  for  loans  to  private 
corporations  or  individuals. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  municipalities  have 
no  power  to  engage  in  low-cost  housing  and  slum 
clearance.  It  is  usually  recommended  that  author- 
ities be  set  up  but  no  city  is  excluded  from  con- 
sideration for  lack  of  an  authority. 

The  Housing  Division  has  the  power  to  make 
loans  and  grants  to  duly  constituted  public 
bodies,  such  as  these  housing  authorities,  if  they 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Division  as 
to  legal  powers  and  as  to  competent  personnel. 
However,  these  housing  authorities  have  been 
established  recently;  none  of  them  has  actual 
experience  nor  a  tested  organization  for  carry- 
ing through  housing  developments.  The  Hous- 
ing Division  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  begin- 
ning needed  housing  projects  as  quickly  as  is 
feasible,  and  the  Public  Works  Emergency  Hous- 
ing Corporation  has  been  chartered  as  an  agency 
for  direct  action  under  the  control  of  the  Housing 
Division.  Therefore,  the  Housing  Division,  in  the 
interests  of  reasonably  prompt  action  and  of  defi- 
nite responsibility  for  results,  will  undertake  hous- 
ing projects  either  directly  or  through  the  Public 
Works  Emergency  Housing  Corporation  and  will 
lend  to  local  authorities  only  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. 

While  the  present  emergency  program  places 
authorities  in  an  advisory  rather  than  initiative 


capacity,  the  Public  Works  Administration  hopes 
they  will  shortly  be  in  a  position  sufficiently  quali- 
fied to  undertake  full  responsibility  for  all  future 
activities  within  their  jurisdiction. 

An  important  phase  of  recent  thought  in 
this  controversial  field  is  the  contention  of  an 
increasing  number  of  leaders  that  slum  clear- 
ance and  low-cost  housing  are  two  quite 
different  programs,  and  that  attempts  to 
combine  them  in  a  given  project  are  not 
generally  practicable.  Whatever  the  auspices 
or  whatever  financing  procedures  are  used, 
the  land  costs  in  congested  areas  are  ordinar- 
ily so  high  that  no  construction  with  adequate 
open  space  is  financially  possible  if  a  major 
part  of  the  cost  must  eventually  be  liquidated. 
It  is  therefore  being  urged  that  in  large 
cities  two  programs  be  ordinarily  considered 
— one  for  low-cost  projects,  using  urban  land 
in  more  or  less  unbuilt-up  sections,  and  the 
other  for  the  erection  of  moderate  or  even 
high-priced  projects,  on  land  made  available 
through  the  elimination  of  slum  areas. 

Private  Housing  Organisations 

Local  housing  associations,  with  salaried 
staffs  and  active  in  relation  to  each  aspect  of 
this  problem— usually  including  housing  reg- 
ulation—are to  be  found  in  Boston,  Cincin- 
nati, Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh,  but  in 
relatively  few  other  cities.  In  addition  is  the 
Tenement  House  Committee  of  the  New 
York  City  Charity  Organization  Society, 
which  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  field  of 
regulation  for  many  years.  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  local  committees  affiliated  with 
Better  Homes  in  America,  councils  of  social 
agencies,  social  settlements,  and  other  civic 
or  social  organizations  have  in  many  places 
been  highly  active  in  promoting  housing 
projects. 

In  the  national  field,  in  addition  to  the 
National  Housing  Association  and  Better 
Homes  in  America,  are  the  National  Public 
Housing  Conference— for  the  promotion  of 
public  housing— and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Housing  Officials,  organized  to  engage 
in  research  and  give  assistance  in  relation  to 
matters  of  policy,  construction,  and  manage- 
ment of  large-scale  public  housing. 
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State  bureaus  or  divisions  for  housing  have 
existed  for  some  years  in  California,  Indiana, 
and  Pennsylvania.  New  York  State  organ- 
ized the  first  State  Board  of  Housing.  Fol- 
lowing quite  closely  the  New  York  State 
Board  as  a  working  model,  State  Housing 
Commissions  to  take  advantage  of  federal  aid 
in  housing  to  limited  dividend  companies 
under  state  supervision  have  been  established 
within  the  past  two  years  in  a  dozen  or  more 
states.  Of  these  the  following  have  provided 
by  legislation  for  "public  bodies"  eligible  for 
loans  and  grants  according  to  the  PWA  cir- 
cular of  October,  1934:  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  South  Carolina. 

Among  the  business  and  professional  asso- 
ciations active  in  this  field  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  and  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  have  been 
particularly  prominent.  Architectural  maga- 
zines— especially  the  Architectural  Forum, 
the  Architectural  Record,  and  Architecture, 
have  followed  housing  developments  closely 
and  have  published  illuminating  articles, 
amply  illustrated.  Millar's  Housing  Letter, 
since  1932,  has  proved  an  invaluable  source 
of  news  items  on  the  weekly  developments, 
supplementing  more  detailed  presentations 
in  the  American  City,  the  Survey,  New  Re- 
public, Nation,  and  other  weekly  and  monthly 
magazines.  Never  before  has  the  American 
press  given  so  much  space  to  the  problem  of 
housing  as  in  the  period  following  the  Presi- 
dent's Conference  on  Home  Building  and 
Home  Ownership  held  in  1931. 
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HOUSING  FOR  BOYS  AND  MEN.'  Many 
thousands  of  men  and  boys  of  limited  means 
are  living  away  from  home,  due  to  modern 
industrial  conditions.  Some  are  chronic 
itinerants  whose  number  has  been  vastly 
increased  during  the  past  four  years;  many 
are  young  men  who  have  left  their  parents' 
homes  and  have  not  yet  established  homes  of 
their  own;  while  others  are  mature  bachelors 
or  older  men  without  families. 

Housing  for  members  of  these  groups 
constitutes  a  vital  social  problem.  Ordinary 
hotel  rates  are  beyond  their  resources,  while 
private  homes  hesitate  to  house  strange  men, 
and  particularly  transients,  because  of  their 
disturbing  influence  on  family  life.  Com- 
mercial interests  have  long  profited  by  the 
needs  of  this  group.  For  centuries  the  sea- 
ports where  sailors  congregated  and  the 
towns  and  cities  to  which  young  men  gravi- 
tate have  been  the  hunting  ground  of  social 
parasites  who  took  advantage  of  the  ignor- 
ance or  innocence  of  their  victims  in  so-called 
"crimp,"  "doss,"  and  "flop"  houses. 

The  need  of  such  men  for  wholesome  living 
quarters,  free  from  the  corrosive  influences  of 
these  dives,  aroused  the  social  conscience  of 
societies  and  individuals  particularly  inter- 
ested in  young  men.  For  years  they  at- 
tempted to  secure  proper  government  regula- 
tion and  control  of  the  commercial  agencies. 
These  attempts  accomplishing  little,  they 
sought  to  supply  better  accommodations  for 
the  same  price.  The  developments,  which 
have  all  been  philanthropic  in  character, 
have  been  of  two  kinds— those  sponsored  by 
religious  or  social  organizations,  and  those 
sponsored  by  individuals  acting  alone  or 
through  incorporation  for  the  purpose. 

Projects  Sponsored  by  Religious  and  Social 
Organisations 
Housing  accommodations  in  this  country 
in  which  newcomers  to  a  city  might  live 
decently  in  a  friendly  atmosphere  were  pro- 
vided first  by  religious  organizations.  From 
1887  on,  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
in  large  and  small  cities  have  been  including 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


housing  accommodations  as  an  essential  part 
of  their  buildings.  Special  centers  were  also 
erected  near  railway  yards  and  professional 
schools,  and  at  garrison  and  fleet  rendezvous. 
These  buildings  contained  facilities  for  per- 
sonal service,  guidance,  and  entertainment, 
as  well  as  housing.  In  many  cities  buildings 
have  been  erected  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
colored  men  and  boys.  In  most  buildings 
men  are  required  to  be  or  become  members 
in  order  to  use  the  dormitories.  Usually 
continuing  residence  is  encouraged  for  at 
least  a  period  of  months,  but  in  normal  times 
many  Associations  placed  limits  on  the 
length  of  stay  and  on  age  in  order  to  care 
for  larger  numbers  of  young  men.  In  1933 
rooming  accommodations  were  reported  by 
685  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  for  66,137  men  at  one  time, 
largely  in  single  rooms.  The  rates — which  in 
1934  ranged  from  $2.50  to  $8.00  a  week  and 
corresponded  to  prevailing  prices  for  similar 
accommodations  in  the  community — are  in- 
tended to  cover  direct  costs  and  administra- 
tion, plus  an  amount  equivalent  to  normal 
interest  on  capital  and  the  normal  tax  levy. 
Since  the  capital  is  contributed  and  the 
taxes  are  remitted  in  recognition  of  the  social 
value  of  the  service  rendered,  receipts  equiv- 
alent to  these  two  items  are  applied  to  the 
expenses  of  other  departments.  The  Y 
Hotel  in  Chicago,  with  2,500  rooms,  is 
primarily  for  transients  and  has  no  member- 
ship requirements  for  patrons.  During  the 
depression  permanent  residents  have  also 
been  served.  This  building  was  erected 
partly  with  borrowed  capital,  and  its  rentals 
cover  operating  expenses  and  capital  charges 
and  provide  a  sinking  fund  at  the  disposal  of 
the  trustees. 

Developments  under  other  organizations 
include  the  Brace  Memorial  Newsboys  House 
in  New  York  City,  established  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  which  has  inspired  the 
erection  of  buildings  in  other  cities  to  serve 
this  needy  class  of  boys.  Three  out  of  the 
260  Jewish  Welfare  Centers  report  housing 
facilities,  with  a  capacity  of  420  beds,  one 
for  men,  one  for  women,  and  a  third  for 
both  men  and  women.  A  fourth  building, 
now  under  construction,  will  add  167  rooms. 
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Under  the  Salvation  Army,  employed  boys 
and  men  are  housed  in  90  hotels  with  a 
capacity  of  8,240  men.  Its  Palace  Hotel  in 
Chicago  is  one  of  its  most  important  units. 
Goodwill  Industries  in  1934  had  total  sleep- 
ing accommodations  for  808  men  in  build- 
ings in  various  cities.  In  the  accommodations 
maintained  by  these  two  societies  men  are 
generally  given  an  opportunity  to  earn  their 
expenses  by  working  in  salvage  or  other 
industries  on  the  premises.  They  may  board 
in  the  institution  if  and  when  they  are  able 
to  earn  an  independent  living.  See  Salvage 
Activities. 

Seamen  in  the  merchant  marine  constitute 
a  very  needy  group  with  distinctive  problems 
which  social  agencies  endeavor  to  meet  by 
providing  decent  rooming  accommodations 
in  addition  to  social  and  educational  facili- 
ties, counseling  service,  religious  privileges, 
and  athletics  at  points  of  debarkation.  Beds 
in  open  dormitories  range  from  20  cents  to 
40  cents,  while  single  rooms  cost  from  50 
cents  to  $1.00  a  night.  The  Seamen's  Church 
Institute  of  New  York  City  has  conducted  a 
notable  service  of  this  type  for  many  years. 
Its  building  contains  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions for  1,614  persons.  It  is  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  institution  for  seamen 
in  the  world.  In  1931  three  other  New  York 
agencies  for  seamen — the  American  Seamen's 
Friend  Society,  the  Seamen's  Christian  So- 
ciety, and  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Branch 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.— were  merged,  and  their 
work  has  since  been  carried  on  in  Seamen's 
House  on  the  west  waterfront.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  equipped  seamen's  club  and  hotel 
under  the  management  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Facilities  similar  to  the  preceding  are  also  to 
be  found  in  ten  cities  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
in  five  cities  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  four 
Pacific  Coast  cities,  and  at  Buffalo  and 
Duluth  on  the  Great  Lakes.  See  Seamen  in 
the  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

A  further  type  of  housing  remains  to  be 
mentioned— the  "all  night  missions"  and 
similar  places  where  the  forlorn  may  sleep  on 
benches  or  the  floor  for  as  low  as  a  cent  a 
night,  or  even  without  charge.  These  places 
compete  with  or  supplement  the  municipal 


lodging  houses  and  other  emergency  shelters 
for  homeless  men.  See  Transient  and 
Homeless  Persons.  There  is  no  registra- 
tion, and  often  no  reasonable  toilet  facilities 
are  furnished.  The  houses  are  distinctly  less 
civilized  than  the  "flop  houses,"  for  in  the 
latter,  where  rates  range  from  15  cents  to 
$1.00  a  night,  board  of  health  regulations 
provide  a  minimum  standard  of  cleanliness 
and  accommodations. 

Projects  Sponsored  by  Individuals  or  Cor- 
porations 

Institutions  of  this  type  have  been  erected 
by  individuals  who  believe  that  men  seeking 
wholesome  living  accommodations  prefer  to 
find  them  in  buildings  not  sponsored  by 
organizations  which  require  membership  or 
other  conditions  for  residence.  The  most 
important  establishments  in  this  category 
are  the  three  hotels  erected  by  D.  O.  Mills 
in  New  York,  beginning  in  1897.  These 
three  buildings  have  a  total  of  4,047  rooms. 
Up  to  three  years  ago  they  were  self-support- 
ing, but  since  that  time  their  earnings  have 
had  to  be  supplemented  by  the  family  of 
the  original  donor.  In  Chicago  and  Boston, 
Charles  G.  Dawes  erected  three  houses— two 
for  men  and  one,  in  Chicago,  for  women. 
They  charge  only  10  cents  or  15  cents  a  night 
and  the  sleeping  accommodations  are  congre- 
gate.  The  donor  finances  the  deficits. 

The  Brooklyn  institution  known  as  the 
Bridge-Johnson  Hotel  grew  out  of  a  service 
to  paroled  boys.  A  group  of  150  stockholders 
provided  half  the  capital  and  the  remainder 
was  borrowed.  The  building,  erected  in 
1926,  now  contains  379  small  rooms,  averag- 
ing 54  square  feet  each.  The  rates  are  now 
(June,  1934)  40  cents  a  night.  The  superin- 
tendent seeks  to  maintain  an  atmosphere  of 
friendship  and  to  aid  individuals  through 
personal  counsel.  It  is  unique  in  that,  in 
addition  to  paying  property  and  income 
taxes,  the  hotel  paid  dividends  of  at  least 
5  per  cent  up  to  1932,  and  liquidated  3 
per  cent  per  annum  of  its  mortgage  debt 
out  of  earnings.  Recent  New  York  State 
housing  laws— surprisingly— while  permit- 
ting the  construction  of  "flop  houses,"  make 
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the  construction  of  superior  projects  like 
this,  with  small  individual  rooms,  virtually 
impossible. 

Enterprises  of  the  Mills,  Dawes,  Bridge- 
Johnson  type  have  sometimes  been  classified 
as  "limited  dividend  projects"  because  the 
early  English  experiments  produced  a  speci- 
fied limited  return  on  invested  capital.  Cer- 
tain commercial  ventures,  such  as  the  Al- 
lerton  Houses  of  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Chicago,  which  cater  to  the  better  paid 
young  men,  have  paid  dividends  in  normal 
times;  but  investigation  shows  that  with  rare 
exceptions  those  which  serve  men  of  limited 
means  are  fortunate  if  the  income  over  a 
period  of  years  covers  operating  expenses, 
including  interest  and  taxes,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  property. 

Recent  Trends 

By  quite  general  agreement  among  those 
promoting  this  type  of  service  congregate 
sleeping  rooms  are  deemed  distinctly  undesir- 
able, and  even  double-deck  beds  should  be 
avoided  except  for  emergencies.  In  houses 
catering  to  transients,  rooms  for  two  men 
should  also  be  avoided,  and  even  for  perma- 
nent residents  double  rooms  should  be  very 
few.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  single  rooms  so 
small,  consistent  with  comfort  and  building 
code  requirements,  that  doubling  up  is  dis- 
couraged. In  view  of  the  ample  opportunity 
well-planned  houses  provide  for  sociability  in 
lounges,  game  rooms,  and  other  group  facili- 
ties, visiting  in  bedrooms  is  unnecessary. 

The  rising  standards  of  general  housing 
throughout  the  country  have  necessitated 
more  care  in  the  projects  here  described,  so 
that  comfortable  beds  and  attractive  furnish- 
ings are  provided,  particularly  for  permanent 
residents.  Institutions  which  have  followed 
this  practice  have  found  that  giving  rooms  a 
distinctive  character  increases  the  morale  of 
the  patrons  and  results  in  better  care  of  the 
rooms  by  those  who  use  them. 

While  rules  against  gambling  are  supported 
by  public  opinion,  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  fewer  rules  imposed  by  the  manage- 
ment the  better.  In  some  Y.  M.  C.  A.  resi- 
dence halls  the  roomers,  at  the  suggestion 


of  the  management,  have  organized  them- 
selves by  floors  into  self-governing  groups 
which  make  dormitory  regulations  and  see 
that  they  are  observed.  In  a  few  Association 
buildings  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  where 
structural  arrangement  makes  it  possible, 
men,  women,  and  married  couples  are 
accommodated  on  floors  set  apart  for  each 
group.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  is 
still  considered  that  separate  buildings  for 
men  and  women  are  preferable.  See  Hous- 
ing for  Girls  and  Women. 

Effects  of  the  Depression 

The  past  four  years  have  seen  an  almost 
complete  cessation  of  new  housing  construc- 
tion of  the  two  classes  described.  It  seems 
probable,  moreover,  that  few  such  projects 
will  be  inaugurated  in  the  near  future  with 
private  funds.  The  federal  government, 
moreover,  which  is  avowedly  interested  in 
improving  housing  conditions,  is  concentrat- 
ing on  family  accommodations  or  on  housing 
for  unemployed  transients  and  other  relief 
work  groups.  There  has  been  no  indication 
that  it  will  enter  the  field  of  housing  for  self- 
supporting  men  and  boys.  Apparently  this 
will  remain  a  field  for  private  initiative. 

Like  all  other  types  of  housing  projects, 
those  here  described  have  seen  their  clientele 
radically  changed  under  depression  condi- 
tions. The  Mills  Hotels  report  an  unprece- 
dented influx  of  impoverished  professional 
men.  They  have  fewer  residents,  but  of  a 
higher  economic  class.  Roughly  speaking, 
each  stratum  of  housing  has  lost  many  of  its 
customary  patrons  and  has  received  new 
ones  from  the  housing  strata  above.  This  has 
increased  the  burdens  of  the  managements, 
which  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  demands 
of  men  accustomed  to  higher  standards. 

Institutions  in  the  medium-sized  and 
smaller  centers  have  had  to  face  serious 
competition  not  only  from  commercial  hotels 
but  also  from  private  homes,  many  of  which 
are  opening  their  doors  for  the  first  time  to 
men  of  limited  means.  This  competition, 
combined  with  unemployment  losses,  has 
seriously  jeopardized  many  organizations  de- 
pendent upon  rentals.    Some  easing  of  the 
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strain  has  occurred  where  relief  agencies  have 
taken  over  parts  of  the  housing  or  have  paid 
rent  for  needy  tenants.  With  returning 
confidence,  some  institutions  are  stemming 
the  exodus  of  their  residents  by  recondition- 
ing and  refurnishing  at  least  a  part  of  their 
rooms.  Apparently  the  depression  has  taught 
the  lesson  that  diversification  of  accommoda- 
tions is  a  wise  policy,  at  least  in  the  middle 
and  upper  rental  brackets. 

There  is  obvious  need  for  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  whole  problem  of  housing  for 
persons  living  in  cities  apart  from  their 
families.  Except  for  a  few  investigations  of 
housing  of  a  particular  type  and  of  relatively 
limited  application,  there  is  little  information 
of  real  value  available,  and  practically  no 
literature  beyond  brief  references  to  the 
subject  in  the  periodical  reports  of  a  few 
of  the  organizations  referred  to. 

Neil  McMillan,  Jr. 

HOUSING  FOR  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN.* 
The  housing  of  non-family  girls  and  women 
as  a  group  project  has  only  recently  shown 
signs  of  organized  co-operative  effort.  Al- 
most as  soon  as  women  and  girls  began  to 
earn  their  own  living,  other  women  began  to 
provide  group  homes  for  them.  In  the  early 
days  these  homes  were  generally  on  a  private 
and  local  basis.  In  both  large  and  small  cities 
they  are  found  today,  operated  by  church 
groups,  social  service  agencies,  or  special 
organizations.  Their  number  is  not  accu- 
rately known,  but  the  more  prominent  ones 
are  coming  in  closer  touch  with  one  another 
each  year,  so  that  it  is  possible  now  to  note 
the  trends  in  the  movement.  A  related 
service  for  girls  and  women  is  that  provided 
by  room  registries  in  most  large  cities.  In- 
vestigated rooms  and  apartments  are  listed 
in  these  registries  if  they  meet  prescribed 
standards. 

The  Sponsoring  Agencies 

Residences  of  the  kind  here  described  are 

operated  by  independent  local  agencies,  but 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


more  extensively  by  local  branches  of  na- 
tional organizations.  Thus  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  operate  approximately 
340  homes  in  about  265  cities.  The  Catholic 
Daughters  of  America,  Daughters  of  Isabella 
(National  Circle),  and  the  National  Council 
of  Catholic  Women,  in  addition  to  many  local 
Catholic  women's  clubs  without  national 
affiliations,  operate  204  boarding  homes  and 
room  registries  in  34  cities;  the  International 
Order  of  The  King's  Daughters  and  Sons  lists 
homes  in  five  states;  the  Girls'  Friendly  So- 
ciety of  the  United  States  of  America  oper- 
ates nine  residences;  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  26;  the  Lutheran  churches  have  a 
considerable  number;  there  are  "Three  Arts 
Clubs"  for  students  in  five  large  cities;  under 
the  Volunteers  of  America  "Ballington  Clubs" 
for  girls  and  women  are  maintained  in  all 
large  centers  throughout  the  country;  and  the 
Salvation  Army  has  a  chain  of  "Evangeline 
Residences."  Some  national  organizations 
provide  additional  housing  facilities  for  groups 
with  special  needs.  The  National  Florence 
Crittenton  Mission,  for  example,  is  the  parent 
organization  of  64  Florence  Crittenton  Homes 
for  unmarried  mothers.  See  Children  of 
Unmarried  Parents. 

As  early  as  1858  the  Ladies  Christian  Union 
was  organized  in  New  York  City  to  provide 
homes  for  working  girls.  The  Association  to 
Promote  Proper  Housing  for  Girls  has  oper- 
ated a  group  of  residences  in  that  city  for 
many  years,  and  has  done  much  to  stimulate 
co-operation  between  houses  for  girls  by 
holding  a  two-day  conference  each  November 
until  1933,  for  the  study  of  their  mutual 
problems  and  aims.  The  Woman's  Christian 
Association  of  Minneapolis  was  organized  in 
1866  and  has  carried  on  a  successful  housing 
project  in  that  city.  In  St.  Louis  eight 
boarding  homes  for  girls  are  members  of  the 
Community  Council.  The  Eleanor  Associa- 
tion in  Chicago  has  operated  a  group  of 
women's  residence  clubs  since  1898.  So  far  as 
is  known  to  the  writer,  this  was  the  first 
group  to  demonstrate  the  success  of  a  plan  of 
self-support  and  self-government.  The  Girls' 
Housing  Council  in  San  Francisco  has  com- 
bined all  the  groups  in  that  city  which  are 
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interested  in  housing  for  women  and  girls  into 
the  Girls  and  Womens  Housing  Bureau.  Its 
program  includes  not  only  maintaining  active 
co-operation  among  the  several  interests  but 
studying,  standardizing,  and  improving  hous- 
ing and  living  conditions  generally  for  girls  of 
the  city.  The  Bureau  has  also  established  a 
central  bureau  for  room  registry  and  plans 
ultimately  to  undertake  employment  service, 
vocational  guidance,  an  emergency  loan  fund, 
and  other  phases  of  work.  Under  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  in  Chicago  there  is  a 
housing  committee  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  all  agencies  actively  interested  in 
the  housing  of  girls  and  women  in  that  city. 
This  committee  meets  monthly  to  discuss 
questions  of  mutual  interest  and  to  consider 
new  and  allied  projects. 

The  operation  of  room  registries  is  gener- 
ally centralized  in  each  community.  The 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has 
specialized  in  this  work  and  is  in  charge  of  a 
central  bureau  in  most  cities.  In  all  large 
cities  there  are  also  central  Jewish  and  Cath- 
olic registries.  The  Association  to  Promote 
Proper  Housing  for  Girls  in  New  York  City, 
in  connection  with  the  registry  which  it  oper- 
ates, has  for  some  years  maintained  a  "host- 
ess club."  This  club,  which  consists  of  a 
group  of  landladies  whose  rooms  are  listed, 
holds  four  meetings  each  year  for  the  discus- 
sion of  mutual  interests  and  problems. 

Equipment,  Rates,  and  Policies 

Both  the  housing  groups  and  the  room 
registries  have  endeavored  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  living  conditions  generally  for  non- 
family  women.  Through  the  requirements 
for  listing  which  are  established  by  the  regis- 
tries a  very  definite  and  steady  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  rooms  now 
offered  to  girls  and  women  in  large  cities.  In 
the  special  group-residences  provided  there 
has  also  been  a  significant  change.  Not  so 
many  years  ago  these  were  almost  all  old 
buildings  adapted  with  many  makeshifts  to 
their  purposes.  Today  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  houses  has  been  specially  con- 
structed and  includes  every  modern  conven- 
ience for  comfortable  living,  in  addition  to  a 


real  and  satisfying  beauty  in  furnishing  and 
equipment. 

Though  most  of  the  residences  here  con- 
sidered serve  self-supporting  girls  and  women, 
primarily  younger  girls  employed  on  small 
salaries,  there  are  some  houses  for  students 
and  other  specialized  groups.  Practically  all 
houses  are  operated  on  a  non-profit  basis  and 
keep  their  rates  as  low  as  possible  and  still 
cover  current  expenses.  A  majority  are  sub- 
sidized for  part  of  their  expense,  but  there 
is  an  increasing  trend  toward  making  them 
completely  self-supporting.  About  one-fifth 
of  the  residences  questioned  in  preparation 
for  this  article  are  now  self-supporting.  The 
rates  are  remarkably  similar  throughout  the 
country,  ranging  in  general  from  about  $5.00 
to  $12  a  week  for  room  and  two  meals,  with 
three  meals  on  Sunday.  Practically  all  these 
residences  offer  the  use  of  laundry,  sewing 
room,  recreation  rooms,  kitchenette,  and 
other  conveniences  specially  demanded  by 
women. 

The  early  days  of  such  housing  found  very 
rigid  social  rules  in  force  in  most  cases  for  the 
protection  of  residents.  There  was  an  early 
closing  hour,  and  frequently  dancing  and 
card  playing  were  not  permitted.  With  the 
greater  freedom  and  self-reliance  of  modern 
women  such  restrictions  have  been  much 
modified  or  wholly  discarded  in  the  majority 
of  homes.  Many  residences  have  developed 
a  type  of  self-government  which  places  social 
life  and  questions  of  house  policy  in  the 
hands  of  the  residents. 

Because  of  its  lower  cost,  its  fellowship,  its 
protection  in  case  of  illness,  and  for  other 
reasons,  there  is  still  a  definite  place  for  group 
life  of  this  kind  among  non-family  girls  and 
women,  particularly  in  large  cities.  Many, 
however,  responsive  to  the  new  desire  for 
personal  freedom,  now  prefer  small  apart- 
ments, and  some  provision  has  already  been 
made  for  this  need. 

Results  of  the  Depression 

During  the  past  three  years  the  problems 
of  group  residences  have  been  modified. 
Throughout  the  country  the  proportion  of 
vacancies  has  been  large,  due  to  the  scarcity 
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of  employment  among  women  and  the  de- 
creased rates  of  small  apartments.  Since  all 
such  residences  fix  their  rates  on  the  basis  of 
a  full  house,  it  has  been  necessary  to  fill  va- 
cant rooms,  as  far  as  possible,  with  older 
women  and  women  on  larger  salaries  than 
have  heretofore  been  admitted.  Very  gener- 
ally also  the  houses  have  reduced  their  rates, 
to  meet  the  reduced  salaries,  and  many  of 
them  have  co-operated  with  federal  and 
local  relief  agencies  to  the  extent  of  offering 
much  lower  rates  to  girls  and  women  sent  to 
them  from  those  sources.  Many  have  inau- 
gurated temporary  employment  services  or 
free  classes  for  the  benefit  of  residents,  and 
all  have  been  carrying  unemployed  girls  free 
of  charge  when  that  was  necessary. 

In  the  larger  cities  special  lodging  houses 
for  women  have  also  been  established  to  care 
for  unemployed  dependent  girls  and  women. 
At  the  present  time  the  need  for  such  houses 
is  decreasing,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
closed.  In  several  large  cities,  however,  at 
least  one  has  been  retained  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  become  a  permanent  municipal  proj- 
ect. In  most  cases  these  lodging  houses  have 
been  organized  on  the  lines  of  the  residences 
for  women  here  described,  and  have  not 
adopted  any  of  the  unfortunate  features 
characteristic  of  many  houses  for  dependent 
men,  constructed  before  the  depression.  See 
Housing  for  Boys  and  Men  and  Tran- 
sient and  Homeless  Persons. 
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HUMANE  SOCIETIES.     See  Child  and 
Youth  Protection. 

ILLEGITIMATE  CHILDREN.   See  Chil- 
dren of  Unmarried  Parents. 

IMMIGRANTS  AND  THEIR  CHIL- 
DREN,1 while  having  the  same  social  needs 
as  other  persons,  present  in  addition  special 
problems  by  reason  of  their  foreign  birth  or 
parentage.  The  average  immigrant  has  come 
to  the  United  States  with  few  resources,  unable 
to  speak  English,  and  unfamiliar  with  Amer- 
ican customs  and  institutions.  As  a  result  he 
usually  settles  in  the  poorer  sections  of  urban 
communities  and  finds  work  in  industries 
where  conditions  are  the  worst,  wages  lowest, 
and  hours  longest.  Ignorance  makes  him  the 
easy  victim  of  the  exploiter.  His  poverty  and 
"foreignness"  often  make  him  the  object  of 
suspicion  and  hostility  on  the  part  of  older 
groups  in  the  population.  For  some  sense  of 
status  and  security  he  turns  to  his  compa- 
triots and  the  colony  where  they  live.  Being 
often  an  uneducated  worker  or  peasant  he  is 
too  inarticulate  to  tell  his  children  about 
their  heritage  or  to  guide  them  effectively. 
Learning  English  and  American  ways,  they 
often  become  ashamed  of  him.  In  their  eager- 
ness not  to  be  thought  "inferior,"  to  escape 
being  set  apart  or  made  fun  of,  many  of  them 
reject  everything  foreign,  in  some  cases  even 
their  own  parents.  This  rejection  of  their 
natural  backgrounds  and  the  breakdown  of 
parental  authority  produces  many  types  of 
personal  and  social  maladjustment. 

It  is  with  these  and  related  problems  that 
agencies  dealing  with  immigrants  and  their 
children  are  confronted.  The  agencies  include 
social,  civic,  and  educational  organizations 
specializing  in  such  work,  general  social  agen- 
cies such  as  settlements  and  others  in  the 
character-building  group,  religious  societies 
working  with  the  foreign  born,  public  schools, 
libraries  and  other  government  institutions, 
adult  education  agencies,  and  liberal  organi- 
zations which  endeavor  to  protect  the  rights 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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of  immigrants.  No  very  clear  or  useful  line 
can  be  drawn  between  social  work  and  other 
activities  in  behalf  of  the  immigrant.  There 
is  practically  no  social  agency  in  the  field 
which  does  not  engage  in  educational  as  well 
as  social  work  activities,  no  educational  or- 
ganization which  does  not  undertake  per- 
sonal or  community  service.  The  organiza- 
tions considered  in  this  article  are  concerned 
primarily  with  immigrants  already  in  the 
United  States.  How  many  shall  be  admitted, 
and  other  basic  questions  of  policy,  are  issues 
outside  its  scope. 

Today  40,000,000  people— practically  one- 
third  of  the  country's  population— are  im- 
migrants or  their  children.  In  spite  of  this 
astonishing  total  popular  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  immigrant  has  decreased  since 
the  present  quota  law  went  into  effect  in 
1924.  Immigration  culminated  in  the  decade 
before  1914.  The  World  War  and  its  demand 
for  national  unity  focused  attention  on  ethnic 
and  interracial  problems,  and  work  with 
immigrants  rapidly  increased.  Americaniza- 
tion became  a  popular  movement.  The  grow- 
ing conviction  that  the  country  was  admit- 
ting more  immigrants  than  it  could  assimi- 
late and  the  fear  that  millions  more  would 
seek  refuge  here  from  war-torn  Europe  led  to 
a  change  of  feeling  about  immigration.  Re- 
striction was  accordingly  adopted  as  the  na- 
tional policy,  and  many  assumed  that  the 
problem  of  the  immigrant  was  "solved."  The 
depression  has  further  diverted  thought  from 
it  by  focusing  attention  on  general  industrial 
and  economic  issues. 

A  Four-Fold  Problem 

Restriction  did  not,  of  course,  solve  the 
immigration  problem.  The  doors  were  not 
closed  until  38,000,000  immigrants  had  been 
admitted  and  until  the  foreign  born  had  in- 
creased to  14,204,149,  the  largest  number  in 
the  country's  history,  and  their  children  to 
26,082,129  (Census  of  1930).  As  a  result  of 
a  century  of  mass  immigration  the  vast 
majority  of  communities  in  the  United 
States  face  an  ethnic  or  interracial  problem. 
In  its  larger  aspects  that  problem  is  four- 
fold: 


1.  The  adjustment  of  the  immigrant  to  his  new 
environment;  and  the  protection,  education  and 
assimilation  of  the  foreign  born. 

2.  The  second  generation;  the  problem  of  mak- 
ing children  of  foreign  born  parents  familiar  with 
and  proud  of  their  inheritance  and  acquainting 
their  parents  with  the  customs  and  attitude  amid 
which  their  children  are  growing  up. 

3.  The  attitude  of  the  older  American  commu- 
nity toward  the  newcomer  and  his  children;  the 
problem  of  intolerance  and  discrimination  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  mutual  understanding  between 
the  different  elements  in  the  population  on  the  other. 

4.  Cultural  inheritance;  the  problem  of  preserv- 
ing and  incorporating  as  a  part  of  the  American 
inheritance  such  part  of  the  immigrant's  traditions 
and  culture  as  will  enrich  a  common  life. 

It  is  to  the  solution  of  these  problems,  all 
closely  interrelated,  that  agencies  specializing 
in  work  with  foreign-born  peoples  are  at- 
tempting to  make  some  contribution.  Under- 
lying their  activities  is  today  a  very  different 
philosophy  from  that  animating  many  of  the 
Americanization  efforts  which  flourished  dur- 
ing and  following  the  World  War.  Those 
efforts  tended  to  concentrate  on  teaching  the 
immigrant  English  and  civics  and  stimulat- 
ing his  naturalization.  Often  they  carried  an 
atmosphere  of  coercion,  an  ignoring  of  the 
immigrant's  own  backgrounds  and  culture, 
and  the  assumption  that  American  culture 
was  something  already  complete.  Happily 
this  point  of  view  has  largely  given  place  to  a 
more  adequate  understanding  of  the  proc- 
esses of  assimilation  and  integration  and  to  a 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  immigrant's 
contributions.  Assimilation  is  no  longer 
thought  of  as  the  abandoning  by  the  new  ar- 
rival of  all  he  brings  and  the  imitation  of 
what  he  finds,  but  as  a  process  of  creation  for 
immigrant  and  America  alike. 

Ethnic  Communities  and  Nationality  Workers 
Along  with  this  change  in  point  of  view  has 
come  an  increasing  emphasis  on  the  national- 
ity or  ethnic  community  as  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  this  field  of  work. 
While  corresponding  roughly  to  the  foreign 
colonies  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  American 
cities,  ethnic  communities  are  something 
more  than  geographic  units  and  are  not  limited 
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to  any  single  neighborhood,  though  usually 
centering  in  one.  They  are  natural  social  units 
of  individuals  and  families  bound  together 
by  ties  of  race,  nationality,  language,  or  cul- 
ture, and  by  the  need  of  social  security  in  a 
foreign  land.  Immigrants  of  the  same  na- 
tionality naturally  settle  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. A  mutual  benefit  society  is  estab- 
lished to  aid  its  members  in  cases  of  sickness 
or  death;  stores  and  restaurants  spring  up  to 
supply  native  foods;  a  church  is  established; 
a  school  or  classes  are  set  up  where  the  chil- 
dren can  learn  the  language  of  their  parents; 
a  foreign-language  newspaper  appears,  and 
in  time  doctors,  lawyers,  and  other  profes- 
sional men  establish  themselves  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community.  Provision  is  also 
frequently  made  for  a  theater  or  other  tradi- 
tional forms  of  recreation.  Before  long  the 
original  settlement  has  become  a  completely 
self-contained  ethnic  community,  surrounded 
by  other  ethnic  communities,  representing 
other  nationalities,  and  by  the  larger  Amer- 
ican community.  One  of  the  goals  of  work 
with  immigrants  is  to  make  the  ethnic  com- 
munity an  integral  part  of  the  larger  Amer- 
ican community.  In  the  meantime  it  serves  a 
useful  purpose  by  perpetuating  valuable 
social  controls  amid  a  new  environment,  by 
facilitating  work  with  the  group  as  a  whole 
and  by  helping  to  preserve  the  arts  and  skills 
of  the  foreign  born,  for  the  enrichment  of 
American  life. 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  ethnic 
community  is  found  in  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically all  agencies  working  with  the  foreign 
born  depend  in  part  on  representative  per- 
sons of  different  nationality  groups.  These 
"nationality  workers"  know  the  back- 
grounds and  needs  of  their  group  and  the 
values  and  attitudes  which  it  holds  important. 
Speaking  the  same  language,  they  can  help  to 
establish  the  sense  of  confidence  and  mutual 
respect  which  is  so  essential  to  any  kind  of 
effective  human  relationships. 

The  Activities  Classified 

The  many  different  activities  comprised  by 
work  with  immigrants  may  be  grouped  under 
the  following  functional  headings: 


1.  Personal  service  and  social  case  work 

2.  Education  of  the  foreign  born 

3.  Group  work 

4.  Co-operation  with  agencies  of  the  ethnic  com- 

munity 

5.  Special   programs  with  and  for  the  second 

generation 

6.  Fostering  the  folk  arts 

7.  Research  and  technical  information  services 

8.  Education  of  the  general  public 

9.  Promotion  of  legislation  and  social  action 

Personal  Services 

The  first  of  these  divisions,  personal  serv- 
ice and  social  case  work,  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important.  The  efforts  to  assist 
immigrants  and  adjust  them  to  their  environ- 
ment embrace  the  following  types  of  service: 

(a)  port    service   and   travelers   aid   work, 

(b)  friendly  visiting  and  assistance  to  newly 
arrived    immigrants    at    their    destination, 

(c)  technical  migration  case  work,  (d)  pro- 
tection from  exploitation,  (e)  naturalization 
aid,  (f)  mediation  and  counsel  in  problems  of 
the  second  generation,  (g)  general  social  case 
work,  (h)  international  casework,  and  (i)  gen- 
eral information  service. 

Port  service  and  travelers  aid  work — the 
meeting  of  incoming  steamers  and  aid  in  dis- 
embarking and  in  continuance  of  the  journey 
— is  one  of  the  oldest  activities  in  this  field. 
For  immigrants  detained  at  ports  of  entry — 
in  connection  with  admission,  exclusion,  re- 
patriation, or  deportation — recreation  and 
occupational  work  is  maintained,  books  and 
clothing  are  supplied,  and  a  variety  of 
friendly  services  offered,  such  as  getting  in 
touch  with  relatives  and  friends,  supplying 
general  information,  and  where  necessary 
giving  advice  as  to  the  presentation  of  cases 
to  government  officials.  Seventeen  organiza- 
tions have  representatives  in  New  York,  at 
Ellis  Island  or  at  the  piers.  Only  eight  main- 
tain full-time  workers.  A  General  Committee 
of  Immigrant  Aid  at  Ellis  Island,  organized  in 
1918  to  bring  about  greater  efficiency  and  co- 
operation, now  includes  representatives  of  33 
non-sectarian,  religious,  and  racial  organiza- 
tions. While  still  an  essential  service,  port  work 
and  travelers  aid  is  less  important  than  when 
immigrants  numbered  hundreds  of  thousands. 
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The  most  extensive  and  important  form  of 
personal  service  has  to  do  with  technicalities 
of  the  immigration,  deportation,  and  natural- 
ization laws.  Legalizing  status,  avoiding  de- 
portation, bringing  in  a  relative,  or  becoming 
a  citizen,  may  be  only  a  matter  of  accurate 
information  and  filling  out  a  form.  But  it  is 
quite  as  likely  to  involve  such  vital  matters 
as  holding  a  job  or  keeping  a  family  together, 
and  to  require  patient  study  and  co-opera- 
tion to  find  a  solution  which  will  at  once  meet 
the  needs  of  the  individual  and  his  family  and 
fit  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Assistance  in  preparing  for  American  citi- 
zenship and  in  becoming  naturalized  is  part 
of  the  program  of  all  agencies  in  this  field, 
and  one  of  the  chief  activities  of  the  schools 
and  educational  organizations.  Discrimina- 
tion against  the  non-citizen  has  made  natural- 
ization aid  increasingly  important  in  recent 
years.  It  will  continue  to  be  so  as  long  as 
there  remain  anything  like  the  6,284,613 
aliens  shown  by  the  1930  census. 

In  addition  to  these  matters  on  which  the 
immigrant  needs  specialized  service— and 
among  them  must  be  included  protection 
from  certain  forms  of  exploitation  and  coun- 
sel on  second  generation  problems— he  shares 
in  the  needs  of  the  native  born  in  regard  to 
employment,  relief,  medical  care,  and  the 
general  problems  of  personal  and  family  ad- 
justment dealt  with  by  family  welfare  agen- 
cies. Because  his  "foreignness"  is  often  an 
important  factor  in  such  cases,  an  under- 
standing of  the  immigrant's  language,  back- 
grounds, point  of  view,  and  the  ethnic  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives  is  usually  essential 
to  a  sympathetic  and  effective  solution  of  his 
particular  problem.  For  this  reason  many 
immigrant  aid  agencies  carry  on  more  or  less 
general  social  case  work,  or  co-operate  with 
family  welfare  agencies  in  cases  needing  it. 
Specialized  agencies  are  too  few,  however, 
and  their  resources  too  limited  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  this  phase  of  the  problem.  Many 
of  them  consequently  act  as  interpreters  or 
endeavor  to  acquaint  general  agencies  with 
the  factors  which  will  assist  them  in  dealing 
with  their  foreign-born  clients.  Many  family 
welfare  societies  employ  nationality  workers, 


and  to  this  extent  at  least  may  be  regarded 
as  doing  specialized  work  in  this  field.  In 
cases  which  involve  investigation,  contacts, 
or  action  in  other  countries,  the  Interna- 
tional Migration  Service  has  developed  effec- 
tive co-operation  with  many  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  throughout  the  country.  While 
an  essential  part  of  work  with  immigrants, 
this  particular  service  is  more  fully  discussed 
in  a  separate  article.  See  International 
Social  Case  Work. 

Adult  Education 

Adult  education,  another  important  di- 
vision of  the  field,  includes  classes— conducted 
chiefly  by  the  public  schools— where  the  new- 
comer can  learn  English  and  enough  history 
and  government  to  qualify  for  citizenship,  a 
considerable  variety  of  lectures,  library  serv- 
ice, and  educational  work  through  the  for- 
eign-language press.  While  active  fifteen 
years  ago  in  this  field,  private  social  agencies 
have  largely  relinquished  instruction  in 
English  and  civics  to  the  public  schools.  A 
considerable  number  of  such  agencies,  how- 
ever, including  the  International  Institutes 
and  settlements,  conduct  special  classes  in 
home  economics  and  parental  education. 
Several  of  the  immigrant's  own  societies  offer 
lectures  and  classes,  but  few  attempt  sys- 
tematic work. 

Public  libraries  in  most  large  cities  main- 
tain departments  to  aid  foreign-born  readers. 
Up-to-date  collections  of  foreign  books,  trans- 
lations of  representative  American  works, 
and  books  with  simple  English  vocabulary 
but  adult  appeal  are  usually  features  of  the 
service.  Qualified  assistants,  often  foreign- 
born  themselves,  render  much  individual  as- 
sistance, arrange  exhibits,  encourage  clubs 
and  classes  to  meet  in  the  library,  and  co- 
operate closely  with  schools  and  social 
agencies. 

Because  most  adults  find  it  difficult  to  learn 
a  new  language  and  because  there  are  very 
few  educational  opportunities  open  to  the 
immigrant  in  his  own  language,  the  1,100 
foreign-language  newspapers  and  periodicals 
published  in  the  United  States  in  37  languages 
constitute  an  especially  important  medium 
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of  education.  Not  only  do  they  reach  the 
immigrant  from  the  day  he  arrives,  but  they 
continue  week  after  week  to  reach  the  great 
mass  of  the  foreign  born,  whether  in  large 
cities,  in  small  towns,  or  on  farms.  The  For- 
eign Language  Information  Service  supplies 
most  of  these  papers  with  widely-published 
educational  articles  dealing  with  American 
life  and  institutions.  See  Adult  Education. 

Group  Work 

Group  work  is  one  of  the  principal  activi- 
ties of  International  Institutes  and  the  many 
other  local  agencies  specializing  in  work  with 
immigrants  and  their  children.  Clubs,  dis- 
cussion groups,  and  recreational  and  leisure- 
time  activities— such  as  music,  dramatics, 
dancing,  arts,  crafts,  sports,  and  home  eco- 
nomics—not only  aim  to  forward  the  devel- 
opment, adjustment,  and  enrichment  of  the 
individual,  but  in  the  case  of  the  newcomer 
have  certain  additional  objectives.  The 
group  may  be  the  means  through  which  he 
comes  to  know  and  appreciate  certain  Amer- 
ican customs  and  ideals.  It  may  afford  his 
first  genuine  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  native-born  Americans.  It 
will  aim  to  arouse  a  new  interest  in  and  ap- 
preciation of  his  own  arts  and  culture,  and 
thus  to  give  him  a  sense  of  cultural  con- 
tinuity. 

The  degree  to  which  an  immigrant  will 
need  group  assistance  in  the  process  of  ad- 
justment and  orientation  will  depend  on 
many  factors  such  as  the  following:  personal 
character;  previous  education  and  experi- 
ence; knowledge  of  English;  degree  of  con- 
trast between  original  environment— phys- 
ical, occupational,  political,  and  cultural— 
and  that  found  in  the  United  States;  age  at 
time  of  immigration;  occupational  oppor- 
tunities available  here;  length  of  time  the 
individual,  his  family,  and  group  have  been 
here;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  family  is 
united.  While  agencies  in  this  field  work  most 
intensively  with  individuals  and  national- 
ities where  such  factors  indicate  the  greatest 
need,  their  aim  is  to  serve  as  a  center  for  all 
races  and  peoples.  Through  their  group  ac- 
tivities they  try  to  bring  about  closer  con- 


tacts with  the  ethnic  community  and  to 
develop  leadership.  They  aim,  especially  in 
the  case  of  native-born  Americans,  to  develop 
interracial  understanding  and  joy  in  com- 
radeship with  other  peoples.  Agencies  doing 
group  work  feel,  indeed,  that  one  of  their 
chief  missions  is  to  serve  as  community  cen- 
ters for  international  cultural  understanding. 

Promotion  of  Ethnic-Community  Participa- 
tion 

Efforts  to  bring  about  the  participation  of 
the  ethnic  community  and  its  representatives 
in  national  and  general  community  life  con- 
stitute another  of  the  principal  activities  of 
work  with  immigrants.  The  newcomers'  own 
organizations— benefit  societies;  churches; 
singing,  musical,  and  dramatic  societies; 
clubs  and  lodges;  educational  organizations; 
newspapers;  and  political  associations— touch 
every  phase  of  his  life.  This  great  network  of 
organizations  is  one  of  the  major  facts  in  the 
work.  In  numbers  and  resources  they  are 
vastly  more  important  than  the  outside  agen- 
cies which  are  trying  to  work  with  them  and 
to  which  this  article  is  primarily  devoted. 

To  develop  contacts  and  co-operation  be- 
tween agencies  of  the  ethnic  community  and 
other  American  agencies  is  consequently  an 
important  goal.  Most  agencies  working  with 
the  foreign  born  try  to  have  the  nationality 
community  represented  in  city-wide  under- 
takings, on  civic  committees  or  neighbor- 
hood councils,  and  to  draw  its  leaders  into 
the  local  council  of  social  agencies  or  com- 
munity chest  campaign.  Foreign-born  lead- 
ers are  included  on  the  boards  of  directors  of 
such  co-operating  agencies.  Folk  festivals — 
combining  dance  and  song  and  native  cus- 
toms—exhibits of  native  arts  and  crafts,  and 
international  concerts,  aside  from  their  ar- 
tistic values  serve  as  an  additional  means  for 
building  up  co-operation.  To  assist  foreign- 
language  organizations  in  developing  adult 
education  work  or  group  activities  for  their 
young  people,  to  bring  them  into  touch  with 
American  education,  health  or  character- 
building  agencies  with  which  they  have  com- 
mon interests,  and  to  bring  about  co-opera- 
tion between  different  factions  in  the  ethnic 
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community  itself,  are  other  important  efforts 
of  agencies  undertaking  this  kind  of  social  en- 
gineering. Direct  association  with  Amer- 
icans, whether  one  is  dealing  with  the  new- 
comer individually  or  as  a  group,  is  the  most 
potent  force  in  bringing  about  assimilation 
and  integration. 

Specialised  JVork  for  the  Second  Generation 

Decreasing  immigration  has  focused  greater 
attention  on  the  problem  of  the  second  gen- 
eration. With  26,082,129  of  the  population 
of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  and  with  over 
11,000,000  of  these  still  in  their  'teens,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  problem  touches  the  future 
of  America  in  a  vital  way.  In  a  family  in 
which  the  father  and  mother  were  born  in 
the  old  world  and  the  children  in  the  new, 
the  difference  in  language,  backgrounds,  cus- 
toms, and  ideals  is  often  too  great  to  make 
possible  comradeship  and  understanding,  or 
necessary  parental  guidance.  To  bridge  this 
gap,  to  give  these  young  people  a  knowledge 
and  pride  in  their  inheritance,  and  to  help 
them  to  understand  the  problems  and  achieve- 
ments of  their  parents  is  the  aim  of  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  for  immigrants.  With  this 
purpose  in  mind  most  local  organizations  in 
this  branch  of  the  field  conduct  a  variety  of 
group  work;  similar  activities  are  even  more 
largely  provided  by  settlements  and  general 
character-building  agencies.  National  or- 
ganizations are  providing  publications  and 
materials  about  ethnic  groups,  their  history 
and  contributions,  and  are  interesting  public 
school  teachers  in  using  these  materials  as  a 
part  of  their  regular  classroom  work.  The 
Service  Bureau  for  Education  in  Human 
Relations,  for  example,  is  supplying  school 
assembly  programs  for  interpreting  different 
races  and  peoples  and  their  contributions. 
Since  the  public  schools  are  the  most  univer- 
sal and  effective  approach  to  the  second  gen- 
eration, efforts  of  this  kind  are  especially 
important.  Public  libraries  are  doing  much 
to  interest  American  youth  of  foreign  parent- 
age in  their  backgrounds.  Efforts  to  assist 
foreign-language  agencies  to  organize  the 
kind  of  educational  and  athletic  activities 
which  will  attract  their  young  people  and  so 


strengthen  their  natural  ties  are  also  im- 
portant. 

Fostering  the  Folk  Arts 

Like  work  with  the  second  generation,  the 
fostering  of  the  folk  arts  is  increasingly  im- 
portant. Never  before  has  a  single  country 
drawn  so  many  millions  of  men  and  women 
from  so  many  lands.  Each  of  these  foreign- 
born  peoples  has  brought  differences  of  tem- 
perament and  character  which  will  be  blended 
with  the  older  native  stock.  Each  has  brought 
its  own  distinctive  traditions,  capacities,  and 
culture,  which  it  is  believed  can  be  made  to 
contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  American 
life.  To  encourage  the  forces  and  conditions 
which  will  help  to  bring  this  about  is,  accord- 
ingly, a  part  of  the  effort  in  this  field.  It  is 
for  the  sake  of  America,  quite  as  much  as  for 
the  newcomer  himself,  that  nearly  all  agen- 
cies are  emphasizing  the  value  and  beauty  of 
the  artistic  heritage  which  the  immigrant 
has  brought  with  him.  Folk  festivals,  ex- 
hibits, and  choral  concerts  are  a  few  of  the 
means  that  are  being  used  in  many  cities. 
The  purpose  of  these  activities  is  to  provide 
opportunities  for  enjoyment  and  participa- 
tion in  the  folk  arts— dance,  music,  song, 
crafts,  and  drama— and  to  stimulate  such 
activities  and  self-expression  on  the  part  of 
the  immigrant's  own  societies.  The  collect- 
ing and  preserving  of  folk  lore  in  order  to 
make  it  available  to  a  wider  public  is  a  re- 
lated activity.  As  the  newcomer  and  his 
children  realize  that  older  Americans  prize 
his  arts,  they  acquire  a  new  value  in  his  eyes, 
give  him  a  new  dignity,  and  his  children  a 
new  respect  for  the  heritage  of  their  parents. 
Self-expression  and  appreciation  are  the  con- 
ditions most  likely  to  nourish  the  seeds  of 
genius  and  develop  a  great  creative  art.1 

There  is  a  significant  interest  today  on  the 
part  of  nearly  all  ethnic  groups  in  their  be- 
ginnings and  history  in  America.  Consider- 
able research  is  being  conducted  by  second 
generation  students  in  universities  and  by 
others,  both  in  the  historical  field  and  in  re- 
lation to  questions  of  cultural  change  in 
ethnic  communities,  bi-lingualism,  and  other 

1  See  Eaton,  infra  cit. 
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interracial  problems.  Not  a  little  of  this 
research  is  being  stimulated  by  social  agen- 
cies. Where  such  work  will  lead,  it  is  too 
early  to  say.  It  is  the  belief  of  many  that  it 
will  not  only  result  in  a  more  adequate  un- 
derstanding of  interracial  relationships  and 
the  processes  of  assimilation  but  lead  to  a 
rewriting  of  American  history  with  less  Anglo- 
Saxon  emphasis  and  with  fuller  and  more 
dignified  recognition  of  the  part  played  by 
other  ethnic  groups. 

Educating  the  General  Public 

Education  of  the  general  public  as  to  the 
problems  and  contributions  of  the  foreign 
born,  commonly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  tasks  in  this  field,  has  not  in  re- 
cent years  been  developed  as  systematically 
as  other  activities.  This  has  been  due  both 
to  inadequate  resources  and  to  the  size  of  the 
audience  to  be  reached.  Most  agencies,  both 
national  and  local,  serve  as  informal  centers 
of  information  concerning  the  immigrant; 
some  special  conferences,  meetings,  and  lec- 
tures and  an  occasional  lecture  tour  have 
been  arranged;  exhibits,  folk  festivals,  and 
folk  art  programs  have  had  as  one  of  their 
objectives  the  building  up  of  more  sympa- 
thetic appreciations.  Although  these  efforts 
have  accomplished  much  they  have  reached 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  general  public. 
Comparatively  little  use  has  been  made  of 
more  general  media,  such  as  the  radio,  press, 
and  motion  picture.  Not  one  of  the  several 
small  publications  aiming  to  interpret  the 
immigrant  to  America,  formerly  issued  by 
agencies  in  this  field,  has  survived  the  de- 
pression. Special  studies  and  reports,  such  as 
those  by  the  Ellis  Island  Committee,  have 
been  useful,  but  also  have  reached  a  very 
limited  number. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  effort,  unhappily, 
has  no  relation  to  the  importance  of  the  task. 
The  attitude  of  old-stock  Americans  toward 
the  immigrant  and  his  children  constitutes  a 
major  aspect  of  the  immigration  problem. 
Racial  or  ethnic  intolerance  discourages  the 
newcomer's  efforts  to  share  in  the  common 
life  of  the  country  and  makes  assimilation 
far  more  difficult.     It  has  resulted  in  dis- 


criminations against  the  alien  in  the  matter 
of  employment,  work  relief,  and  the  benefits 
of  mothers'  aid  and  old  age  allowances.  It  is 
reflected  in  the  attitude  of  superiority  which 
many  a  second  generation  boy  or  girl  feels 
toward  his  immigrant  parents.  It  lessens 
national  unity  and  subtracts  from  the  qual- 
ity of  American  life  and  culture.  To  dispel 
prejudice,  to  make  the  native  born  better 
acquainted  with  the  new  American,  to  help 
build  up  mutual  understanding  and  respect 
between  the  different  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation remains,  by  common  agreement,  one 
of  the  outstanding  tasks  and  activities  in 
this  field  of  work. 

Social  Action 

The  last  of  the  functional  divisions  into 
which  work  with  immigrants  has  been  di- 
vided in  this  article  is  the  promotion  of  legis- 
lation and  other  forms  of  social  action.  Ef- 
forts have  been  directed  not  for  or  against 
restriction  or  liberalization,  but  toward  cer- 
tain humanitarian  ends — to  unite  separate 
families,  humanize  deportation  laws,  facili- 
tate naturalization,  oppose  registration  of 
aliens  and  other  proposals  which  would  set 
the  prospective  citizen  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  population,  eliminate  unjust  discrimi- 
nations, and  to  work  for  equal  opportunity, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  employment 
and  relief. 

Agencies  in  the  Field 

In  at  least  75  cities  there  are  organizations 
specializing  in  work  with  immigrants.  It 
might  be  fairer  to  say  150,  for  in  many  places 
there  are  branches  of  general  agencies— such 
as  the  National  Association  for  Travelers 
Aid  and  Transient  Service,  the  American 
National  Red  Cross,  a  settlement,  or  even  a 
chamber  of  commerce— that  are  maintaining 
some  of  the  same  forms  of  work  undertaken 
elsewhere  by  a  specialized  agency.  In  cities 
where  there  are  many  foreign  born  they  nec- 
essarily form  an  important  part  of  the  clien- 
tele of  all  organizations.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  settlements  and  community  centers, 
which  often  work  almost  exclusively  with 
the  foreign  born  and  their  children.  It  is  true 
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also  of  family  welfare  societies,  of  most 
character-building  agencies,  of  many  libraries 
(The  American  Library  Association  and  many 
state  associations  have  committees  on  work 
with  the  foreign  born),  and  of  public  schools 
to  the  extent  that  they  maintain  evening 
classes  for  the  foreign  born. 

Conspicuous  among  the  more  strictly  spe- 
cialized agencies  are  the  International  Insti- 
tutes operating  in  more  than  forty  cities.  In 
other  places  there  are  organizations— vari- 
ously called  citizens'  bureaus,  Americaniza- 
tion leagues,  bureaus  of  adult  education,  or 
interracial  councils— that  are  doing  similar 
work.  Among  agencies  with  more  than  local 
influence  those  most  widely  known  include 
the  Foreign  Language  Information  Service, 
Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid  So- 
ciety, Immigrants  Protective  League  of  Chi- 
cago, International  Migration  Service,  Ital- 
ian Welfare  League,  National  Board  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  (with  many  local 
sections),  National  Council  on  Naturaliza- 
tion and  Citizenship,  National  Institute  of 
Immigrant  Welfare,  National  League  for 
American  Citizenship,  and  the  Service  Bu- 
reau for  Education  in  Human  Relations. 
During  1934  the  National  Board  of  the 
Y.W.C.A.  transferred  certain  of  its  functions 
to  the  newly  organized  National  Institute 
of  Immigrant  Welfare.  In  the  same  year 
eight  International  Institutes,  formerly 
within  the  Y.W.C.A.,  became  independent 
agencies,  making  thirteen  to  be  so  estab- 
lished. The  National  Board,  however,  still 
carries  an  important  program  in  the  for- 
eign community  field  both  through  some 
thirty  International  Institutes  still  affiliated 
with  it  and  through  its  local  Associations. 

Many  of  the  large  church  organizations 
and  several  of  the  patriotic  societies  main- 
tain activities  in  this  field,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  port  work  at  Ellis  Island. 

There  are  very  few  public  social  agencies 
active  in  work  with  immigrants.  The  Di- 
vision of  Immigration  and  Americanization 
maintained  by  Massachusetts  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  efforts  of  this  sort.   Its  six  offices 


aim  to  protect  immigrants  from  exploitation 
and  to  promote  their  education,  assimilation, 
and  naturalization.  Delaware,  long  a  pioneer, 
maintains  a  similar  office  in  Wilmington.  The 
famous  California  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Housing  continues,  much  curtailed, 
as  a  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  In- 
dustrial Relations.  In  New  York  the  former 
Bureau  of  Aliens,  now  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Welfare  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  deals 
almost  wholly  with  wage  claims  and  exploita- 
tion cases.  These,  with  the  United  States 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  and 
other  agencies  of  the  federal  government,  the 
public  libraries,  and  public  school  systems 
(including  several  divisions  of  adult  educa- 
tion in  state  departments  of  education)  are 
the  principal  government  agencies  active  in 
this  field  at  the  present  time. 

The  new  spirit  animating  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  since  the  advent 
of  the  present  administration  has  been  a  fac- 
tor of  far-reaching  importance  in  this  field. 
The  regard  shown  for  human  values  and  the 
desire  for  the  good  will  and  co-operation  of 
private  social  agencies  has  made  the  task  of 
the  latter  a  far  easier  one.  In  the  handling 
of  deportations  regard  has  been  had  for  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  and  his  family,  so 
far  as  the  law  permitted— in  all  cases  at  least 
where  technical  and  not  criminal  offenses 
have  been  involved.  This  new  attitude  was 
signalized  by  the  appointment  in  1933  of  a 
non-partisan  group  of  50  men  and  women  to 
inquire  impartially  into  conditions  at  Ellis 
Island  and  the  welfare  of  immigrants  gener- 
ally and  to  make  recommendations  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Department.  This  group 
made  a  comprehensive  study  and  report, 
infra  cit.,  covering  some  eighty  recommenda- 
tions, which  are  forming  the  basis  for  impor- 
tant administrative  changes  and  legislative 
proposals. 

Effects  of  the  Depression 

The  reduction  of  immigration  during  the 
depression  to  the  lowest  point  in  more  than 
100  years  has  brought  about  a  shift  of  em- 
phasis in  relation  to  the  types  of  work  car- 
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ried  on  in  this  field.  In  1932  and  subsequent 
years  departures  have  exceeded  arrivals.  The 
outgoing  families,  and  the  desire  of  govern- 
ment authorities  to  stimulate  the  departure 
and  repatriation  of  aliens  receiving  relief, 
mean  many  new  problems  of  adjustment  and 
individual  welfare  for  social  agencies  to  solve. 

More  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  United  States,  unemployment  and  the 
stress  of  the  depression  have  intensified  prej- 
udice against  the  alien  and  have  made  many 
people  look  on  him  as  an  intruder.  This  in- 
tolerance, reinforced  by  the  nationalism  every- 
where in  the  ascendant,  has  resulted  in  dis- 
crimination against  the  alien  in  such  vital 
matters  as  employment  and  work  relief  and 
in  demands  for  stricter  deportation  laws. 
Many  industrial  concerns  have  dismissed 
experienced  employes  who  were  not  citizens. 
The  occupations  open  to  aliens  have  been 
limited  by  legislation.  Eighteen  states  have 
laws  prohibiting  their  employment  on  public 
works  or  giving  preference  to  citizens.  Citi- 
zenship has  therefore  become  more  important 
than  ever  before,  and  social  agencies  have 
had  to  meet  increased  demands  for  naturali- 
zation aid.  Happily  Congress  responded  to 
their  pleas  in  April,  1934,  by  cutting  naturali- 
zation fees  in  half.  Social  workers  have  also 
contended  for  equal  treatment  of  citizen  and 
alien  in  the  matter  of  work  or  home  relief, 
urging  that  human  need  is  paramount  to 
citizenship  and  that  once  an  alien  has  been 
admitted  for  permanent  residence,  the  coun- 
try cannot  in  decency  discriminate  against 
him. 

Public  services  to  immigrants,  unlike  those 
in  other  fields  of  social  work,  have  not  in- 
creased during  the  depression.  Because  of  the 
decline  in  immigration  and  the  need  for  econ- 
omy the  reverse,  if  anything,  has  happened. 
As  in  many  other  fields,  however,  the  present 
is  a  time  of  transition.  To  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions which  restriction  and  the  depression 
are  bringing  about,  new  directions  and  meth- 
ods are  to  be  expected.  As  a  result  of  38,000,- 
000  immigrants  admitted  from  every  corner 
of  the  earth  the  country  still  faces  a  vast 
problem  of  assimilation.  But  that  problem 
is  not  being  appreciably  added  to  today  by 


fresh  immigration.  As  the  foreign-born  popu- 
lation becomes  older,  work  with  the  second 
generation  becomes  more  urgent.  As  there 
are  fewer  aliens  to  be  naturalized,  the  prob- 
lems of  cultural  inheritance  and  integration 
absorb  greater  attention.  Above  all  stands 
the  task  of  promoting  interracial  understand- 
ing and  of  bringing  about  a  spirit  of  tolerance 
to  fit  the  new  world  which  the  radio  and  air- 
plane are  creating.  What  will  happen  to  work 
with  immigrants  if  there  are  no  more  immi- 
grants depends  on  the  imagination  and  abil- 
ity of  its  leaders  to  meet  changing  needs  and 
conditions. 
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INDIANS.1  The  Indian  population  of  the 
United  States,  as  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  1933,  is  320,454, 
the  largest  numbers  being  in  Oklahoma,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  and  South  Dakota.  About 
310,000  Indians  live  in  23  states,  while  10,456 
are  widely  scattered  through  the  remaining 
25  states.  They  belong  to  about  200  different 
tribes,  with  many  different  cultures  and  lan- 
guages, and  differ  widely  in  degree  of  ad- 
vancement, purity  of  Indian  blood,  contact 
with  white  communities,  and  wealth  and  prop- 
erty holdings.  Social  and  educational  work 
designed  for  them  has  been  very  largely  a 
function  of  the  federal  government,  adminis- 
tered through  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs — 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  Indian  Service. 
In  spite  of  wide  variations  Indians  may 
be  divided  into  two  general  classes:  those, 
mostly  in  the  Southwest,  who  live  as  tribes 
set  apart  from  the  white  population  and  in 
whom  Indian  blood  is  decidedly  predominant; 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


and  those  whose  tribal  organization  is  weak 
or  broken  down  and  who  live  in  communities 
interspersed  with  whites  and  show  a  consid- 
erable intermixture— which  is  sometimes  al- 
most dominant— of  white  blood.  Indians  in 
the  latter  group  call  for  much  more  individ- 
ualization, while  the  former  offer  greater  pos- 
sibilities for  group  treatment  of  their  social 
and  economic  problems. 

The  limitations  of  this  article  make  it  nec- 
essary to  confine  attention  to  the  period  since 
1928.  That  year  marked  the  publication  of 
The  Problem  of  Indian  Administration  {infra 
cit.),  a  survey  of  Indian  affairs  made  in  1926- 
1927  by  the  Institute  for  Government  Re- 
search of  the  Brookings  Institution. 

The  Reorganisation  of  1929 

In  the  survey  referred  to  it  was  pointed 
out  that  although  the  Indian  problem  lies 
largely  in  the  field  of  social  work,  it  had  been 
little  affected  until  1929  by  modern  progres- 
sive thought  in  this  field.  Many  employes  of 
the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  showed  little  or  no 
sympathy  for  the  Indians  or  understanding 
of  their  needs,  were  gruff  and  inconsiderate 
in  dealing  with  them,  and  were  apparently 
ignorant  of  the  fundamental  psychological 
factors  involved  in  such  dealings.  The  Office, 
moreover,  did  not  as  a  rule  have  competent 
persons  for  its  operations  in  the  fields  of 
family  case  work,  community  development, 
and  recreation.  A  forward  step  of  great 
significance  was  taken  in  1929  when  Presi- 
dent Hoover  drafted  Charles  J.  Rhoads  for 
the  commissionership.  Mr.  Rhoads  at  that 
time  was  President  of  the  Indian  Rights  As- 
sociation and  for  years  had  been  identified 
with  its  work.  In  April,  1933,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Collier,  a  social  worker  who 
for  many  years  had  been  executive  secretary 
of  the  American  Indian  Defense  Association. 

In  few  if  any  fields  to  which  social  work  has 
been  applied  have  such  striking  advances 
been  made  in  recent  years  as  in  the  activities 
for  Indians  undertaken  by  the  Indian  Office 
under  the  administrations  of  these  two  com- 
missioners. The  directing  staff  at  Washing- 
ton has  been  completely  reorganized,  each 
professional  division  is  now  under  a  trained, 
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experienced  director,  and  developmental  pro- 
grams adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  dif- 
ferent groups  are  being  formulated  and  put 
in  operation. 

The  School  Program 

It  was  discovered  very  early  that  Indian 
children  could  be  more  easily  adapted  to  the 
white  man's  school  if  they  were  taken  com- 
pletely away  from  their  families  and  gathered 
in  boarding  schools.  They  were  there  re- 
quired to  give  up  their  Indian  tongue  and 
their  Indian  ways.  Though  some  of  these 
schools  were  on  or  near  the  reservations,  the 
larger  ones  were  generally  at  a  considerable 
distance  and  had  a  student  body  made  up  of 
different  tribes.  Many  boarding  school  stu- 
dents returned  to  their  reservations  after 
being  educated  away  from  their  families  and 
not  prepared  for  the  kind  of  life  most  of  them 
would  have  to  lead. 

The  policy  has  now  been  definitely  adopted 
of  reducing  and  ultimately  eliminating  board- 
ingschool  attendance,  particularly  for  younger 
children,  and  of  having  children  remain  in- 
stead with  their  parents  and  attend  the  local 
public  schools  or  the  United  States  day 
schools  for  Indians.  During  the  past  two 
school  years  the  enrolment  in  boarding  schools 
has  decreased  from  22,000  to  about  13,000, 
and  during  the  past  year  alone  10  boarding 
schools  have  been  closed  or  changed  to  com- 
munity day  schools.  Out  of  100,000  Indian 
children  of  school  age  at  least  45,000  are  now 
being  cared  for  in  public  schools  and  almost 
10,000  in  government  day  schools.  About 
12,000  are  without  school  facilities.  The 
boarding  schools  still  operated  serve  two  pur- 
poses: (a)  specialized  vocational  training  and 
(b)  institutional  care  for  the  children  who 
need  it— at  least  until  foster-home  placement 
under  adequate  supervision  can  be  developed. 

The  new  day  schools  are  planned  for  the 
entire  Indian  community.  Even  one-teacher 
schools  are  to  be  equipped  for  a  varied  pro- 
gram, with  space  for  workshop,  library, 
school  lunch,  washing,  and  other  needs  which 
may  arise  for  both  pupils  and  community. 
Most  important  of  all  has  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  what  was  for  the  Indian  Service  an 


entirely  new  type  of  personnel,  the  school 
social  worker.  In  1927  the  Service  had  no 
trained  social  workers.  At  present  20  well- 
equipped  school  social  workers  are  employed 
and  4  well-trained  Indian  assistants. 

Even  with  the  essential  supplementary  so- 
cial work,  Indian  children  can  usually  be  pro- 
vided for  more  cheaply  and  with  better  re- 
sults in  Indian  Service  day  school,  or  in  pub- 
lic day  schools,  than  in  boarding  schools. 
This  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  re- 
duction of  boarding  schools.  Under  a  law 
enacted  in  1934  contracts  may  be  made  with 
states  to  care  for  the  education  of  Indians 
within  their  borders.  Such  a  contract  has 
already  been  signed  with  California,  and 
similar  ones  are  contemplated  with  other 
states  wherever  there  is  assurance  of  fair 
treatment  of  Indians,  proper  standards,  and 
necessary  attention  to  the  special  needs  of 
Indian  education. 

Health  and  Other  Services 

Health  service  for  Indians  is  faced  with 
the  dilemma  of  expanding  demands  combined 
with  stationary  or  shrinking  appropria- 
tions. The  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice has  increasingly  given  assistance  through 
its  medical  officers,  field  directors,  sanitary 
engineers,  personnel,  and  facilities  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Health.  This  help  has 
been  in  relation  to  the  control  of  epidemic 
diseases,  safeguarding  of  water  supplies, 
sewage  disposal,  milk  production,  control  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  public  health  gener- 
ally. Laboratories  of  state  health  depart- 
ments are  also  giving  valuable  co-operation. 

An  important  development  is  the  recently 
created  position  of  supervisor  of  health  edu- 
cation and  the  appointment  to  that  position 
of  Sally  Lucas  Jean  of  the  American  Child 
Health  Association.  In  the  summer  of  1934 
Miss  Jean  directed  an  institute  for  nurse- 
aides  at  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  School.  Of  the 
97  young  women  attending,  25  were  declared 
eligible  for  appointment  in  the  new  Navajo 
day-school  centers. 

In  1932  an  experienced  man,  well-equipped 
professionally,  was  appointed  full-time  di- 
rector of  employment,  and  a  program  is  being 
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developed  which  includes  co-ordination  of 
adult  placement  activities  with  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Indian  Service,  and  also 
co-operation  with  the  public  employment 
offices  operated  by  the  United  States  and 
certain  states  and  cities. 

There  are  at  present  5,325  persons  holding 
classified  positions  in  the  Indian  Service. 
Of  these,  1,785  are  Indians,  489  of  whom 
have  been  appointed  since  July  1,  1933.  The 
total  number  of  Indians  reported  employed 
in  all  branches  of  Indian  work  on  June  30, 
1934,  was  20,017.  Of  this  number  12,203 
were  employed  in  emergency  conservation 
work.  During  1933-1934  nearly  6,000  In- 
dians were  placed  in  positions  outside  the 
Indian  Service.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
positions  were  doubtless  of  a  temporary  na- 
ture in  connection  with  government  emer- 
gency projects.  Through  employment  offices 
of  the  Indian  Service  in  five  cities  1,623 
household  positions  were  filled. 

Activities  of  the  Service  concerned  with 
better  homemaking  and  better  farming  have 
made  marked  progress.  For  years  these  had 
been  entrusted  without  adequate  professional 
leadership  to  poorly  paid  and  generally 
poorly  qualified  employes  called  respectively 
field  matrons  and  farmers.  The  present  pro- 
gram is  being  developed  wherever  possible 
through  the  Indians'  own  organizations.  As 
a  result  of  an  intensive  campaign  to  promote 
food  production  and  preservation,  most  In- 
dians entered  the  winter  of  1933-1934  with  a 
more  adequate  food  supply  than  they  have 
had  in  many  years.  Notable  progress  has 
been  made  on  some  reservations  in  the  de- 
velopment of  co-operative  livestock  associa- 
tions. 

Economic  and  Cultural  Problems 

The  emphasis  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, under  Commissioner  Collier,  is  more 
particularly  on  economic  and  cultural  mat- 
ters—to preserve  and  revive  Indian  customs 
and  culture  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  to 
develop  Indian  organizations  for  self-govern- 
ment and  economic  enterprise,  to  discontinue 
the  breaking-up  of  Indian  reservations 
through  allotments  of  land  and  to  inaugurate 


tribal  land  holdings  instead,  and  to  employ 
Indians  in  place  of  whites  wherever  possible 
in  work  pertaining  to  their  affairs.  The 
Wheeler-Howard  bill  was  introduced  to 
Congress  in  1934  to  accomplish  these  aims. 
As  finally  enacted  it  was  shorn  of  many  im- 
portant features,  but  even  so  it  promises  to 
have  far-reaching  benefits.  It  writes  into 
legislation  an  ideal  for  recognizing  the  culture 
of  an  indigenous  people  as  opposed  to  the 
usual  practice  of  destruction  and  substitu- 
tion. How  far  this  ideal  can  be  made  effec- 
tive at  this  late  date  remains  to  be  seen.1 

Effects  of  the  Depression 

Most  Indians  are  employed  either  in  agri- 
culture or  in  unskilled  labor.  Like  other 
populations  in  these  groups  they  have  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  depression,  and  sev- 
eral important  recovery  measures  have  ac- 
cordingly been  organized  for  their  benefit. 
With  the  inauguration  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Camps  in  1933,  $5,875,000  was  set 
aside  to  give  employment  to  about  15,000 
Indians  under  the  direction  of  the  Indian 
Service.  Camps  were  organized  for  men 
where  they  lived  and  worked,  others  where 
whole  families  lived  while  their  men  were 
employed  on  the  established  projects.  In 
addition  were  "sections"  where  men  lived 
at  home  and  worked  in  groups  on  their  reser- 
vations. Examples  of  the  activities  are  road 
and  fence  building,  forest  conservation,  tele- 
phone line  construction,  erosion  control, 
water  development,  and  rodent  control.  Four 
training  camps,  conducted  for  10  weeks  in  the 
winter  of  1934,  gave  intensive  instruction  to  a 
picked  group  of  Indian  leaders  selected  from 
the  various  camps. 

Other  forms  of  emergency  aid  include  ap- 
propriations, totaling  more  than  $15,000,000, 
for  the  following  purposes:  for  the  purchase 
of  sheep  and  goats  in  order  to  check  over- 
grazing and  the  resulting  soil  erosion;  for 
road  building  on  reservations;  for  irrigation 
projects;  for  building  Indian  day  schools;  for 

1  For  the  provisions  of  this  law  and  a  statement 
of  the  forces  favoring  and  opposed  to  its  enact- 
ment see  references,  infra  cit.,  concerning  the 
Wheeler-Howard  bill. 
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hospitals,  largely  remodeling;  for  Indian  Ser- 
vice quarters;  for  water  and  sewer  systems; 
for  heating  plants;  and  for  miscellaneous 
purposes.  In  addition  was  a  grant  of  $1,562,- 
500  for  building  12  new  hospitals.  In  this 
work  emphasis  has  been  placed,  with  good 
results,  upon  using  Indians  wherever  possible 
both  as  laborers  and  supervisors.  Much  work 
of  lasting  value  has  been  accomplished.  The 
danger  of  disaster  when  emergency  funds  are 
exhausted  is  evident  to  all  who  are  in  touch 
with  Indians  and  their  affairs,  and  much 
thought  is  being  given  to  ways  and  means  to 
prevent  such  an  outcome. 

The  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation 
has  granted  $2,500,000  for  the  purchase  of 
land  for  Indian  use.  Primarily  this  is  to  in- 
clude land  now  under  cultivation  adjacent 
to  Indian  reservations  which  should  be  re- 
stored to  grazing,  forestry,  or  game  produc- 
tion, and  areas  unsuited  to  commercial  cul- 
tivation which  may  be  valuable  to  Indians 
for  intensive  use  as  an  adjunct  to  grazing 
or  lumbering  operations. 

Private  Agencies 

Significant  of  the  new  order  is  the  co-op- 
eration established  with  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work.  The  Committee  on 
the  American  Indian  organized  its  first  meet- 
ings at  the  Conference  in  1930,  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  Indian  Office  have  participated 
in  the  programs  each  succeeding  year. 

The  American  Indian  Defense  Association, 
Indian  Rights  Association,  and  the  National 
Association  on  Indian  Affairs  give  valuable 
service  to  the  Indian  in  publicity  and  con- 
structive criticism  in  connection  with  both 
legislative  programs  and  administrative  prob- 
lems. Co-operation  between  the  government 
and  the  Protestant  missionaries  has  been  fa- 
cilitated through  an  interdenominational 
committee,  and  the  Catholic  Church  has  a 
medium  for  co-operation  through  its  Bureau 
of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. 
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INDUSTRIAL  INJURIES.1  The  enormous 
annual  toll  of  workers  killed  and  disabled  by 
accidents  and  diseases  resulting  from  the 
hazards  of  employment  is  a  serious  economic 
and  social  problem  which  in  recent  years  has 
led  government  and  industry  to  undertake  an 
extensive  program  for  prevention  and  com- 
pensation. 

Extent  of  the  Problem 

The  extent  of  the  problem  was  little  appre- 
ciated in  this  country  until  the  advent  of 
workmen's  accident  compensation  legislation 
resulted  in  the  regular  collection  of  accident 
statistics.  These  statistics,  showing  accidents 
reported  under  state  compensation  laws,  are 
inadequate,  however,  because  they  are  not 
comparable  and  therefore  cannot  be  combined 
in  totals  for  the  whole  country.  Occupational 
disease  statistics,  moreover,  are  available 
only  in  the  states  where  such  diseases  are 
compensable.  The  most  reliable  figures  on 
accidents  have  been  those  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
since  1907  for  the  iron  and  steel  industry;  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  also  since 
1907,  for  mining  and  quarrying;  and  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  since  1888 
for  railways. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics2 has  estimated  that  in  a  year  of  normal 
employment  3,000,000  "lost  time"  injuries, 
including  25,000  fatalities,  occur  in  American 
industry.  This  Bureau  has  further  estimated 
that  if  minor  injuries  are  also  included  the 
total  is  87,000,000  annually;  that  the  direct 
cost  of  compensable  injuries  is  over  $900,- 
000,000  annually;  and  that  including  indirect 
costs  the  national  bill  for  industrial  injuries  is 
about  five  billion  dollars  annually. 

Safety  Prevention  Programs 

Every  state  has  enacted  at  least  some  legis- 
lation requiring  employers  to  make  provision 
for  the  safety  of  their  employes.  In  many 
states  labor  departments  have  supplemented 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 

2  See  its  Handbook  {infra  cit.). 


statutory  regulations  by  promulgating  de- 
tailed administrative  codes  of  safety  rules 
which  also  have  the  force  of  law.  For  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  safety  regulations  prac- 
tically all  state  labor  departments  employ 
factory  inspectors  who  periodically  inspect 
places  of  employment  to  discover  violations. 
Besides  acting  as  enforcement  officers,  these 
inspectors  instruct  employers  as  to  how  best 
to  comply  with  the  safety  regulations.  See 
Labor,  State  Agencies. 

Realizing  the  great  cost  of  injuries,  espe- 
cially since  the  adoption  of  accident  compen- 
sation, industry  itself  is  making  an  effort  to 
promote  industrial  safety.  The  "safety  first" 
movement  has  been  organized  on  a  national 
scale  under  the  National  Safety  Council. 
Large  establishments  employ  safety  engi- 
neers; and  many  compensation  insurance 
carriers,  both  state  and  private,  assist  their 
clients  in  preventive  work. 

Compensation  Laws 

The  principle  underlying  workmen's  com- 
pensation legislation  is  that  the  cost  of  in- 
dustrial injuries  should  fall,  not  upon  the 
victims  and  their  families,  but  upon  industry 
as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production  to  be 
shifted  to  the  consumer.  This  legislation  aims 
to  provide  relief  when  it  is  most  needed,  and 
also  to  restore  the  injured  man  to  his  job  as 
completely  and  quickly  as  possible.  It  also 
furnishes  the  greatest  continuous  incentive  to 
accident  prevention. 

Since  1911  the  compensation  principle  has 
become  firmly  established  in  the  United 
States.  Previously,  under  the  antiquated  and 
outgrown  system  of  employers'  liability,  in- 
jured workers  and  their  families  had  recourse 
only  to  damage  suits  against  the  employer 
under  common  law  rules.  Official  investiga- 
tions in  more  than  twenty  states  demon- 
strated that  such  a  system  was  inherently 
unfitted  to  modern  industrial  conditions, 
grossly  unfair  to  the  worker,  sometimes  ex- 
cessively costly  to  the  employer,  and  harmful 
to  the  community  which  often  had  to  bear 
the  relief  burden. 

Workmen's  compensation  is  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation  under  the  laws  of  44  states, 
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Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, and  under  three  federal  laws— for  civ- 
ilian employes  of  the  federal  government, 
longshoremen  and  harbor  workers  when  in- 
jured on  board  a  vessel  at  the  dock,  and 
private  employes  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Only  four  states  remain,  all  in  the  South, 
without  this  modern  legislation — Arkansas, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina. 

Under  compensation  laws  medical  treat- 
ment is  provided  immediately  following  the 
injury;  and  cash  compensation  begins  after  a 
short  non-compensated  "waiting  period"  of 
usually  one  week— in  order  to  eliminate  the 
great  number  of  trivial  injuries — and  is  paid 
promptly  and  regularly,  in  the  same  manner 
as  wages,  direct  to  the  injured  man  or  his 
dependents.  The  amount  of  compensation  is 
fixed  at  a  percentage  of  weekly  wages,  within 
specified  limits,  and  is  graduated  according 
to  the  severity  of  the  disability.  Payments 
are  made  by  the  employer  or,  more  com- 
monly, by  an  insurance  company  or  state 
fund  which  has  insured  the  employer  against 
such  loss. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics in  1931  estimated  that  normally  the 
total  amount  of  compensation  paid  to  injured 
workers  and  their  families  is  $240,000,000  a 
year,  with  an  additional  $72,000,000  for 
hospital  treatment  and  medical  aid.  This 
constitutes  a  total  of  $312,000,000  incurred 
because  of  2,107,000  injuries  to  19,683,500 
workers  under  compensation  laws.  Compen- 
sation payments,  however,  though  vastly 
more  adequate  than  damages  received  under 
the  former  system  of  employers'  liability, 
do  not  meet  even  one-half  of  the  expense  to 
workers  of  industrial  injuries.  This  fact  has 
led  to  a  movement  to  liberalize  existing  bene- 
fit provisions  in  these  laws. 

Standards  and  Attainments 

The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation, which  has  followed  the  development 
of  workmen's  compensation  since  the  first 
laws  were  enacted  in  this  country,  has  formu- 
lated "standards"  for  this  legislation  which  it 
deems  both  desirable  and  practical.  In  1934 
a  National  Labor  Conference  called  by  Secre- 


tary of  Labor  Frances  Perkins  adopted  recom- 
mendations on  this  subject  which  were  in 
close  agreement  with  the  Association's  stand- 
ards. Among  the  more  important  of  these 
are: 

1.  All  necessary  medical  care  should  be 
included.  This  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
employer  as  well  as  the  employe  since  it 
tends  to  get  the  injured  man  back  to  work 
promptly,  thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
period  of  cash  compensation.  By  1933 
twenty-four  laws  had  made  this  necessary 
provision. 

2.  The  waiting  period  should  be  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  seven  days.  In  45 
laws  the  period  is  as  here  recommended. 
In  Oregon  and  South  Dakota  there  is  no 
waiting  period. 

3.  Compensation  should  be  based  on  two- 
thirds  of  wages,  subject  to  a  maximum 
weekly  limit  of  at  least  $25.  Twenty-six  laws 
now  operate  on  approximately  a  two-thirds 
basis.  Nearly  a  score  provide  a  weekly 
maximum  of  $20  or  more,  and  a  few  have 
already  adopted  a  higher  standard. 

4.  Compensation  should  be  paid  through- 
out the  period  of  total  disability,  as  is  pro- 
vided in  18  laws,  and  in  death  cases  should 
be  paid  to  the  widow  until  her  death  or 
remarriage,  as  is  provided  in  seven  laws. 

5.  All  occupational  diseases  should  be  com- 
pensated, as  is  provided  by  about  a  dozen 
American  compensation  laws. 

Occupational  Diseases 

Although  a  worker  disabled  by  occupa- 
tional disease  is  just  as  much  in  need  of 
compensation  as  one  disabled  by  occupa- 
tional accident,  only  California,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  North  Dakota,  Wisconsin, 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  the  three  federal 
laws  provide  compensation  for  all  such  dis- 
eases. Illinois,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Puerto  Rico  provide  com- 
pensation for  a  selected  "schedule"  of  dis- 
eases; but  such  limited  schedules  usually  omit 
one  of  the  most  common  of  these  diseases, 
namely,  silicosis;  and  of  course  no  schedule 
can  adequately  provide  for  the  new  diseases 
which  are  constantly  being  introduced   in 
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industry,  particularly  as  a  result  of  the  grow- 
ing use  of  chemicals. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  all- 
inclusive  occupational  disease  coverage  is  the 
employers'  exaggerated  conception  of  the 
cost.  In  actual  practice  the  cost  of  such 
coverage  represents  on  the  average  only 
about  2  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  compen- 
sation. Responsible  officials  in  states  which 
have  adopted  all-inclusive  coverage  report 
that  they  have  met  no  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties in  administering  the  laws.  A  recent 
increase  in  the  number  of  damage  suits 
brought  against  employers  by  victims  of  oc- 
cupational disease,  especially  silicosis,  has 
stimulated  the  interest  of  employers  in  this 
phase  of  compensation  legislation. 

/Administrative  Agencies 

To  safeguard  the  worker's  right  to  com- 
pensation, the  "standards"  prepared  by  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
also  recommend  that  employers  should  be 
required  to  insure  their  compensation  liabil- 
ity and  that  a  commission  should  be  created 
to  administer  the  law.  Only  Alabama, 
Alaska,  and  the  Philippines  fail  to  require  the 
employer  in  some  form  or  other  to  secure  the 
payment  of  compensation  either  by  insurance 
or,  with  the  approval  of  the  administrative 
authority,  by  filing  a  bond  or  other  security 
and  paying  compensation  direct  as  a  "self- 
insurer."  In  most  states  employers  may 
insure  in  an  approved  mutual  association 
or  commercial  insurance  company.  About 
twenty  laws  provide  for  a  state  insurance 
fund,  managed  by  the  administrative  com- 
mission, which  furnishes  this  insurance  at 
cost.  In  seven  of  these  laws  the  state  fund  is 
made  the  exclusive  carrier. 

Commission  administration  has  been  found 
necessary  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
compensation  laws  tofunction  simply, quickly, 
and  without  waste.  Courts  are  not  suited  or 
equipped  to  administer  these  laws  properly. 
Several  states  which  tried  court  administra- 
tion abandoned  it  in  favor  of  a  commission 
after  investigation  disclosed  the  dangers  and 
shortcomings  of  the  court  system— excessive 
cost  and  delay,  inexpert  handling  of  cases, 


and  reluctance  of  workers  to  jeopardize  their 
jobs  or  reputations  by  going  to  court  against 
an  employer. 

Commission  administration  is  now  pro- 
vided in  all  but  nine  laws,  mostly  in  states  of 
lesser  industrial  importance.  These  compen- 
sation commissions,  by  the  tabulation  and 
analysis  of  statistics  and  through  organized 
safety  campaigns,  are  able  also  to  capitalize 
the  accident  prevention  possibilities  of  the 
compensation  laws.  In  some  states  these 
commissions  were  the  first  safety-law  en- 
forcement bodies;  in  others  they  have  co- 
ordinated safety  work  previously  undertaken 
in  less  adequate  fashion  by  various  bureaus. 
In  several  states  where  practically  all  labor 
law  enforcement  has  been  unified  through  an 
"industrial  commission"  the  same  commis- 
sion which  awards  compensation  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  employment  is 
made  safe,  and  is  authorized  in  co-operation 
with  representatives  of  the  interests  affected 
to  draw  up  detailed  safety  regulations  which, 
after  public  hearing  and  publication,  have 
the  force  of  law. 

Effects  of  the  Depression 

Workmen's  compensation,  like  other  long- 
established  American  institutions,  is  being 
subjected  to  severe  test  in  these  years  of  de- 
pression. In  the  absence  of  unemployment 
insurance  workers  naturally  insist  upon  the 
maximum  amount  that  is  due  them  under  the 
compensation  law,  with  a  resulting  increase 
in  claims  for  short-term  disabilities,  requests 
for  the  reopening  of  cases,  and  appeals. 
Doctors,  with  pay  less  prompt  and  sure  from 
private  practice,  also  endeavor  to  get  all  they 
can  out  of  compensation  cases.  On  the  other 
hand,  employers  and  insurance  companies 
overlook  no  opportunity  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  outlay  for  cash  compensation  and 
medical  benefits,  thus  further  increasing  the 
administrative  problem. 

Compensation  insurance  rates  have  been 
increased  during  the  depression.  Premium 
income  fell  steadily  as  payrolls  (upon  which 
the  rate  is  based)  became  depleted,  and 
private  insurance  companies  claimed  a  rapidly 
mounting  underwriting  loss.  Employers  have 
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bitterly  protested  against  further  increases, 
and  in  several  states  the  request  for  higher 
rates  has  been  denied  by  the  official  rate- 
supervising  authority.  To  those  who  urge  the 
extension  of  state  insurance  funds  these 
events  indicate  that  private  stock-casualty 
companies,  which  retain  about  forty  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  they  collect  from  the 
employer,  cannot  write  workmen's  compen- 
sation insurance  without  charging  rates  which 
industry  regards  as  excessively  burdensome. 
Sentiment  is  steadily  increasing  in  favor  of 
the  more  widespread  adoption  of  state  insur- 
ance funds  which,  as  demonstrated  by  nu- 
merous investigations  and  actuarial  audits, 
furnish  maximum  security  at  minimum  cost. 

The  Effect  of  Compensation  Laws  on  Accident 
Prevention 

With  the  advent  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion and  its  continuous  financial  pressure, 
industrial  managers  realized  that  for  business 
reasons  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  accidents. 
It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  organized 
safety  movement  in  this  country  developed 
coincidentally  with  the  growth  of  workmen's 
compensation  laws.  When  the  employer  pays 
compensation  direct  it  is  obvious  that  every 
accident  prevented  is  clear  gain.  If  he  carries 
compensation  insurance  he  receives  credits 
for  guarding  danger  points,  and  in  most 
states  he  receives  additional  credit  for  favor- 
able accident  experience.  Moreover,  some 
compensation  laws  require  the  employer  to 
pay  increased  compensation  if  the  accident 
was  caused  by  his  failure  to  comply  with  any 
safety  statute  or  lawful  safety  order  of  the 
commission.  Likewise,  the  injured  worker 
has  his  compensation  reduced  if  he  wilfully 
failed  to  use  a  required  safety  device  or  to 
obey  any  lawful  safety  regulation. 

One  of  the  most  effective  accident  preven- 
tion features  in  workmen's  compensation 
legislation  is  the  inclusion  in  several  laws  of  a 
requirement  that  extra  compensation  shall  be 
paid  to  minors  injured  while  illegally  em- 
ployed. This  additional  cost  cannot  be 
shifted  to  the  insurance  carrier  but  must  be 
paid  directly  by  the  offending  employer. 
Administrative  officials  in  Wisconsin,  which 


was  the  first  state  to  adopt  this  provision, 
testify  to  its  effectiveness. 

The  employer  is  not  only  stimulated  to 
accident  prevention  by  the  money  incentive, 
he  is  also  educated  to  the  best  safety  prac- 
tices (of  which  he  was  frequently  ignorant) 
when  once  the  possible  financial  gain  puts  him 
in  a  receptive  mood.  Safety  organization  and 
safety  engineering  have  taken  hold  largely  to 
the  degree  that  employers  have  come  to  real- 
ize that  they  are  sound  business  propositions. 

In  spite  of  all  public  and  private  efforts  for 
accident  prevention,  however,  there  are  prob- 
ably more  accidents  in  industry  today,  in 
proportion  to  man  hours  worked,  than  there 
were  10  years  ago.  States  having  workmen's 
compensation  acts  observed  a  marked  in- 
crease of  accidents  from  1914  to  1920,  at- 
tributed to  the  wartime  influx  of  inexperi- 
enced workers  into  industry,  particularly 
women  and  persons  from  the  rural  districts. 
But  since  the  number  of  accidents  continued 
to  mount  after  the  World  War,  the  cause  was 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  increased  inten- 
sity of  industrial  activity,  concentration  of 
employes  in  larger  numbers,  use  of  more 
powerful  machinery,  handling  of  larger  units 
of  material,  and  speeding  up  of  all  operations. 

With  employment  at  low  ebb  during  the 
depression,  the  total  number  of  accidents  has, 
of  course,  decreased;  but  it  is  believed  that 
they  have  not  decreased  proportionately  to 
decreased  employment.  Lessened  appropria- 
tions for  safety  work  and  aggravated  mental 
hazards  are  important  contributing  factors 
to  the  accident  rate  in  time  of  depression. 
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INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE.  Among  so- 
cial workers  this  term  is  applied  to  a  form  of 
life  insurance  which  is  specially  devised  for 
wage-earners.  The  term  is  also  occasionally 
used  in  the  sense  of  "industrial  group  insur- 
ance" to  describe  insurance  or  pension  sys- 
tems set  up  by  employers  for  their  workmen. 
For  such  activities  see  Personnel  Admin- 
istration in  Industry.  Industrial  insur- 
ance, in  the  more  common  meaning  of  the 
term,  differs  from  life  insurance  of  the  usual 
type  in  the  fact  that  the  policies  are  small, 
the  premiums  are  ordinarily  collected  by 
agents  at  the  homes  of  the  insured,  and  are 
generally  payable  weekly  or  at  other  short 
intervals. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  problems  which 
such  insurance  presents  in  the  field  of  family 
social  work  and  for  references  to  literature  on 
the  subject  see  Industrial  Insurance  in 
the  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS.  For  a  large 
number  of  organized  activities  dealing  with 
industrial  problems,  chiefly  by  means  of  legis- 
lation and  research,  see  the  articles  named  in 
Group  7,  p.  20.  For  national  agencies  in 
this  field  see  Index. 

INDUSTRIAL  RECREATION.  See  in 
Recreation. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS.  See  Juvenile 
Training  Schools. 


INFANT  MORTALITY  AND  INFANT 
WELFARE  CENTERS.  See  Maternal 
and  Infant  Hygiene. 

INFIRMARIES.  See  County  and  City 
Homes. 

INSANITY.   See  Mental  Diseases. 

INSTITUTES.  See  Conferences  of  So- 
cial Work  and  Education  for  Social 
Work. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  ADULTS.  See  the 
Aged,  the  Blind,  County  and  City 
Homes,  the  Deaf,  Epilepsy,  Housing 
for  Boys  and  Men,  Housing  for  Girls 
and  Women,  Hospital  Care  in  Medical 
Care,  Mental  Deficiency,  Mental  Dis- 
eases, Penal  and  Reformatory  Insti- 
tutions for  Adults,  Transient  and 
Homeless  Persons,  and  Tuberculosis. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  CHILDREN.  See 
Parental  Schools  in  Compulsory  School 
Attendance,  Crippled  Children,  Day 
Nurseries,  Epilepsy,  Foster  Care  for 
Children,  Juvenile  Detention  in  Juvenile 
and  Domestic  Relations  Courts,  Ju- 
venile Training  Schools,  Hospital  Care 
in  Medical  Care,  Mental  Deficiency, 
and  Tuberculosis. 

INTERNATIONALSOCIALCASEWORK 

problems  arise  in  public  and  private  welfare 
agencies  because  of  the  migration  of  indi- 
viduals and  families  to  and  from  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  census  of  1930 
disclosed  that  approximately  one-third  of  the 
population  are  foreign  born  or  of  foreign- 
born  parentage.  See  Immigrants  and  Their 
Children.  When  social  maladjustments 
take  place  in  foreign-born  families  resources 
for  adjustment  often  exist  in  other  countries. 

Nature  of  the  Problems 

Out  of  the  process  of  family  migration 
many  international  social  case  work  problems 
arise.  Families  are  separated  by  the  opera- 
tion of  immigration  laws  and  procedures,  by 
failure  of  the  immigrant  husband  or  father  to 
achieve  economic  security,  or  by  his  wilful 
neglect    and   desertion   through    migration, 
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which  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  illegal  family  relations  in  this  coun- 
try. Unemployment,  inability  to  adjust  to 
a  new  culture  in  the  United  States,  persistent 
attraction  of  the  homeland,  illness  or  death  of 
relatives  there,  and  the  inheritance  of  small 
properties  in  the  Old  Country  stimulate  re- 
turns to  the  countries  of  origin.  These  emi- 
grations, often  undertaken  in  ignorance  of 
constantly  changing  immigration  laws  and 
procedures,  result  in  international  social  case 
work  problems.  The  depression  has  quick- 
ened the  process  of  repatriation— the  volun- 
tary return  of  the  foreign  born  to  their  own 
countries,  assisted  by  public  or  private  relief 
funds.  Felonies  committed  in  the  United 
States,  illegal  entry,  and  other  causes  result 
in  federal  deportation  for  the  individuals  sent 
away  and  dependency  for  family  members 
left  behind  in  this  country. 

Co-operating  Agencies 

Foreign-born  families  present  patterns  of 
social  conduct  conditioned  by  the  impact  of 
American  experience  upon  their  Old  World 
cultures.  These  patterns  of  conduct  are 
infinitely  complex  and  require  for  their  un- 
derstanding and  treatment  the  collaboration 
of  American  social  agencies  with  those  of 
other  countries.  Among  the  collaborating 
state  and  local  agencies  in  this  country  the 
following  are  most  conspicuously  identified 
with  the  work:  public  welfare  departments, 
child  welfare  agencies,  family  agencies,  insti- 
tutions of  many  kinds,  agencies  for  the 
transient  and  homeless,  hospitals,  legal  aid 
societies,  travelers  aid  societies,  chapters  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  international  insti- 
tutes of  the  Y.W.C.A.'s,  and  courts  and 
probation  departments.  In  addition  the 
American  Red  Cross  through  its  Department 
of  Insular  and  Foreign  Operations,  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  and  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  incidentally  to  their 
other  activities,  provide  an  international  cor- 
respondence service  for  their  local  constituent 
agencies.   See  Social  Case  Work. 

The  United  States  Department  of  State, 
assisted  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 


its  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 
performs  the  function  of  admitting  aliens  into 
the  country.  It  determines  the  status  of  citi- 
zenship upon  which  many  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  individuals  depend.  The  Department 
of  Labor  is  responsible  also  for  deporting 
aliens  and  repatriating  those  who  have  come 
into  need  within  three  years  after  arrival. 

The  League  of  Nations,  through  its  Child 
Welfare  Committee  and  its  Transit  Section, 
and  the  International  Labor  Organization, 
through  its  Migration  Section,  perform  the 
functions  of  assembling  and  distributing  data 
concerning  aliens  resident  in  foreign  countries. 
They  also  provide  the  medium  for  confer- 
ences of  governmental  and  private  agencies 
of  the  different  countries  interested  in  collabo- 
ration. In  December,  1933,  the  League  of 
Nations  convoked  at  Geneva  its  "Committee 
of  government  experts  on  assistance  to  indi- 
gent foreigners  and  the  execution  of  main- 
tenance obligations  abroad,"  and  on  the 
following  January  the  Committee  submitted 
to  the  several  governments  a  tentative  draft 
convention  and  a  set  of  recommendations 
concerning  assistance  to  aliens,  including  the 
procedures  of  repatriation. 

The  International  Migration  Service 

The  International  Migration  Service,  with 
headquarters  at  Geneva  and  branch  offices 
in  Athens,  Berlin,  Geneva,  Marseilles,  New 
York,  Paris,  Prague,  and  Warsaw,  devotes 
its  entire  service  to  international  case  work 
problems.  Its  American  branch  maintains  a 
staff  of  case  workers  and  receives  cases  re- 
quiring action  in  another  country.  These 
come  to  it  through  correspondence  from 
many  kinds  of  local  welfare  agencies  in  the 
United  States,  public  and  private,  and  corre- 
sponding agencies  in  other  countries.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1934,  two-thirds 
of  the  cases  were  referred  by  agencies  within 
the  United  States  and  one-third  from  sources 
outside  the  country.  Over  900  local  welfare 
agencies  in  the  United  States  participated  in 
the  service.  When  the  American  branch 
through  correspondence  with  the  local  agency 
interested  has  developed  the  pertinent  facts 
in  a  social  situation  requiring  action  abroad, 
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it  prepares  these  for  the  agency  in  the  foreign 
country  whose  services  are  to  be  enlisted — in 
a  manner  which  that  agency  will  understand 
—and  through  branch  offices  of  the  Service 
abroad  chooses  the  local  agency  in  the  foreign 
country  which  is  best  equipped  to  render  the 
co-operative  service  required.  In  response  it 
receives  the  interpretation  of  the  circum- 
stances from  the  standpoint  of  the  clients 
and  agencies  abroad,  and  thereafter,  for  the 
sake  of  securing  the  best  possible  adjust- 
ments, it  helps  to  integrate  the  plans  for 
treatment  as  they  are  developed  by  the 
clients  and  interested  agencies  in  both  coun- 
tries. As  part  of  this  case  work  service  the 
organization  contributes  its  knowledge  of  the 
immigration,  emigration,  and  other  laws  and 
procedures  of  the  different  countries. 

The  International  Migration  Service  also 
presents  data  from  its  experience  to  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  Washington,  and  to  the  Congressional 
Committees  on  Immigration. 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORK. 
See  Social  Work  Publicity. 

INTERRACIAL  RELATIONS.  See  Immi- 
grants and  Their  Children  and  Ne- 
groes. 

JAILS.  See  Penal  and  Reformatory  In- 
stitutions for  Adults. 

JEWISH  CHARITIES.  See  Jewish  Social 
Work. 

JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTERS.  See 
in  Youth  Service  Associations. 

JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK.*  Organized  Jew- 
ish social  work  in  the  United  States  is  an 
expression  of  group  effort  second  in  scope 
and  importance  to  the  development  of  re- 
ligious institutions.  Unlike  religious  activi- 
ties which  are  separated  on  congregational 
and  sectarian  lines,  Jewish  social  work  is  now 
predominantly  organized  upon  a  city-wide 
basis  and  in  some  activities  upon  a  regional 
or  nation-wide  basis.  It  is  not  usually 
integrated  with  or  administered  by  syna- 
gogues or  religious  bodies. 

Organisation  and  General  Characteristics 

Though  its  roots  lie  in  earlier  forms  of 
Jewish  group  life  which  centered  around 
the  synagogue,  Jewish  social  work  as  a  co- 
operative interest  of  various  elements  coin- 
cides with  the  growth  of  the  federation 
movement.  Complete  central  organization 
has,  however,  not  been  achieved.  Within  the 
federations  of  large  cities  the  functional 
agencies— particularly  in  the  fields  of  care  of 
the  aged,  institutional  care  of  children,  and 
to  some  extent  in  hospital  and  medical 
service— are  occasionally  divided  along  sec- 
tarian lines  according  to  their  origin  or 
leadership,  whether  it  is  primarily  orthodox 
or  reform  in  matters  of  religious  affiliation. 
In  other  ways  also  some  of  the  social  work 
services  represent  the  leadership  of  particular 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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segments  of  the  Jewish  group  that  are  not 
affiliated  with  local  federations. 

In  many  respects  the  character  of  services 
and  methods  used  by  the  functional  Jewish 
agencies  approximate  the  general  social  work 
programs  of  their  communities.  The  organi- 
zations range  from  relief  societies  composed 
of  volunteers  and  neighborhood  mutual  aid 
societies  to  the  agencies  or  institutions  op- 
erating upon  an  advanced  basis  of  profes- 
sional standards.  In  communities  with  a 
small  Jewish  population,  various  social  work 
functions  are  combined  in  a  single  undiffer- 
entiated agency  usually  known  as  the  Fed- 
erated Jewish  Charities. 

Jewish  social  work  has  been  influenced  by 
and  has  been  responsive  to  the  general  trends 
in  social  work.  Its  organization  and  general 
development  have  been  affected  by  the  pre- 
vailing philosophy  of  "voluntarism. "  Like 
other  forms  of  voluntary  effort  it  has  been 
a  substitute  for  an  underdeveloped  govern- 
mental responsibility  for  public  welfare.  The 
organization  of  the  social  work  program 
received  impetus  also  from  the  concern  of 
earlier  Jewish  immigrants  with  the  problems 
of  adjusting  the  wave  of  Jewish  migration 
from  Eastern  Europe  which  assumed  large 
proportions  in  the  period  from  1890  to  1914. 
A  protective  interest  in  this  immigrant  group 
helped  to  determine  the  character  and  the 
policies  of  a  large  part  of  the  resulting  social 
service  program. 

In  several  ways  Jewish  social  work  has 
differed  from  developments  in  the  non- 
sectarian  field  or  has  anticipated  them. 
Included  among  these  are  the  following:  the 
programs  for  redirecting  immigrants  from 
the  Eastern  seaboard  to  the  interior  com- 
munities and  attempts  at  agricultural  settle- 
ment of  a  selected  number  of  urban  resi- 
dents;1 the  organization  of  national  hospitals 
and  sanatoria  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
tuberculosis;  the  tendency  to  provide  ade- 

1  Industrial  removal  was  discontinued  during 
the  World  War,  and  the  continuing  program  for 
agricultural  settlement  has  made  slow  headway 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  immigrant  population  was 
in  background  and  vocational  aptitude  an  urban 
group  and  the  fact  that  general  economic  tenden- 
cies in  this  country  were  in  the  reverse  direction. 
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quate  relief  to  meet  the  prevailing  standards 
of  clients  deriving  in  part  from  the  middle 
classes;  the  establishment  of  household  loans, 
credit  facilities,  loans  for  small  business  and 
artisan  trades,  and  other  economic  services; 
the  use  of  visiting  housekeepers  or  home 
caretakers  in  lieu  of  temporary  shelters  or 
child  placement  in  situations  where  the 
mothers  of  young  children  are  ill  or  disabled; 
the  exercise  of  protective  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  Jewish  clients  receiving  attention 
from  courts,  correctional  agencies,  and  other 
public  institutions;  the  establishment  of 
sheltered  workshops  for  the  handicapped  and 
vocationally  maladjusted;  and  the  use  of 
family  case  work  service  in  the  intake  proc- 
esses of  agencies  caring  for  the  aged  or  for 
children. 

Federations 

Recognizing  responsibility  for  their  par- 
ticular group  and  the  need  for  central  or- 
ganization of  social  work,  Jewish  federations 
in  many  instances  were  developed  and  were 
operating  successfully  for  several  years  prior 
to  the  organization  of  inclusive  community 
chests.  Though  these  bodies  were  originally 
formed  for  the  more  efficient  collection  and 
distribution  of  funds,  other  functions,  such  as 
the  co-ordination  of  social  services  and  the 
planning  of  social  programs,  have  been  em- 
phasized. Representing  to  a  large  degree  the 
entire  Jewish  community  they  have  occa- 
sionally extended  their  activities  beyond  the 
more  limited  area  of  social  work.  This 
extension  has  been  most  marked  in  their 
support  of  Jewish  cultural  and  religious 
education,  and  in  the  organization  of  cen- 
tralized, local  fund  raising  for  their  varied 
American,  European,  and  Palestinian  relief 
and  welfare  activities. 

With  the  growth  of  the  community  fund 
movement  there  has  been  a  general  tendency 
for  Jewish  agencies  to  participate  as  feder- 
ated groups  or  as  individual  agencies  in  the 
local  fund-raising  efforts  of  their  cities.  In 
fact  the  community  chest  movement  has 
served  to  stimulate  Jewish  federations  in 
some  of  the  smaller  communities  where  such 
agencies  had  not  previously  existed.  In  1934, 
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outside  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston, 
where  there  were  no  community  chests,  there 
were  only  two  cities  of  the  first  rank — 
Baltimore  and  Buffalo— where  Jewish  federa- 
tions operated  independently  of  the  local 
community  chest.  During  the  depression, 
moreover,  a  few  federations  not  previously 
affiliated  with  community  chests  have  par- 
ticipated in  emergency  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns, and  have  subsequently  continued  as 
members  of  central  fund-raising  efforts. 

Jewish  federations,  however,  have  found 
it  necessary,  whether  in  or  out  of  chests,  to 
organize  separate  campaigns  for  local  and 
non-local  activities  which  are  not  ordinarily 
considered  within  the  scope  of  chests.  Due 
to  these  special  activities  separate  Jewish 
welfare  funds  or  Jewish  community  councils 
have  been  created  in  an  increasing  number  of 
cities.  These  agencies  are  undertaking  more 
and  more  of  a  leadership  in  general  Jewish 
community  affairs.  To  foster  and  promote 
their  interests  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  and  Welfare  Funds  was  estab- 
lished in  1932.  This  organization  presents  a 
medium  for  joint  consideration  of  problems 
affecting  the  administration  of  federations, 
their  relationships  to  the  activities  in  which 
their  associate  organizations  are  engaged, 
the  relationship  of  federations  to  community 
chests  and  social  work  programs  in  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  the  relationship  of 
federations  as  a  group  to  the  programs  of 
Jewish  organizations  operating  on  a  national 
basis  or  engaged  in  foreign  relief  or  recon- 
struction service. 

Family  Welfare 

Administration  of  relief  and  family  case 
work  is  considered  the  focal  service  supported 
by  central  community  organizations  in  the 
larger  cities.  In  some  of  the  smaller  com- 
munities it  has  been  the  major  function  of 
the  central  organization  or  federation  itself, 
with  the  executive  of  the  latter  administering 
the  relief  and  case  work  program.  There  are 
approximately  sixty  family  welfare  agencies 
in  the  United  States  employing  full-time 
salaried  personnel.  In  January,  1934,  these 
agencies  employed  approximately  380  work- 


ers directly  engaged  in  professional  service. 
Unaffiliated  with  federations  are  agencies 
without  professional  personnel,  organized 
mainly  by  groups  of  women  who  raise  funds 
by  a  variety  of  methods  and  engage  in  the 
distribution  of  relief  usually  on  an  emergency 
or  otherwise  limited  basis.  In  addition  many 
sisterhoods  and  other  synagogue  societies, 
which  antedate  these  organizations  for  the 
whole  Jewish  community,  distribute  relief 
mainly  to  families  outside  their  own  mem- 
bership. 

Like  other  family  welfare  agencies,  the 
emphasis  of  the  professionally  staffed  agen- 
cies has  been  primarily  upon  case  work 
service.  With  the  transfer  of  responsibility 
for  unemployment  and  other  forms  of  relief 
to  public  agencies  they  have  been  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  division  of  responsibility 
and  the  development  of  functions  which  do 
not  duplicate  the  public  welfare  system.  For 
this  reason  special  studies  have  been  under- 
taken, in  several  agencies,  of  intake  policies 
and  of  the  bases  for  client  and  problem 
selection.  The  tendency  has  been  to  concen- 
trate upon  skilled  case  work  service  for 
families  requiring  other  than  relief  or  employ- 
ment services  for  their  economic  and  social 
adjustment.  Direct  relationship  has  been 
maintained,  however,  with  the  public  welfare 
agencies,  and  the  possibilities  for  a  more 
effective  program  of  economic  security  have 
been  kept  in  mind.  A  large  degree  of  interest 
is  being  shown  in  the  development  of  special 
economic  services  which  may  be  helpful,  at 
least  upon  an  experimental  basis,  in  indicat- 
ing methods  whereby  families  may  be  re- 
stored to  economic  security.  At  the  same 
time  the  problems  of  parent-child  relation- 
ships, vocational  adjustment  of  youth,  marital 
adjustments,  family  budgeting,  and  home 
economics  continue  to  receive  sustained 
attention. 

Children  s  Work 

Activities  for  child  care  in  Jewish  agencies 
show  few  distinctions  from  the  general  field 
of  children's  work,  though  placement  in 
foster  homes  developed  later  than  among 
Protestant   or  non-sectarian   agencies.      In 
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1933  there  were  15  cities  reporting  regularly 
to  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research 
where  placement  in  foster  homes  had  not 
been  developed  or  was  negligible.  There  are 
50  institutions  for  dependent  Jewish  children, 
six  of  which  operate  upon  the  cottage  unit 
plan.  Jewish  institutions  for  the  care  of 
children  declared  delinquent  and  committed 
by  the  courts  are  confined  to  New  York  City. 
There  are  Jewish  organizations  elsewhere, 
however,  offering  case  service  for  child  ad- 
justment and  behavior  problems,  voluntary 
probation,  and  parole.  In  some  cities  Big 
Brother  and  Big  Sister  work  is  part  of  the 
family  welfare  organization;  in  others  it  is 
independent;  and  in  still  others  it  has  been 
combined  with  non-sectarian  organizations. 
In  several  cities  case  work  involving  behavior 
problems  of  children  is  carried  on  occasion- 
ally by  specialized  workers  or  departments  of 
family  service  agencies  and  more  frequently 
in  their  regular  case  loads.  Foster  homes  are 
being  used  for  maladjusted  children,  and 
institutions  for  dependent  children  have  ac- 
cepted such  children  for  care.  A  few  spe- 
cialized institutions  exist  which  have  as  their 
function  the  care  of  tuberculous  children  or 
crippled  children.  Institutional  care  of  de- 
pendent infants  still  prevails  in  some  cities, 
although  steady  progress  toward  foster  care 
of  this  group  is  being  made. 

Youth  Service  Activities 

The  Jewish  center,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
settlement  and  youth  organizations,  has  been 
a  rapid  development  in  the  social  work 
program.  There  are  many  communities  con- 
taining Jewish  populations  of  from  2,000  to 
10,000  individuals  to  which  these  recrea- 
tional and  educational  centers  represent  the 
major  and  frequently  the  sole  organization  of 
social  work  employing  salaried  and  profes- 
sional personnel.  The  first  expressions  of 
organized  group  activity  for  leisure  time 
were  agencies  resembling  the  social  settle- 
ment in  form  and  content.  Their  main 
purpose  was  the  cultural  and  social  adjust- 
ment of  an  immigrant  group.  They  con- 
sidered themselves  primarily  as  Americaniza- 
tion agencies.    They  have  to  a  considerable 


extent  been  superseded  by  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Hebrew  Associations,  by 
the  institutional  programs  of  the  synagogues, 
and  by  city-wide  agencies  known  as  Jewish 
Community  Centers.  These  last  develop- 
ments have  been  more  autonomous  in  mem- 
bership direction  and  control,  and  in  addition 
to  their  usual  efforts  for  physical  recreation 
and  their  clubs  and  classes  for  children, 
youth,  and  adults,  they  have  emphasized 
Jewish  cultural  activities.  Classes  for  re- 
ligious education  are  often  accepted  as  a 
definite  part  of  the  Center  program.  A 
national  agency,  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
is  concerned  with  the  program  of  these 
organizations  and  conducts  a  varied  advisory 
service  and  promotional  program  in  their 
behalf.  In  1934  there  were  288  centers 
affiliated  with  the  Board.  See  Youth 
Service  Associations  (Jewish  Community 
Centers). 

Care  for  the  Sick  and  the  Aged 

Dispensary  and  clinical  services  under 
Jewish  auspices  were  first  developed  as  func- 
tions of  relief  agencies  and  settlements. 
Later,  hospitals  and  out-patient  departments 
were  organized,  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
provide  a  congenial  atmosphere,  and  to  make 
possible  the  introduction  of  dietary  and  other 
regulations  into  the  routine  care  of  patients 
adhering  to  religious  practices.  The  need  for 
training  facilities  for  Jewish  physicians  has 
also  been  an  important  factor  and  has  been  a 
determining  influence  in  the  continuation  of 
hospitals  which  no  longer  adhere  strictly  to 
dietary  regulations  and  other  observances. 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  and  Philadel- 
phia maintain  more  than  one  hospital,  and 
institutions  are  divided  upon  the  basis  of 
these  observances.  The  proportion  of  non- 
Jewish  patients  served  by  Jewish  hospitals 
has  been  increasing  in  a  large  number  of 
communities. 

Sanatoria  for  the  tuberculous  have  been 
established  both  as  national  centers  and  for 
local  communities  or  regions.  In  addition  to 
six  local  institutions  operated  by  federations 
there  are  six  national  hospitals,  several  of 
which  were  originally  launched  by  fraternal 
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organizations.  A  few  institutions  offering 
convalescent  care  have  been  established,  and 
there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  the  care  of 
the  chronically  ill.  Four  hospitals  are  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  this  function. 

Care  of  the  aged  in  their  own  homes  has 
for  a  long  time  been  a  function  of  the 
family  service  agencies,  but  recently  special 
emphasis  has  been  given  this  group  and 
experiments  made  for  private  family  care  for 
those  who  are  without  responsible  relatives. 
Homes  for  the  Jewish  aged,  which  have  been 
established  in  32  cities,  are  being  utilized  to 
full  capacity  and  are  increasingly  making 
their  facilities  available  for  the  disabled  and 
those  who  are  chronically  ill  as  well  as  aged. 

National  Agencies  and  Institutions 

In  addition  to  the  national  institutions 
already  mentioned  for  the  care  of  the 
tuberculous,  there  are  national  agencies  which 
deal  with  problems  of  immigration,  such  as 
the  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid 
Society  and  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women.  To  meet  the  problems  of  German 
refugees  several  national  agencies  have  made 
special  provision  for  the  displaced  German 
scholar  and  physician.  The  National  Farm 
School,  the  Jewish  Agricultural  Society,  and 
the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  are  concerned  with 
the  Jewish  farmer,  and  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  and  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress with  the  problems  of  group  relationship 
and  citizenship  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  The  B'nai  B'rith  and  other  organiza- 
tions are  interested  in  cultural  programs. 
The  National  Desertion  Bureau  serves  as  a 
clearing  house  for  local  agencies  concerned 
with  deserted  families,  and  engages  in  efforts 
toward  finding  the  deserters  and  adjusting 
the  family  and  legal  difficulties  involved. 
The  Jewish  national  tuberculosis  sanatoria 
have  organized  a  separate  national  council  for 
consideration  of  their  mutual  interests. 

Conferences  and  Research  Agencies 

The  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social 
Service  provides  an  annual  forum  for  the 
discussion  of  problems  affecting  the  field  of 


Jewish  social  work.  Since  its  meeting  in 
1931,  and  in  contrast  to  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  it  has  taken  action 
and  passed  resolutions  on  matters  of  general 
social  policy.  It  has  also  undertaken  to  act 
as  a  medium  for  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ards of  employment  in  social  work  agencies, 
and  for  intercity  relationships  involved  in  the 
care  and  adjustment  of  transients.  The  latter 
function  is  exercised  through  its  Transporta- 
tion Committee. 

The  Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research 
makes  community  and  agency  studies  and 
acts  as  consultant  in  problems  of  social  work 
organization  affecting  Jewish  agencies.  It 
collects  and  distributes  annual  statistics 
concerning  the  activities  of  federations  and 
monthly  statistics  concerning  organizations 
in  family  service,  child  care,  care  of  the  aged, 
and  hospitals  and  clinics.  Through  its  instru- 
mentality continuing  committees  in  child 
welfare,  family  service,  and  care  of  the  aged 
have  been  established  for  the  discussion  of 
problems  of  interrelationship.  The  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare 
Funds  has  organized  regional  conferences, 
and  in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Jew- 
ish Social  Research  an  expanded  program  of 
field  service  to  federations  is  at  present  being 
undertaken. 

Social  Work  Training  and  Professional  Per- 
sonnel 
To  supply  the  demand  for  trained  workers 
in  Jewish  agencies  the  Graduate  School  for 
Jewish  Social  Work,  located  in  New  York 
City,  was  organized  in  1925  as  a  result  of 
plans  formulated  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Jewish  Social  Service.  Basic  training  for 
social  work  is  obtained  by  students  through 
the  selection  of  courses  in  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  and  instruction  in 
Jewish  problems,  selection  of  students,  and 
their  placement  is  carried  on  by  the  Jewish 
School.  The  two-year  course  of  study  leads 
to  graduate  degrees.  In  several  other  cities 
relationships  with  schools  of  social  work  have 
been  established  by  local  Jewish  agencies, 
and  student  training  in  these  agencies  supple- 
ments the  teaching  program. 
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In  recent  years  the  workers  in  Jewish  agen- 
cies have  become  conscious  of  their  problems 
as  employes.  Workers'  councils  and  member- 
ship associations  in  several  instances,  includ- 
ing workers  of  all  vocational  classifications 
employed  by  social  agencies,  have  been  or- 
ganized in  four  large  cities,  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  these  organizations  be- 
ing the  New  York  Association  of  Federation 
Workers.  Although  the  full  status  of  a  labor 
union  has  not  yet  been  attained  in  any  city, 
there  are  tendencies  toward  the  development 
of  collective  bargaining  similar  to  that  of 
other  occupations  and  professions.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  workers'  councils  there  have  also 
developed  discussion  groups  and  practition- 
ers' movements  which  show  a  definite  tend- 
ency upon  the  part  of  social  workers  toward 
identifying  themselves  with  the  labor  move- 
ment in  general,  and  with  the  ideals  of  work- 
ers' control  of  industry.  This  trend  toward  a 
class  consciousness  of  social  workers  may  be 
considered  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  depression. 

Trends 

The  reductions  in  financial  support  from 
federations,  chests,  and  other  sources  as  a 
result  of  the  depression  have  been  absorbed 
in  economies  and  curtailment  of  some  serv- 
ices, but  no  major  programs  or  functions 
have  been  abandoned.  Use  of  emergency  and 
public  funds  by  family  welfare  agencies  at 
first  increased  the  volume  of  work,  but  with 
the  assumption  of  direct  public  responsibility 
for  unemployment  relief,  the  pre-depression 
level  of  expenditures  is  being  restored.  Due 
to  limitation  in  voluntary  fund  raising,  hos- 
pitals, child-care  agencies,  and  homes  for  the 
aged  in  a  considerable  number  of  cities  find 
the  method  of  public  grants  for  the  care  of 
individual  clients  a  valuable  asset  in  financ- 
ing their  programs. 

It  is  difficult  to  foretell  whether  a  different 
form  of  community  organization,  foreshad- 
owed by  the  development  of  Jewish  Com- 
munity Councils  in  several  small  cities,  will 
become  general  or  be  extended  to  the  larger 
cities.  These  councils  aim  to  be  more  inclu- 
sive than  federations  in  membership,  in  scope 
of  interests,  and  in  functions.    Since  federa- 


tions are  at  present  the  most  widely  developed 
form  of  organization  of  Jewish  community 
life,  they  may  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
developments.  Wrhether  or  not  they  take 
that  form,  it  seems  likely  that  Jewish  com- 
munity agencies  will  continue  to  extend  their 
interests  beyond  the  recognized  field  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  will  concern  themselves  with 
adjustments  affecting  the  whole  group,  par- 
ticularly its  relationships  with  other  religious 
and  cultural  groups  which  participate  in  the 
heterogeneous  American  life  of  today. 
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JUNIOR  ACHIEVEMENT.   See  in  Scout- 
ing  and  Related  Organizations. 


JUNIOR    REPUBLICS. 
Training  Schools. 


See    Juvenile 


JUVENILE  AND  DOMESTIC  RELA- 
TIONS COURTS.1  In  theory,  philosophy, 
and  methods  the  juvenile  court  constitutes  a 
quite  radical  departure  from  the  old  concepts 
of  the  criminal  law.  Carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  and  effectively  applied  through- 
out the  whole  field  this  philosophy  holds 
promise  of  a  more  hopeful  and  successful 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  anti-social  con- 
duct, especially  if  at  the  same  time  penal 
institutions  can  be  developed  which  are  de- 
signed for  intelligent  diagnostic  study  and 
re-creative  treatment  of  offenders,  and  also 
preventive  community  organization — includ- 
ing the  effective  use  of  mental  hygiene  and  the 
social  sciences — to  combat  conditions  and  in- 
fluences which  produce  delinquency  and  crime. 
The  new  developments  in  criminal  law 
stress  both  the  individualization  and  the 
socialization  of  justice.  They  call  for  a 
study  of  the  individual— his  potentialities 
and  capabilities  as  well  as  his  difficulties  and 
liabilities— and  of  the  social  and  environ- 
mental conditions  surrounding  him,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  causes  of  his  anti-social 
behavior,  and  to  learn  what  measures  are 
necessary  to  remedy  his  individual  deficien- 
cies and  to  bring  constructive  social  forces  to 
bear  upon  him  and  his  situation.  Through 
such  means  it  is  hoped  that  his  conduct  may 
be  brought  into  conformity  with  lawful  and 
socially  acceptable  behavior,  making  for  re- 
sponsible living  and  good  citizenship,  the 
causes  being  removed  which  might  produce 
further  trouble,  lead  to  worse  acts,  and 
eventually  result  in  a  criminal  career.  The 
new  philosophy,  as  embodied  in  the  juvenile 
court,  is  well  expressed  by  Lou  as  follows: 

"The  Juvenile  Court  is  conspicuously  a  response 
to  the  modern  spirit  of  social  justice.  It  is  perhaps 
the  first  legal  tribunal  where  law  and  science,  espe- 
cially the  science  of  medicine  and  those  sciences 
which  deal  with  human  behavior,  such  as  biology, 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


sociology,  and  psychology,  work  side  by  side.  It 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  law  unaided  is  incom- 
petent to  decide  what  is  adequate  treatment  of 
delinquency  and  crime.  .  .  .  The  movement 
is  of  peculiar  significance  from  the  point  of  view  of 
putting  the  treatment  of  the  offender  on  a  scientific 
basis,  for  it  will  probably  offer  an  entering  wedge 
for  scientific  reform  of  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice."  It  is  "a  part 
of  the  history  of  the  growth  of  civilization  itself."1 

Origin  and  Development 

"The  gist  of  the  law  is  justice;  and  its 
purpose  is  the  common  good.  The  content  of 
social  work  is  the  correction  and  prevention 
of  injurious  social  relations;  and  its  aim,  in 
common  with  that  of  the  law,  is  the  public 
well-being."2  In  the  juvenile  court,  the  do- 
mestic relations  court,  and  probation,  law 
and  social  work  are  combined.  Criminal  law 
has  tended  to  become  a  body  of  strict  and 
formal  rules,  prescribing  uniformly  for  all 
offenders  a  period  of  confinement  which  is 
fixed  usually  without  regard  to  social  con- 
siderations or  individual  potentialities.  The 
revolt  against  applying  this  inflexible  treat- 
ment to  delinquent  children,  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  juvenile  court, 
was  largely  due  to  a  quickened  social  con- 
science, influenced  by  the  social  sciences  and 
led  by  social  workers.  Beginning  with  the 
turn  into  the  present  century  such  courts 
spread  rapidly  and  widely.  They  exist  now  in 
every  state  except  Maine  and  Wyoming,  and 
Maine  has  provision  for  probation  and  sepa- 
rate hearings  of  children's  cases  in  the  general 
courts. 

A  legal  basis  for  the  juvenile  court  was 
found  in  early  provisions  of  the  English  law 
which  invested  Chancery  Courts  with  equity 
jurisdiction  over  the  persons  and  estates  of 
minors,  and  in  the  conception  of  English  law 
which  invested  the  crown  or  king,  as  parens 
patriae,  with  the  supreme  guardianship  over 
infants.  In  this  country  the  state  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  crown  as  the  parens  patriae 
or  ultimate  parent  of  the  child. 

The  theory  of  the  criminal  law  was  that  a 
child  under  seven  years  of  age  was  presumed 
to  be  incapable  of  committing  a  crime.    But 

1  See  Lou,  infra  cit.    pp.  2  and  31. 

2  Robert  W.  Kelso,  in  The  Annals,  September, 
1929,  p.  17. 
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children  over  seven  years  of  age  were  usually 
tried  in  the  same  way  as  adults,  and  if  con- 
victed were  subjected  to  the  same  treatment, 
in  accordance  with  the  penalty  prescribed  by 
the  law  for  the  act  committed.  As  late  as 
1814  three  boys  in  England— aged  eight, 
nine,  and  eleven  years — were  sentenced  to 
death  by  hanging  for  stealing  a  pair  of  shoes. 

The  juvenile  court  departs  radically  from 
such  methods.  When  a  child  is  brought  into 
court  and  it  appears  that  his  conduct  or 
condition  brings  him  within  the  jurisdiction, 
the  purpose  is  to  ascertain  not  only  what  the 
facts  are  in  relation  to  the  act  or  incident 
which  has  brought  him  to  court,  but  also  to 
learn  what  are  the  causes  responsible  for  his 
conduct.  It  is  recognized  that  these  may  be 
physical,  mental,  or  emotional  handicaps, 
deficiencies,  or  difficulties,  or  they  may  be 
environmental  influences  related  to  the  child's 
parents,  home,  school,  companions,  or  neigh- 
borhood conditions.  In  order  to  appraise 
these  factors  physical  and  mental  examina- 
tions may  be  made  of  the  child,  or  a  more 
extended  psychiatric  study  may  be  under- 
taken, in  addition  to  a  social  investigation — 
usually  made  by  probation  officers— covering 
his  environment. 

With  the  results  of  such  study  before  it, 
including  recommendations  from  the  proba- 
tion officer  and  psychiatric  clinic,  the  court  is 
in  a  position  to  consider  the  treatment  to  be 
applied.  Medical  treatment  may  be  neces- 
sary for  physical  diseases,  psychiatric  treat- 
ment for  mental  or  emotional  disturbance, 
changes  in  parental  discipline  and  home  con- 
ditions, special  classes  at  school,  school  trans- 
fer, separation  of  the  child  from  certain  com- 
panions, or  protection  or  separation  from  the 
neighborhood  or  from  neighborhood  condi- 
tions—all these  may  be  needed  or  only  one 
or  more  of  them.  In  any  event  the  goal  of 
treatment  is  to  correct  and  remedy  the  cause 
or  causes  of  the  difficulty.  The  method  is 
parental  rather  than  criminal  and  approxi- 
mates the  dealing  of  a  wise  parent  rather 
than  a  legal  prosecution.  The  court  is  con- 
ceived of  as  an  agency  established  by  the 
state  to  deal  constructively  with  those  of  its 
younger   members    whom    parents,    school, 


church,  and  other  social  agencies  and  influ- 
ences have  not  been  able  to  guide  effectively 
in  desirable  social  directions. 

Adult  Jurisdiction  and  Domestic  Relations 

Frequently  the  delinquency  or  unlawful 
conduct  of  a  child  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
one  or  more  adults,  these  persons,  particu- 
larly parents,  being  more  in  need  of  probation 
or  other  treatment  than  the  child  himself.  In 
such  cases  the  court  cannot  deal  effectively 
with  the  situation  unless  its  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends to  adults.  This  fact  was  recognized 
early  in  the  history  of  the  juvenile  court  and 
in  most  states  adults  who  contribute  to  the 
delinquency,  dependency,  or  neglect  of  a 
child  are  guilty  of  a  specific  offense.  Though 
juvenile  courts  have  not  always  been  vested 
with  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  many  of  them 
have  this  broad  jurisdiction— in  which  non- 
support  and  desertion  cases  are  included — 
and  actually  deal  with  more  adult  than  ju- 
venile cases.  In  most  of  the  recent  laws  or 
amendments  this  enlarged  jurisdiction  has 
been  given,  or  combined  juvenile  and  domes- 
tic relations  courts  have  been  established  to 
deal  with  all  or  most  matters  relating  to  the 
protection  of  the  family  as  well  as  the  child. 
Because  of  the  close  connection  between 
children's  cases  and  those  involving  the  do- 
mestic relations  of  adults— including  cases  of 
desertion  and  non-support— there  has  been  a 
marked  tendency  in  recent  years  to  have 
both  types  of  cases  heard  in  the  same  court — 
either  by  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  juve- 
nile courts  to  cover  domestic  relations  cases 
— the  course  taken  in  many  states — or  by 
creating  special  courts  with  jurisdiction  over 
both  domestic  relations  and  children's  cases. 
In  a  few  places  these  special  courts  have  been 
known  as  "family  courts,"  but  that  term  is 
very  little  used  at  present.  Some  such  com- 
bined handling  of  cases  is  almost  a  necessity 
in  order  to  deal  satisfactorily  and  completely 
with  the  child  and  his  domestic  situation. 
The  arrangement,  moreover,  makes  for  the 
elimination  of  duplication  or  conflict  of  juris- 
diction in  various  tribunals. 

Courts  of  domestic  relations  constitute  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  law  as  it  impinges  upon 
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family  life  into  harmony  with  social  facts  and 
social  needs.  Though  imperfectly  developed 
as  yet,  they  point  to  the  reality  of  the  new 
judicial  technique  which  is  emerging — a  tech- 
nique which  is  based  not  upon  precedents  and 
abstract  reason  but  which  attempts  to  reach 
justice  in  the  individual  case.  In  this  new 
technique  which  may  be  called  "social  engi- 
neering" reliance  is  placed  in  large  part  upon 
such  non-legal  sciences  as  medicine,  psychi- 
atry, and  social  case  work. 

Domestic  relations  courts  have  been  estab- 
lished throughout  the  states  of  New  Jersey 
and  Virginia,  in  seven  counties  in  Ohio,  and 
in  one  or  more  communities  in  Alabama, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Tennes- 
see, West  Virginia,  and  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  Aside  from  cases  which  involve  the 
neglect  or  dependency  of  children  or  con- 
tributing to  the  delinquency  of  children,  the 
most  important  cases  heard  relate  to  divorce, 
desertion,  and  non-support.  The  extent  to 
which  jurisdiction  is  had  over  each  of  these 
matters  varies  considerably.  Divorce  is  not 
included  in  Alabama,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  or  Virginia  and  the  Missouri  court 
has  no  non-support  jurisdiction.  Domestic 
relations  courts  with  no  jurisdiction  over 
children's  cases  have  been  established  only  in 
parts  of  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York. 

The  method  and  procedure  of  domestic 
relations  courts  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
juvenile  court.  Where  well  organized  they 
include  informal  and  private  hearings,  social 
investigation,  the  use  of  probation  officers, 
and  co-operation  with  social  agencies  as  well 
as  probationary  supervision  or  other  follow- 
up  service,  and  frequently  also  psychiatric 
and  medical  service.  Emphasis  is  on  adjust- 
ment of  marital  discord  and  domestic  situa- 
tions rather  than  on  legalistic  and  formal 
methods.  Only  a  few  courts,  however,  have 
developed  all  these  types  of  service  in  do- 
mestic relations  cases. 

Number  of  Courts  and  Their  Organisation 

Reliable  and  up-to-date  statistics  are  not 
available  as  to  the  number  of  juvenile  courts. 
The  nation-wide  study  made  by  the  United 


States  Children's  Bureau  in  1918  covered 
2,391  courts  dealing  with  children,  but  of 
these  only  321  conformed  to  the  Bureau's 
definition  of  a  real  juvenile  court.  Nor  are 
adequate  statistics  available  as  to  the  number 
of  children  brought  into  such  courts.  Prob- 
ably more  than  250,000  children  are  dealt 
with  annually  by  all  courts  on  delinquency 
charges.  In  addition  possibly  100,000  chil- 
dren are  brought  before  courts  annually  on 
account  of  dependency  or  neglect.  Since 
1932  juvenile  cases  arising  out  of  federal  laws 
may  be  transferred  from  the  Federal  Court  to 
local  juvenile  courts. 

Many  of  the  courts  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  children's  cases  are  heard 
are  not  specifically  organized  as  juvenile 
courts  and  have  not  a  juvenile  court  attitude 
or  method.  A  great  many  of  them  are  parts 
of  other  courts,  or  special  sessions  of  other 
courts  at  certain  hours  or  on  certain  days. 
The  newer  tendency  is  to  develop  entirely 
separate  juvenile  courts,  or  combined  juvenile 
and  domestic  relations  courts,  with  specially 
elected  or  appointed  judges.  Such  courts  have 
been  established  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  a  few  of  the  larger  counties  in  19  states. 
Only  two  states,  Utah  and  Virginia,  have 
a  complete  state-wide  system  of  juvenile 
courts  with  specially  appointed  judges. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  success  or  failure  of 
a  court  depends  upon  the  judge  who  presides 
over  it  and  whether  he  serves  continuously. 
He  should  be  chosen,  according  to  Juvenile- 
Court  Standards  (infra  cit.),  because  of  his 
special  qualifications  for  juvenile  court  work, 
and  should  have  "legal  training,  acquaint- 
ance with  social  problems,  and  understanding 
of  child  psychology."  In  comparatively  few 
courts  are  the  judges  chosen  because  they 
possess  these  qualifications.  Special  appoint- 
ment or  election  for  continuous  service  is 
regarded  as  preferable  to  any  of  the  plans, 
still  prevalent,  of  rotation  or  assignment.  A 
promising  program  is  that  of  Maryland, 
which  in  1931  provided  for  voluntary  juve- 
nile court  committees  in  each  county,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor.  Among  other 
duties  they  are  to  nominate  judges,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  for  the  special 
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county  juvenile  courts.  In  Utah  alone,  where 
juvenile  court  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  Probation  Commission, 
have  definite  qualifications  been  set  up  for 
them. 

Jurisdiction  and  Standards 

There  is  great  diversity  in  the  laws  under 
which  juvenile  courts  have  been  established, 
especially  as  to  age  limits  of  jurisdiction  and 
the  completeness  of  jurisdiction  over  all 
ofTenses  by  juveniles.  This  is  possibly  due  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  development.  In  many 
cases  these  courts  have  been  established  not 
by  enactments  covering  entire  states,  but  by 
different  acts  for  different  localities  in  a  state, 
that  fact  tending  to  increase  the  diversity  of 
organization.  Most  of  the  states,  moreover, 
have  failed  to  provide  funds  for  adequate 
personnel  or  adequate  facilities  for  adminis- 
tration. 

The  age  limits  of  children  who  may  be 
dealt  with  vary  widely,  with  a  marked  tend- 
ency to  increase  the  age  to  18— as  is  recom- 
mended in  Juvenile-Court  Standards  and  in  a 
few  states  to  21.  For  delinquency  cases  the 
ages  now  are  as  follows: 

To  16  in  14  states  and  part  of  one  other 
To  17  in  11  states  and  part  of  one  other 
To  18  in  17  states  and  parts  of  two  others 
To  21  in  3  states  (Arkansas,  California,  and 
Iowa)  and  in  Denver. 

Although  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  ju- 
venile court  to  deal  with  children  up  to  the 
specified  age  is  recommended  in  the  Stand- 
ards most  state  laws  allow  various  handicap- 
ping exceptions.  In  some  states  the  criminal 
courts  retain  full  concurrent  jurisdiction;  in 
others  the  jurisdiction  is  concurrent  for  the 
more  serious  ofTenses;  while  in  only  a  few 
states  has  the  juvenile  court  full  power  to 
deal  with  all  children  even  if  charged  with 
murder.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  juvenile 
court  principle— that  it  is  not  the  offense  but 
the  character  of  the  offender  which  should 
determine  the  treatment  and  that  children 
cannot  be  dealt  with  effectively  or  humanely 
by  the  machinery  of  the  adult  criminal  court 
— is  still  only  partially  applied. 

The  great  needs  of  the  movement  at  the 


present  time  are  undoubtedly  higher  stand- 
ards of  practice  in  many  courts  and  more 
uniform  organization,  methods,  and  proced- 
ure. The  two  publications,  Juvenile-Court 
Standards  and  A  Standard  Juvenile-Court  Law 
{infra  cit.)  are  doubtless  tending  to  bring 
about  changes  in  these  directions.  Seven 
minimum  requirements  are  generally  recog- 
nized: (a)  private  court  hearings  and  in- 
formal, non-criminal  procedure;  (b)  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  children  needing  court  care 
and  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  parents;  (c)  a 
judge  chosen  for  his  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  children  and  parents;  (d)  probation 
officers  with  personal  qualifications  developed 
by  specialized  training  (See  Probation); 
(e)  an  efficient  record  and  statistical  system 
with  adequate  clerical  help;  (f)  facilities  for 
physical  examination  and  psychiatric  study 
of  problem  children;  and  (g)  a  well-equipped 
detention  home  or  selected  boarding  homes 
for  temporary  care  of  children. 

Even  these  minimum  standards  have  been 
fully  adopted  in  law  or  in  administrative 
procedure  by  only  a  small  minority  of  ju- 
venile courts,  and  in  no  state  are  they  in 
anything  like  state-wide  operation.  In  many 
such  courts  and  other  courts  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  juvenile  cases  the  influence  of  adult 
criminal  procedure  still  tends  to  control  prac- 
tices. For  example,  children  in  large  num- 
bers, both  delinquent  and  dependent,  are 
unnecessarily  being  committed  to  institu- 
tions. When  accommodations  for  dependent 
children  are  lacking  such  children  are  even 
committed  to  institutions  for  delinquents. 
Though  this  practice  is  not  unknown  it  for- 
tunately is  rare.  There  is  general  agreement 
that  as  a  rule  no  child,  whether  dependent  or 
delinquent,  should  be  committed  to  an  insti- 
tution until  the  court  has  used  probation  and. 
every  other  available  community  resource. 
Moreover,  before  a  case  is  disposed  of— if  the 
action  is  to  be  sound  and  intelligent — it  is 
desirable,  if  not  essential,  that  a  social  in- 
vestigation should  be  made  by  a  probation 
officer  and  a  report  submitted  to  the  court. 
Frequently,  in  addition,  study  and  report  by 
a  psychiatric  clinic  are  indispensable.  Many 
courts  make  use  of  neither  of  these  resources. 
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It  has  been  demonstrated  that  progress  is 
more  rapid  when  a  state  board  or  commission 
has  been  created,  charged  with  the  setting  of 
standards  for  probation  work  and  supervision 
of  the  probation  officers  locally  employed. 
Though  under  our  legal  system  such  a  board 
has  no  control  of  the  judge  of  the  court,  it 
may  greatly  influence  him  in  the  kind  of 
probation  officers  he  appoints  and  the  stand- 
ard of  work  he  requires  of  them. 

Responsibility  for  Dependent  Children 

In  the  preceding  discussion  attention  has 
been  centered  upon  the  responsibility  of  the 
juvenile  court  for  delinquent  children.  It  is 
not  generally  realized  by  the  outside  public 
how  large  a  part  of  that  court's  duties  in 
most  states  relate  to  dependent  and  neg- 
lected children.  In  the  92  courts  which 
reported  to  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  in 
1930,  53,757  delinquency  cases  and  20,711 
dependent  and  neglect  cases  were  dealt  with. 
The  jurisdiction  over  dependent  children 
accepted  by  juvenile  courts  varies  greatly 
because  of  different  policies  of  the  courts  in 
relation  to  the  use  of  co-operating  agencies. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  most  socially-minded 
judges  and  students  of  the  subject,  cases 
involving  only  dependency  or  destitution  of 
children  should  be  dealt  with  by  other  public 
welfare  agencies,  but  wherever  the  element  of 
discipline  or  coercion  of  parents  is  involved, 
the  power  of  the  court  should  be  invoked. 
There  is  a  tendency,  however,  for  juvenile 
courts  to  extend  their  work  to  the  field  of 
home  finding  and  child  placement,  some  do- 
ing this  work  extensively,  especially  where 
the  agencies  of  co-operation  with  the  court  in 
this  field  are  inadequate  or  not  available. 
The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  such  special- 
ized work  can  best  be  developed  by  child- 
placing  agencies  outside  the  court,  working 
in  close  co-operation  with  it.  See  Foster 
Care  For  Children. 

Whether  mothers'  aid  laws  should  be  ad- 
ministered through  the  juvenile  court,  as  now 
provided  in  17  states,  is  a  disputed  question. 
Many  feel  that  this  purely  administrative 
service  can  be  carried  on  best  by  a  different 
agency,  but  child  welfare  commissions,  faced 


with  the  issue,  have  not  usually  recom- 
mended a  change  where  the  work  has  been 
already  established  as  a  function  of  the  court. 
See  Mothers'  Aid. 

Referees  and  Unofficial  Hearings 

The  value  of  referees  in  juvenile  courts  is 
increasingly  recognized.  In  14  states  their 
appointment  is  authorized.  In  others,  proba- 
tion officers  are  used  unofficially  in  the  hear- 
ing and  adjustment  of  cases.  A  successful 
effort  has  been  made  in  about  twelve  of  the 
larger  courts  to  secure  women  referees  to  hear 
all  girls'  cases.  Referees  for  both  boys  and 
girls  are  now  used  to  deal  with  all  or  many 
cases  in  the  first  instance  through  informal 
interviews,  avoiding  a  court  record  and  sav- 
ing the  time  of  the  judge.  In  some  courts 
today  highly  competent  and  trained  men  and 
women  are  serving  in  this  capacity. 

The  unofficial  or  non-court  hearing,  ad- 
justment, and  supervision  of  cases  by  proba- 
tion officers,  especially  in  less  serious  cases, 
without  an  official  court  record  or  appearance 
before  the  judge  is  the  common  practice  in 
many  juvenile  courts.  In  some  courts  from 
50  to  90  per  cent  of  all  complaints  are  thus 
dealt  with.  It  has  been  found  that  with 
proper  handling,  when  no  disputes  arise  re- 
garding acts  committed  or  the  custody  of  the 
child,  a  great  majority  of  children's  cases  can 
be  so  dealt  with.  The  extension  of  this 
method  has  made  for  a  more  social  procedure, 
and  has  expedited  action.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  its  dangers  especially  if  it  involves 
the  placing  of  responsibility  in  unqualified 
hands.  If  the  extension  of  unofficial  work 
means  that  the  court  attempts  to  do  work 
that  can  be  handled  better  by  other  welfare 
agencies,  the  results  may  not  be  satisfactory. 

Juvenile  Detention 

For  many  years  public  opinion  has  sus- 
tained the  demand  that  children  should  not 
be  confined  in  jails,  lock-ups,  and  police 
stations.  In  many  states  this  practice  is  for- 
bidden by  statute.  Consequently,  along  with 
the  development  of  juvenile  courts  has  gone 
the  establishment  of  special  institutions 
known  usually  as  "detention  homes"  for  the 
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custodial  care  of  children  until  their  cases  can 
be  heard. 

Juvenile  detention  homes  almost  every- 
where present  serious  problems  of  adminis- 
tration and  but  few  of  them  can  be  regarded 
as  successful  institutions.  It  seems  difficult 
to  prevent  many  of  them  from  being  essen- 
tially juvenile  jails,  where  both  delinquent 
and  dependent  children  are  confined  without 
proper  separation  or  segregation.  A  recently 
published  study— Juvenile  Detention  in  the 
United  States  (infra  cit.)— covering  141  de- 
tention homes  in  38  states,  presents  a  dis- 
couraging picture.  The  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  satisfactory  standards  are 
seldom  realized.  Although  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  authority  for  admission  to  these 
homes  should  be  vested  in  the  juvenile  courts 
and  that  they  should  be  under  its  close 
supervision,  children  are  often  indiscrimi- 
nately placed  in  them  by  police  officers, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  others.  In  some 
communities,  for  the  purpose  of  short-time 
discipline  and  punishment,  children  are  kept 
in  the  detention  homes  after  action  by  the 
court — a  practice  which  is  said  to  be  on  the 
decline,  and  which  is  quite  generally  decried. 

In  a  large  institution  of  this  type  equipped 
with  adequate  personnel  and  facilities,  the 
expense  of  operation  and  equipment  is  high 
and  the  administration  complicated.  The 
tendency  is  to  keep  the  home  filled  to 
capacity.  This  means  that  many  children  are 
detained  too  long  and  many  are  admitted 
who  do  not  need  to  be  there  at  all.  Thus  the 
detention  home  tends  to  become  in  reality  an 
institution  for  permanent  or  semi-permanent 
care. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  at  present  is  that 
in  some  communities  for  a  short  time  deten- 
tion homes  may  still  be  necessary  for  a  very 
few  juveniles  who  present  unquestionably 
difficult  behavior  problems,  but  that  they  are 
not  necessary,  even  for  these  few,  in  com- 
munities which  have  reasonably  well-devel- 
oped social  agencies  through  which  such  chil- 
dren can  be  placed  in  carefully  selected 
private  boarding  homes,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  them  from  their  own  homes.  Some 
experienced  workers  in  this  field  contend  that 


a  detention  home  is  inadvisable  and  unnec- 
essary even  for  the  purpose  of  observation, 
medical  examination,  and  mental  and  psy- 
chiatric study. 

At  a  joint  meeting  in  1934  of  the  Division 
on  Delinquents  and  Correction  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  and  of  the 
National  Probation  Association,  the  work  of 
certain  courts,  especially  those  using  board- 
ing homes  for  the  temporary  care  of  delin- 
quent juveniles,  was  discussed.  It  was  unani- 
mously the  opinion  of  those  present  that  in 
practically  all  cases  such  care  was  preferable 
to  the  use  of  public  detention  homes.  The 
use  of  boarding  homes  for  the  purpose  results 
in  the  detention  of  fewer  children  and  is  more 
economical.  A  better  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  child  is  developed,  and  treatment  is  there- 
fore more  successful.  Since  the  procedure 
assumes  that  a  careful  selection  is  made  of 
boarding  homes,  it  is  desirable  that  the  court 
have  the  close  co-operation  of  an  efficient 
child-placing  agency. 

Conclusion 

That  juvenile  courts  have  accomplished 
all  that  their  early  enthusiastic  proponents 
hoped  for  cannot  be  maintained  but  that 
they  are  the  storehouse  of  a  great  idea  cannot 
be  refuted.  They  have  been  called  America's 
most  notable  contribution  to  the  field  of 
criminology  and  penology.  It  is  obvious  that 
with  a  better  public  understanding  of  their 
work,  more  adequate  financial  support,  and 
better-trained  personnel,  they  can  be  made 
far  more  effective  than  they  have  yet  been. 
Proposals  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Thomas  D. 
Eliot  to  transfer  their  functions  to  the  public 
schools  would  seem  to  disregard  the  fact  that 
the  schools  are  already  overburdened  with 
tasks  which  the  community  has  placed  upon 
them  and  which  they  are  not  now  prepared 
to  meet.  Unquestionably,  however,  there 
ought  to  be  the  closest  co-ordination  and 
co-operation  between  the  schools  and  juve- 
nile courts,  and  a  greatly  developed  use  of 
mental  hygiene  clinics  by  both. 

The  juvenile  court  has  passed  through  its 
early  enthusiastic  stage  of  propaganda  to  a 
period  of  critical  appraisal  that  should  make 
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for  more  sound  development  and  growth. 
Such  studies  as  the  able,  scientific,  and  thor- 
ough work  of  the  Gluecks  in  their  recently 
published  One  Thousand  Juvenile  Delinquents 
{infra  cit.),  should  be  a  challenge  to  these  new 
courts  to  delve  deeper  into  the  causes  of  social 
maladjustment  and  to  deal  more  intelligently 
with  them,  as  well  as  to  the  community  to 
provide  more  adequate  facilities  for  their 
work.  Thus  may  the  really  high  standards 
of  work  and  accomplishment  which  have 
already  been  attained  in  the  best  of  these 
courts  be  realized  in  many  more. 
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JUVENILE  COURTS.  See  Juvenile  and 
Domestic  Relations  Courts. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY.  See  Be- 
havior Problems. 

JUVENILE  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. See  Child  and  Youth  Protec- 
tion. 

JUVENILE  REFORMATORIES.  See  Ju- 
venile Training  Schools. 

JUVENILETRAINING  SCHOOLS.* Every 
state  as  well  as  the  federal  government  main- 
tains institutions  for  the  training  of  delin- 
quent boys  and  girls  still  in  their  minority 
whose  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  warrant 
care  outside  of  their  own  or  foster  family 
homes.  These  institutions  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  reformatories,  which  on  the  whole 
accept  more  serious  offenders  and  those 
beyond  the  age  of  16  or  17  years.  Institutions 
for  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  designated 
by  law  as  delinquent  are  usually  known  as 
training,  industrial,  or  vocational  schools. 
In  some  cases  the  institution  assumes  the 
name  of  the  town  or  county  in  which  it  is 
situated  or  bears  the  surname  of  a  founder 
or  benefactor.  The  tendency  at  present  is 
toward  a  designation  in  accordance  with  the 
kind  of  service  rendered  rather  than  by  the 
type  of  child  under  care,  or  toward  a  type  of 
name  entirely  divorced  from  any  penal  or 
institution  connotation,  such  as  "Long  Lane 
Farm"  or  the  "Children's  Village."  Thus 
there  is  an  increasing  number  of  "training 
schools"  in  preference  to  "homes  for  delin- 
quents." 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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State  training  schools  are  usually  situated 
in  a  suburban  area  because  of  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  for  enlargement  of  the  plant, 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  recreational  activi- 
ties. They  are,  however,  sufficiently  near 
large  towns  or  cities  to  facilitate  transporta- 
tion and  buying,  and  to  bring  educational, 
recreational,  and  medical  resources  within 
easy  reach. 

During  the  past  15  years  co-educational 
institutions  for  delinquents  have  been  largely 
supplanted  by  those  caring  exclusively  for 
either  boys  or  girls.  It  is  apparently  felt  that 
the  presence  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  in- 
stitution increases  the  problem  of  supervi- 
sion and  control,  and  that  the  necessity  for 
meticulous  supervision  detracts  from  the 
freedom  which  both  might  enjoy  in  separate 
groups.  On  the  other  hand,  those  in  favor  of 
a  co-educational  program  hold  that  associa- 
tion of  the  sexes  creates  a  normal  life-situa- 
tion and  therefore  warrants  any  additional 
administrative  burdens  it  may  entail.  With 
the  exception  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has 
separate  institutions  for  boys  and  girls  in 
addition  to  a  co-educational  institution,  no 
one  of  the  larger  states  maintains  schools  of 
the  co-educational  type. 

Number  and  Population  of  Institutions 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  approximately  125  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  for  boys  and  girls.  Of  these 
there  are  53  state  institutions  for  boys  and 
46  for  girls  in  40  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia;  9  state  institutions  caring  for 
both  boys  and  girls  in  as  many  states;  and 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  county, 
municipal,  and  private  institutions,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  are  for  boys.  It  is  probable 
that  the  average  population  of  these  insti- 
tutions is  between  150  and  200,  with  a  range 
as  wide  as  50  to  400  or  more  in  individual 
institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
In  addition  to  the  preceding  are  detention 
homes  and  truant  schools  in  which  a  consid- 
erable number  of  delinquent  children  are  con- 
fined. A  recent  study  under  the  direction  of 
the  National  Probation  Association  shows 
over  150  detention  homes.    In  these  both  de- 


linquent and  dependent  children  up  to  the 
age  of  18  years  are  housed  temporarily  pend- 
ing action  by  the  court  or  other  social  agen- 
cies. Though  these  institutions  are  intended 
only  for  temporary  care  it  was  estimated  that 
during  the  year  1929-1930  about  119,000 
children  were  detained  in  them  for  periods 
varying  from  a  few  hours  to  several  months. 
See  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations 
Courts.  In  a  few  cities  truant  or  parental 
schools  are  maintained  under  the  auspices  of 
the  board  of  education.  See  Compulsory 
School  Attendance. 

The  population  figures  in  state  institutions 
for  the  year  1932,  as  compiled  by  the  Amer- 
ican Prison  Association,  show  approximately 
20,000  boys  and  8,000  girls,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 18  years  of  age,  in  the  110  state  institu- 
tions referred  to.  (A  considerable  number  of 
states  designate  16  and  17  as  the  age  limit  for 
juvenilecourt  commitment.)  In  addition  there 
are  approximately  20,000  to  30,000  boys  and 
girls  18  years  of  age  and  over  who  are  still 
under  the  supervision  of  these  institutions 
but  are  living  in  their  own  homes.  The  total 
population  in  training  schools  for  the  year 
1932  revealed  a  small  but  definite  decrease  in 
contrast  to  1929.  At  present  (1934)  the  gen- 
eral population  status  is  below  that  of  pre- 
depression  days.  Only  a  very  few  schools  are 
filled  to  capacity. 

Administration,  Financial  Support,  and  Con- 
struction Types 

Juvenile  training  schools  are  generally  sup- 
ported by  taxation  and  administered  under 
state  auspices.  In  private  institutions  the 
board  of  directors  is  usually  self-perpetuat- 
ing, but  the  institution  is  subject  to  state 
inspection  and  must  be  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  state  laws  for  the  care 
of  public  wards.  Four  of  the  private  institu- 
tions are  in  New  York  State.  Others  are  in 
California, Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Mary- 
land, Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

It  is  generally  held  that  private  institu- 
tions have  greater  freedom  in  organization 
and  an  opportunity  to  maintain  a  flexibility 
of  policy  not  possible  in  public  institutions. 
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State  institutions  on  the  other  hand  have 
the  security  of  an  established  budget  and 
assured  income.  Private  institutions  are  not 
subject  to  state  civil  service  regulations  and 
consequently  have  more  freedom  in  the  elec- 
tion of  personnel.  In  practice,  however,  the 
board  of  directors  and  superintendent  of  an 
institution  are  the  deciding  factors  as  to  lib- 
erality and  flexibility  of  policy,  and  progress 
depends  upon  these  factors  more  than  upon 
auspices  of  the  institution. 

State  institutions  are  supported  from  tax 
funds  but  those  under  private  auspices  de- 
rive a  large  proportion  of  their  income  from 
contributions  and  foundations.  In  addition 
parents  who  have  placed  their  children  vol- 
untarily in  the  schools  pay  a  stipulated 
amount,  while  courts  and  other  local  public 
agencies,  and  in  some  instances  the  state 
itself,  budget  to  private  institutions  caring 
for  public  charges  a  fixed  yearly  amount  for 
each  child.  Unfortunately  no  figures  are 
available  to  show  to  what  extent  these  pri- 
vate institutions  are  publicly  financed. 

Practically  all  institutions  now  care  for 
their  children  in  cottage  units  in  contrast  to 
the  congregate  structures  originally  erected, 
patterned  sometimes  on  the  lines  of  prisons 
or  reformatories.  While  it  is  conceded,  from 
the  standpoint  of  adequate  treatment  and 
supervision,  that  cottages  should  be  built  to 
house  not  over  15  to  20  children  each,  pres- 
ent practice  reveals  much  larger  groups 
in  most  instances.  The  number  sometimes 
reaches  50  or  60,  while  the  majority  of  houses 
probably  accommodate  between  25  and  35. 
Modern  buildings  are  made  almost  entirely 
fireproof,  and  there  is  a  distinct  trend  toward 
beauty  of  construction  as  well  as  durability. 

Admission  Policies 

Admission  to  all  state  institutions  for  boys 
and  girls  is  through  the  juvenile  court  or  in  a 
few  states  through  public  or  private  social 
agencies  acting  in  co-operation  with  the 
court.  In  most  states  the  courts  may  commit 
a  child  for  a  definite  or  indefinite  period  of 
time.  Indefinite  commitments  are  more 
widely  used  since  they  allow  the  court  and 
the  institution  to  work  out  co-operative  plans 


for  discharge  dependent  upon  the  progress 
of  the  child  under  training  and  the  status  of 
his  home  and  community.  See  Juvenile  and 
Domestic  Relations  Courts. 

Admission  to  the  private  institutions  may 
be  either  through  the  juvenile  court,  through 
a  public  or  private  social  agency,  or  on  direct 
application  from  parents.  In  the  first-named 
instance  the  act  is  legally  known  as  a  "com- 
mitment." There  is  a  tendency,  however, 
to  discontinue  this  and  other  strictly  penal 
terms  in  favor  of  a  terminology  expressive  of 
education  and  training  rather  than  punish- 
ment. 

Private  institutions  have  the  advantage 
and  the  right  to  control  intake  policies;  if 
necessary  they  assume  full  authority  in  re- 
spect to  their  selection  of  cases.  Though 
state  institutions  are  legally  bound  to  receive 
children  sent  to  them  through  duly  author- 
ized means,  there  are  many  precedents  to  in- 
dicate that  boards  of  directors  and  superin- 
tendents of  such  institutions  can  quite  legally 
assume  an  active  part  in  the  selection  of  cases 
for  care. 

Institution  service  in  any  state  is  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  dependent  upon  the  policies 
and  standards  maintained  by  the  juvenile 
courts  and  other  public  agencies.  When  the 
latter  carry  on  satisfactory  case  work  and 
exercise  care  in  the  selection  of  children  for 
admission,  it  is  possible  for  the  institutions 
to  give  more  adequate  service.  Conversely, 
when  dependent  children  or  the  feeble- 
minded are  committed  to  training  schools, 
instead  of  being  assigned  to  foster  care  or 
to  institutions  planned  for  such  classes,  the 
school's  standards  suffer  and  the  children 
concerned  do  not  receive  the  care  they  need. 
See  Mental  Deficiency. 

Most  state  institutions  care  for  a  substan- 
tial number  of  children  of  borderline  or  even 
lower  intelligence.  In  some  instances  this 
group  constitutes  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  total  population.  This  is  unfortunate 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  feeble- 
minded and  the  normal  children  since  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  organize  a  program 
fully  effective  for  both  groups.  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,   Oklahoma,   and  West  Vir- 
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ginia,  in  passing  laws  which  require  a  mental 
examination  of  all  children  before  commit- 
ment, suggest  one  method  and  probably  an 
effective  one  for  preventing  this  undesirable 
situation.  In  11  states  and  parts  of  three 
others  an  examination  is  required  when  the 
child  first  appears  in  the  court,  whether  com- 
mitment is  contemplated  or  not. 

In  some  institutions  for  girls  unmarried 
mothers  are  given  care,  though  housed  sepa- 
rately. In  others  such  girls  are  not  admitted. 
Some  superintendents  believe  all  mothers 
should  be  persuaded  or  even  compelled  to 
keep  their  children  while  others  hold  that 
they  should  be  allowed  or  persuaded  to  take 
this  responsibility  in  only  exceptional  cases. 
There  is  a  widespread  feeling  at  present 
among  social  case  workers  that  unmarried 
mothers  should  not  be  submitted  to  any  form 
of  correctional  care  in  institutions  for  delin- 
quents but  should  rather  be  given  protection 
and  necessary  medical  and  social  care,  either 
in  their  own  homes  or  foster  homes  or  in 
small  specialized  institutions  operated  on  a 
modified  hospital  and  case  work  basis.  See 
Children  of  Unmarried  Parents. 

Diagnosis  and  Treatment 

Inasmuch  as  practically  all  children  re- 
ceived in  training  schools  have  failed  to  make 
adequate  adjustments  in  school  and  at  home, 
the  school  administration  is  confronted  with 
perplexing  problems  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. Facilities  for  re-education  include  su- 
pervision and  training  under  cottage  mothers 
and  cottage  fathers,  selected  as  far  as  pos- 
sible on  the  basis  of  personality,  experience, 
and  training.  The  obtaining  of  capable  per- 
sonnel for  these  positions  has  always  been  a 
most  difficult  problem.  Because  of  the  com- 
paratively low  salaries  paid  and  the  heavy 
pressure  of  work,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
college  graduates  can  be  induced  to  under- 
take the  supervision  of  cottages.  Accordingly 
no  marked  improvement  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  in  the  calibre  of  people 
employed  in  these  important  positions.  There 
is,  however,  an  increased  interest  in  the  train- 
ing of  institution  personnel,  both  on  the  job 
and  before  employment.  There  has  also  been 


improvement  in  many  instances  in  the  types 
of  teachers  and  recreational  leaders  employed. 

A  case  committee  is  often  used  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  all  children  on  admission 
so  as  to  decide  upon  cottage  and  school  place- 
ment in  accordance  with  their  needs.  A 
flexible  school  curriculum  under  skilled  teach- 
ers, the  correction  of  physical  difficulties,  an 
active  and  inclusive  recreational  program, 
and  a  variety  of  plans  for  individual  study 
and  interviews  constitute  additional  treat- 
ment facilities.  While  it  is  impossible  to 
state  to  what  extent  institutions  throughout 
the  country  employ  these  and  additional 
means  for  the  treatment  of  their  charges,  it 
is  known  that  the  case  study  plan — also 
known  as  "classification"— is  widely  used 
and  that  the  majority  of  institutions  employ 
either  full-time  or  part-time  psychological  or 
psychiatric  service. 

The  placement  of  a  child  in  a  congenial 
cottage  group  suited  to  his  personality  is  an- 
other important  factor  in  treatment.  Some 
institutions  group  children  in  cottages  on 
the  basis  of  age,  while  others  very  largely 
disregard  differences  in  age  and  are  influ- 
enced more  by  mental  capacity,  individual 
interests,  and  the  particular  abilities  of  cot- 
tage supervisors.  In  schools  which  care  for 
both  colored  and  white  children  the  two 
groups  are  usually  separated.  Several  insti- 
tutions, however,  in  the  east  and  middle 
west  provide  cottage  care  for  colored  and 
white  children  together. 

The  tendency  at  present  is  away  from  the 
traditional  marking  or  merit  systems  in 
which  deviations  in  the  behavior  of  the  chil- 
dren are  recorded  by  staff  members  on  a  nec- 
essarily subjective  basis.  The  prevailing 
methods  are  more  individual  and  objective 
and  include  studies  of  the  children  made  at 
frequent  intervals  to  determine  their  fitness 
for  discharge,  and  the  granting  and  with- 
holding of  privileges  as  one  of  the  basic  dis- 
ciplinary controls.  The  indiscriminate  use 
of  corporal  punishment  and  any  form  of  soli- 
tary confinement  are  in  general  disrepute, 
though  segregation  in  a  special  cottage  of  chil- 
dren who  present  outstanding  behavior  prob- 
lems is  employed  in  many  institutions  either 
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as  a  punishment  or  as  an  opportunity  for  more 
careful  diagnosis  and  intensive  treatment. 
Among  well-known  private  institutions 
are  the  Junior  Republics  made  famous  some 
thirty  years  ago  when  "Daddy"  George 
founded  the  original  republic  in  Freeville, 
N.  Y.  There  are  others  now  in  California, 
Connecticut,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Their  chief  characteristic  is  a  co-operative 
government  within  a  miniature  organiza- 
tion, based  on  the  philosophy  and  machinery 
of  democracy.  The  success  of  these  institu- 
tions requires  highly-skilled  adult  leadership 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  fairly  small  group, 
selected  rather  carefully  on  the  basis  of  age 
and  intelligence.  A  group  not  exceeding  150 
in  number,  of  normal  intelligence  and  be- 
tween 14  and  18  years  of  age,  offers  the  best 
opportunity  for  the  republic  form  of  institu- 
tion administration,  though  a  modified  re- 
public plan  would  be  equally  advantageous  to 
children  below  14.  The  influence  of  the  Re- 
publics and  their  philosophy  has  extended  to 
other  institutions,  probably  a  fourth  of  all 
juvenile  training  schools  employing  at  pres- 
ent some  modified  form  of  co-operative  stu- 
dent government. 

Education  and  Employment 

All  institutions  supply  the  educational 
training  the  children  need,  in  a  few  instances 
the  more  advanced  children  being  sent  to 
high  schools  in  the  neighborhood.  Academic 
courses  are  usually  offered  up  to  the  ninth  or 
tenth  grade.  Most  state  institutions  and 
many  of  the  private  ones  now  furnish  some 
prevocational  or  vocational  training,  with 
introductory  and  practical  courses  and  ex- 
perience in  five  or  six  trades.  Leaders  in  in- 
stitution work  have  been  conducting  demon- 
strations in  progressive  school  methods  for 
the  past  five  years,  and  there  is  evidence  at 
present  that  their  success  has  encouraged 
other  institutions  to  incorporate  in  their 
schools  a  modified  Dalton  or  socialized  plan 
of  study.  In  institutions  for  girls  courses  are 
offered  in  general  home  economics,  tea  room 
and  restaurant  work,  hairdressing,  stenog- 
raphy, and  salesmanship.  See  Vocational 
Education. 


In  contrast  to  these  constructive  activities 
there  is  a  tendency  in  some  institutions  to 
employ  routine  maintenance  activities  too 
freely  or  too  exclusively.  Increasingly,  how- 
ever, the  more  useful  forms  of  maintenance 
work  are  being  placed  on  a  vocational  basis, 
and  a  conscious  differentiation  is  made  be- 
tween activities  which  do  and  do  not  have 
training  value. 

Physical  and  Mental  Examinations 

Every  child  upon  admission  is  given  a 
physical  examination  and  remedial  treatment 
is  furnished  as  suggested  by  the  physician. 
Usually  also  there  are  recurrent  examina- 
tions at  periods  of  six  months  to  a  year  and 
daily  health  check-ups.  The  same  procedure 
is  observed  with  respect  to  dental  service. 
Hospital  facilities  and  resident  nurses  are 
furnished  and  there  are  adequate  opportuni- 
ties for  consultation  with  specialists  if  neces- 
sary. Plans  for  prevention  of  disease  and 
inculcation  of  good  health  habits  vary  much 
as  they  do  in  public  schools  throughout  the 
country.  Almost  without  exception,  how- 
ever, the  general  health  is  good  in  training 
schools  and  there  is  a  minimum  of  contagious 
and  chronic  diseases. 

Attention  to  the  mental  and  emotional 
needs  of  the  group  is  given  through  the  as- 
sistance of  psychologists  and  psychiatrists, 
who  may  give  full-time  or  only  part-time. 
Their  studies  and  findings  are  utilized  in  de- 
termining whether  boys  and  girls  in  any  cases 
should  be  transferred  to  other  specialized 
institutions,  in  placing  individual  children  in 
the  vocational  shop,  cottage  group,  or  social 
activity  which  will  best  meet  their  needs, 
and  in  assisting  cottage  personnel  and  teach- 
ers to  understand  their  own  mental  and  emo- 
tional processes  in  order  to  approach  and 
treat  conduct  problems  more  effectively.  See 
Behavior  Problems  and  Psychiatric 
Clinics  for  Children. 

There  is  general  agreement  at  the  present 
time  among  institution  administrators  that 
scientific  methods  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  children  committed  to  their  care  are 
essential,  though  practice  and  facilities  differ 
widely.     The  increasing  interest   taken   in 
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these  institutions  by  state  departments  of 
education  and  welfare  gives  promise  of  more 
adequate  facilities  in  the  future. 

After-Car  e 

The  policies  which  control  discharge  or  the 
return  of  boys  and  girls  to  their  own  homes 
are  very  closely  related  to  the  treatment  poli- 
cies already  outlined.  The  earning  of  a  spec- 
ified number  of  credits  or  merits  through 
continued  good  behavior  sometimes  enters 
into  the  plan  adopted,  though  increasingly 
the  case  study  or  classification  committee 
has  a  more  active  part  in  decisions.  Ordi- 
narily the  child's  progress  in  behavior,  his 
educational  and  vocational  status,  and  fac- 
tors related  to  his  home  and  community  are 
the  important  considerations  to  be  weighed 
in  arranging  for  discharge. 

There  are  three  distinct  points  of  view  on 
the  administration  of  parole  or  "after-care," 
the  latter  term  being  increasingly  used  on 
account  of  the  objectionable  penal  implica- 
tions of  "parole."  One  group  of  workers 
favors  direct  supervision  by  the  institution, 
another  by  a  separate  parole  department  of 
the  state,  and  a  third  by  the  probation  sys- 
tems of  juvenile  courts  under  state  or  city 
control.  Although  institutions  appreciate 
the  importance  of  effecting  home  rehabilita- 
tion, through  case  work  with  the  families  of 
admitted  children,  very  little  such  work  is 
now  carried  on  under  the  direct  auspices  of 
institutions  because  of  the  many  heavy  de- 
mands on  an  already  inadequate  staff.  Upon 
society  and  social  workers  in  general,  rather 
than  upon  the  institutions  alone,  must  be 
laid  the  responsibility  for  re-establishing 
what  remains  of  family  life  after  court  action 
and  commitment  have  taken  place. 

From  the  annual  reports  of  various  public 
and  private  institutions  for  the  care  of  de- 
linquents it  has  for  some  time  been  esti- 
mated that  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren who  have  been  in  juvenile  training 
schools  make  a  fairly  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment in  the  community  and  are  able  to  con- 
tinue without  conflicts  with  the  law  on 
a  basis  of  self-maintenance.  A  few  recent 
studies  made  in  this  area  seem  to  indicate, 


however,  that  this  percentage  is  too  high. 
Even  if  that  is  so  to  a  considerable  degree,  it 
must  be  recalled  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
in  a  given  instance  to  determine  to  what 
extent  "success"  or  "failure"  is  due  to  the 
institution  care  accorded  and  to  what  extent 
to  other  experiences  either  before  or  after  the 
institution  life.  In  any  event  there  is  need 
for  a  more  scientific  and  experimental  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  boards  of  directors  and 
administrators,  and  also  further  research  in 
relation  to  many  aspects  of  the  institutional 
problem. 
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KINDERGARTENS. 
Children. 


See  in   Preschool 


KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS.  See  in  Youth 
Service  Associations  in  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  1933. 

LABOR  BUREAUS  OR  DEPARTMENTS, 
STATE.    See  Labor,  State  Agencies. 

LABOR,  FEDERAL  AGENCIES.  See  Fed- 
eral Agencies  in  Social  Work. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION1  is  an  indispen- 
sable corollary  of  power-machine  production. 
Without  the  restraints  it  imposes  on  employ- 
ment practices,  labor  is  the  victim  of  com- 
petitive cost-cutting  even  in  the  best  of  times, 
while  in  periods  of  depression  the  extensive 
sweating  of  workers  becomes  a  social  and 
economic  menace. 

Introduction 

The  United  States  has  conspicuously  lagged 
in  the  protection  of  workers  through  statute 
because  of  the  great  variety  and  inconsis- 
tency of  the  labor  laws  of  the  48  states.2  These 
laws  present  a  patchwork  quilt  with  some 
handsome  squares,  some  shabby  ones,  and 
some  with  gaping  holes.  Adjoining  states 
with  common  industrial  problems  often  have 
quite  different  laws  on  the  same  subject. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  while  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  some  states  and  sections  of 
the  nation,  labor  legislation  is  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  protect  workers  adequately  at 
any  time  and  fails  to  act  as  a  shock  absorber 
in  periods  of  economic  stress. 

The  years  1932  and  1933  witnessed  a  de- 
bacle in  labor  standards  which  affected  prac- 
tically every  industry.  Pressure  from  the 
vast  reservoir  of  unemployed  upon  all  avail- 
able jobs  deprived  workers  of  bargaining 
power  and  opened  the  way  to  dangerous  cut- 
ting of  labor  costs  through  lowering  wages 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 

2  Statutory  and  N  RA  code  provisions  mentioned 
in  this  article  are  as  of  September,  1934. 


and  lengthening  hours.  Fierce  competition 
in  a  nearly  stagnant  market  made  it  impos- 
sible for  voluntary  efforts  to  maintain  high 
employment  standards. 

Two  conferences  called  in  December,  1932, 
focused  attention  upon  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  and  the  need  for  an  aggressive  legis- 
lative program  to  remedy  the  worst  evils. 
The  Emergency  Child  Labor  Conference  held 
by  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  is  referred 
to  in  the  Child  Labor  section  of  this  article. 
The  Conference  on  the  Breakdown  of  Indus- 
trial Standards  called  by  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
regulating  maximum  hours  and  minimum 
wages. 

Events  in  the  present  depression  have 
given  a  new  impetus  to  the  movement  for 
labor  legislation,  placing  it  on  a  broad  eco- 
nomic and  social  basis.  The  Black  30-hour- 
week  bill  was  passed  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  the  companion  Connery  30-hour- 
week  bill  was  only  put  aside  in  the  House  to 
make  way  for  the  National  Industrial  Recov- 
ery Act  (NIRA).  Arguments  presented  at 
hearings  on  these  bills  were  based  on  the  eco- 
nomic necessity  for  increased  purchasing 
power. 

The  NIRA  was  largely  a  response  to  the 
demands  of  industrialists  who  sought  oppor- 
tunity to  stabilize  industry  through  trade 
agreements  which  would  include  control  of 
production  and  hours  of  work.  As  stated  by 
the  President,  the  purpose  of  the  Act  was  to 
put  people  back  to  work,  to  let  them  buy 
more  of  the  products  of  farm  and  factory,  to 
permit  no  business  to  pay  less  than  living 
wages,  to  open  up  a  rich  home  market,  and 
to  utilize  so-called  excess  capacity  of  indus- 
trial plants.  To  achieve  this,  each  worker's 
hours  were  to  be  reduced  and  living  wages 
paid  for  the  shorter  week. 

Codes  of  the  National  Recovery  Admin- 
istration (NRA),  which  when  approved  have 
the  force  of  law,  regulate  the  two  most  funda- 
mental elements  in  controlling  labor  costs- 
hours  and  wages.  They  almost  completely 
illegalize  child  labor  in  industry  and  in  several 
other  occupations.  In  many  instances  they 
illegalize  industrial   home  work.     Enforce- 
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ment  of  code  labor  provisions  presents  serious 
difficulties  and  is  undoubtedly  best  in  indus- 
tries where  labor  is  well  organized  and  has 
representation  on  code  authorities. 

State  Laws  and  Administration 

The  movement  for  state  labor  laws  is  being 
continued  aggressively  notwithstanding  labor 
regulations  of  the  NRA.  It  is  not  certain 
how  long  this  control  of  hours  and  minimum 
wages  will  continue,  and  state  legislation  is  a 
permanent  safeguard.  Federal  control  of 
labor  conditions  is  strengthened  by  supple- 
mentary state  laws.  Available  information 
shows  that  compliance  with  codes  is  more 
general  in  states  with  strong  and  well-en- 
forced labor  laws.  State  hours  and  minimum 
wage  laws  assist  in  inspection  under  the  codes 
by  requiring  records  of  each  employe's  hours 
and  wages.  Some  intrastate  service  industry 
codes  have  set  such  low  minimum  wage  rates 
that  state  wage  decrees  have  increased  the 
earnings  of  employes. 

The  NRA  has  asked  that  states  pass  en- 
abling acts  to  the  effect  that  the  labor  pro- 
visions of  federal  codes  shall  be  state  law, 
during  the  life  of  the  codes,  in  relation  to  all 
intrastate  business,  thereby  securing  state 
enforcement.  By  May,  1934,  14  states  had 
passed  such  acts,  some  covering  both  intra- 
state and  interstate  codes,  others  applying 
only  to  intrastate  industry. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  is 
stimulating  interest  in  uniform  and  progres- 
sive state  labor  legislation  through  national 
and  regional  conferences.  The  National  Con- 
ference for  Labor  Legislation1  called  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  February,  1934,  was 
attended  by  official  representatives  of  39 
states  and  by  leaders  in  the  field  of  labor  leg- 
islation. This  three-day  conference  thor- 
oughly explored  the  field  and  made  extensive 
recommendations.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
was  requested  to  appoint  a  standing  commit- 
tee to  perfect  plans  for  regional  conferences 
and  to  establish  facilities  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  drafting  of  labor  bills. 
These   recommendations,   which   are   being 

1  Hereafter  referred  to  as  the  National  Labor 
Conference. 
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carried  out,  include  definite  plans  for  a 
Division  of  Labor  Standards  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  interstate  confer- 
ences was  held  in  January,  1931,  when 
President  Roosevelt,  then  Governor  of  New 
York,  invited  governors  of  eastern  states  to 
confer  on  unemployment  insurance.  This 
conference  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Eastern  Interstate  Conference  to  promote 
uniform  labor  legislation  in  states  with  simi- 
lar industrial  problems. 

The  Conference  has  added  to  its  program 
use  of  the  compact  method  for  interstate 
action.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  implication  authorizes  states  to 
make  compacts  or  agreements  on  subjects  of 
common  concern,  with  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress. A  compact  made  by  representatives  of 
states  does  not  become  binding  until  the 
statute  involved  has  been  passed  in  identical 
form  by  the  legislatures  of  contracting  states 
and  the  compact  ratified  by  act  of  Congress. 
On  December  5,  1933,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Interstate  Conference  on  Compacts  Affecting 
Labor  and  Industries  was  held  in  Boston.1 
Succeeding  conferences  resulted  in  the  sign- 
ing at  Concord,  N.  H.,  May  29,  1934,  of  a 
compact  on  minimum  wage  legislation  by 
representatives  of  the  states  of  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island. 
Child  labor  and  hours  of  labor  will  be  the  next 
objectives. 

Labor  laws  are  effective  in  proportion  to 
the  thoroughness  with  which  they  are  admin- 
istered. In  some  industrial  states  there  are 
strong  and  efficient  departments  of  labor,  but 
in  many  states  administration  of  labor  laws 
has  serious  defects.  In  a  few  states  the  laws 
are  almost  totally  ineffective  because  of  the 
type  of  administration.  See  Labor,  State 
Agencies. 

Agencies  in  the  Field 

Private  agencies  take  an  important  part  in 
the  movement  for  labor  legislation.  Their 
services  include  research  for  the  establish- 
ment of  facts,  drafting  bills,  initiating  and 

1  See  Johnson,  infra  cit. 
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carrying  through  legislation,  and  creating 
public  opinion  to  support  the  passage  and  ad- 
ministration of  statutes.  The  experience  and 
knowledge  of  organizations  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League,  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  and  the  National  Wom- 
en's Trade  Union  League  of  America  were 
recognized  by  the  NRA  administrators  in  the 
formation  of  labor  provisions  of  the  codes. 
The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion has  a  broad  research  and  promotional 
program,  particularly  in  fields  not  covered  by 
more  specialized  organizations.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Studies  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  makes  studies  in  this  field  and 
publishes  reports.  The  United  States  Wom- 
en's Bureau  makes  surveys  of  employed 
women,  publishes  reports,  and  is  a  general 
source  of  information. 

Hours  of  Work 

Legal  limitation  of  hours  of  work  in  the 
United  States  has  until  recently  been  based 
almost  exclusively  upon  social  grounds  and 
has  been  confined  to  women  and  children,  to 
persons  in  government  employ  or  engaged  on 
public  works,  and  to  persons  in  extra-hazard- 
ous occupations  or  those  in  which  the  work- 
ers' fatigue  may  jeopardize  public  safety. 

Forty-three  states  legally  restrict  hours  of 
work  for  women,  two  of  which  limit  hours  for 
men  in  general  manufacturing  industries,  and 
two  more  include  men  in  the  only  regulated 
industries— cotton  and  woolen  mills.  (States 
having  general  hours-limitation  statutes 
which  are  ineffective  because  of  permission 
to  contract  for  longer  hours  are  not  con- 
sidered.) Most  states  have  enacted  at  least 
one  statute  limiting  hours  for  men  in  some 
type  of  private  employment  because  of  the 
hazards  of  the  occupation  or  its  relationship 
to  public  safety.1  The  chief  obstacles  to 
regulating  men's  hours  in  general  employ- 
ment have  heretofore  been  found  in  consti- 
tutional restrictions  and  in  the  fact  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  preferring 
direct  action  in  shortening  hours,  has  been 
hostile  toward  general  hours-limitation  legis- 

1  See  Unsigned,  "Legal  Restrictions  on  Hours  of 
Labor  of  Men  in  the  United  States,"  infra  cit. 


lation,  though  it  supports  such  legislation  for 
women. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  up- 
held the  right  of  states  to  regulate  women's 
hours  on  the  ground  that  it  falls  within  the 
police  powers  to  safeguard  the  health  and 
morals  of  citizens.  The  court  has  said  that 
such  regulation  is  proper  as  a  health  measure 
for  women  and  their  children,  and  therefore 
for  the  race  itself.  It  also  has  recognized  that 
women  are  in  a  weaker  economic  position 
than  men  and  less  likely  to  improve  their  con- 
dition through  collective  bargaining.1 

The  deficiencies  and  inadequacies  of  exist- 
ing state  laws  limiting  women's  hours  of  work 
cannot  be  shown  merely  by  tabulating  the 
maximum  daily  hours  as  in  the  table  here 
shown.  Weekly  limits  vary  from  48  hours  in 
nine  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  70 
hours  in  two  states.  Some  laws  permit  over- 
time; many  lack  essential  enforcement  pro- 
visions. The  tendency  is,  however,  toward 
shorter  hours.  The  few  laws  enacted  since 
1932  have  had  that  purpose. 


iximum  Daily 

Hours 

Number 

of  States 

8 

10 

8^ 

1 

9 

14 

10 

13 

10# 

1 

10^ 

2 

11 

1 

No  law 

5 

nIo  daily  limit, 

but 

1 

54-hour  week 

aThe  District  of  Columbia  has  an  8-hour  day 
and  48-hour  week. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion  that  the  major- 
ity of  industrial  wage-earners  had  achieved 
short  working  hours,  the  latest  Census  of 
Manufactures  shows  that  the  average  hours 
per  week  in  1929  for  male  and  female  workers 
was  48.4,  while  32  per  cent  of  this  class  of 
employes  averaged  more  than  54  hours. 

Opinion  is  turning  toward  the  inclusion  of 
men  in  legislation  limiting  hours.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  economic  and  industrial  justification 
for  legally  shortening  hours  of  work  will  cause 
the  courts  to  sustain  hours  laws  which  apply 
to  both  men  and  women.     It  is,  however, 


1  Mueller  v.  Oregon,  208  U.  S.  412,  28  Supreme 
Court,  324,  1908. 
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generally  agreed  that  wherever  it  is  not  found 
practicable  to  include  men  in  this  type  of 
legislation,  efforts  should  be  continued  to 
enact  state  laws  restricting  women's  hours  of 
work.  The  limitations  of  NRA  codes  apply 
equally  to  men  and  women.  While  the  40- 
hour  week  is  fairly  general  in  codes  applying 
to  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries, 
some  of  these  codes  covering  a  large  number 
of  workers  limit  hours  to  35  or  36  a  week. 
Some  of  the  service  industries  codes  provide 
weeks  varying  from  40  to  54  hours.  The 
cannery  code  permits  hours  varying  from  36 
to  60  and  over. 

The  National  Labor  Conference  recom- 
mended that  "in  order  to  make  permanent 
the  social  and  economic  advantages  of  the 
limitation  of  hours  under  which  industry  is 
operating  under  the  NRA,  state  laws  be 
made  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
general  standards  in  maximum  hours  adopted 
in  the  codes."  The  8-hour  day  and  40-hour 
week  for  all  workers  were  endorsed. 

Night  Work 

Work  between  10  p.  m.  and  early  morning 
is  often  called  in  industry  the  "graveyard 
shift,"  and  is  generally  recognized  as  socially 
undesirable,  nearly  always  physically  harm- 
ful, and  always  inimical  to  family  life.  Legal 
prohibition  or  restriction  of  night  work  has 
been  limited  to  women  and  minors.  Many 
women  continue  work  after  marriage,  and  the 
injurious  effect  of  night  work  upon  both  the 
mother  and  her  children  has  been  well  estab- 
lished. The  purpose  of  restrictive  legislation 
is  to  safeguard  the  health  of  young  workers, 
protect  them  from  the  debilitating  effects  of 
insufficient  sleep  and  over-fatigue,  and  to 
conserve  the  health  of  working  women  who 
are  potential  or  actual  mothers  of  the  next 
generation.  In  many  instances  night  work  is 
accompanied  by  long  hours,  lack  of  rest  or 
lunch  period,  and  low  wages.  Regulation  of 
night  work  for  children  is  referred  to  in  the 
section  of  this  article  on  Child  Labor. 

Statutory  regulation  of  the  employment  of 
women  at  night  has  made  slow  progress  in  the 
United  States.  At  present  12  states  prohibit 
night  work  in  manufacturing  industries  and 


nine  of  these  include  one  or  more  other  occu- 
pations. Four  other  states  have  night  work 
laws  of  such  limited  application  that  they 
have  little  value.  Two  more  states  limit 
night  work  to  8  hours  in  24.  Night  work 
statutes  usually  forbid  work  between  10  p.  m. 
and  6  a.  m.,  but  there  are  variations  provid- 
ing greater  or  less  protection. 

NRA  codes  make  no  reference  to  night 
work,  but  because  some  codes  limit  machine 
operations  to  one  8-hour  shift  in  24  hours, 
they  automatically  illegalize  it.  Some  codes 
permit  two  8-hour  shifts,  which  means  a  daily 
period  of  operating  hours  varying  from  16  to 
18,  dependent  upon  whether  operatives  have 
a  lunch  hour  or  not.  The  two-shift  schedule 
eliminates  night  work  at  least  between  mid- 
night and  6  a.  m. 

The  National  Labor  Conference  adopted 
the  following  night  work  recommendations: 
No  person  shall  be  employed  between  the 
hours  of  midnight  and  6  a.  m.  except  in  con- 
tinuous process  industries,  and  except  those 
employed  as  watchmen,  in  public  utilities,  in 
professional  work,  or  in  the  production  and 
publication  of  newspapers. 

No  women  shall  be  employed  between  the 
hours  of  10  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  in  an  inclusive 
list  of  non-professional  occupations  except  in 
a  managerial  capacity.  In  two-shift  indus- 
tries permission  may  be  given  under  specified 
conditions  by  the  department  of  labor  for  the 
employment  of  women  over  21  years  of  age 
until  midnight,  provided  each  shift  does  not 
exceed  8  hours  a  day  and  40  a  week,  and  the 
first  shift  begins  not  earlier  than  7  a.  m.  The 
same  standards  were  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
state Conference  on  Compacts. 

Home  Work 

Effective  methods  of  regulating  industrial 
home  work  have  been  among  the  difficult 
problems  of  labor  legislation.  Home  work  is 
associated  with  long  hours,  night  work,  low 
wages,  irregular  employment,  child  labor, 
and  conditions  that  constitute  an  actual  or 
potential  menace  to  the  health  of  workers  and 
the  public. 

Under  the  home-work  system  articles  are 
given  out  by  employers  to  be  made  by  work- 
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ers  in  their  own  homes.  The  worker  usually 
calls  at  the  factory,  or  the  articles  may  be 
distributed  through  contractors  or  middle- 
men. Much  home  work  is  distributed  by 
mail,  and  women  in  remote  country  districts 
perform  home  work  for  firms  located  in  east- 
ern cities.  The  system  is  most  used  in  sea- 
sonal industries  because  it  affords  a  means  of 
rapid  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  work- 
ing force  without  responsibility  for  a  stable 
group  of  employes,  or  maintaining  the  ex- 
pense of  overhead  costs  for  enlarged  plant 
facilities.  It  affords  an  effective  method  of 
wage  exploitation  and  is  destructive  of  indus- 
trial standards  where  the  products  of  home 
work  come  in  competition  with  factory  work. 

Fifteen  states  have  enacted  home-work 
statutes  which  in  general  are  health  measures 
directed  to  consumer  protection.  Permits  for 
home  work  are  usually  based  on  sanitary 
conditions.  Some  statutes  prohibit  any  one 
except  members  of  the  family  from  doing 
home  work  in  dwellings  or  tenements.  The 
statutes  of  only  five  states  apply  to  all  indus- 
tries in  which  home  work  may  be  practiced, 
and  in  the  others  apply  to  only  specified  in- 
dustries, clothing  and  tobacco  being  most 
often  included. 

It  has  been  found  practically  impossible  to 
enforce  home-work  laws  regulating  women's 
hours  of  work  and  child  labor.  Little  children 
frequently  work  on  the  simpler  processes,  and 
earnings  are  almost  invariably  far  lower  than 
factory  wages  in  good  times  and  in  periods  of 
depression  sink  to  starvation  levels.  Strict 
enforcement  of  minimum  wage  regulations 
requiring  the  same  rates  of  pay  for  home 
work  as  for  factory  work  offers  the  most 
hopeful  method  of  protecting  workers  and 
preventing  destructive  industrial  competi- 
tion. This  course  has  been  followed  with 
partial  success  in  Wisconsin. 

By  July,  1934,  99  NRA  codes  had  for- 
bidden or  restricted  home  work,  the  great 
majority  prohibiting  it.  The  President  issued 
an  order  in  May  slightly  modifying  the  home- 
work prohibition  of  the  codes  to  permit  state 
authorities  designated  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  to  issue  home-work 
certificates  to  persons  physically  incapaci- 


tated for  work  in  a  factory  or  other  regular 
place  of  business,  or  persons  unable  to  leave 
home  because  their  services  are  absolutely 
essential  for  attendance  on  a  person  who  is 
bedridden  or  an  invalid. 

The  National  Labor  Conference  concluded 
that  the  "abolition  of  home  work  is  the  only 
way  to  control  its  growing  evils."  Recent 
developments  compel  the  conclusion  that 
complete  abolition  is  desirable  and  that  legis- 
lation should  be  directed  to  this  end. 

Minimum  Wage 

The  need  for  minimum  wage  laws  came 
with  mass  production  under  the  power-ma- 
chine system  which  brought  with  it  an  almost 
perpetual  unemployment  problem.  Without 
minimum  wage,  surplus  labor  means  sweated 
labor  for  the  unskilled  groups. 

Minimum  wage  legislation  was  introduced 
into  this  country  by  Florence  Kelley,  who 
said  in  an  annual  report  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League  in  1910  that  the  stern  teach- 
ings of  experience  demonstrated  the  futility 
of  relying  upon  consumer  persuasion  as  a 
method  of  compelling  payment  of  a  living 
wage  to  women  and  the  inevitability  of  turn- 
ing to  laws  establishing  minimum  wage 
boards.  Contrary  to  procedure  abroad,  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  in  this  country  has 
been  limited  to  women  and  minors,  partly 
because  women  have  proved  more  subject  to 
wage  exploitation  than  men,  but  more  di- 
rectly because  there  was  greater  likelihood 
that  the  "due  process"  clause  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  guarantee- 
ing "freedom  of  contract, "  would  be  invoked 
against  such  legislation  for  men.  It  was  felt 
to  be  more  probable  that  special  protection 
for  women  might  be  upheld  under  the  police 
power  of  the  state. 

Beginning  in  1912  with  Massachusetts,  a 
total  of  17  states  and  political  subdivisions  of 
the  United  States  had  passed  minimum  wage 
laws  by  1923  when  the  movement  was  tem- 
porarily halted  by  adverse  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  case.1  Through  court  decisions 
or  repeal  eight  of  these  laws  were  nullified  in 

1  Adkins  v.  Children's  Hospital,  261  U.  S.  525. 
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the  succeeding  four  years.  Of  the  nine  re- 
maining on  statute  books,  one— the  Colo- 
rado law — had  never  been  invoked,  and  one 
— Minnesota  law— was  limited  to  minors 
througharulingofthestate's  attorney  general. 

Revival  of  minimum  wage  legislation  for 
women  and  minors  followed  the  National 
Consumers'  League  Conference  on  the  Break- 
down of  Industrial  Standards  in  December, 
1932.  A  committee  of  the  League,  of  which 
Felix  Frankfurter  was  a  member,  drafted  a 
new  bill  designed  to  meet  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  declaring  un- 
constitutional the  minimum  wage  law  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Frankfurter  had 
defended  the  constitutionality  of  that  law. 
The  bill  defines  oppressively  low  wages  as 
"both  less  than  the  fair  and  reasonable  value 
of  the  services  rendered  and  less  than  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  minimum  cost  of  living 
necessary  for  health."  It  provides  for  repre- 
sentative wage  boards  for  particular  indus- 
tries, for  public  hearings,  and  for  a  reasonable 
trial  period  during  which  publicity  is  the  only 
penalty  for  non-compliance,  after  which  wage 
decrees  may  become  mandatory. 

The  newly  drafted  bill  became  law  in  1933 
in  Connecticut,  Illinois,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Ohio,  while  Utah 
enacted  a  statute  similar  to  that  of  California, 
making  a  total  of  seven  new  minimum  wage 
states.  In  June,  1934,  Massachusetts  substi- 
tuted the  new  mandatory  law  for  its  old 
directory  statute,  retaining  the  wage  decrees 
issued  under  the  former. 

The  first  wage  board  under  the  new  law 
was  set  up  in  New  York  for  the  laundry  in- 
dustry. There  is  an  interesting  parallel  be- 
tween the  history  of  this  board  and  that  of 
minimum  wage  administration  in  California, 
where  employers  have  for  years  supported 
the  law  and  urged  its  strict  enforcement.  The 
laundry  industry  of  New  York  State  was  in 
chaos  from  price  wars  based  on  wage  cutting. 
The  better  element,  represented  by  the  New 
York  State  Laundry  Owners'  Association, 
had  joined  forces  with  the  civic  and  social 
organizations  working  for  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  As  soon  as  the  law  was  passed  it  peti- 
tioned the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  set  up  a 


laundry  wage  board.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
non-mandatory  period  the  Association  re- 
quested that  the  wage  be  made  mandatory. 
The  report  of  Frieda  Miller,  Director  of  the 
New  York  State  Division  of  Women  in  In- 
dustry and  Minimum  Wage  issued  in  July, 
1934,  shows  that  the  decree  definitely  raised 
wages  in  the  industry  for  both  lower  and 
higher  paid  workers. 

In  New  Hampshire  and  Ohio  laundry  wage 
boards  have  set  minimum  rates,  and  in  Ohio 
a  decree  has  also  been  issued  for  the  dry- 
cleaning  industry.  Under  the  state  law  Ethel 
Johnson,  Minimum  Wage  Director  in  New 
Hampshire,  has  made  inspections  of  much 
value  to  the  NRA  Compliance  Board  in  de- 
tecting code  violations.  In  Connecticut  the 
first  wage  board  was  created  to  control  home- 
work exploitation  in  the  lace  industry.  The 
Illinois  law  was  enacted  as  an  emergency 
measure  expiring  in  1935.  Lack  of  appropria- 
tions has  delayed  putting  the  law  into  effect 
in  New  Jersey  and  Utah. 

In  the  brief  period  in  which  wage  decrees 
under  the  new  laws  have  been  in  effect  direct 
evidence  has  confirmed  experience  under 
minimum  wage  legislation  in  this  country  and 
abroad  that  the  minimum  does  not  become 
the  maximum,  but  that  by  fixing  a  point 
below  which  wages  cannot  be  forced  it  aids 
in  raising  wages  for  the  more  skilled  and 
experienced  workers.  The  impression  that 
minimum  wage  tends  to  become  average  or 
maximum  is  based  upon  experiences  in  times 
of  depression  when  all  wages  are  falling.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  a  legal  minimum  pre- 
vents a  proportionate  drop  in  the  lower  paid 
groups,  and  as  the  higher  or  uncontrolled 
wages  fall  they  more  nearly  approach  the 
fixed  minimum.  The  legal  minimum  then 
prevents  wage  chaos. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
has  assisted  in  achieving  uniformity  in  ad- 
ministration of  the  new  laws  by  holding  con- 
ferences for  the  pooling  of  experience  under 
minimum  wage.  Administrative  methods 
are  being  developed  by  which  pitfalls  which 
have  sometimes  weakened  the  effectiveness 
of  wage  decrees  may  be  avoided.  It  is  urged 
that  since  minimum  wages  are  based  on  un- 
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skilled  work,  there  should  be  no  differentials 
for  learners  or  minors.  Application  of  this 
principle  will  go  far  in  eliminating  child  labor. 

The  National  Labor  Conference  recom- 
mended that  enactment  of  state  mandatory 
minimum  wage  laws  for  women  and  minors 
be  an  immediate  objective,  endorsing  the 
standard  bill  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League.  It  further  suggested  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  inclusion  of  men  in  legal 
minimum  wages  and  that  such  legislation  be 
undertaken  when  the  time  seems  propitious. 
The  Interstate  Conference  on  Compacts 
adopted  minimum  wage  based  on  the  Con- 
sumers' League  bill  for  women  and  minors  as 
the  subject  of  the  first  agreement,  and  recom- 
mended the  inclusion  of  men  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

NRA  codes  establish  minimum  wages  for 
all  workers.  The  usual  weekly  minima  vary 
from  $13  to  $15,  and  commonly  one  dollar 
less  in  the  South.  Some  codes  provide  wages 
as  low  as  14  cents  an  hour.  The  highest 
minima  are  found  in  the  codes  in  which  or- 
ganized labor  plays  an  effective  part,  and  a 
few  of  these  codes  provide  different  minima 
for  several  occupations  within  the  same  in- 
dustry. In  the  highly  organized  women's 
coat  and  suit  code  weekly  minima  vary  from 
$14  to  $47. 

Child  Labor1 

Child  labor  stands  indicted  on  three 
grounds:  it  is  harmful  to  the  individual,  eco- 
nomically unprofitable,  and  wasteful  to  soci- 
ety. The  Census  of  1930  shows  that  667,118 
children  between  10  and  15  years  of  age  were 
gainfully  employed,  235,328  of  whom  were 
between  10  and  13  years.  Of  this  group 
68,266  were  employed  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries.  The  Census  does  not 
include  workers  under  10  years  of  age,  but 
many  studies  have  shown  that  considerable 
numbers  of  children  under  10  are  employed  in 
street  trades,  industrial  home  work,  and  com- 
mercial agriculture.  Nearly  one-third  of  all 
young  people,  16  and  17  years  of  age,  were 
found  by  the  Census  to  be  at  work,  the  total 

1  All  age  periods  named  in  this  section  are  in- 
clusive of  the  ages  specified. 


being  1,478,841.  About  400,000  of  this  group 
were  employed  in  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical industries,  and  18,000  in  mining. 

Records  of  work  certificates  issued  show 
that  child  labor  generally  decreased  during 
the  depression  due  to  lack  of  employment 
opportunities  and  the  consequent  cheapness 
of  adult  workers.  However,  in  some  localities 
child  labor  increased  in  the  most  sweated  in- 
dustries. Studies  made  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,1  an  investigation  of 
the  Joint  Committee  to  Investigate  Wages 
and  Labor  Conditions  of  Children  appointed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,2  and  other 
official  investigations  furnished  abundant  evi- 
dence of  very  low  wages  and  injurious  work- 
ing conditions  of  children,  and  of  frequent 
violation  of  the  child  labor  laws. 

Status  of  State  Laws 

Forty-seven  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  regulate  the  age  at  which  children 
may  be  employed.  In  38  states  the  age  limit 
in  specified  occupations  is  14  years  during 
school  hours,  while  9  states  place  the  age  at 
15  or  16  years.  School  attendance  is  com- 
pulsory in  every  state  until  at  least  14  years 
of  age  and  in  the  majority  of  states  until  16 
years,  while  in  some  states  attendance  is  com- 
pulsory up  to  17  or  18  years  for  children  not 
employed.  Some  states  do  not  require  attend- 
ance for  the  full  term.  Many  states  provide 
continuation  schools  for  minors  under  16  or 
18  years. 

All  but  three  states  specifically  regulate  the 
hours  of  work  of  children  under  16,  the  usual 
maximum  being  8  hours  a  day  and  48  hours  a 
week.  Nine  states  permit  longer  hours,  and 
five  shorten  the  week  to  44  hours.  Night 
work  for  children  under  16  years  of  age  is  re- 
stricted in  different  occupations  in  45  states. 
Two  states  have  no  night  work  restrictions 
for  children,  one  sets  the  protected  age  at  15 
years,  and  a  few  at  18  years.  The  prohibited 
period  usually  starts  at  6  or  7  p.m.  and  varies 
from  1 1  to  13  hours.  All  but  five  states  afford 
minors  under  16,  several  until  17  or  18,  some 
legal  safeguard  from  dangerous  occupations, 

1  American  Child,  May,  1933. 

2  American  Child,  January,  1934. 
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though  the  protection  varies  widely  and  is 
often  very  inadequate.  Thirteen  states  pro- 
vide extra  compensation  for  minors  injured 
while  illegally  employed. 

Street  trades,  including  the  sale  and  de- 
livery of  newspapers  and  magazines,  distrib- 
uting handbills,  peddling,  boot-blacking,  and 
so  forth,  are  regulated  in  only  20  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  is  practically  no  legal  regulation  of 
the  employment  of  children  in  agriculture  or 
domestic  service;  yet  the  latest  Census— 
though  taken  in  April— shows  that  469,497 
children,  10  to  15  years  old,  were  gainfully 
employed  in  commercial  agriculture  or  on  pri- 
vate farms,  and  46,145  were  in  domestic  and 
personal  service.  Very  young  children  are 
often  exposed  to  great  physical  hardships  in 
agricultural  work.  Recent  studies  made  by 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
show  that  children  of  all  ages  working  in  the 
sugar-beet  fields  are  subjected  to  deplorable 
conditions.1  The  first  attempt  to  regulate 
agricultural  employment  was  made  in  the 
Sugar  Act  passed  by  Congress  in  1934  which 
provides  that  agreements  under  the  Act  may 
regulate  and  limit  child  labor  in  sugar-beet 
fields  and  fix  minimum  wages  for  workers  em- 
ployed in  raising  sugar-beets  and  sugar-cane. 
In  1934,  for  the  second  year,  tobacco  growers 
of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  signed  a 
"gentlemen's  agreement"  that  they  will  not 
employ  children  under  14  years  of  age.2  Sur- 
veys made  by  the  Consumers'  Leagues  of  these 
states  prepared  the  way  for  this  step. 

Recommended  Standards  and  NRA  Codes 

Both  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  and  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  recommend 
desirable  standards  for  child  labor  regula- 
tions, and  both  participated  in  drafting  the 
recommendations  of  the  Emergency  Child 
Labor  Conference  held  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  December,  1932,  and  the  National 
Labor  Conference  held  in  1934.    Recommen- 

1  American  Child,  September,  1933. 

2  Annual  Reports  of  the  Consumers'  League  of 
Massachusetts,  1933-1934;  also  American  Child, 
April,  1933. 


dations  of  these  conferences  include:  no  em- 
ployment under  16  years  of  age  and  school 
attendance  until  that  age;  regulation  of  em- 
ployment of  persons  16  or  17  years  of  age  to 
include  hours  of  work  shorter  than  for  adults, 
but  not  to  exceed  eight  a  day;  prohibition  of 
night  work  between  7  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.;  pro- 
hibition of  employment  in  hazardous  occupa- 
tions; at  least  double  compensation  for 
minors  injured  while  illegally  employed;  and 
work  permits  to  be  required  for  legal  employ- 
ment of  those  16  or  17  years  of  age. 

NRA  codes  have  gone  far  in  temporarily 
illegalizing  child  labor.  Nearly  all  codes  set 
16  years  as  the  minimum  age  for  employ- 
ment, and  codes  of  hazardous  industries  usu- 
ally put  the  age  at  18  years.  However,  many 
codes  of  non-manufacturing  industries  per- 
mit children  of  14  or  15  years  to  work  out- 
side of  school  hours  under  specified  condi- 
tions. Codes  for  certain  industries  with 
many  dangerous  occupations  do  not  pro- 
hibit the  employment  of  minors  16  or  17 
years  of  age.  The  newspaper  code  contains 
a  clause  permitting  employment  of  children 
under  16  years,  without  any  lower  age  limit 
whatever,  to  deliver  and  sell  newspapers  out- 
side of  school  hours.  This  clause  has  aroused 
great  protest  and  an  amendment  is  under 
consideration. 

The  Federal  Amendment 

The  FederalChild  Labor  Amendment  passed 
by  Congress  in  1924  had  been  ratified  by  only 
six  states  by  January,  1933;  since  that  time 
14  states  have  ratified,  making  the  total  20. 
The  fight  for  the  Amendment  is  being  led  by 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  sup- 
ported by  many  other  organizations.  The 
National  Committee  for  the  Protection  of 
Child,  Family,  School  and  Church,  organized 
in  1933,  has  waged  a  bitter  campaign  in  op- 
position. Proponents  of  the  Amendment  urge 
its  ratification  in  order  to  make  permanent 
the  gains  under  NRA  codes. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  is 
the  outstanding  private  organization  in  this 
field  and  is  an  excellent  source  of  information. 
State  private  agencies  include  the  New  York 
Child  Labor  Committee,  the  Massachusetts 
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Child  Council,  the  Public  Education  and 
Child  Labor  Association  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Illinois  Child  Labor  Committee.  The 
National  Consumers'  League  and  its  state 
branches  were  among  the  earliest  supporters 
of  the  Federal  Amendment,  and  have  for 
many  years  been  active  in  support  of  state 
legislation.  The  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  conducts 
studies  of  working  children  and  publishes  re- 
ports, and  has  complete  information  on  state 
child  labor  and  compulsory  educational 
laws. 
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LABOR,  STATE  AGENCIES.*  State  agen- 
cies in  the  field  of  labor  are  more  intimately 
connected  with  social  work  than  are  any 
other  state  agencies  with  the  exception  of 
those  engaged  directly  in  public  welfare  ac- 
tivities. The  connection  is  particularly  close 
in  the  administration  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation and  wage  collection  laws.  These,  if 
administered  effectively,  bring  about  the  in- 
dividualizing and  personalizing  of  the  judicial 
process  which  is  so  essential  in  attaining 
social  justice. 

Today  every  state  in  the  country  has  some 
agency  functioning  in  the  field  of  labor.  The 
early  agencies  were  largely  fact-finding  and 
educational  bureaus  created  at  the  behest  of 
labor  organizations,  particularly  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  who  felt  that  more  information 
relative  to  the  conditions  of  labor  would  be 
educational  and  assist  in  improving  the  con- 
ditions of  labor.  These  agencies  were  given 
little  if  any  enforcement  responsibilities.  In 
fact  in  the  beginning  there  were  few  labor 
laws  to  enforce.  However,  as  time  went  on 
enforcement  activities  have  become  more  and 
more  important,  so  that  relatively  less  atten- 
tion is  now  given  to  research  and  educational 
work. 

In  the  leading  industrial  states  the  state 

functions  relating  to  labor  are  usually  united 

in  a  single  agency,  though  in  some  states 

there  are  as  many  as  four  independent  and 

more  or  less  uncoordinated  labor  agencies. 

These  variations  are  evident  from  the  list  of 

public  state  agencies  in  Part  1 1  of  this  volume. 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


The  states  which  have  all  of  the  functions 
relating  to  labor  united  in  a  single  agency 
may  be  classified  under  two  heads:  those 
which  have  the  commission  type,  and  those 
that  have  the  department  type  of  agency. 
The  labor  commission,  as  the  name  implies, 
is  a  multi-headed  agency  which  combines 
quasi-judicial  as  well  as  executive  functions. 
The  department  of  labor,  by  contrast,  is  a 
single-headed  agency  which  performs  only 
executive  functions,  the  quasi-judicial  func- 
tions being  performed  by  a  board  in  close 
liaison  with  the  head  of  the  department.  The 
Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  is  an 
example  of  the  former  form,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  of  New  York  is  an  example  of 
the  latter  form  of  organization.  When  unifi- 
cation occurred  during  the  decade  following 
1911,  the  resulting  organization  usually  as- 
sumed the  commission  type,  but  in  more 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  decided  ten- 
dency to  adopt  the  department  type. 

Unlike  other  state  agencies  having  to  do 
with  public  welfare,  public  health,  and  edu- 
cation, state  labor  agencies  rarely  share  their 
fields  with  local  public  agencies,  though  they 
co-operate  with  local  schools,  inspection  bu- 
reaus, and  other  public  agencies. 

Many  state  labor  agencies  are  inadequately 
financed,  and  only  a  few  are  subject  to  civil 
service  regulations.  Accordingly,  the  person- 
nel has  often  been  of  indifferent  quality.  The 
directing  heads  have  always  been  either  elec- 
tive or  appointed  by  the  governor  for  rela- 
tively short  terms.  This  has  made  continuity 
of  policy  and  stability  of  personnel  difficult. 
However,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  impor- 
tant industrial  states  now  have  labor  depart- 
ments which  are  able  to  act  with  reasonable 
effectiveness. 

The  functions  of  a  state  labor  agency  vary 
from  state  to  state.  Nevertheless  an  attempt 
is  made  to  group  these  functions  and  discuss 
them  generally  in  the  following  sections  of 
this  article. 

Establishment  of  Standards 

In  most  states  all  labor  regulations  will  be 
found  in  the  statute  books.  However,  in  a 
few  states  the  legislature  has  passed  laws 
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laying  down  general  principles  and  has  re- 
quired the  administrative  agency  to  define 
these  by  appropriate  rules  and  regulations. 
The  advantages  of  administrative  rule-mak- 
ing are  obvious.  Legislators  do  not  have  the 
technical  knowledge  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  even  when  they  can  obtain  the 
services  of  persons  who  possess  it  the  pressure 
of  other  legislative  duties  makes  it  impossible 
to  give  the  proper  amount  of  attention  to  the 
many  complex  problems  that  present  them- 
selves. In  many  states  the  result  has  been  a 
body  of  antiquated,  haphazard,  and  inade- 
quate labor  legislation.  Administrative  rules 
and  regulations  based  upon  careful  and  con- 
tinuous investigation,  developed  with  the 
advice  of  interested  groups  and  submitted 
to  public  hearings  before  adoption,  overcome 
these  difficulties.  In  states  where  the  system 
has  been  in  force  there  has  developed  a  body 
of  valuable  rules  and  regulations  which  offer 
maximum  protection  to  the  worker  with  no 
unnecessary  burden  to  the  industry.  As  one 
political  scientist  has  trenchantly  observed: 
"The  power  to  make  and  amend  rules  is  the 
power  to  adjust  law  to  life,  the  power  to  fit 
the  contour  of  the  statute  to  the  rough  and 
irregular  outline  of  social  habit,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  the  law  to  the  very  edge 
of  reality  where  alone  it  can  deal  effectively 
with  the  world  as  it  is."1 

Inspection 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  inspect  places 
of  employment  to  enforce  compliance  with 
the  various  labor  laws.  In  some  states 
inspectors  have  specialized  along  industrial 
lines  so  as  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  problems  peculiar  to  the  major  industries 
of  their  states.  In  other  states  there  has  been 
specialization  in  inspection  according  to  the 
type  of  labor  law  enforced.  That  is  to  say, 
some  inspectors  devote  their  entire  attention 
to  safety  and  sanitation,  some  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  regulations  surrounding  the  work  of 
women  and  children,  and  so  forth.  This  type 
of  specialization  has  been  very  successful, 
since  the  problems  involved  are  dissimilar 


1  See  White,  infra  cit. 


and  require  a  different  type  of  training  and 
interest.  Thus  the  trained  safety  expert  who 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  guarding  of 
machinery,  safety,  and  other  practices  has 
little  training,  and  no  inclination,  to  examine 
records  for  determining  whether  the  child 
labor  law,  minimum  wage  law,  and  the  law 
regulating  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  chil- 
dren are  being  observed. 

Compensation  and  Rehabilitation 

All  but  four  states  have  acts  which  require 
employers  to  pay  compensation  to  workers 
injured  in  the  course  of  their  employment. 
To  guarantee  payments,  employers  must 
carry  insurance  policies  or  establish  their 
financial  ability  to  assume  their  own  risks. 
In  18  states  a  state  insurance  fund  has  been 
created,  either  competing  with  private  com- 
panies for  the  business  of  employers  or  hav- 
ing a  monopoly  of  this  kind  of  insurance. 
This  state  fund  is  administered  in  a  few 
states  by  the  insurance  department,  but  in 
most  states  by  the  agency  that  administers 
the  workmen's  compensation  act.  See  In- 
dustrial Injuries. 

In  all  but  six  of  the  states  having  compen- 
sation acts  there  is  a  special  administrative 
agency  provided;  in  most  cases  this  is  con- 
nected with  the  state  labor  department.  In 
the  other  six  states  the  cases  are  handled  by 
the  courts.  The  cost,  delay,  and  absence  of 
expert  advice  make  the  court  method  very 
unsatisfactory.  That  the  trend  is  toward  a 
special  administrative  agency  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  no  state  which  has  ever  had 
such  an  agency  has  gone  back  to  court 
administration,  whereas  many  states  that  at 
first  had  court  administration  have  aban- 
doned it. 

All  but  three  states  have  laws  which  facili- 
tate the  retraining  of  workmen  injured  in 
industry.  Usually  the  administration  of  these 
laws  is  in  the  hands  of  departments  of  educa- 
tion, but  in  a  few  states  the  responsibility 
rests  with  labor  departments.  See  Rehabili- 
tation. Under  both  arrangements  effective 
work  has  been  carried  on.  The  fact  that 
federal  funds  have  been  available  to  match 
whatever  money  each  state  spends  has  en- 
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abled  this  work  to  develop  much  more  rap- 
idly and  extensively  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case. 

Other  Functions 

Most  state  labor  agencies  are  charged  with 
responsibility  for  mediation  in  industrial  dis- 
putes. In  only  one  state,  however,  has  the 
labor  department  mandatory  powers.  In  one 
other  state  the  law  requires  that  no  strike  or 
walkout  may  be  begun  until  after  notice  has 
been  served  on  the  public  agency  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  investigating  and 
making  findings  of  fact. 

On  July  1,  1933,  there  were  24  states  which 
operated  altogether  135  public  employment 
offices.  An  act  of  Congress  in  the  spring  of 
that  year  which  provided  for  a  matching  of 
funds  under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  has  stimulated 
the  development  of  such  offices,  so  that  on 
July  1,  1934,  there  were  174  offices  operated 
by  state  labor  agencies.  These  are  in  addition 
to  1,649  offices  operated  directly  by  the 
United  States  Employment  Service.  See 
Employment  Agencies. 

A  considerable  number  of  state  labor  agen- 
cies have  been  active  in  the  enforcement  of 
wage  claims.  During  the  depression  this  type 
of  activity  has  increased.  In  most  states  the 
agency  is  responsible  for  assisting  claimants 
but  has  no  special  power  granted  it;  if  there 
is  failure  to  pay  a  just  claim,  resort  must  be 
had  to  regular  court  procedure.  However,  in 
a  few  states  special  powers  are  granted  which 
simplify  the  establishment  of  claims.  Thus  in 
one  state,  under  specified  circumstances,  the 
fact  findings  of  the  state  labor  agency  are 
final. 

In  spite  of  the  fact,  already  stated,  that 
enforcement  activities  of  state  labor  agencies 
have  increased  more  than  research  and  edu- 
cational activities,  there  is  growing  recogni- 
tion that  the  latter  are  a  sine  qua  non  of 
successful  labor  law  administration.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  states  have  improved 
their  statistical  organization  so  that  they  are 
in  a  position  not  only  to  collect  new  data,  but 
to  analyze  data  collected  in  the  process  of 
administering  the  various  labor  laws.   There 


are  15  states  which  collect  and  publish 
monthly  information  on  employment  and 
earnings.  This  is  done  in  co-operation  with 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
with  the  result  that  more  comprehensive 
information  is  being  rapidly  developed  rela- 
tive to  the  labor  market  of  the  country.  The 
states  which  have  bureaus  of  women  and 
children  are  continually  conducting  special 
studies  and  using  the  results  to  improve  the 
administration  of  existing  laws  relating  to 
those  groups.  Several  departments  are  car- 
rying on  valuable  research  in  the  field  of 
safety  and  sanitation,  so  that  they  are  in  a 
position  not  only  to  develop  appropriate 
regulations  but  to  offer  expert  advice  to 
employers  on  methods  of  eliminating  hazards. 

Related  Activities 

An  interesting  development  in  recent  years 
has  been  the  calling  of  interstate  conferences 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  co-operative  ac- 
tion in  obtaining  desirable  labor  legislation. 
Such  conferences  held  in  various  northeastern 
states  resulted  in  a  compact  being  drafted  in 
May,  1934,  providing  for  a  continuing  com- 
mission made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
states  concerned.  The  compact  also  provides 
for  the  promotion  of  a  minimum  wage  law 
to  become  effective  when  two  or  more  states 
have  ratified  it.  At  a  conference  on  labor 
legislation  held  at  Washington  in  February, 
1934,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  resolutions  were 
adopted  indicating  standards  which  might  be 
considered  for  incorporation  in  future  inter- 
state compacts  in  this  field.  See  Labor 
Legislation. 

The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation has  made  a  study  of  standards  and 
practices  of  factory  inspection  in  a  selected 
group  of  states.  Its  findings  in  relation  to 
Rhode  Island  have  been  published.1  A  study 
of  the  historical  development  of  labor  legisla- 
tion and  administration  has  just  been  com- 
pleted by  Professor  John  R.  Commons  and 
his  associates  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


1  See  Unsigned,  "Factory  Inspection  in  Rhode 
Island,"  infra  cit. 
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LAW  AND  SOCIAL  WORK.   See  in  Social 

Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

LEGAL  AID,1  or  legal  aid  work,  denotes  an 
organized  effort  to  furnish  legal  advice  and 
assistance  to  persons  too  poor  to  employ 
their  own  counsel,  and  to  promote  remedial 
measures  in  their  behalf.  While  lawyers  have 
always  given  their  services  to  some  clients 
without  charge,  unorganized  efforts  of  that 
kind  cannot  supply  the  needs  of  the  poor  for 
legal  help  under  the  conditions  of  an  urban 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


and  industrialized  society.  Specially  organ- 
ized legal  aid  agencies  have  therefore  been 
formed  in  nearly  all  large  cities,  with  one  or 
more  salaried  attorneys,  to  which  poor  people 
can  go  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed. 
A  few  of  these  agencies  are  publicly  sup- 
ported but  most  of  them  are  private  societies. 
In  1933  over  330,000  persons  applied  for  aid 
to  the  more  than  80  local  offices  in  46  cities 
in  24  different  states.  Each  year  over  200,000 
cases  are  handled  in  the  field  of  money  collec- 
tions alone;  approximately  $750,000  is  re- 
covered for  clients  in  amounts  averaging  less 
than  $15  a  case.  Fees  on  money  collections 
over  $5.00  are  charged  by  some  societies,  the 
amount  for  all  societies  together  being  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  gross  cost  of  operation. 

Auspices  and  Types  of  Cases 

Legal  aid  supported  by  taxation  has  never 
been  attempted  by  a  state  but  is  in  operation 
under  a  few  municipal  and  county  govern- 
ments. The  experience  has  been  a  chequered 
one,  with  Kansas  City  (Mo.),  Los  Angeles, 
and  St.  Louis  being  honorable  exceptions. 
Philadelphia,  the  only  large  city  in  the  East 
to  adopt  this  plan,  abandoned  it  during  the 
financial  stringency  of  1932.  The  dominant 
type  of  legal  aid  organization  today  remains 
the  privately-supported  charitable  corpora- 
tion. 

Most  legal  aid  offices  have  declined  general 
criminal  work  because  they  lacked  the  funds 
to  maintain  the  specialized  staff  necessary 
for  it.  Beginning  however  with  Los  Angeles 
in  1914,  the  defense  of  poor  persons  accused 
of  crime  has  been  undertaken,  the  employed 
attorneys  in  the  few  cities  where  such  service 
exists  being  publicly  paid  and  usually  known 
as  "public  defenders."  In  New  York  City 
the  work  is  maintained  by  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  through  its  Voluntary  Defenders' 
Committee. 

Since  the  defender  has  no  motive  except  to 
see  that  the  accused  receives  a  fair  trial, 
many  of  the  usual  problems  of  criminal  law 
administration  are  not  present.  Great  speed 
is  shown,  and  a  conservative  presentation  of 
the  case,  with  adjustment  out  of  court  of  all 
cases  except   those  that   really  need  trial. 
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Accused  persons  realize  that  they  cannot  buy 
their  way  out  of  jail,  and  a  check  has  been 
placed  upon  the  activities  of  people  who 
frequent  courtrooms  and  jails  to  secure  money 
from  prisoners  by  making  impossible  prom- 
ises, thereby  bringing  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  into  general  disrepute. 

Legal  aid  practice  embraces  nearly  all 
types  of  cases,  both  civil  and  criminal,  with 
collection  of  wages  and  domestic  relations 
matters  leading  the  field  by  a  wide  margin. 
When  an  applicant  can  afford  an  attorney 
his  case  is  invariably  declined.  Where  the 
fee  is  a  contingent  one,  as  in  accident  cases, 
the  practice  differs.  Early  special  rules 
against  ever  taking  a  divorce  or  bankruptcy 
case  have  been  largely  relaxed.  Complaints 
made  by  clients  against  their  attorneys  are 
customarily  referred  to  the  local  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Grievance  Committee. 

Since  the  poor  suffer  particularly  from 
delays,  the  expense  of  court  costs  and  fees  to 
court  officers,  and  the  expense  of  employing 
counsel,  legal  aid  organizations  are  deeply 
concerned  with  measures  or  plans  which  may 
decrease  these  difficulties.  Such  for  example 
are  small  claims  courts,  conciliation  tribunals, 
industrial  accident  boards,  domestic  relations 
courts,  and  statutes  exempting  the  poor  from 
court  costs,  regulating  wage  assignments  and 
small  loans,  requiring  the  prompt  payment  of 
wages,  or  providing  for  wage  collection  by 
labor  commissions. 

Organisations  and  Their  Relations  with  the  Bar 
The  national  organization  in  this  field  is 
the  National  Association  of  Legal  Aid  Organ- 
izations established  in  1911  under  an  earlier 
name.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  its  Honorary 
President.  An  annual  convention  is  held, 
a  News  Letter  published,  and  reports  are 
made  annually  by  various  committees.  A 
few  state-wide  associations  of  agencies  have 
been  formed. 

Local  legal  aid  offices  are  staffed  by  regu- 
larly trained  lawyers  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  have  the  usual  clerical 
assistants.  There  has  been  a  slow  but  steady 
growth  in  the  use  of  law  school  students, 


working  under  members  of  the  bar,  and  this 
practice  has  been  most  fully  developed  in 
legal  aid  "clinics"  which  are  maintained  as 
adjuncts  to  law  schools  in  Durham,  N.  C. 
(Duke  University),  Los  Angeles  (University 
of  Southern  California),  and  Minneapolis 
(University  of  Minnesota). 

By  the  very  nature  of  its  work,  legal  aid 
stands  in  close  relationship  to  the  organized 
bar  and  to  social  work.  Lawyers  have  always 
been  prominent  in  the  establishment  of  legal 
aid  societies  and  in  serving  on  their  governing 
boards.  In  1921  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion appointed  a  special  committee  on  the 
subject,  which  in  1922  presented  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

There  is  a  direct  responsibility,  both  civic  and 
professional,  on  members  of  the  bar  to  see  to  it 
that  no  person  with  a  righteous  cause  is  unable  to 
have  his  day  in  court  because  of  his  inability  to 
pay  for  the  services  of  counsel. 

After  approving  this  resolution  the  Asso- 
ciation amended  its  constitution  so  as  to 
create  a  Standing  Committee  on  Legal  Aid 
Work.  In  the  reports  of  that  Committee, 
printed  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Year  Book  will  be  found  the 
most  authoritative  and  accessible  statistical 
data  concerning  the  movement.  Some  state 
bar  associations  and  many  local  ones  now 
have  legal  aid  committees.  The  financial 
support  accorded  to  the  work  by  members  of 
the  bar  has  steadily  increased,  but  is  still  far 
short  of  what  it  needs  and  what  the  bar  can 
afford  to  give. 

Relations  with  Social  Work 

Close  co-operative  relationships  with  social 
work  came  more  slowly.  Indeed  until  about 
a  decade  ago  there  was  a  thinly  veiled  hostil- 
ity between  lawyers  as  a  whole  and  social 
workers.  This  was  rooted  in  the  total  lack  of 
understanding  between  the  two  groups.  Legal 
aid  is  in  fact  an  indispensable  part  of  a  well- 
rounded  social  program  in  any  city,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  in  many  of  its  cases— 
notably  those  involving  divorce,  desertion, 
and  custody  of  children— legal  aid  needs  help 
from  social  work.  The  social  case  worker  has 
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many  cases  where  the  best  solution  is  through 
legal  remedies  and,  conversely,  the  legal  aid 
worker  faces  many  legal  problems  which  are 
only  symptomatic  of  more  fundamental  diffi- 
culties needing  diagnosis  and  readjustment 
of  the  families  concerned. 

Happily  it  may  be  recorded  that  the  two 
groups  now  work  in  harmony  and  the  trend 
is  toward  even  closer  relationships.  For  10 
years  there  has  been  an  active  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
America  and  the  National  Association  of 
Legal  Aid  Organizations,  one  of  the  tangible 
results  of  whose  work  has  been  the  increasing 
use  of  the  confidential  exchange  by  legal  aid 
attorneys.  Some  perplexing  problems  re- 
main, but  both  groups  now  believe  that  they 
will  best  be  resolved  by  joint  attack.  Two 
recent  admirable  articles  on  this  are  included 
in  the  references  appended  to  this  article.1 

The  Present  Situation  and  Outlook 

The  depression  has  intensified  the  need  for 
legal  aid  and  has  greatly  increased  its  case 
load.  Whereas  52  regularly-established  or- 
ganizations reported  171,961  new  cases  in 
1929,  there  were  331,970  such  cases  recorded 
in  1933  by  the  56  societies  reporting.  A 
few  new  offices  have  been  opened,  many 
cities  have  begun  to  study  how  legal  aid  may 
be  provided,  and  the  burden  on  the  older 
societies  has  been  greatly  increased.  Al- 
though the  gross  cost  of  providing  this  en- 
larged service  has  not  increased  in  any  such 
degree,  all  offices  have  suffered  from  inade- 
quate funds,  and  as  a  rule  have  been  unable 
fully  to  meet  the  appeals  made  to  them  for 
help. 

While  publicly-supported  legal  aid  agen- 
cies have  sustained  severe  reverses,  it  must 
be  noted  that  these  have  been  undertakings 
of  city  or  county  governments,  notoriously 
the  weakest  units  in  the  present  political 
structure.  Because  the  service  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  a 
democracy,  its  fundamental  trend  must  be  in 
the  direction  of  increasing  public  interest  and 
control.    It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that  this 

1  See  articles,  infra  cit.,  by  Joel  D.  Hunter  and 
Allen  Wardwell. 


will  come  about  through  close  affiliation  with 
the  organized  bar,  in  relation  to  which  the 
trend  is  also  in  the  same  direction.  There  is  a 
steady  development  of  state-wide  bar  asso- 
ciations of  lawyers,  incorporated  by  the  state 
and  entrusted  by  it  and  the  courts  with 
definite  responsibilities  for  a  better  function- 
ing of  the  legal  order.  Among  these  responsi- 
bilities none  is  more  naturally  included  than 
that  of  guaranteeing  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  by  means  of  legal  aid  service. 
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LEGISLATIVE  REFERENCE  SERV- 
ICES, organized  usually  under  state  govern- 
ments, are  increasingly  used  as  sources  of 
information  and  assistance  by  social  agencies 
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which  promote  legislative  programs.      For      and  cultural,  and  for  pursuing  hobbies  through 


the  names  of  agencies  in  the  several  states 
which  render  services  of  this  nature  see  Part 
II,  State  Agencies— Public. 

LEISURE-TIME  ACTIVITIES  is  a  term 
increasingly  used  to  embrace  the  forms  of  so- 
cial work  formerly  described  as  "recreation." 
The  newer  term  reflects  the  broader  purpose 
of  recreational  work  and  is  an  attempt  to 
give  it  a  more  appropriate  name.  In  the 
group  so  designated — in  addition  to  recrea- 
tion in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word— are  or- 
ganized efforts  for  promoting  such  activities 
as  music,  arts  and  crafts,  story  telling,  na- 
ture study,  and  the  manifold  activities  com- 
prised in  the  field  of  adult  education.  Most 
leisure-time  activities  are  described  in  the 
present  volume  under  Recreation.  For  a 
list  of  those  which  are  separately  described 
see  Group  9,  p.  21. 

LIBRARIES  AND  SOCIAL  WORK  are 
closely  related  and  the  relationship  tends  to 
be  strengthened.  The  library  provides  the 
professional  literature  needed  by  the  social 
worker  as  well  as  his  general  and  recreational 
reading.  Through  wise  selection  and  display 
of  books  it  increases  general  understanding 
of  social  responsibilities,  preventive  measures, 
and  rehabilitation.  It  also  serves  the  under- 
privileged group  directly.  The  alert  librarian 
on  the  other  hand  cultivates  relationships 
with  social  agencies  in  order  to  work  with  and 
through  them.  In  at  least  one  city— Minne- 
apolis—a  social  service  branch  of  the  city 
library  is  operated  in  the  building  in  which 
social  service  agencies  are  housed.  Mutual 
understanding  is  quite  generally  increased 
through  library  speakers  or  exhibits  at  local, 
state,  and  national  conferences  of  social  work- 
ers, and  vice  versa. 

The  modern  library  is  a  powerhouse  rather 
than  a  storehouse,  aiming  to  serve  all  ages 
and  all  elements  in  its  community.  Special 
service  to  children  develops  reading  taste  and 
habits  and  aids  in  preventing  delinquency. 
Increased  leisure  makes  more  important  than 
ever  the  opportunity  offered  adults  for  in- 
formal, continuing  education,  both  vocational 


readers'  advisory  service  in  larger  libraries 
and  through  the  use  in  libraries  of  printed 
reading  courses.  Needed  books  are  also 
provided  for  group  educational  activities  of 
various  kinds.  For  the  foreign  born  simple 
reading  is  provided,  helps  toward  citizenship, 
and  books  in  their  own  tongue.  For  the  blind 
books  in  braille  are  borrowed  from  regional 
collections.  Library  club  rooms  and  audi- 
toriums are  used  for  community  center  ac- 
tivities. 

A  system  of  extension  agencies  makes 
books  available  throughout  the  library  area 
and  to  groups  of  all  kinds.  Branch  libraries 
and  reading  rooms  are  established  at  strategic 
points  in  owned  or  rented  quarters,  and  in 
schools  and  settlements.  In  southern  and 
border  cities  branches  are  provided  for  Ne- 
groes. Smaller  deposit  collections  are  placed 
in  factories,  department  stores,  telephone  ex- 
changes, and  other  points.  Often  a  book  auto- 
mobile makes  regular  visits  to  playgrounds  or 
neighborhoods  still  without  branches. 

Library  service  to  hospitals  and  penal  insti- 
tutions has  developed  rapidly  in  recent  years 
with  recognition  of  the  therapeutic  value  of 
reading  for  the  physically  or  mentally  ill. 
Large  institutions  may  develop  separate  li- 
braries; in  most  cases,  however,  service  is 
from  the  local  public  library.  The  hospital 
librarian  makes  regular  rounds  with  a  book 
cart  of  carefully  selected  books  and  helps  the 
patients  choose  among  them.  Service  to  de- 
tention homes,  schools  for  delinquents,  and 
jails  is  of  special  value  to  young  offenders. 
Other  institutions,  such  as  homes  for  de- 
pendent children  and  the  aged,  are  given 
service  adapted  to  their  particular  needs. 

Rural  people  have  long  been  underprivi- 
leged in  relation  to  public  library  service. 
Now,  however,  it  has  been  demonstrated  in 
between  200  and  300  counties  that  service 
comparable  to  that  of  city  libraries  can  be 
provided  by  using  a  large  enough  area  of 
support  and  administration.  This  may  be  a 
large  county  or  a  region  or  district  including 
several  counties.  Books  and  library  service 
are  made  easily  accessible  throughout  the 
area  by  a  system  of  branch  libraries  in  the 
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larger  centers,  collections  in  all  rural  schools, 
service  stations  at  convenient  points,  and 
often  through  regular  trips  of  a  book  auto- 
mobile supplying  fresh  books  to  stations  and 
giving  direct  service  to  isolated  homes.  The 
librarian  works  closely  with  county  leaders 
and  rural  organizations  of  all  kinds. 

Library  activities  increased  in  the  past  few 
years  and  some  at  least  of  the  gains  bid  fair 
to  be  permanent.  Books  on  timely  social  and 
economic  problems  have  been  in  demand. 
Information  service  has  been  given  on  relief 
agencies  and  on  new  educational  programs 
and  opportunities.  Many  of  the  unemployed 
used  their  enforced  leisure  for  vocational 
study  or  read  to  sustain  morale.  Additional 
reading  rooms  were  often  opened  in  library 
basements  or  in  community  shelters. 

Work  relief  projects  enabled  many  libraries 
to  increase  readers'  advisory  service,  partici- 
pate actively  in  community  education  or 
leisure-time  programs,  and  use  field  agents 
for  group  contacts  or  even  house-to-house 
visiting.  New  areas  of  library  service  were 
opened  up  in  many  scattering  counties  and  in 
every  county  in  Mississippi.  Not  only  unem- 
ployed librarians  but  other  professional  per- 
sons were  used  in  these  projects.  Many 
clerical  workers,  skilled  laborers,  and  book 
menders  were  also  given  employment. 

Setting  up  of  library  plans,  both  for  the 
immediate  and  more  distant  future,  is  an 
important  current  activity  of  the  national 
library  organization,  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, and  official  state  library  extension 
agencies  and  state  library  associations.  In- 
creased recognition  of  state  and  federal  re- 
sponsibility for  library  development  and  state 
and  federal  grants  is  included  in  the  national 
plan. 

Recent  federal  library  activities  may  be  far 
reaching.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
has  developed  library  service,  under  a  Co- 
ordinator of  Libraries,  not  only  for  the  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  staff  in  Knoxville 
but  also  in  the  dam  site  communities.  Travel- 
ing libraries  have  been  provided  for  CCC 
camps,  and  camp  educational  advisers  have 
utilized  state  and  neighboring  library  facili- 
ties. 


Many  private  national  and  state  educa- 
tional and  social  agencies  are  actively  inter- 
ested in  library  development,  several  of  them 
working  through  library  committees.  State 
citizens'  library  committees  have  been  organ- 
ized in  several  states.  The  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York  and  the  Julius  Rosenwald 
Fund  have  given  aid  in  experimental  and 
demonstration  state,  regional,  and  county 
library  projects.  Research  studies  at  a  grad- 
uate library  school  are  evaluating  these  and 
other  experiments. 
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LIBRARIES  OF  SOCIAL  WORK.    Seem 

Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

MARRIAGE  CLINICS.  See  Family  Coun- 
sel. 

MARRIAGE  LAWS.  See  in  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  1933. 

MATERNAL  AND  INFANT  HYGIENE.* 
The  purpose  of  organized  activities  in  the 
field  of  maternal  and  infant  health  is  not  only 
reduction  of  death  rates  of  mothers,  and  babies 
but  conservation  of  their  health  and  provision 
for  optimum  development  of  the  baby.    All 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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measures  for  safeguarding  the  health  of  the 
general  population,  including  sanitary  im- 
provements, benefit  mothers  and  babies;  but 
as  health  during  maternity  and  infancy  pre- 
sents special  problems,  so  special  activities 
are  necessary  in  promoting  it.  Health  work 
for  the  preschool  child  as  a  continuation  of 
that  for  the  infant  is  in  great  part  carried  on 
with  the  same  machinery,  although  in  recent 
years  the  development  of  such  work  through 
the  nursery  school  has  been  of  growing  sig- 
nificance.  See  Preschool  Children. 

Infancy  has  long  been  thought  of  as  the 
most  hazardous  period  of  life,  and  the  rapidly 
declining  birth  rate  emphasizes  the  necessity 
for  saving  infant  lives.  A  mother's  death  or 
disability  is  so  closely  associated  with  her 
baby's  chances  of  life  and  health  and  with 
the  security  of  family  life  that  maternal  mor- 
tality has  far  greater  social  significance  than 
is  apparent  from  figures  alone. 

The  birth  rate  per  1,000  of  the  estimated 
population  has  decreased  from  25.1  in  1915 
to  16.6  in  1933,  a  decrease  that  averages 
about  2  per  cent  a  year.  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  that  2,081,232 
infants  were  born  alive  during  1933;  12,885 
women  died  from  causes  connected  with 
pregnancy  and  childbirth;  and  120,887  in- 
fants died  during  their  first  year  of  life,  ap- 
proximately 73,000  of  them  dying  during  the 
first  month.  Registration  of  stillbirths  is  ad- 
mittedly very  incomplete,  and  yet  77,059 
stillbirths  were  registered  during  1933. 

Infant  Hygiene 

The  reduction  in  infant  mortality  rates  as 
a  whole  since  1915  has  been  striking.  In 
the  expanding  birth  registration  area  (which 
in  1915  included  only  10  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  in  1933  the  entire  con- 
tinental United  States)  the  infant  mortality 
rate  has  fallen  from  100  in  1915  to  58  in  1933. 
For  the  26  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia that  have  constantly  been  in  the  area 
since  1921,  the  rate  has  fallen  from  75  in  1921 
to  54  in  1933.  The  average  annual  decrease 
in  rate  for  the  states  in  this  constant  area  has 
amounted  to  2.7  per  cent  annually  since  1921 ; 
in  urban  areas  the  average  decrease  (3.2  per 


cent)  was  significantly  greater  than  that  in 
rural  areas  (2.1  per  cent).  Prior  to  1929  the 
urban  infant  mortality  rate  invariably  ex- 
ceeded the  rural. 

In  1933  the  infant  mortality  rates  varied 
for  the  states  from  39  for  Washington  and  40 
for  Oregon  to  111  for  Arizona  and  136  for 
New  Mexico.  The  rates  for  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  Texas,  were  57.6  in  1932 
and  57.1  in  1933. 

Loss  of  life  during  the  fetal  and  neonatal 
periods  is  closely  associated  with  conditions 
affecting  maternal  care  and  maternal  mor- 
tality. Neonatal  mortality  rates  have  de- 
creased slightly  but  significantly  both  in  the 
expanding  birth  registration  area  and  in  the 
constant  registration  area  of  1921,  falling  in 
the  latter  area  from  39.4  in  1921  to  32.8  in 
1932.  Though  the  decrease  in  the  1921  area 
has  been  on  the  average  1.6  per  cent  annually, 
it  is  considerably  and  significantly  less  than 
that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  rate  for 
infants  dying  from  the  second  to  the  eleventh 
months  of  life,  3.8  per  cent  annually.  It 
should  be  further  pointed  out  that  the  neo- 
natal death  rate  of  33.5  in  1932  for  the  entire 
birth  registration  area  masks  individual  state 
rates  that  vary  from  24.4  in  Arkansas  to 
50.8  in  New  Mexico. 

Of  the  deaths  under  one  month  of  life  in 
1932  in  the  constant  1921  registration  area, 
nearly  half— 46  per  cent— were  certified  as 
due  to  prematurity.  The  mortality  rate  from 
prematurity  for  states  in  the  constant  1921 
area  has  declined  slightly,  from  16.8  in  1921 
to  15.1  in  1932.  The  rate  of  decrease  has 
amounted  on  the  average  to  0.9  per  cent  an- 
nually. This  is  significantly  slower  than  that 
for  the  total  neonatal  rate  of  1.6  per  cent  per 
annum. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  natal  and  pre- 
natal causes  can  be  diminished  by  better  care 
before,  during,  and  immediately  after  birth, 
measures  practically  identical  with  those  for 
preventing  the  deaths  of  mothers  and  for 
reducing  the  number  of  stillbirths  and  pre- 
mature deliveries.  Measures  to  reduce  the 
number  of  deaths  from  gastro-intestinal  dis- 
eases include  not  only  general  sanitation  and 
the  improvement  of  milk  and  water  supplies, 
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but  also  education  of  mothers  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  breast  feeding,  expert  direction  of 
artificial  feeding  when  it  is  necessary,  and 
modern  scientific  practice  in  the  general  care 
of  the  baby.  Besides  these  general  measures 
special  educational  methods  and  immuniza- 
tion campaigns  are  the  means  of  attack 
against  respiratory  and  other  communicable 
diseases.  For  the  care  of  premature  infants 
the  newer  and  better  hospitals  have  special 
facilities,  equipment,  and  personnel.  For 
these  and  other  delicate  infants  breast-milk 
stations  have  been  established  in  a  few  cities, 
where  excess  milk  from  nursing  mothers  is 
collected  under  proper  conditions  and  dis- 
tributed. Improvement  in  the  facilities  for 
care  of  premature  infants  is  greatly  needed 
if  the  death  rate  in  the  neonatal  period  is  to 
be  reduced. 

In  this  country  organized  activities  for  the 
reduction  of  infant  mortality,  and  later  for 
the  reduction  of  maternal  mortality  and  the 
promotion  of  maternal  and  child  health,  be- 
gan in  the  large  cities.  The  establishment  in 
New  York  City  of  the  Straus  Infant  Milk 
Stations  in  1893  for  the  distribution  of  milk 
for  infant  feeding  is  generally  cited  as  the 
first  large  effort  to  control  the  diarrheal  dis- 
eases of  infancy.  The  establishment  of  sim- 
ilar infant  milk  stations  by  charitable  organ- 
izations followed  in  other  large  cities.  Al- 
though early  efforts  were  directed  to  the  pro- 
vision of  pasteurized  and  "modified"  milk 
for  infant  feeding,  and  largely  limited  to  this, 
there  gradually  developed  a  realization  of  the 
necessity  for  preventing  disease  in  infancy 
through  providing  opportunities  for  mothers 
to  consult  physicians  regularly  at  these  sta- 
tions regarding  the  growth,  physical  condi- 
tion, feeding,  and  general  care  of  their  chil- 
dren and  to  receive  from  the  nurses  attached 
to  these  centers  home  demonstrations  in  the 
care  of  the  baby  and  the  preparation  of  his 
food.  As  pasteurized  and  otherwise  improved 
milk  supplies  became  more  generally  avail- 
able in  cities,  the  work  of  infant  feeding  sta- 
tions gradually  became  more  educational  in 
nature  and  they  became  largely  known  as 
infant  or  child-health  or  welfare  centers. 

By  1910,  according  to  Baker,  there  were  in 


the  United  States  42  organizations  that  were 
maintaining  some  type  of  baby-health  sta- 
tions; these  were  established  in  30  cities. 
From  1921  to  1929,  the  period  when  the  fed- 
eral Maternity  and  Infancy  Act  was  in  opera- 
tion, 2,978  centers  were  established,  chiefly  in 
rural  areas,  for  child  health,  prenatal,  or  com- 
bined prenatal  and  child  health  service. 
Some  of  these  were  discontinued  after  the 
Act  lapsed,  in  1929,  but  there  are  no  figures 
to  show  how  many.  In  1930  a  survey  made 
by  a  committee  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence showed  that  there  were  at  that  time,  in 
addition  to  the  consultation  centers  in  rural 
areas,  1,511  permanent  child  health  centers 
maintained  largely  in  communities  of  more 
than  10,000  population. 

In  1908  the  first  bureau  of  child  hygiene  in 
a  city  department  of  health  was  established 
in  New  York  City.  Since  then  many  munic- 
ipal health  departments  have  created  such 
bureaus  or  divisions.  In  1912  the  first  divi- 
sion of  child  hygiene  in  a  state  department  of 
health  was  established  in  Louisiana.  As  a 
result  of  the  World  War  and  the  "Children's 
Year"  campaign  in  1918,  and  because  of  the 
impetus  given  to  the  state  programs  by  the 
passage  of  the  federal  Maternity  and  Infancy 
Act  in  1921,  more  and  more  states  created 
divisions  of  child  hygiene  until  by  the  end  of 
1923  all  the  states  except  one  had  such 
divisions. 

In  1912  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  was 
established.  Among  its  first  studies  were 
those  on  infant  and  maternal  mortality  and 
on  the  availability  of  care  for  mothers  and 
babies.  Popular  publications  on  the  latter 
subject  soon  followed.  Increasing  interest  in 
the  health  of  the  child,  and  in  the  need  for 
providing  facilities  to  safeguard  his  health, 
particularly  in  rural  areas,  ultimately  led  to 
the  demand  for  a  national  effort  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  of  mothers  and  children 
and  resulted  in  the  passage  by  Congress  in 
1921  of  the  Maternity  and  Infancy  Act,  pro- 
viding for  federal  and  state  co-operation  in 
the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and  hygiene  of 
maternity  and  infancy.  This  measure  was 
in  operation  for  seven  years — until  1929.  It 
authorized  an  annual  appropriation  of  $1,240,- 
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000,  which,  with  the  exception  of  $50,000 
available  to  the  Children's  Bureau  for  ad- 
ministering the  provisions  of  the  Act,  was  to 
be  divided  among  the  states  accepting  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  through  their  legisla- 
tive authority.  In  administering  the  Act  the 
Federal  Board  of  Maternity  and  Infant  Hy- 
giene interpreted  the  term  "infancy"  as  ex- 
tending through  the  preschool  period.  Thus 
facilities  were  provided  for  attention  to  the 
care  of  children  from  birth  until  they  were 
old  enough  to  enter  school. 

The  Act  provided  that  in  any  co-operating 
state  having  a  child  hygiene  or  child  welfare 
division  in  the  state  health  agency,  this  di- 
vision should  have  charge  of  the  local  ad- 
ministration. For  other  states  the  designa- 
tion or  creation  of  an  administering  agency 
was  authorized.  The  plans  in  the  various 
states  differed  in  details,  but  the  general  aim 
was  educational,  with  a  special  effort  to  reach 
rural  mothers  and  babies.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  Act  45  states  and  Hawaii  were  co- 
operating under  it.  As  a  result  of  its  discon- 
tinuance, many  of  the  state  activities  were 
immediately  curtailed  in  a  few  states.  In  a 
large  number  of  states  additional  curtailment 
has  taken  place  during  the  past  few  years 
because  of  economic  stringency.1 

Maternal  Hygiene 

The  maternal  mortality  rate  for  the  United 
States  for  1933  was  62  deaths  per  10,000  live 
births.  This  figure  represents  for  the  first 
time  the  mortality  from  causes  assigned  to 
pregnancy  and  childbirth  in  the  entire  con- 
tinental United  States.  The  1932  birth-regis- 
tration area  included  all  the  states  but 
Texas.  In  this  area  in  1933  the  rate  was  61 
as  compared  with  63  in  1932.  This  reduction 
of  two  points  per  10,000  live  births  consti- 
tutes a  significant  decrease  in  the  maternal 
mortality  rate.    In  the  states  that  have  been 

1  Since  this  article  was  prepared  the  President's 
Committee  on  Economic  Security  reported,  on 
January  17,  1935,  in  favor  of  federal  assistance  to 
the  states  for  child  and  maternal  health  services, 
particularly  in  rural  areas.  Senator  Robert  F. 
Wagner  immediately  introduced  a  bill,  known  as 
the  "Economic  Security  Bill,"  one  division  of 
which  provided  for  such  assistance. 


in  the  birth-registration  area  since  1921  the 
maternal  mortality  rate  has  had  a  down- 
ward tendency  amounting  on  the  average  to 
one  per  cent  annually  during  the  period  1921- 
1933.  This  appears  in  the  rates  for  deaths 
from  puerperal  sepsis  and  from  all  other  puer- 
peral causes. 

The  death  rate  from  puerperal  albumi- 
nuria and  convulsions,  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  particularly  affected  by  educa- 
tion regarding  the  value  of  prenatal  care,  de- 
creased on  the  average  2  per  cent  per  annum 
during  the  years  1921-1929;  after  1929  a 
change  in  the  inclusions  under  this  title  made 
it  impossible  to  compare  the  rates  with  those 
of  previous  years. 

Activities  directed  toward  the  reduction 
of  maternal  mortality  and  morbidity  in  this 
country  have  consisted  of:  (a)  improving  the 
facilities  for  medical  and  nursing  care  during 
pregnancy,  the  lying-in  period,  and  after- 
ward until  health  is  restored;  (b)  improving 
the  education  of  persons  giving  this  care- 
physicians,  nurses,  and  midwives;  (c)  edu- 
cating the  public  in  the  elements  of  adequate 
maternity  care  so  that  women  will  make  use 
of  the  best  facilities  available. 

Adequate  maternity  care  implies  contin- 
uous medical  supervision  and  care  from  early 
pregnancy  through  labor  and  the  postpartum 
period,  as  an  integrated  whole.  Ordinarily, 
for  all  except  women  in  the  lowest-income 
groups,  the  whole  of  this  care  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  private  physician. 
Organized  maternal  health  activities  are  di- 
rected toward  aiding  the  physician  (a)  to 
make  early  contact  with  his  patients  and 
(b)  to  instruct  them  in  the  hygiene  of  the 
prenatal  and  postnatal  periods.  Supplemen- 
tary instruction  is  given  by  public  health 
nurses  and  by  means  of  literature  from  gov- 
ernmental or  other  public  health  sources, 
occasionally  through  "mothers'  classes"  or 
prenatal  clinics.  The  physician  may  give  his 
patients  delivery  and  postpartum  care  in  a 
hospital  or  at  home,  assisted  again  in  some 
cases  by  nursing  service  from  a  public  or  pri- 
vate health  agency.  In  rural  areas  and  in 
small  towns  even  the  lowest-income  groups 
are  usually  cared  for  in  this  way  by  private 
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physicians,  except  in  the  South  where  many 
of  the  colored  women  are  cared  for  by  mid- 
wives.  In  the  larger  cities  maternity  care  for 
the  lowest-income  groups  usually  centers 
around  hospitals,  the  hospital  providing  pre- 
natal, delivery,  and  postnatal  care  through 
its  maternity  and  out-patient  departments 
and  additional  instruction  by  public  health 
nurses  through  home  visits  and  sometimes 
"mothers'  classes."  Such  maternity  care  is, 
however,  by  no  means  available  to  all  who 
need  it. 

Maternal  hygiene  as  a  field  of  public  health 
is  a  recent  development.  Certain  local  groups 
organized  prenatal  nursing  services  as  early 
as  1908;  popular  literature  on  prenatal  care 
was  distributed  by  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  beginning  in  1913;  and  by 
1920  many  hospitals  had  prenatal  clinics. 
The  great  stimulus  to  maternal  hygiene  as  a 
matter  of  public  health  concern  was,  how- 
ever, given  by  the  passage  in  1921  of  the 
Maternity  and  Infancy  Act  already  referred 
to.  Efforts  before  that  year  had  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  cities;  in  activities  under- 
taken under  this  Act  most  of  the  emphasis 
was  placed  on  rural  areas  and  smaller  com- 
munities, but  maternal-hygiene  work  in  the 
cities  was  stimulated  directly  and  indirectly. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  Act  in  1929  the 
45  co-operating  states  and  Hawaii,  and  also 
the  three  states  that  did  not  accept  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  had  state  programs  of  ma- 
ternal hygiene.  Some  of  these  activities,  like 
the  infant-hygiene  activities,  suffered  as  a 
result  of  the  lapsing  of  the  Act,  and  in  a  great 
many  more  states  they  have  suffered  still 
further  as  a  result  of  the  depression. 

Recent  Studies 

Several  important  recent  studies  of  ma- 
ternal mortality  have  differed  from  earlier 
statistical  studies  in  that  every  maternal 
death  in  a  given  area  and  period  of  time  was 
studied  by  physicians  from  data  secured  at 
interviews  with  the  attending  physician  or 
midwife  soon  after  the  death,  as  well  as  from 
data  on  birth  and  death  certificates  and 
hospital  records,  such  as  had  been  used  for- 
merly. The  United  States  Children's  Bureau, 


in  co-operation  with  state  boards  of  health 
and  state  medical  societies,  began  a  study  in 
1927  that  included  all  maternal  deaths  in  13 
states  in  1927  and  1928  and  in  two  additional 
states  in  1928— a  total  of  7,537  deaths.  Using 
practically  the  same  schedule,  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  with  the  financial  as- 
sistance of  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  studied 
the  2,043  maternal  deaths  in  New  York  City 
in  1930-1932,  and  the  Philadelphia  County 
Medical  Society  studied  the  717  deaths  oc- 
curring in  Philadelphia  in  1931-1933.  Similar 
studies  have  been  and  are  being  conducted 
in  other  cities.  The  Children's  Bureau  study, 
unlike  the  others,  dealt  with  rural  areas  as 
well  as  cities,  and  presented  a  more  detailed 
statistical  analysis  of  the  medical  factors  in- 
volved. The  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
reports  stress  the  preventability  of  the  deaths 
and  discuss  certain  social  and  economic  fac- 
tors not  treated  in  the  Children's  Bureau 
study.  These  studies  all  have  shown  that  a 
large  proportion  of  maternal  deaths  are  due 
to  controllable  causes;  that  many  of  the 
women  who  died  failed  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other to  obtain  proper  maternity  care;  and 
that  abortions  or  miscarriages  play  a  part 
far  greater  than  has  been  realized  in  causing 
maternal  mortality.  In  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau study,  for  example,  abortions  were  re- 
sponsible for  18  to  37  per  cent  of  all  maternal 
deaths  in  the  15  states.  The  several  studies 
agree  in  recommending  better  education  of 
physicians,  better  supervision  of  midwives, 
better  education  of  women  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes good  maternal  care,  and  the  observance 
in  all  hospitals  taking  maternity  cases  of  the 
standards  formulated  by  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons. 

A  study  of  neonatal  mortality  and  mor- 
bidity by  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau 
in  co-operation  with  the  Pediatric  Depart- 
ment of  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine 
and  the  New  Haven  Hospital  has  been  in 
progress  since  1928.  Analyses  of  the  1,001 
births  included  in  the  study  bear  out  the 
well-recognized  fact  that  prematurity  is  the 
largest  single  cause  of  neonatal  deaths.  In 
1929  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
published  a  study  of  Negro  and  white  infant 
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mortality  rates  in  urban  and  rural  areas  in  a 
group  of  northern  and  southern  states  (in 
urban  and  rural  parts  of  Maryland),  and  in 
Baltimore,  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  and 
Richmond. 

A  study  of  the  comparability  of  maternal 
mortality  rates  in  the  United  States  and  in 
certain  foreign  countries  initiated  in  1929  by 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Pre- 
natal and  Maternal  Care  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection 
was  completed  in  1934.  This  study  deals 
with  the  similarities  and  differences  in  meth- 
ods of  assigning  cause  to  deaths  associated 
with  pregnancy  and  childbirth  and  discusses 
the  effect  of  the  differences  on  the  compara- 
bility of  the  figures  of  the  United  States  and 
16  foreign  countries.  The  basic  material  in- 
cludes a  representative  group  of  United 
States  maternal  death  certificates  sent  abroad 
and  classified  by  the  statistical  offices  in 
charge  of  the  classification  of  cause  of  death 
in  the  16  countries.  The  study  shows  that 
the  United  States  maternal  mortality  rate 
remains  high  no  matter  what  method  of  as- 
signment is  used.  Rates  for  the  United 
States  estimated  in  accordance  with  the  as- 
signment procedure  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries are  in  every  instance  but  one  in  excess 
of  the  official  rates  of  the  countries  them- 
selves. 

Interested  Agencies 

The  United  States  Children's  Bureau  con- 
ducts research  in  problems  of  maternal  and 
infant  mortality  and  morbidity  and  their  pre- 
vention; formulates  standards  through  its 
advisory  committees  of  pediatricians  and  ob- 
stetricians; prepares  and  distributes  litera- 
ture on  maternal  and  infant  care,  and  co- 
operates with  state  departments  of  health 
and  public  and  private  agencies  in  maternal 
and  child  health  consultation  service,  in  con- 
ducting research  and  demonstrations,  and 
in  giving  "refresher"  courses  and  institutes 
for  physicians  and  nurses. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
investigates  and  studies  certain  public  health 
problems  which  relate  to  maternal  and  infant 
morbidity  and  mortality,  to  the  prevention 


and  control  of  communicable  diseases  oc- 
curring in  infants  and  young  children,  and  to 
the  administration  of  maternal  and  child 
hygiene  programs.  It  co-operates  with  state 
departments  of  health  and  other  health  agen- 
cies through  advisory  service,  conducting 
surveys,  or  loaning  of  personnel  to  aid  in 
effecting  public  health  programs  including 
maternal  and  child  hygiene  activities.  It  also 
prepares  and  distributes  literature  upon  ma- 
ternal and  infant  hygiene. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection  (1930),  in  its  various 
committees,  brought  together  experts  in  all 
fields  of  child  care.  Its  publications  sum- 
marize data  available  up  to  that  time,  and 
give  surveys  of  existing  child  welfare  facilities. 

State  departments  of  health  carry  on  their 
activities  both  directly  and  through  advisory 
and  supervisory  services  for  local  agencies. 
Programs  vary  in  the  different  states.  Direct 
activities  include  the  preparation  and  distri- 
bution of  literature;  classes  and  correspond- 
ence courses  in  infant  and  maternal  care  for 
women,  classes  in  infant  care  for  schoolgirls; 
itinerant  or  permanent  prenatal  and  child 
health  conferences;  campaigns  for  protec- 
tion against  communicable  diseases;  licens- 
ing and  supervision  of  midwives  in  order  to 
prevent  ophthalmia  neonatorum;  in  a  few 
states  "refresher"  courses  for  physicians  and 
nurses;  in  a  few  others  the  licensing  of  ma- 
ternity homes;  and  other  activities. 

Local  health  departments  carry  on  similar 
activities  and  in  addition  provide  for  home 
visits  by  nurses  to  expectant  mothers  and  to 
babies.  Permanent  health  centers  are  usually 
conducted  by  local  rather  than  state  health 
departments.  In  some  cities  health  centers 
are  conducted  by  private  agencies  such  as 
visiting  nurse  societies. 

Private  agencies  in  this  field  are  numerous 
and  important.1  Important  recent  develop- 
ments among  such  agencies  are  as  follows: 
The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  was  or- 
ganized in  1930  and  has  already  done  much 
to    develop    the    interest    of    pediatricians 


1  See  Maternal  and  Infant  Hygiene  in  the 
Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933,  for  a  descriptive  list 
of  such  agencies. 
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in  child  health  activities  and  to  foster 
co-operation  between  pediatric  and  wel- 
fare groups.  A  school  for  the  instruction 
of  graduate  nurses  in  midwifery  was  in- 
corporated in  New  York  City  in  1931.  Such 
nurse-midwives  are  particularly  needed  as 
midwife  supervisors.  The  National  Commit- 
tee on  Maternal  Welfare  enlarged  its  mem- 
bership to  include  representatives  from  all 
important  agencies  in  this  field  and  was  in- 
corporated in  1934.  It  expects  to  do  still 
further  work  in  formulating  standards,  and  in 
developing  state  and  local  committees  on 
maternal  welfare.  The  annual  nation-wide 
"Mother's  Day"  publicity  campaign  of  the 
Maternity  Center  Association  has  made  use 
of  Mother's  Day  sentiment  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  problems  of  maternal  mortality  and 
morbidity. 
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MEDICAL  CARE1  has  always  been  a  major 
problem,  if  not  the  major  problem,  faced  by 
social  workers  in  contact  with  disadvantaged 
families.  During  the  depression  the  problem 
has  been  intensified  and  its  boundaries  ex- 
tended to  previously  independent  classes. 
More  clearly  perceived  connections  between 
poverty, and  disease  have  challenged  social 
workers  as  never  before  and  have  called  them 
into  daily  relations  with  the  physician,  the 
hospital,  and  the  clinic.  Difficult  new  situa- 
tions have  also  been  created,  not  only  for 
social  workers,  but  also  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  for  those  responsible  for  the  costly 
medical  institutions  of  the  country.  The  re- 
sulting controversies  are  related  to  those 
which  led  in  1926  to  the  creation  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  indicate 
briefly  how  communities  in  this  country  have 
equipped  themselves  to  supply  the  medical 
care  their  people  need— particularly  those 
who  are  not  able  to  purchase  it  on  the  basis 
of  usual  charges— and  then  to  note  the  pro- 
posals which  aim  to  establish  a  more  satis- 
factory system. 


1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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Hospital  Care 

In  the  course  of  each  year  hospitals  reach 
about  one  in  every  18  persons,  and  the  ills  of 
as  many  more  are  diagnosed  and  treated  in 
hospital  out-patient  departments.  According 
to  statistics  compiled  annually  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  there  were 
6,437  registered  hospitals  in  the  country  in 
1933.  The  capacity  of  hospitals  has  mounted 
steadily,  the  increase  in  1933  being  12,692 
beds  over  the  preceding  year.  The  so-called 
"general  hospitals"— for  patients  having  gen- 
eral or  acute  diseases— are  predominantly 
under  private  or  non-governmental  auspices. 
In  1934  there  were  4,000  such  hospitals  and 
only  837  under  governmental  auspices.  The 
average  governmental  hospital,  however,  was 
much  larger,  containing  162  beds  in  contrast 
to  the  72  beds  in  the  average  non-govern- 
mental hospital.  In  the  Pacific  Coast  states 
a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  govern- 
mental facilities  has  been  developed— 43  per 
cent  in  terms  of  bed  capacity,  as  compared 
with  but  32  per  cent  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

According  to  a  recent  unpublished  study 
by  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  42  per  cent  of 
the  counties  in  the  United  States  are  without 
any  hospitals.  For  the  most  part  these  are 
rural  or  sparsely  settled  areas,  but  in  certain 
southern  sections  they  include  from  25  per 
cent  to  38  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
states.  In  a  still  larger  group  of  counties, 
with  a  population  of  44  million,  there  are 
plenty  of  beds  in  private  general  hospitals 
but  no  governmental  general  hospitals  at  all. 
In  a  smaller  group,  representing  5  per  cent  of 
the  counties  and  3  per  cent  of  the  population, 
general  hospital  care  is  entirely  under  govern- 
mental auspices. 

Low  occupancy  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
problem  which  non-governmental  hospitals 
face.  The  average  occupancy,  which  in  1923 
was  62.8  per  cent,  had  fallen  by  1933  to  55.3 
per  cent,  the  lowest  being  individual  or  part- 
nership hospitals  (41.1  per  cent),  industrial 
hospitals  (44.4  per  cent),  and  church  hos- 
pitals (54.9  per  cent).  Between  the  same 
years,  however,  the  rate  of  occupancy  for 


governmental  hospitals  advanced  from  79.4 
to  90.1.  The  relatively  low  occupancy  of 
non-governmental  hospitals  existed  before 
the  depression  and  has  only  been  accentuated 
by  it,  that  fact  indicating  that  there  is  prob- 
ably an  oversupply  of  hospital  beds  in  some 
communities,  while  in  others,  as  already 
noted,  there  are  no  hospitals  at  all. 

Hospitals  have  always  given  a  very  large 
amount  of  free  service,  knowing  that  their 
communities  expected  them  to  do  so.  During 
the  depression  this  work  has  been  markedly 
increased.  Between  1929  and  1933  the  in- 
crease was  about  19  per  cent  in  a  group  of 
hospitals  under  public  auspices,  and  about  46 
per  cent  in  a  corresponding  group  under 
private  auspices.  Since  1929,  however,  the 
total  amount  of  care  in  private  hospitals, 
with  their  large  proportion  of  pay  and  part- 
pay  care,  has  shown  a  steadily  downward 
trend.  How  hospitals  have  rallied  to  the  aid 
of  the  "new  poor"  is  apparent  from  studies  of 
the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  and  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  Among  some 
7,000  families  in  working-class  districts  of 
Baltimore,  Birmingham,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
New  York,  Pittsburgh,  and  Syracuse,  those 
who  had  sunk  from  an  annual  income  level 
defined  as  "comfortable"  in  1929  ($425  or 
more  per  capita)  to  "poor"  in  1932  (less  than 
$150  per  capita)  received  in  the  spring  of 
1933  about  50  per  cent  more  hospital  service 
than  those  of  their  neighbors  who  remained 
at  the  comfortable  level. 

Two-thirds  of  the  practicing  physicians  of 
the  country  are  now  associated  with  hospitals 
and  clinics,  and  a  thousand  of  the  hospitals 
have  already  taken  the  significant  step  of 
supplying  quarters  in  which  local  physicians 
may  carry  on  private  office  practice.  This  is 
one  of  the  important  recent  trends  in  hospital 
work,  representing  an  economic  use  of  capital 
investment,  a  recognition  of  the  hospital's 
place  as  a  medical  center,  and  an  important 
incentive  to  co-ordinated  work  among  physi- 
cians. 

The  American  Hospital  Association  lists 
all  approved  hospitals  in  the  United  States 
and  keeps  its  member  institutions  supplied 
with    information    concerning   the   hospital 
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field.  It  publishes  a  monthly  bulletin  and 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  stimulating  at- 
tempts to  improve  the  financial  condition 
of  hospitals.  In  1931  one  of  its  committees 
defined  and  encouraged  the  public  health 
relations  of  hospitals,  pointing  out  that  such 
relations  should  exist  with  social  service 
agencies,  public  health  departments,  visiting 
nurse  associations,  and  other  nursing  organi- 
zations, Red  Cross  and  voluntary  clinics,  and 
urged  the  establishment  of  hospital  and 
health  councils,  composed  of  representatives 
of  these  bodies  and  the  hospitals  in  cities  over 
30,000  population.  There  are  now  about 
forty  such  health  councils  in  the  country.  See 
Health  Councils  in  the  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  1933. 

Hospital  facilities  devoted  entirely  to  Ne- 
groes are  comparatively  few.  Of  the  6,647 
hospitals  in  the  country  only  122  were  listed 
in  1931  by  the  American  Medical  Association 
as  "colored."  Only  19  of  these  are  named  by 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons  as  con- 
forming to  standards  it  requires  for  approval. 
Many  Negro  hospitals  have  had  to  be  de- 
veloped as  private  ventures  by  Negro  physi- 
cians who  have  been  deprived  of  facilities  for 
their  patients  in  local  hospitals  for  white 
persons.  Many  Negro  patients  are  cared  for 
in  public  general  hospitals,  but  no  statistics 
are  available  as  to  their  number.  Dr.  M.  O. 
Bousfield,  President  of  the  National  Medical 
Association,  is  at  present  making  a  study  of 
Negro  hospitalization. 

Clinics 

The  clinic  as  an  institution  renders  service 
to  about  one  in  every  ten  persons  in  the 
United  States  annually,  and  one  in  every  four 
or  five  of  the  people  in  many  large  cities.  It 
is  a  widely  significant  factor  in  supplying  part 
of  the  basic  necessities  of  medical  care  and 
health  protection.  Social  case  work  has  be- 
come an  important  part  of  clinic  service. 

Out-patient  departments,  usually  consid- 
ered to  be  curative  in  purpose,  were  estab- 
lished primarily  to  take  care  of  charitable 
work  and  to  be  used  by  teaching  hospitals 
and  medical  schools  as  a  means  of  educating 
students.     But  their  development  has  been 


stimulated  by  the  growth  and  expense  of 
specialist  treatment,  the  man  of  moderate 
means  or  the  patient  with  chronic  disease 
going  to  the  clinic  for  such  treatment  to  save 
money.  Clinics  having  a  public  health  func- 
tion have  grown  up  under  the  auspices  of 
health  departments  or  voluntary  health  agen- 
cies because  they  furnish  a  type  of  service  not 
usually  available  in  out-patient  departments. 
They  play  an  essential  part  in  the  control 
of  tuberculosis,  infant  mortality,  and  so 
forth. 

The  most  recent  estimate  of  the  number  of 
clinics  in  the  United  States  was  made  by 
Margaret  Lovell  Plumley  in  a  study,  infra 
cit.,  published  in  1932  entitled  Growth  of 
Clinics.  She  listed  2,042  out-patient  depart- 
ments of  hospitals,  a  number  which  has  since 
grown  to  2,351,  and  estimated  that  there 
were  4,535  independent  clinics  (not  attached 
to  hospitals)  exclusive  of  group  and  industrial 
clinics,  150  private  group  clinics,  and  1,000 
industrial  clinics,  making  an  estimated  total 
of  7,727.  In  addition  not  less  than  100  birth 
control  clinics  were  stated  to  be  in  operation 
in  1931.  During  the  depression  the  use  of  out- 
patient departments  has  greatly  increased. 
According  to  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion the'  number  of  such  departments  in- 
creased only  10  per  cent  from  1927  to  1933, 
while  the  number  of  out-patients  increased  41 
per  cent  and  the  number  of  visits  138  per 
cent. 

In  clinics  of  the  usual  type,  fees,  if  charged, 
do  not  begin  to  cover  the  cost  of  service;  the 
doctors  are  usually  paid  only  for  occasional 
special  work.  Pay  clinics  aim  to  meet  run- 
ning expenses  and  are  under  the  auspices  of 
non-profit  organizations.  Doctors  employed 
in  them  receive  remuneration  for  their  serv- 
ices. Group  clinics  on  the  other  hand  are 
proprietary  bodies,  operated  on  a  business 
basis  by  groups  of  physicians,  usually  repre- 
senting different  specialties,  who  use  a  com- 
mon plant  and  equipment  with  various  de- 
grees of  closeness  in  organization  and  inter- 
relationships. The  outstanding  example  is 
the  Mayo  Clinic  at  Rochester,  Minn.  In 
1928,  according  to  the  report  on  fees  of  the 
Committee   on   Out-Patient    Work   of  the 
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American  Hospital  Association,  the  majority 
of  out-patient  departments  and  clinics  doing 
medical  work  charged  25  cents,  50  cents,  and 
even  one  dollar,  the  fees  being  reduced  or 
remitted  according  to  the  patient's  ability  to 
pay.  Clinics  maintained  by  tax  funds  gener- 
ally, but  not  always,  furnish  free  service. 
Treatment  clinics  are  tending  to  make  addi- 
tional charges  for  X-ray  and  laboratory 
work,  and  for  special  treatments  and  appli- 
ances, while  clinics  for  preventive  work  rarely 
ask  any  fees.  See  Clinics  and  Out-Patient 
Departments  in  the  Social  Work  Year  Book, 
1933. 

Protests  have  been  made  by  many  medical 
societies  and  other  medical  groups  against 
the  further  development  of  clinics;  some  so- 
cieties have  attempted  to  define  or  restrict 
the  conditions  under  which  members  may 
engage  in  clinic  work;  and  groups  of  physi- 
cians in  different  cities  have  established 
clinics  of  their  own,  some  definitely  proprie- 
tary, and  others  to  care  for  "people  of 
moderate  means." 


Care  for   the   Chronically  III  and  for  Con- 
valescents 

A  difficult  and  much  neglected  phase  of 
medical  care  is  that  relating  to  the  chronic 
diseases.  A  study  of  chronic  illness  in  New 
York  City,  infra  cit.,  by  Mary  C.  Jarrett 
furnishes  the  first  carefully  considered  review 
and  interpretation  of  the  many  aspects  of 
this  problem.  Chronic  disease  is  usually 
thought  of  in  connection  with  the  later  years 
of  life,  yet  Miss  Jarrett's  report  shows  that 
nearly  half  of  the  chronically  ill  persons 
enumerated  were  under  40  years  of  age; 
about  one-third  were  children  under  16, 
chiefly  children  with  orthopedic  disorders, 
and  nearly  a  fourth  of  these  children  were 
under  the  age  of  6.  Three-fifths  of  the  in- 
dividuals needed  medical  care,  but  of  these 
only  one-third  required  hospital  care.  About 
one-quarter  of  those  living  at  home  should 
have  been  in  institutions. 

At  present  many  types  of  institutions — 
homes  for  the  aged,  homes  for  incurables, 
almshouses,  city  or  county  infirmaries,  and 


general  hospitals— offer  refuge  to  chronic  pa- 
tients, but  as  a  rule  they  offer  little  else.  In 
large  cities  hospitals  for  chronic  diseases  are 
the  best  solution,  but  probably  not  more 
than  six  well-organized  hospitals  specializing 
in  chronic  diseases  exist  in  this  country.  The 
situation  presents  a  scene  of  the  greatest  dis- 
order—patients at  home  who  should  be  in 
hospitals,  patients  in  hospitals  who  should  be 
in  less  complex  institutions,  patients  in  homes 
for  the  aged  which  are  not  prepared  to  min- 
ister to  their  needs,  and  patients  in  convales- 
cent homes  occupying  beds  needed  for  another 
purpose. 

The  vast  undifferentiated  mass  of  the 
chronic  sick  are  mainly  a  public  responsi- 
bility, just  as  are  the  sufferers  from  those 
special  forms  of  chronic  disease,  the  tuber- 
culous and  the  mentally  ill.  The  state  has 
already  assumed  the  burden  of  care  for  the 
latter  groups,  but  it  has  not  done  so  for  the 
chronically  ill.  For  a  more  extended  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  see  Chronic  Diseases  in 
the  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

Convalescents  represent  another  frequently 
neglected  group.  Institutional  convalescent 
care,  in  the  modern  meaning  of  the  term,  is 
still  in  its  infancy  in  this  country,  but  physi- 
cians are  now  rapidly  breaking  away  from 
the  idea  that  to  "send  a  patient  to  the 
country"  after  a  serious  illness  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  Modern  convalescent  care  not 
only  provides  patients  with  comfortable  sur- 
roundings and  good  food  and  rest,  but  by 
furnishing  supervised  recreation,  selected 
occupation,  games,  educational  guidance  in 
hygiene,  spiritual  influences,  and  helpful  as- 
sociation, it  seeks  to  save  them  for  the 
resumption  of  the  normal  duties  of  life. 
Modern  convalescent  homes  aim  not  only  to 
restore  patients  to  health,  but  to  teach  them 
the  principles  of  rational  living. 

Only  24  states  were  reported  in  1931  in 
which  homes  for  convalescent  care  exist,  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  bed  capacity  about  one- 
half  of  the  available  facilities  are  within 
Greater  New  York  or  serve  that  city.  For  a 
fuller  discussion  of  this  subject  see  Conva- 
lescent Care  in  the  Social  Work  Year  Book, 
1933. 
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Relief  in  the  Form  of  Medical  Care 

The  reduced  income  caused  by  the  depres- 
sion has  presented  many  problems  in  the  field 
of  medical  care.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  increase  in  free  service  in  both 
public  and  particularly  in  private  hospitals 
and  to  the  increased  use  of  clinics.  Equally 
significant  is  the  use  made  of  relief  funds  for 
purposes  of  medical  care.  In  regulations 
issued  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  in  July,  1933,  medical  care  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  fundamental  needs 
of  a  relief  budget.  It  is  also  recognized  that 
physicians  should  be  compensated  for  serv- 
ices to  the  unemployed  and  their  families,  the 
traditional  relation  between  the  sick  person 
and  the  family  physician  being  maintained 
wherever  possible.  Payments  for  doctors  and 
dentists  are  authorized  on  the  basis  of  an 
appreciable  reduction  from  the  prevailing 
minimum  charges,  while  the  rate  for  nursing 
must  not  exceed  the  cost  established  by  ac- 
credited visiting  nurse  organizations.  Serv- 
ice in  the  patient's  home  or  in  the  doctor's 
office  is  allowed  for  cases  of  acute  and  chronic 
illness  and  for  emergency  dental  cases.  These 
services  are  to  be  given  only  as  a  supplement 
to  existing  hospital,  clinic,  and  other  services 
for  the  indigent,  and  in  no  case— a  very 
important  restriction— may  federal  funds  be 
used  for  reimbursing  hospital  and  clinic  costs. 
Whether  or  not  medical  service  is  actually 
provided  in  any  community  depends,  how- 
ever, upon  the  policies  of  the  state  and  local 
relief  administration.  In  May,  1934,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  by  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association,  about  23  states  had 
done  practically  nothing  to  put  the  federal 
regulations  into  effect,  but  this  number  was 
diminishing  monthly. 

The  Cost  of  Medical  Care 

The  rising  cost  of  service  in  private  hos- 
pitals has  placed  great  burdens  upon  these 
institutions  and  upon  the  paying  patient. 
This  cost  has  been  justified  by  the  improved 
service,  more  accurate  diagnosis,  better  treat- 
ment, more  frequent  recovery,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  much  illness.  The  lay  public 
wishes  to  reduce  the  cost  while  retaining  the 


same  excellence  of  service.  The  doctor  wishes 
to  receive  a  reasonable  return  upon  his  in- 
vestment in  a  medical  education  and  equip- 
ment plus  a  fair  wage.  The  hospital  wishes 
to  receive  full  cost  of  care  from  those  who 
can  pay,  and  must  receive  funds  from  some 
source  to  defray  the  deficit  resulting  from  the 
care  of  those  paying  less  than  cost.  The 
cost  cannot  be  reduced  without  reducing  the 
quality  of  service,  so  the  real  problem  is  how 
to  defray  such  costs. 

Public  interest  in  the  costs  of  medical  care 
led  in  1926-1927  to  the  organization  of  a 
national  body,  the  Committee  on  the  Costs 
of  Medical  Care,  to  study  the  problem.  The 
establishment  of  such  a  committee  in  a  period 
of  prosperity  is  evidence  that  the  unevenness 
and  uncertainty  of  the  burden  rest  heavily  on 
the  middle  classes  as  well  as  upon  the  poor, 
this  unevenness  constituting  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  The  Committee  terminated  its 
five-year  program  of  research  in  December, 
1932.  The  nation's  annual  bill  for  medical 
care  was  found  to  be  approximately  three 
and  a  half  billions,  with  30  per  cent  of  this 
amount  paid  to  physicians,  24  per  cent  to 
hospitals,  12  per  cent  to  dentists,  19  per  cent 
for  medicines,  5  per  cent  to  nurses,  3  per  cent 
for  public  health  work,  and  7  per  cent  for  all 
other  purposes.  For  the  whole  population 
payments  by  private  individuals  for  medical 
care  were  found  to  average  $24  a  person  or 
about  $108  a  family. 

A  special  study  of  9,000  families  over  a  12- 
month  period  showed  that  while  the  need  for 
medical  care  is  approximately  the  same,  irre- 
spective of  economic  status,  only  one-seventh 
of  the  well-to-do  went  without  medical  atten- 
tion during  the  year,  whereas  the  proportion 
was  one-fourth  among  the  middle-class  and 
one-half  among  the  poor.  Neither  the  rich 
nor  the  poor  were  found  to  receive  the  care 
they  needed.  This  was  true  of  all  types  of 
care  except  the  purchase  of  drugs  and  other 
commodities,  and  was  especially  notable  with 
respect  to  dentistry  and  preventive  service 
from  physicians.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Committee  found  that  the  incomes  of  medical 
practitioners— physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses 
— were  not  excessive,  and  for  large  numbers 
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of  them  were  not  even  adequate.  Unre- 
stricted specialization,  uncoordinated  estab- 
lishment of  facilities,  and  uneconomical  dis- 
tribution of  personnel  were  declared  to  be 
responsible  for  extensive  wastes. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  situation  ap- 
peared to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  medical 
costs  cannot  be  budgeted  by  the  individual 
family  because  of  the  unpredictability  of 
sickness.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  Com- 
mittee found,  a  variety  of  experiments  in 
organized  medical  service  had  been  develop- 
ing in  recent  years  under  the  sponsorship  of 
hospitals,  public  health,  industrial,  or  medi- 
cal agencies.  These  included  middle-rate 
hospital  services,  pay  clinics,  public  health 
nursing,  organized  service  by  trained  nurse- 
midwives,  governmental  hospitals,  tax-sup- 
ported physicians  in  rural  areas,  state  aid  for 
local  medical  service,  and  university  medical 
services.  Several  plans  had  been  put  into 
operation  under  commercial  sponsorship,  such 
as  instalment  payment  for  medical  care 
through  loan  companies,  and  medical  benefit 
corporations  operating  for  profit— strongly 
disapproved  in  general  by  the  professional 
groups— which  sold  health  insurance  policies 
for  service  provided  through  contracts  with 
individual  practitioners  and  hospitals. 

Group  Payments  for  Medical  Care 

The  main  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  two.  The  uneven  incidence  of 
costs,  it  held,  should  be  dealt  with  by 
distributing  them  among  groups  of  people 
and  over  a  period  of  time— that  is,  by  group 
payments.  It  was  recommended  in  the 
second  place  that  medical  service,  both  pre- 
ventive and  therapeutic,  should  be  furnished 
largely  by  organized  groups  of  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  pharmacists,  and  other  asso- 
ciated personnel.  Such  groups  should  be 
organized  around  a  hospital  for  rendering 
complete  home,  office,  and  hospital  care.  The 
form  of  organization  should  encourage  the 
maintenance  of  high  standards  and  of  a  per- 
sonal relation  between  physician  and  patient. 

With  minor  divergences,  35  of  the  48 
members  of  the  Committee,  including  17 
physicians,  concurred  in  these  recommenda- 


tions. The  general  principle  of  insurance1  in 
application  to  sickness  was  accepted  also  in 
the  two  minority  reports.  The  principal 
minority  report,  however,  signed  by  eight 
physicians  and  one  layman,  objected  strongly 
to  the  idea  of  group  practice.  Group  pay- 
ment of  physicians  was  favored  but  specific 
conditions  were  laid  down  under  which  it 
should  be  developed.  This  was  to  be  chiefly 
through  county  medical  societies  and  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  traditions  of  the 
medical  profession.2  The  American  Medical 
Association  attacked  the  majority  report  and 
endorsed  the  chief  minority  report. 

Much  experimentation  has  been  under- 
taken since  the  Committee's  reports  ap- 
peared. About  two  months  afterward  the 
American  Hospital  Association  officially  en- 
dorsed the  principle  of  insurance  as  applied 
to  hospital  care  and  encouraged  its  constit- 
uent members  to  work  out  ways  and  means 
of  utilizing  a  system  of  periodic  payment  by 
groups  of  people  in  the  locality  of  the  par- 
ticipating hospitals.  As  an  aid  to  its  mem- 
bers, the  Association  formulated  and  printed 
standards  which  stated,  among  other  essen- 
tials, that  the  groups  should  be  organized  on 
a  non-profit  basis.  In  a  few  cities,  especially 
Dallas,  plans  were  already  under  way  before 
the  action  of  the  Association,  but  since  that 
action  the  number  has  grown  rapidly,  so  that 
plans  have  now  been  set  under  way  in  about 
40  cities,  among  the  largest  of  which  are 
Cleveland,  Washington,  D.  C,  New  Orleans, 
and  Newark. 

In  June,  1934,  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons,  in  addition  to  voicing  its  official 
approval  of  the  principle  of  voluntary  health 

1  See  Compulsory  Health  Insurance  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  proposals  for  governmental  action,  as 
well  as  for  voluntary  health  insurance  at  present 
in  operation  in  industrial  plants  or  among  the 
members  of  labor  unions.  Though  the  subjects 
are  clearly  related,  "industrial  group  insurance"— 
provided  by  corporations  for  their  employes  and 
covering  wage  loss  on  account  of  sickness — should 
not  be  confused  with  the  group  insurance  for 
hospital  care  or  for  comprehensive  medical  care 
which  is  considered  in  this  article.  See  Personnel 
Administration  in  Industry. 

2  For  a  more  extended  summary  of  the  two 
principal  reports  see  Cost  of  Medical  Care  in 
the  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 
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insurance  covering  all  forms  of  medical  care, 
stressed  particularly  the  desirability  of  group 
hospitalization  plans  as  outlined  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association;  and  in  the 
same  month  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion approved  10  principles  which  implicitly 
recognize  insurance  as  applied  to  sickness, 
although  they  appear  to  condemn  the  initia- 
tion of  plans  except  by  the  medical  profession 
itself.  Earlier  in  1934  the  Michigan  State 
Medical  Society  had  adopted  a  report  outlin- 
ing a  voluntary  sickness  insurance  plan  called 
"Mutual  Health  Service."  At  a  fixed  annual 
sum  complete  medical  and  hospital  service  is 
to  be  offered  by  physicians  to  any  persons 
having  less  than  $1,500  income.  It  is  now 
reported  that  with  the  co-operation  of  indus- 
try efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Society  to 
put  this  plan  into  operation  in  selected  com- 
munities in  Michigan.  In  Washington  also 
the  State  Medical  Society  has  sponsored  the 
establishment  of  medical  service  bureaus  by 
county  medical  societies.  Each  bureau  is 
authorized  to  make  agreements  to  provide 
care  to  groups  of  employed  persons  for  an 
annual  fee.  Participating  physicians— and 
all  who  wish  may  participate— agree  to  accept 
payment  for  services  on  the  basis  of  a  given 
fee  schedule.  Such  plans  are  now  in  opera- 
tion in  several  counties  in  Washington  and 
also  in  Portland,  Ore. 

In  California  there  has  been  an  expanding 
development  of  voluntary  health  insurance 
along  industrial  and  commercial  lines,  and 
several  private  group  clinics,  notably  the 
Ross-Loos  Clinic  in  Los  Angeles,  have  suc- 
cessfully undertaken  plans  of  medical  service 
on  an  annual  payment  basis.  The  service  of 
the  Ross-Loos  Clinic  has  been  extended  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  despite,  or  perhaps 
because  of,  the  depression.  Some  15,000 
persons  and  their  dependents  are  now  par- 
ticipating. 
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MEDICAL  CARE,  COST  OF.  See  in 
Medical  Care. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 
See  School  Health  Work. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK*  is  the  applica- 
tion of  social  case  work  to  medical  service.  It 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  disease  and 
defect  are  never  isolated,  but  exist  always  in 
a  complex  of  personal  and  environmental 
conditions.  These  conditions  may  favor  or 
hinder  recovery,  and  must  therefore  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  treatment  of  sickness. 
Medical  social  work  is  associated  with  the 
individualized  service  which  physicians  give 
their  patients  in  medical  institutions.  It 
requires  an  assembling  and  analysis  of  social 
data  concerning  patients,  an  understanding 
of  their  personal  problems  in  the  light  of  the 
particular  disease  and  social  situation,  and 
participation  by  the  social  worker  with  the 
physician  and  the  patient  in  formulating  and 
carrying  through  a  plan  for  medical  social 
treatment.  The  social  service  department  of 
a  hospital  is  responsible  for  discriminating 
use  of  the  available  health  and  social  re- 
sources of  the  community.  Whenever  diag- 
nosis is  dependent  upon  facts  about  the  en- 
vironment of  the  patient,  such  as  exposure  to 
detrimental  hazards  or  strains  at  work  or  at 
home,  and  whenever  successful  treatment  of 
disease — as  in  cases  of  tuberculosis,  diabetes, 
or  heart  disease— depends  on  participation 
by  the  patient  in  intelligent  control  of  his 
activities,  social  service  may  be  needed. 

Function  and  Scope 

The  primary  function  of  medical  social 

service  is  social  case  work.  The  logical  appli- 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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cation  of  the  case  work  method  has  resulted 
in  the  extension  of  the  function  of  the  medical 
social  worker  to  administrative  problems  of 
hospitals  and  clinics,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
admission  of  patients  and  routine  social  re- 
view of  patients  admitted  to  clinics.  It  is 
believed  that  the  process  of  accurately  de- 
termining the  social  eligibility  of  a  patient 
for  admission  requires  the  knowledge  and 
method  of  interviewing  which  the  medical 
social  worker  has  acquired  through  her  train- 
ing and  experience  in  working  with  individ- 
uals and  families  in  trouble.  The  purpose  is 
not  merely  to  establish  the  financial  ability  of 
the  client  to  participate  in  the  cost  of  the 
hospital  or  clinic  treatment.  As  clinic  execu- 
tive the  worker  makes  a  social  review  of  all 
patients  admitted  to  the  clinic  and  sees  that 
significant  data  in  each  case  is  brought  to  the 
doctor's  attention. 

The  function  of  medical  social  workers  in 
their  complex  relationships  has  been  a  sub- 
ject for  careful  and  continuous  study  by  the 
professional  organization  of  the  group— the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Social  Work- 
ers. The  report,  infra  cit.,  of  a  special  com- 
mittee on  this  subject  was  published  in  June, 
1930.  Two  further  studies  have  been  subse- 
quently undertaken.  The  first  of  these,  cover- 
ing the  interrelationship  of  disease  and  social 
maladjustment,  will  be  published  in  1935;  it 
gives  evidence  of  the  growth  in  depth  and 
scope  of  the  medical  social  worker's  func- 
tion. The  second  study  covers  the  social 
case  method  in  institutional  management. 

The  change  of  the  national  organization's 
name  in  1934  from  American  Association  of 
Hospital  Social  Workers  to  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Medical  Social  Workers  is  indica- 
tive of  the  broader  application  of  this  service. 
The  organization  has  a  membership  of  about 
1,500.  There  is  active  participation  by  a 
large  number  of  its  members  through  11 
district  organizations,  and  by  several  study 
committees  of  the  organization  and  other 
committees  operating  jointly  with  national 
associations  in  related  fields.  The  study  com- 
mittees are  concerned  with  function,  mini- 
mum standards,  case  evaluation,  education, 
and  records  and  statistics. 


Development  and  Organisation 

Medical  social  work  was  established  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  (Boston) 
and  Bellevue  Hospital  (New  York  City)  in 
1905,  under  the  leadership  of  physicians  and 
laymen  who  desired  more  efficient  and  more 
humane  service  to  patients  in  large  clinics 
and  hospitals.  The  movement  grew  rapidly, 
the  American  Medical  Association  for  1931 
reporting  1,044  social  service  departments  in 
6,900  hospitals.  Because  the  term  "social 
service  department"  was  probably  loosely 
applied  in  some  of  the  reports  from  which 
these  figures  were  compiled  a  truer  picture  is 
undoubtedly  given  in  the  report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association  for  1933.  That 
report  shows  that  out  of  1,570  hospitals 
which  were  members  of  the  Association,  538 
had  departments  of  social  service.  There 
were  409  departments  in  private  hospitals 
and  129  in  governmental  hospitals.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  social  service  de- 
partments established  under  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  in  six  Army  and  Navy 
hospitals,1  or  those  connected  with  the  hos- 
pital and  clinic  facilities  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Medical  social  service  has  two  major  groups 
of  responsibilities  and  relationships— those 
within  the  hospital  itself,  and  those  with  the 
community  from  which  the  patients  come. 
The  principle  is  now  well  accepted  that  the 
service  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
medical  organization.  The  director  of  the 
department  has  dual  responsibilities  within 
the  hospital — to  the  clinical  service  for  the 
careful  correlation  of  social  service  with  the 
medical  care  of  the  patient;  and  to  the 
administrative  officer  for  the  maintenance  of 
hospital  policies.  Social  case  workers  are 
usually  assigned  to  special  clinical  services  in 
a  clinic  or  ward,  for  example,  for  patients 
with  tuberculosis,  heart  disease,  eye  disease, 
syphilis,  or  orthopedic  ailments. 

Training  Requirements  and  Opportunities 

Since  1921  the  American  Association  of 
Medical  Social  Workers  has  had  a  consistent 


1  See  American  National  Red  Cross. 
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interest  in  improving  and  promoting  ade- 
quate training  for  medical  social  workers,  a 
joint  survey  of  the  status  of  training  having 
been  made  in  that  year  by  the  Association 
and  the  American  Hospital  Association.  A 
report  on  the  subject  was  published  in  1923. 
Since  1926,  in  addition  to  its  executive  secre- 
tary, the  Association  has  had  an  educational 
secretary,  on  half  time,  whose  function  has 
been  that  of  consultant  to  schools  of  social 
work  offering  special  courses  in  medical  social 
work  and  an  active  agent  in  advising  the 
promotion  of  adequate  training  centers.  In 
September,  1934,  the  following  institutions 
were  offering  courses  for  medical  social  train- 
ing: New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Washington  University,  National 
Catholic  School  of  Social  Service,  Western 
Reserve  University,  University  of  Chicago, 
Simmons  College  School  of  Social  Work,  and 
Tulane  University.  See  Education  for 
Social  Work. 

A  step  toward  registration  of  persons  quali- 
fied for  this  professional  service  was  taken  in 
1934  in  the  adoption  of  a  plan  to  have  all 
students  graduating  from  recognized  training 
schools  of  social  work  register  with  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Medical  Social  Workers, 
giving  information  as  to  courses  taken,  de- 
grees granted,  thesis  subjects,  first  place- 
ment, and  initial  salary.  A  follow-up  over  a 
period  of  years  is  planned  to  serve  as  a  test 
of  the  preparation  and  growth  of  workers  in 
this  field. 

Significant  Trends 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  staffs  of  many 
of  the  established  departments  have  been 
reduced  during  the  depression  there  is  con- 
stant demand  for  well-prepared  medical  social 
workers— particularly  for  competent  head 
workers,  case  supervisors,  and  case  workers 
of  tested  ability.  The  most  significant  de- 
mands are  coming  from  hospitals  with  affilia- 
tions for  medical  education  and  from  the  field 
of  public  welfare  in  association  with  munic- 
ipal, state,  and  federal  relief  programs.  In 
several  large  cities — notably  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia— medical  social  work- 


ers are  being  employed  as  supervisors  and 
consultants  in  the  administration  of  relief. 

There  is  increasing  demand  for  medical 
social  workers  who  can  not  only  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  teaching  of  medical  social 
workers  in  active  practice,  but  who  can  also 
share  in  teaching  the  social  implications  of 
sickness  to  student  nurses  and  medical  stu- 
dents. In  14  medical  centers  the  social 
service  departments  of  the  teaching  hospitals 
are  thus  participating  in  the  teaching  of 
medical  students;  such  instruction  in  con- 
nection with  nurses  is  more  widespread.  A 
new  phase  of  teaching  is  to  be  found  in  at 
least  three  departments  where  medical  social 
workers  are  participating  in  programs  for 
theological  students  who  spend  the  summer 
months  in  hospitals  in  order  to  acquire  an 
understanding  of  the  social  and  psychological 
problems  which  complicate  sickness,  and  to 
learn  something  of  the  ways  of  physicians 
and  hospitals. 

Since  the  medical  social  worker  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  is  associated  closely  with  medicine,  it  is 
inevitable  that  her  function  should  be  greatly 
influenced  by  forces  which  affect  great  masses 
of  patients  and  the  practice  of  medicine  gen- 
erally. The  earlier  emphasis  of  social  case 
work  and  medicine  on  environment  and  their 
more  recent  emphasis  on  emotional  factors 
in  disease  are  brought  into  significant  inter- 
action in  the  lives  of  sick  people.  The  medical 
social  worker  is  forced  not  only  to  see  that 
the  fundamentals  of  food  and  shelter  are 
supplied  for  patients  caught  in  the  economic 
depression  but  at  the  same  time  to  bring  to 
the  physician's  attention  the  psychic  stress 
under  which  they  are  living. 

The  rapid  socialization  of  medicine,  the 
increased  emphasis  on  preventive  measures, 
health  insurance,  and  group  hospitalization, 
and  the  formation  of  hospital  councils  are  all 
necessitating  a  re-orientation  of  the  social 
worker  in  medicine.  The  one  consistent  fact 
is  that  the  practice  of  social  case  work, 
although  undergoing  changes,  is  her  primary 
function.  The  role  is  a  complicated  one. 
Although  her  dealings  are  primarily  with  the 
patient,  she  also  must  work  with  the  family, 
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the  doctor,  the  hospital  administration,  and 
the  community  social  agencies.  See  Com- 
pulsory Health  Insurance  and  Medical 
Care. 

A  definite  trend  of  significance  is  the  use 
of  medical  social  workers  for  service  to  pa- 
tients in  the  higher  economic  groups.  This 
development  has  been  notable  at  the  Baker 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Boston,  Mayo  Clinic  in 
Rochester  (Minn.),  Presbyterian  Hospital  in 
New  York  City,  and  the  Chicago  University 
Clinics. 

The  affiliation  of  the  national  Association 
with  the  American  Hospital  Association  and 
the  meeting  held  annually  with  members  of 
that  group  are  bringing  about  a  closer  rela- 
tionship between  hospital  administration  and 
medical  social  work  which  has  particular 
significance  in  light  of  the  growing  sense  of 
social  responsibility  evidenced  by  medical 
institutions  in  their  community  relations. 
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Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

MEN'S  SERVICE  CLUBS.*  The  various 
types  of  business  and  professional  work  best 
known  to  American  communities  are  repre- 
sented in  the  membership  of  bodies  generally 
referred  to  as  men's  service  clubs.  These 
clubs  commonly  limit  their  membership  to 
one  representative  of  each  type  of  profes- 
sional work  or  business  in  the  community. 
In  a  small  town  this  often  has  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  three  or  four  clubs,  each  striving 
to  have  as  wide  a  variety  as  possible  of 
occupations  within  its  ranks.  Friendly  rival- 
ries sometimes  have  developed  in  which  one 
organization  has  vied  with  another  in  efforts 
to  serve  the  community.  The  characteristic 
common  to  such  clubs  has  been  an  interest  in 
some  form  of  service.  The  clubs  best  known 
for  their  participation  in  civic  or  social  affairs 
include  the  following:  Civitan,  Cosmopolitan, 
Excelsior,  Exchange,  Gyro,  Kiwanis,  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  Lions,  Optimist,  Rotary, 
Salesmanship,  and  Twenty-Thirty.  Rotary, 
Lions,  and  Kiwanis,  in  the  order  named,  are 
the  largest. 

Club  activities  take  different  forms.  In 
raising  funds  for  social  welfare  or  other  com- 
munity needs  a  great  variety  of  methods  is 
used.  Appropriations  from  the  club's  treas- 
ury, the  enlistment  of  club  members  in  finan- 
cial campaigns,  regular  contributions  of  mem- 
bers toward  a  particular  project,  the  arrange- 
ment of  benefit  entertainments,  and  the  col- 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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lection  of  old  clothes  are  illustrative  of  the 
efforts  employed.  Donations  of  services  as 
volunteer  workers  are  often  provided  for 
special  occasions  and  sometimes  take  the 
form  of  regular  assistance  for  prolonged  or 
indefinite  periods,  as  when  clubs  are  repre- 
sented on  committees  connected  with  civic  or 
social  organizations  in  the  community. 

Short-time  responsibility  for  projects  or 
endorsements  is  a  usual  policy.  If  prolonged 
indefinitely  such  work  is  liable  to  duplicate 
that  of  existing  agencies.  Some  clubs  are  pro- 
hibited by  their  rules  from  engaging  their 
efforts  for  more  than  a  year  at  a  time.  In  a 
few  communities  councils  of  representatives 
from  the  several  service  clubs  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  interest  of  co-ordinated  effort. 
Statistics  are  lacking  which  will  show  the 
number  of  different  projects  or  the  number  of 
individuals  served,  but  the  totals  are  un- 
doubtedly large. 

Since  service  clubs  exist  in  widely  varied 
communities  a  great  diversity  of  activities  is 
found.  Some  kind  of  work  for  children  is 
common  to  most  of  them,  ranging  from  pic- 
nics for  orphans  to  participation  in  the  ex- 
ceedingly well-planned  and  skilful  service  of 
the  International  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren, whose  membership  and  backing  come 
almost  exclusively  from  service  clubs.1  Group 
work,  relief  programs,  and  work  with  crip- 
pled children  and  with  the  blind  make  the 
strongest  appeal;  also  personal  service  to 
boys  without  fathers  or  who  have  been  taken 
into  court  or  who  seem  likely  to  become 
maladjusted.  Ordinarily,  however,  work  is 
not  attempted  for  problem  children.  In  its 
literature  Kiwanis  International  warns  its 
clubs  that  such  groups  should  be  left  to  social 
agencies. 

Literature  describing  the  activities  recom- 
mended to  local  clubs  may  be  obtained  from 
the  national  offices.  The  Lions  accept  sight 
conservation  and  work  for  the  blind  and  for 
cripples  as  their  special  field.  Rotary  has 
made  boys'  work  its  program,  but  it  also 
approves  work  with  the  crippled.  Kiwanis 
has  a  general  program  for  service  to  under- 
privileged children.    Representative  types  of 


1  See  Crippled  Children. 


work  undertaken  by  local  organizations — in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned — are  the 
support  of  boys'  club  work,  "knot-holegangs," 
working  boys'  homes,  and  other  boys'  homes 
on  a  small  scale;  the  establishment  of  clinics 
and  preventoria  for  children,  special  classes 
for  handicapped  pupils  in  public  schools, 
initiation  of  specialized  psychological  service 
for  delinquent  and  pre-delinquent  children, 
with  personal  service  from  members;  employ- 
ment of  public  health  nurses;  conducting  or 
at  least  sponsoring  surveys  of  child  depend- 
ency, neglect,  and  delinquency;  giving  of 
assistance,  personal  or  financial,  in  health 
crusades;  formation  of  health  councils,  Red 
Cross,  and  Christmas  seal  campaigns;  pro- 
moting legal  aid  and  vocational  guidance 
services,  Americanization  classes,  student 
loan  funds,  recreation  leadership  courses, 
athletics,  summer  camps,  and  social  settle- 
ments; development  of  community  chests 
and  councils  of  social  agencies;  and  co-opera- 
tion with  established  social  agencies  in  their 
regular  work  and  in  campaigns  for  welfare 
legislation. 

In  choosing  projects  most  local  clubs  are 
free  and  willing  to  accept  suggestions  from 
social  agencies.  Service  clubs  are  reservoirs 
of  potential  personal  service  and  organiza- 
tion strength,  well  adapted  to  integration  in 
community  planning  programs. 
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1  For  the  addresses  of  these  organizations  see 
their  listings  in  Part  II— National  Agencies. 
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MENTAL  CLINICS.     See  Mental   Dis-      twelve  years.  Although  morons  are  trainable 

rather  than  educable,  they  may  be  cared  for 
in  public  schools  if  instruction  is  adapted  to 
their  limitations.  The  borderline  cases  are 
those  in  which  diagnosis  is  so  difficult  that 
they  may  be  classified  either  in  the  feeble- 
minded or  in  the  intellectually  subnormal 
group. 

Judgments  of  the  mentality  of  individuals 
by  thoughtful,  interested,  or  even  skilled 
observers  vary  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
important  and  necessary  to  use  a  method  of 
identifying  mentally  deficient  persons  which 
will  be  fair  to  them  and  to  the  communities 
to  which  they  belong.  Mental  tests  have 
been  very  widely  accepted  for  this  purpose. 
They  are  standardized  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  mental  capacities  of  normal  children 
of  successive  ages.  In  terms  of  the  intelli- 
gence quotient  (I.Q.),  and  for  the  purposes 
of  this  article,  the  mentally  deficient  group 
includes  all  persons,  children  or  adults,  whose 
intelligence  quotients,  based  on  the  14-year 
level,  are  85  or  below.1 

Intelligence  tests  are  indispensable  as  a 
means  of  making  preliminary  diagnoses,  and 
are  much  more  reliable— whatever  their  short- 
comings—than crude  judgments  based  on 
economic^ and  social  criteria.  After  the  test 
has  been  applied  by  a  duly  qualified  person 
it  is  essential,  however,  that  it  be  supple- 
mented by  a  thorough  examination  in  a 
clinic,  with  the  assistance  of  a  staff  large 
enough  to  give  all  examinations  necessary  for 
a  diagnosis  upon  which  treatment  may  un- 
hesitatingly be  based.  When  used  alone  or  as 
other  than  a  preliminary  detection,  such  tests 
can  be  misleading.  No  competent  psycholo- 
gist uses  them  alone  as  a  means  of  diagnosis. 


eases  and  Psychiatric  Clinics  for  Chil- 
dren. 

MENTAL  DEFICIENCY.^  The  term  "men- 
tal deficiency"  has  been  variously  defined. 
The  Committee  on  Problems  of  Mental  De- 
ficiency of  the  White  House  Conference  of 
19302  found  that  in  professional  literature 
and  in  legal  practice  it  was  used  synony- 
mously with  feeble-mindedness,  but  that  other 
authorities  used  it  to  include  both  the  feeble- 
minded and  the  intellectually  subnormal  or 
retarded.  The  more  inclusive  meaning  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  and  is  employed 
in  this  article. 

Classes  of  the  Mentally  Deficient 

The  number  of  mentally  deficient  persons 
was  estimated  by  the  Committee  to  be  15 
per  cent  of  the  population — 13  per  cent  intel- 
lectually subnormal  or  retarded  and  2  per 
cent  definitely  feeble-minded.  On  this  basis 
Dr.  Stanley  P.  Davies  has  estimated  15,960,- 
755  persons  in  the  United  States  to  be 
intellectually  subnormal  and  1,445,500  to  be 
feeble-minded.  By  a  somewhat  more  con- 
servative estimate,  based  on  other  samplings, 
Dr.  Davies  places  the  number  of  feeble- 
minded persons  at  about  1,000,000.  On  the 
latter  point  the  estimate  of  Dr.  C.  Stanley 
Raymond,  of  the  Wrentham  (Mass.)  State 
School  is  the  same  though  he  considers  only 
children  under  18  years  of  age.3  On  the  basis 
of  any  estimate  by  capable  persons  the 
number  of  mentally  deficient  persons  is  great 
enough  to  challenge  all  who  are  engaged  in 
education  or  social  work. 

Four  grades  of  the  feeble-minded  have 
been  distinguished.  From  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  these  are  idiots,  imbeciles,  morons, 
and  borderline  cases.  For  idiots  the  upper 
limit  of  mental  development  is  that  of  a 
three-year  old  child;  the  mental  age  of  imbe- 
ciles is  below  eight  years  and  of  morons 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  Mental 
Hygiene. 

2  See  The  Handicapped  Child,  p.  329. 

3  Proceedings  of  American  Association  on  Men- 
tal Deficiency,  1933.    p.  71. 


The  Modern  Program 

At  the  basis  of  the  modern  program  for  the 

mentally  deficient  lies  the  fact,  apparently 

1  An  I.Q.  is  the  ratio  between  an  individual's 
life-age  and  his  mental  age,  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  mind  of  a  normal  person  is  fully  de- 
veloped at  a  given  age  regarded  as  standard.  The 
age  of  14  is  used  by  the  committee  referred  to;  by 
other  authorities  the  age  of  16  is  standard.  On  the 
former  basis,  if  a  man  or  a  14-year-old  child  is 
found  to  have  the  mental  age  of  12  the  I.Q.  in 
either  case  is  85  (12  divided  by  14). 
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proved  by  the  work  already  done,  that  feeble- 
mindedness in  the  social  sense  can  frequently 
be  prevented  and  even  cured.  The  social  and 
industrial  shortcomings  which  characterize 
it  are  seen  to  be  frequently  the  results  of 
society's  failure  to  provide  suitable  training 
and  environment. 

Efforts  to  deal  constructively  with  the 
feeble-minded  have  been  retarded  by  com- 
monly held  beliefs  of  a  decade  or  two  ago 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  social 
failures.  The  evidence  against  that  opinion  is 
today  overwhelming.  The  earlier  conviction 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  a  proportion  of  men- 
tally deficient  persons,  appreciably  greater 
than  that  usually  estimated  in  the  general 
population,  is  to  be  found  among  the  inmates 
of  correctional  institutions.  One  reason  as- 
signed for  this  showing  is  the  fact  that  the 
mentally  deficient  are  more  easily  led  into 
delinquencies,  are  more  easily  caught,  and 
often  have  inadequate  legal  defense.  More- 
over, when  neglected  they  are  probably  more 
likely  to  be  delinquent  or  criminal  than  those 
of  normal  intelligence  similarly  exposed.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  however, 
that  generalizations  regarding  the  relation  of 
mental  deficiency  to  delinquency  and  crime 
must  be  made  with  extreme  caution.  It  is 
obvious  that  no  appreciable  amount  of  delin- 
quency or  crime  is  due  primarily  or  even 
chiefly  to  mental  deficiency  as  such.  Never- 
theless, deficiency  is  often  a  contributory 
cause  of  anti-social  behavior,  and  the  same  is 
true,  to  probably  a  greater  degree,  of  feeble- 
mindedness. 

Aside  from  sterilization,  to  be  referred  to 
later  in  this  article,  three  stages  in  the  mod- 
ern program  may  be  distinguished:  identi- 
fication and  registration,  training— either  in 
public  schools  or  institutions— and  after- 
care. The  work  is  almost  entirely  main- 
tained by  public  agencies. 

Identification  and  Registration 

In  any  comprehensive  program  in  the  field 
the  immediate  task  would  seem  to  be  the 
registration  of  all  the  definitely  feeble-minded. 
On  January  1,   1930,  however,  only  seven 


states1  had  established  central  systems  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  total  number  registered 
was  only  70,000.2  The  slow  progress  so  far 
made  doubtless  reflects  the  great  difficulties 
involved  in  registration  of  the  feeble-minded 
who  are  outside  of  schools.  For  children  of 
school  age  the  task  is  simple  since  compulsory 
education  is  general  in  the  United  States.  In 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  the  state  is 
divided  into  as  many  districts  as  there  are 
mental  hygiene  institutions,  and  by  each  of 
these  a  well-equipped  traveling  clinic  has 
been  established  for  service  to  all  public 
schools  in  its  district.  In  Connecticut,  Min- 
nesota, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  and  Wy- 
oming similar  clinics  have  been  organized 
by  state  institutions  or  agencies.  The  field 
service  of  these  clinics  is  available  on  request 
for  the  diagnosis  and  classification  of  retarded 
school  children  and  others  needing  such 
attention. 

Special  Classes  and  Centers 

Measured  by  the  number  of  mentally  defi- 
cient persons  with  whom  it  has  contact  the 
public  school  is  the  most  important  agency  in 
the  field.  According  to  the  White  House 
Conference  Committee  it  probably  receives  a 
few  children  of  imbecile  grade  and  all  of  the 
mentally  deficient  above  60  I.Q.  except  those 
— about  20  per  cent  of  the  total — who  come 
to  the  United  States  after  the  school  age  is 
passed.  A  majority  of  the  latter  are  never 
recognized  as  deficient.  Competent  authori- 
ties agree  that  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  mentally  deficient,  and  perhaps  only  one- 
third,  need  treatment  in  institutions  designed 
for  their  care.  Those  institutions,  however — 
which  are  filled  to  overflowing— have  avail- 
able space  for  less  than  a  fifteenth  of  the 
total  number.  Such  training  as  the  others 
receive  is  through  juvenile  courts,  family  wel- 
fare societies,  juvenile  training  schools,  pris- 
ons, and  other  social  agencies  in  which  they 

1  In  1934  definite  projects  of  this  type  were  re- 
ported from  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

2  The  Handicapped  Child  {supra  cit.),  pp.  352-353. 
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are  cared  for  not  as  mentally  handicapped 
persons,  but  merely  as  clients  of  the  different 
organizations. 

The  latest  available  figures  relating  to 
special  classes  for  mentally  deficient  children 
are  for  the  year  1928-1929.  During  that 
period,  according  to  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  there  were  46,625  children  in 
2,552  special  classes  for  the  mentally  handi- 
capped in  the  266  cities  which  reported.  But 
the  number  of  mentally  deficient  children  of 
school  age  for  whom  special  provisions  should 
be  made  in  public  schools  is  estimated  at 
about  3,000,000,  about  1,000,000  of  whom 
may  probably  prove  to  be  feeble-minded. 
When  such  children  are  identified  and  trained 
from  an  early  age  many  who  would  otherwise 
have  become  delinquents  maintain  them- 
selves as  harmless  or  even  useful  members  of 
society.  At  present,  however,  it  is  universally 
conceded  that  the  mentally  deficient  children 
selected  for  special  class  training  are  chiefly 
the  ones  who  already  show  behavior  disorders 
of  some  sort. 

Because  there  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  as 
to  what  constitutes  suitable  education  for 
these  handicapped  children  unnecessary  waste 
is  caused  in  many  of  the  programs.  The 
problem  is  to  train  them  in  social  habits 
through  which  they  may  reach  the  greatest 
degree  of  success  possible  to  their  mental 
ability.  In  progressive  special-classes  effort 
is  made  to  avoid  the  permanent  damage  to 
the  child's  personality  which  can  easily  result 
from  awareness  of  his  own  shortcomings. 
Well-ordered  activities  are  therefore  directed 
toward  overcoming  the  sense  of  social  failure. 

In  nearly  all  special  classes  large  use  is 
made  of  handwork,  both  for  the  development 
of  manual  skill  and  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing social  and  personal  habits,  industrial 
values,  and  the  like.  In  contrast  with  their 
limitations  in  academic  work,  many  special- 
class  pupils  show  considerable  skill  with  their 
hands.  Weaving,  clay  modeling,  wood  work, 
metal  work,  gardening,  sewing,  and  cooking 
are  commonly  provided. 

The  steadily  increasing  similarity  in  pro- 
gram and  purpose  of  elementary  schools  and 
special  classes  has  led  many  educators  to 


conclude  that  large  numbers  and  possibly  all 
of  the  mentally  deficient  might  be  properly 
trained  in  the  regular  grades.  It  is  certain 
that  most  of  the  mentally  deficient  are  now 
enrolled  in  these  grades,  but  no  recognized 
studies  on  a  large  scale  have  yet  been  made 
to  determine  if  they  are  being  adequately 
trained  there.  Compared  with  the  possibili- 
ties very  little  has  been  done  to  adapt  the 
general  curricula  to  the  needs  of  such  chil- 
dren. Although  vocational  courses  have  been 
introduced  there  has  been  no  clear-cut  policy 
in  selecting  the  vocations  for  which  these 
handicapped  children  are  to  be  trained;  this 
together  with  the  stigma  attaching  to  all  non- 
academic  courses  has  rendered  most  of  the 
courses  far  less  effective  than  they  might  be. 
A  well-organized  visiting  teacher  service  is 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  essential  in  the 
school's  program  for  this  class  of  children.  At 
present,  however,  such  service  is  so  limited 
that  few  mentally  deficient  children  are  bene- 
fited by  it. 

Institution  Care 

A  limited  number  of  mentally  deficient 
children— the  more  difficult  cases— are  not 
suitable  for  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 
Sometimes  "this  is  because  the  home  environ- 
ment is  so  poor  that  it  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  train  them  to  adjust  to  it. 
Ordinary  feeble-mindedness  or  mental  inferi- 
ority, if  uncomplicated  by  these  "plus  fac- 
tors," as  they  have  come  to  be  called,  are  not 
reasons  for  institution  placement. 

There  are  76  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded and  epileptic  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  population  of  72,283  according  to  the 
latest  available  figures.  Only  five  states  are 
without  facilities  for  this  type  of  case.  In 
addition  there  are  about  113  private  institu- 
tions, but  the  number  of  their  patients  is  very 
small.  These  institutions  all  together  do  not 
provide  sufficient  accommodations  for  even 
the  most  serious  cases.  It  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  the  public  schools  train  as 
many  of  the  feeble-minded  as  possible. 

Institutional  training  of  mental  defectives, 
like  that  offered  in  the  special  classes,  aims  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  develop  to  the 
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limit  of  their  capacity.  It  also  endeavors  to 
render  them  easier  to  live  with  and  less 
expensive  to  care  for  in  case  they  cannot 
achieve  social  self-direction  and  self-support. 
Those  of  the  higher  grades  it  prepares  if 
possible  for  return  to  the  community  as  self- 
supporting  and  well-disposed  members  of 
society.  Although  emphasis  in  the  educa- 
tional program  is  on  habit  and  social  training, 
academic  work  is  not  neglected  if  the  children 
are  able  to  grasp  it.  In  modern  institutions, 
as  in  the  best  special  classes,  academic  in- 
struction is  given  concretely  through  activi- 
ties organized  about  the  children's  interests. 

To  facilitate  the  training  program  many 
institutions  have  established  colonies  in  out- 
lying communities,  the  patients  being  em- 
ployed in  nearby  towns  and  cities.  Compara- 
tively few  persons  are  placed  in  any  one 
community,  the  total  being  determined  by 
the  opportunities  of  employment.  In  certain 
of  these  colonies  all  rental  costs  of  properties, 
and  also  a  large  part  of  the  other  mainte- 
nance costs,  are  covered  by  the  earnings  of 
inmates.  The  primary  objective  of  the  plan, 
however,  is  not  to  reduce  the  cost  of  care  but 
to  provide  practical  training  under  normal 
community  conditions  for  boys  and  girls  who 
show  promise  of  being  fitted  later  into  com- 
munity life. 

In  addition  to  carrying  on  their  primary 
functions  institutions  for  the  mentally  defi- 
cient have  contributed  much  to  the  theoret- 
ical study  of  the  problem.  By  using  the 
findings  of  their  research  departments  they 
have  kept  the  public  informed  as  to  the 
needs  and  possibilities  of  the  group  and  have 
shared  in  promoting  legislation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  training  in  connection 
with  the  public  school  systems  of  the  country. 

In  31  states  the  institutions  are  adminis- 
tered by  general  public  welfare  agencies 
variously  named,  which  are  responsible  for 
these  and  other  state  institutions;  and  in  9 
states  the  administration  is  by  state  depart- 
ments or  boards  of  mental  hygiene  responsible 
only  for  institutions  for  the  mentally  ill, 
feeble-minded,  and  epileptic.  In  three  addi- 
tional states  there  are  separate  boards  of 
managers  for  such  institutions,  and  the  one 


institution  in  North  Carolina  is  under  the 
joint  control  of  a  division  of  mental  health 
and  a  division  of  institutions. 

Because  it  is  desirable,  when  possible,  to 
train  the  high-grade  feeble-minded  and  the 
intellectually  subnormal  under  conditions 
approximating  those  they  will  meet  later  on, 
there  is  a  trend  toward  placement  in  foster  or 
boarding  homes  where  conditions  approach 
a  normal  home  situation. 

AJter-Care  and  Appraisals 

The  White  House  Conference  Committee 
on  the  Physically  and  Mentally  Handicapped 
was  emphatic  in  its  conclusion  that  no  matter 
what  type  of  training  is  given,  some  super- 
vision in  the  home  is  absolutely  necessary — 
particularly  after  the  period  of  training  in 
special  classes  or  institutions.  Elaborate 
programs  of  special  classes  and  occupational 
placement  are  heavily  handicapped  unless 
parents  are  helped  to  an  understanding  of 
the  child's  problems,  and  unless  periodic  ex- 
aminations are  given  to  determine  the  degree 
of  success  achieved  in  home  adjustment. 
Without  such  supervision  habits  that  have 
been  carefully  built  up  under  specialized 
training  may  be  destroyed.  Proper  super- 
vision is  at  present  extremely  difficult,  not 
only  because  of  adverse  family  and  com- 
munity attitudes  but  also  from  lack  of 
trained  personnel.  At  present  no  adequate 
provision  has  been  made  in  any  state  for  the 
systematic  supervision  of  special-class  chil- 
dren after  they  have  left  school.  Special- 
class  teachers  and  visiting  teachers,  where 
available,  usually  assist  children  in  making 
their  first  community  and  industrial  contacts. 
But  beyond  that  the  school  personnel  is  only 
occasionally  able  to  keep  in  touch  with 
former  pupils.  Some  supervision  in  this  field 
is  given  by  social  workers  in  welfare  agencies. 
It  applies,  however,  only  to  the  feeble- 
minded and  intellectually  subnormal  persons 
who  because  of  their  social  inadequacy  are 
referred  to  such  agencies.  Practically  all 
institutions  have  developed  parole  systems 
whereby  the  patients  who  show  promise  may 
be  returned  to  the  community  on  trial  and 
under  supervision.      On  January    1,    1931, 
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according  to  the  United  States  census,  there 
were  10,306  patients  on  parole  from  state 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  and  epilep- 
tic. In  1922  the  number  had  been  but  3,759. 
Several  studies  have  been  made  of  former 
special-class  pupils  who  lived  subsequently  in 
the  community.  After  an  investigation  made 
in  1933  for  the  American  Association  on 
Mental  Deficiency,  Dr.  Arthur  B.  Lord  as- 
serted that  persons  of  from  60  to  79  I.Q. 
are  "capable  of  self-supporting  citizenship." 
He  found  that  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
the  special-class  pupils  were  succeeding  "so- 
cially and  vocationally";  that  three-fourths 
of  their  homes  were  effective;  and  that  de- 
linquency is  "not  necessarily  a  characteristic 
of  this  group."  Dr.  Augusta  Bronner  in 
summarizing  three  independent  studies  con- 
cluded that  defectives,  even  those  who  in 
childhood  or  adolescence  present  problems 
serious  enough  to  warrant  referral  to  a  guid- 
ance center  for  study,  may  be  so  trained  that 
they  "stand  a  fair  chance  of  becoming  no 
great  burden  on  the  community." 

Sterilisation 

Twenty-four  states  now  have  laws  permit- 
ting sterilization  of  the  feeble-minded.  A 
survey  made  in  1926  showed  that  they  were 
functioning  satisfactorily  in  four  states,  and 
with  moderate  efficacy  in  eight  while  in  the 
remaining  states  operations  were  performed 
sporadically  or  not  at  all.  This  meager 
record  has  been  due  to  popular,  religious,  and 
scientific  opposition  and  to  questions  of  ad- 
ministrative procedure  and  of  constitution- 
ality. The  latter  question  was  settled  in  1927 
by  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  which  upheld  the  sterilization  statute 
of  Virginia. 

In  1930  the  American  Association  for  the 
Study  of  the  Feebleminded  went  on  record  in 
favor  of  selective  sterilization.  By  this  was 
meant  that  operations  for  the  prevention  of 
reproduction  should  be  performed  only  in  the 
case  of  patients  in  institutions  who  are  other- 
wise eligible  for  parole,  and  then  only  after 
all  medical,  psychological,  and  legal  safe- 
guards have  been  taken.  The  Committee  on 
Problems  of  Mental  Deficiency  of  the  White 


House  Conference  held  that  "it  was  fairly 
evident  that  feeble-minded  persons,  whose 
hold  upon  social  adequacy  is  always  pre- 
carious, should  not  run  the  risk  of  reproduc- 
tion, for  apart  from  the  possibility  of  inheri- 
tance of  their  condition,  the  added  burden  of 
rearing  children  would  ofttimes  jeopardize 
their  success  in  the  community."  It  was 
pointed  out  also  that  such  persons  as  parents 
"would  be  able  to  provide  only  a  feeble- 
minded environment,  a  handicap  which  should 
not  be  visited  upon  any  child,  whether  of 
low-grade  mentality  or  not." 

Training  Requirements  and  Opportunities 

The  more  progressive  states  require  teach- 
ers seeking  licenses  to  teach  special  classes  in 
this  field  to  have  training  somewhat  beyond 
that  specified  for  teachers  in  the  elementary 
grades.  The  additional  courses  which  are 
principally  emphasized  deal  with  clinical 
tests  and  measurements,  psychology  of  the 
defective  child,  principles  of  teaching  de- 
fective children,  and  handwork  for  subnormal 
children.  These  courses  do  not  in  fact 
prepare  a  teacher  to  train  mentally  deficient 
children.  They  merely  meet  the  legal  re- 
quirements. 

In  addition  to  a  considerable  number  of 
state  normal  schools  and  colleges,  educa- 
tional institutions  which  give  special  atten- 
tion to  these  subjects  include  the  follow- 
ing: Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
New  York  University;  University  of  Minne- 
sota; Brown  University;  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; Yale  University;  and  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. The  special  class  teacher  should  be 
nothing  less  than  a  good  teacher,  and  a  good 
teacher  is  not  made  by  merely  taking  courses 
which  fulfil  the  legal  requirements.  She  must 
avail  herself  of  every  opportunity  to  learn 
and  grow  through  experience  and  study. 
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MENTAL  DISEASES.1  The  social  signifi- 
cance of  mental  diseases  is  indicated  by  their 
prevalence,  their  disabling  effects,  and  the 
burdens  they  impose  on  society.  In  1934 
there  were  about  400,000  patients  resident  in 
hospitals  for  mental  disease  in  the  United 
States  and  the  number  is  increasing  by  about 
15,000  a  year.  The  increase  has  been  aug- 
mented by  the  economic  depression  which 
began  in  1929.  It  is  estimated  that  patients 
with  mental  disease  constitute  about  half 
of  the  total  hospital  patients  of  the  country. 
On  the  average  one  person  in  twenty-two 
will  spend  a  portion  of  his  life  in  a  hospital 
for  mental  disease. 

The  continuous  increase  in  mental  patients 
in  hospitals  is  due  in  part  to  the  more  general 
use  of  hospitals  for  the  care  of  sick  people, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  rate  of  incidence 
of  mental  disorders  is  actually  rising.  The 
principal  factor  in  such  increase  is  the  ad- 
vancing average  age  of  the  population;  for 
example,  mental  disease  with  arteriosclerosis 
is  much  more  prevalent  now  than  it  was 
thirty  years  ago. 

The  economic  loss  entailed  by  mental  ill- 
ness reaches  enormous  proportions.  To  build 
and  equip  a  modern  state  hospital  for  men- 
tal patients  requires  an  investment  of  from 
$3,000  to  $4,000  a  patient.  The  annual  per 
capita  cost  of  hospital  maintenance  ranges 
from  $200  to  $500  in  state  hospitals  and 
from  $1,500  to  $10,000  in  private  sanitaria. 
As  mental  disease  causes  complete  or  partial 
disability  for  long  periods  and  materially 
shortens  life,  the  loss  of  earnings  of  patients 
amounts  to  even  more  than  the  cost  of  hos- 
pital care.  Estimates  based  on  recent  sta- 
tistics indicate  that  the  annual  economic  loss 
on  account  of  mental  disease  in  this  country 
is  over  $700,000,000  a  year. 

This  article  will  discuss  the  institutional 
and  community  care  of  the  mentally  ill  and 
also  the  agencies  which  are  carrying  on  re- 
search and  preventive  work  in  the  mental 
field.  For  discussion  of  other  parts  of  the 
mental   health   program   see   Mental   Hy- 
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1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  Mental 
Hygiene. 
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giene,  Psychiatric  Clinics  for  Children, 
and  Psychiatric  Social  Work. 

Institutional  Overcrowding  and  Family  Care 
The  constant  increase  of  mental  patients  in 
nearly  every  state  since  the  beginning  of  state 
care  has  required  correspondingly  larger  ap- 
propriations year  by  year  for  maintenance 
and  for  hospital  construction.  Long  before 
the  depression  of  1929  many  state  hospitals1 
were  seriously  overcrowded.  In  a  few  states 
the  hospitals  became  so  full  that  applicants 
for  admission  could  not  be  received.  In  New 
York  large  bond  issues  have  been  voted  for 
hospital  construction. 

To  relieve  the  situation  and  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  building  new  institutions,  it  is 
proposed  to  place  patients  in  family  care  to 
a  greater  extent  than  has  previously  been 
attempted  in  this  country.  Massachusetts 
has  used  family  care  since  1885  for  a  small 
number  of  selected  patients;  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  number  occurred  in  1933.  New 
York  has  established  a  small  community 
system  of  family  care  for  mental  defectives  at 
Walworth.  About  forty  patients  were  being 
thus  cared  for  in  1934.  Other  states  are  con- 
sidering the  various  types  of  family  care  and 
it  seems  probable  that  further  developments 
in  this  field  will  be  seen  in  the  near  future. 

Almshouse  and  Prison  Care 

Although  prevailing  sentiment  is  strongly 
opposed  to  such  care  for  the  mentally  ill,  they 
may  still  be  found  in  almshouses,  jails,  and 
prisons  in  states  where  hospital  care  is  in- 
adequate. The  federal  census  of  institutions 
of  January  1,  1923,  showed  that  2,052  per- 
sons with  mental  disease  were  living  in  alms- 
houses. Although  later  data  are  not  avail- 
able, it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  mental 
patients  in  almshouses  has  been  increased  by 
the  present  depression. 

Several  states  have  separate  hospitals  for 
the  criminal   insane  but   other  states  still 

1  Since  the  only  hospitals  usually  administered 
by  state  governments  are  those  for  the  mentally 
ill,  the  term  "state  hospital"  ordinarily  refers  to 
such  institutions.  A  few  states,  however,  conduct 
general  hospitals  and  hospitals  for  tuberculous 
patients. 


house  this  class  of  mental  patients  in  special 
or  ordinary  wards  of  civil  state  hospitals  or 
keep  them  in  hospital  wards  of  prisons  and 
reformatories. 

Auspices 

The  hospital  care  of  mental  patients  de- 
volves principally  upon  state  governments, 
although  the  work  is  shared  by  the  federal 
government,  county  and  city  governments, 
and  private  institutions.  According  to  the 
federal  census  of  institutions  of  1933,  the  dis- 
tribution of  institutions  and  patients  on 
December  31,  1933,  was  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Hospitals  for  Mental  Disease, 

December  31, 

1933 

I.    Exclusive  of  Psychopathic  Hospit 

als 

Patients 

Patients 

Hospitals               Num- 

in 

on 

ber 

Hospitals 

Parole& 

State  hospitals                   171 

332,517 

42,304 

Other  public  hospitals 

Veterans'  hospitals          16 

13,910 

382 

County  hospitals             60 

19,996 

1,736 

Municipal  hospitals           7 

12,713 

1,239 

Private  hospitals               225 

10,141 

389,277 

409 

Total                         479 

46,070 

11.    Psychopathic 

Hospitals 

State  hospitals                       6 

446 

264 

County  hospitals                   1 

119 

Total                             7 

565 

264 

a  Includes  patients  otherwise  absent. 

Included  in  the  public  hospitals  are  23  fa- 
cilities of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
numerous  county  hospitals  in  various  states. 
Private  institutions  include  hospitals  or 
sanitaria  specially  equipped  for  the  care  of 
mental  patients  and  conducted  by  individ- 
uals or  corporations  as  business  or  philan- 
thropic undertakings.  In  addition  to  the  care 
of  mental  patients  in  its  own  facilities  the 
Veterans'  Administration  on  July  31,  1934, 
was  caring  for  2,641  mental  patients  in  gen- 
eral hospitals  and  87  in  tuberculosis  hospitals. 

A  few  states— particularly  Pennsylvania 
and  Wisconsin— make  use  of  county  hos- 
pitals for  the  care  of  mental  patients.  Since 
mental   hospitals   are   usually  overcrowded 
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there  is  a  steady  demand  that  local  general 
hospitals  be  prepared  to  care  for  mental  cases 
through  departments  where  selected  patients 
may  be  admitted  for  observation  and  inten- 
sive treatment,  at  least  pending  commit- 
ment, and  where  training  for  physicians  and 
nurses  may  be  given  in  this  field.  In  several 
states  many  acute  cases  of  mental  disease  are 
temporarily  cared  for  in  psychopathic  divi- 
sions of  general  hospitals,  such  as  that  of 
Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York  City.  Cases 
which  do  not  respond  to  treatment  within  a 
few  daysor  weeks  are  committed  to  stateor  pri- 
vate mental  hospitals  for  prolonged  treatment. 

Construction  and  Equipment 

The  planning  and  construction  of  hospitals 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  patients 
have  been  the  subject  of  intensive  study 
during  the  past  two  decades.  The  old  type  of 
asylum  construction  has  been  replaced  by  the 
cottage  type  or  group  type.  The  latter  per- 
mits adaptation  of  structure  to  special  uses 
and  promotes  the  classification  and  treat- 
ment of  patients  in  accordance  with  indi- 
vidual needs.  The  present  up-to-date  mental 
hospital  has  distinct  units  for  each  of  the 
following  purposes  or  groups:  reception,  in- 
firmary, medical  and  surgical,  tuberculous, 
and  continued  treatment.  The  optimum  size 
of  a  mental  hospital  was  formerly  much  dis- 
cussed, but  it  is  now  believed  that  the  size 
should  depend  on  the  needs  of  the  district  to 
be  served  and  on  the  facilities  available  on 
the  site  on  which  the  hospital  is  to  be  built. 

The  equipment  for  treatment  of  patients  in 
the  modern  mental  hospital  includes  labora- 
tories, diagnosticclinics,  physiotherapy  rooms, 
dental  offices,  occupational  therapy  centers, 
gymnasiums,  libraries,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
aimed  to  make  the  medical  and  surgical  unit 
of  the  mental  hospital  equal  in  facilities  to 
the  well-equipped  general  hospital. 

Institutional  Treatment  and  Parole 

Patients  are  given  modern  hospital  treat- 
ment for  physical  diseases  and  defects  and  in 
addition  are  given  special  treatment  for  their 
mental  disorders.    Upon  admission  each  pa- 


tient is  given  a  thorough  physical  and  mental 
examination,  his  personal  and  family  history 
is  obtained,  diagnosis  is  made,  and  appro- 
priate treatment  is  instituted.  Patients  pre- 
senting difficult  problems  are  considered  at 
staff  meetings.  Mental  hospitals  usually 
have  a  well-organized  division  of  occupational 
therapy  in  which  many  of  their  patients  re- 
ceive treatment.  Systematic  physical  train- 
ing, including  gymnastic  exercises,  drills,  and 
games,  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the 
occupational  treatment. 

Treatment  in  mental  hospitals  has  three 
principal  aims:  to  restore  physical  health, 
to  improve  behavior  and  social  attitudes,  and 
to  develop  self-control  and  self-determina- 
tion. In  other  words  the  aim  is  complete  res- 
toration of  normal,  physical,  mental,  and  so- 
cial functions.  In  the  majority  of  cases  treat- 
ment succeeds  in  part;  in  many  cases  com- 
plete recovery  ensues.  Standards  of  recovery 
vary  in  the  several  states  and  results  in  a 
given  hospital  vary  from  year  to  year.  In  the 
federal  census  of  state  hospitals  for  1932  the 
general  average  rates  were  15.0  patients  dis- 
charged as  recovered  for  each  100  admissions 
and  23.8  discharged  as  improved.  The  rates 
of  recovery  and  of  improvement  vary  widely 
in  the  several  psychotic  groups. 

The  average  period  of  hospital  life  of  pa- 
tients in  mental  hospitals  is  between  four  and 
five  years.  The  recoverable  cases,  however, 
usually  remain  in  the  hospital  less  than  one 
year.  Much  attention  has  been  given  in  re- 
cent years  to  the  rehabilitation  of  patients  in 
the  community  following  their  release  from 
mental  hospitals.  Patients  who  have  im- 
proved in  the  hospital  so  that  they  may  re- 
sume life  in  the  community  are  placed  on 
parole  or  given  leave  of  absence  under  the 
supervision  of  a  psychiatric  social  worker.  The 
term  "parole"  is  objectionable  because  of  its 
penal  connotation  but  it  is  still  in  common 
use.  Where  careful  discrimination  is  exer- 
cised in  placing  patients  on  parole  and  where 
the  patients  so  placed  are  given  adequate  su- 
pervision and  assistance,  return  to  the  hos- 
pital for  further  treatment  will  not  be  neces- 
sary in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

In  26  states  psychiatric  social  workers  are 
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employed  to  supervise  paroled  patients  and 
to  assist  them  in  adjusting  to  community  life. 
Such  workers  play  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  mental  hospitals.  They  constitute  the 
liaison  officers  between  the  hospital  and  the 
community,  between  the  patient,  the  phy- 
sician, and  the  relatives.  In  some  respects  the 
success  of  the  hospital  in  the  restoration  and 
rehabilitation  of  its  mental  patients  depends 
upon  the  efficiency  of  its  social  service  de- 
partment. See  Medical  Social  Work  and 
Psychiatric  Social  Work. 

Clinics  and  Other  Community  Services 

Further  aid  in  the  adjustment  of  paroled 
patients  is  given  by  mental  clinics  conducted 
by  state  or  general  hospitals.  The  patients 
visit  the  clinic  at  stated  intervals  and  talk 
over  their  problems  with  the  psychiatrist  in 
charge.  The  latter  gives  advice  and  counsel 
to  the  patients  and  instructions  for  follow-up 
work  to  the  social  worker. 

Mental  clinics  are  also  widely  used  as  agen- 
cies for  the  prevention  of  mental  disorders. 
Clinics  for  children  are  ordinarily  known  as 
child  guidance  clinics.  See  Psychiatric  Clin- 
ics for  Ch  i  ldren .  According  to  t  he  Directory 
of  Psychiatric  Clinics,  published  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Fund  in  1932,  there  were  674 
mental  clinics  in  operation  in  1931;  in  1928 
the  number  was  492,  and  in  1925,  318.  Of  the 
674  clinics  in  1931  only  50  were  exclusively 
for  adults.  The  official  personnel  in  each  of 
232  of  the  clinics  included  a  psychiatrist,  a 
psychologist,  and  a  psychiatric  social  worker. 
These  clinics  are  rendering  service  of  great 
value  to  the  people  living  in  rural  districts, 
villages,  and  small  cities  where  competent 
psychiatric  service  is  not  available.  Their 
effectiveness  as  agencies  of  prevention  cannot 
be  measured  but  it  is  known  that  they  give 
timely  help  to  many  incipient  cases  of  mental 
disease  and  aid  in  the  adjustment  of  many 
problem  children. 

The  state  mental  hospital  in  addition  to  its 
principal  function  of  caring  for  patients  with 
mental  disease  serves  as  a  community  train- 
ing center  for  mental  hygiene.  Internes, 
nurses,  social  workers,  attendants,  and  occu- 
pational therapists,  in  connection  with  their 


hospital  work,  receive  training  in  the  general 
principles  of  psychiatry  and  mental  hygiene. 
A  recent  development  of  much  significance  is 
the  affiliation  of  psychiatric  hospitals  with 
medical  schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving  ade- 
quate training  in  psychiatry  to  medical  stu- 
dents. Examples  are  seen  in  the  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center  in  New  York 
City,  in  which  the  State  Psychiatric  Institute 
and  Hospital  is  affiliated  with  the  Medical 
School  of  Columbia  University,  and  in  the 
Cornell-New  York  Hospital  Medical  Center, 
in  which  the  Psychiatric  Clinic  of  New  York 
Hospital  is  connected  with  the  Medical  School 
of  Cornell  University. 

Public  and  Private  Agencies 

In  the  more  populous  states  the  super- 
vision of  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental 
patients  is  vested  in  a  state  department  or 
board  or  in  a  division  or  bureau  of  a  state 
department  of  welfare.  Some  state  boards 
have  complete  control  over  the  personnel  and 
finances  of  the  institution;  others  have  con- 
trol of  finances  only;  while  others  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity.  In  many  states  hospitals 
are  partly  controlled  by  local  boards  of  man- 
agers or  visitors.  The  tendency  in  present 
legislation  is  to  strengthen  the  control  by 
state  departments. 

The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene since  its  organization  in  1909  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  movement  to  secure  adequate 
hospital  care  for  mental  patients  throughout 
the  country.  The  Committee  has  made  sev- 
eral comprehensive  surveys  of  state  systems, 
and  has  rendered  substantial  aid  to  states  in 
raising  standards  of  care  of  mental  patients. 
In  recent  years  it  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
the  movement  for  the  prevention  of  mental 
disease  and  delinquency,  and  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  psychiatric  training  of  physicians 
in  medical  schools.  Through  its  bureau  of 
statistics,  it  has  co-operated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Psychiatric  Association  in  the  adoption 
of  a  standard  classification  of  mental  dis- 
orders and  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
system  of  records  and  statistics  in  the  state 
hospitals  for  mental  disease  throughout  the 
United  States. 
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MENTAL  HYGIENE.*  The  purpose  of  the 
mental  hygiene  movement  is  the  preservation 
and  promotion  of  mental  health,  which  is 
conceived  to  be  the  highest  development  and 
most  harmonious  integration  possible,  at 
each  age  level,  of  the  physical,  instinctive, 
emotional,  and  mental  powers  of  personality. 
The  condition  of  mental  health  makes  it 
possible  for  the  individual  to  realize  to  the 
utmost  his  potentialities  for  happy  and  effi- 
cient living,  and  to  function  in  a  manner 
which  brings  the  maximum  of  satisfaction  to 
himself,  to  those  with  whom  he  associates  in 
personal  relationships,  and  to  the  society  in 
which  he  lives.  A  mental  disorder  usually 
represents  a  disturbance,  a  disharmony,  or  an 
imbalance  in  the  development  or  expression 
of  the  varied  forces  which  blend  to  form  the 
total  personality.  It  results  in  frustration, 
rigidity,  friction,  unhappiness,  and  a  variety 
of  compensatory  personality  and  behavior 
disorders— symptoms  of  the  inner  psychic 
struggle  and  disrupting  tension  existing  be- 
tween opposing  tendencies— and  prevents  a 
healthy  flexibility  in  meeting  the  demands  of 
changing  life  situations.  Because  of  the 
multiplicity  of  causes  which  may  contribute 
to  maladjustments,  treatment  must  be  based 
on  a  well-rounded  study  of  the  whole  person- 
ality, including  physical,  emotional,  mental, 
and  social  factors. 

The  Program  and  Its  Relation  to  Other  Fields 
In  its  effort  to  promote  mental  health  the 
mental  hygiene  movement  is  concerned  with 
the  establishment  of  an  adequate  number  of 
hospitals  and  institutions  for  the  mentally 
sick  and  defective;  with  improvement  in 
methods  for  the  scientific  study,  treatment, 
and  care  of  institutional  patients  and  with 
their  social  supervision  after  discharge;  with 
legislative  reforms  in  the  laws  relating  to 
these  handicapped  groups;  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  wards  for  nervous  and  mental 
patients  in  general  hospitals;  and  with  the 
development  of  out-patient  and  community 
mental  hygiene  and  child  guidance  clinics  for 
the  early  study  and  treatment  of  incipient 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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personality  and  behavior  disorders.  See 
Mental  Deficiency,  Mental  Diseases, 
and  Psychiatric  Clinics  for  Children. 

The  movement  stimulates  the  develop- 
ment in  protective  agencies,  courts,  and  insti- 
tutions for  juvenile  and  adult  delinquents  of 
facilities  for  the  physical  and  mental  study 
and  treatment  of  behavior  disorders.  See 
Behavior  Problems.  Among  its  goals  are 
an  effective  community  program  for  the  early 
recognition  of  children  with  physical  and 
mental  defects,  for  the  treatment  of  all 
remedial  defects,  and  for  adequate  provision 
in  educational  systems  of  differentiated  types 
of  training,  community  supervision,  and  vo- 
cational placement.  Medical  schools  are 
encouraged  to  develop  their  psychiatric  teach- 
ing programs,  their  psychiatric  clinical  and 
mental  hospital  facilities,  and  to  recognize 
mental  hygiene  as  an  indispensable  element 
in  all  medical  practice. 

While  the  mental  hygiene  movement  has 
been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
individuals,  it  has  become  more  and  more 
evident  that  many  accepted  social  institu- 
tions, traditional  customs,  and  methods  of 
dealing  with  human  beings— and  also  the 
philosophy,  organization,  and  methods  of  the 
existing  economic  and  industrial  system- 
have  developed  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
preservation  and  promotion  of  mental  health 
in  the  individuals  affected  by  these  stereo- 
typed patterns  is  often  a  well-nigh  impossible 
goal.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  essential, 
therefore,  that  efforts  be  focused  upon  a 
progressive  modification  of  social  institutions 
and  agencies  which  vitally  affect  the  mental 
health  of  large  groups,  so  that  the  principles, 
methods,  organization,  and  practices  in  use 
may  more  successfully  conserve  mental  health 
and  contribute  to  the  growth  of  personality. 

Mental  hygiene  has  profoundly  influenced 
the  professional  fields  of  social  work,  nursing, 
education,  law,  and  the  ministry,  and  the 
educational  program  of  the  movement  is 
directed  toward  making  it  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  training  of  all  these  groups.  The 
training  of  parents  in  mental  hygiene  has 
been  considered  of  special  importance,  and 
parent-training  and  child  study  groups  have 


freely  absorbed  and  utilized  the  knowledge 
made  available.1  The  applicability  of  men- 
tal hygiene  to  almost  all  areas  of  human  life 
is  so  immediate  that  the  field  has  also  mark- 
edly influenced  artists,  dramatists,  authors, 
historians,  biographers,  and  others  in  even 
more  remote  realms  of  art  and  science. 

The  processes,  principles,  and  practice  of 
mental  hygiene  have  been  chiefly  derived 
from  the  fields  of  psychiatry,  psychoanalysis, 
psychology,  and  social  case  work.  The 
practice  of  clinical  psychiatry  in  institutions 
—for  mental  diseases,  mental  defects,  and 
delinquents— resulted  in  an  accumulation 
of  knowledge  and  techniques  which  came 
through  the  intensive  case  by  case  study  of 
the  entire  life  history  of  individual  patients. 
It  soon  became  clear  to  leaders  in  the  field 
that  many  of  the  final  results  thus  revealed 
might  have  been  prevented  had  the  patient 
been  reached  with  therapeutic  procedures  at 
an  earlier  stage  in  the  evolution  of  his  condi- 
tion. Psychiatric  clinics  were  therefore  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  juvenile  courts  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  threatened  individuals 
at  an  earlier  age;  community  child  guidance 
clinics  were  organized  to  aid  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  social  workers  in  the  study  and 
treatment-  of  maladjusted  school  children; 
and  habit  clinics  were  developed  to  give 
special  attention  to  infants  and  preschool 
children.  The  field  of  psychology  contributed 
knowledge  and  techniques  for  the  evaluation 
of  the  intellectual,  educational,  and  voca- 
tional potentialities  of  the  patient  and  for  the 
discovery  of  special  abilities  and  disabilities. 
The  methods  of  social  case  work  were  utilized 
for  securing  an  understanding  of  the  pa- 
tient's family  background  and  history,  of  the 
personalities  and  relationships  in  the  home, 
and  of  the  educational,  vocational,  and  com- 
munity setting  and  adjustments. 

All  methods  for  the  study,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  personality  and  behavior  dis- 
orders were  profoundly  influenced  and  en- 
riched by  the  knowledge  and  techniques 
derived  from  the  field  of  psychoanalysis. 
Through  the  study  of  the  neuroses,  the  lead- 
ers in  this  field  evolved  methods  for  reaching 

lSee  Parent  Education. 
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and  analyzing  the  unconscious  instinctive 
drives  and  repressed  wishes  of  the  personality 
and  for  interpreting  fantasies,  dreams,  and 
neurotic  symptoms.  They  evolved  theories 
as  to  the  stages  of  emotional  development 
through  which  the  personality  matures  and 
threw  much  light  on  the  life  situations  and 
mental  mechanisms  by  which  this  process  is 
thwarted.  A  technique  of  psychotherapeutic 
procedure  was  developed  to  free  the  inhibited 
energies  of  the  individual,  encourage  further 
emotional  growth,  and  re-integrate  the  per- 
sonality on  a  healthier  functional  basis. 

Mental  Hygiene  Clinics  and  Educational  Ac- 
tivities 

The  chief  organized  instrument  through 
which  the  mental  hygiene  movement  now 
functions  is  the  mental  hygiene  or  psychiatric 
clinic.  The  staff  of  this  clinic  usually  includes 
a  psychiatrist,  a  psychologist,  and  one  or 
more  psychiatric  social  workers.  Such  clinics 
have  been  established  in  various  communities 
as  integral  parts  of  public  or  private  educa- 
tional systems  or  institutions  of  primary, 
secondary,  or  higher  grades.  They  are  also 
maintained  in  connection  with  family  and 
children's  case  work  agencies,  institutions 
caring  for  dependent,  neglected,  or  delin- 
quent children,  and  similar  institutions  for 
adults;  nursing  and  health  agencies;  social  set- 
tlements, day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools; 
and  industrial  organizations.  In  each  of  these 
settings  widely  varied  conditions  and  prob- 
lems of  adjustment  have  been  explored,  and 
fresh  knowledge  as  to  the  mental  health 
needs  of  people  in  different  life  situations  has 
emerged.  See  Mental  Diseases  and  Psy- 
chiatric Clinics  for  Children. 

Special  grants  by  foundations— such  as  the 
Commonwealth  Fund,  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, and  Spelman  Fund  of  New  York— have 
made  clinical  centers  available  for  psychiatric 
study,  teaching,  and  research  and  have  pro- 
vided fellowships  for  the  training  of  psychia- 
trists, psychologists,  psychiatric  social  work- 
ers, and  visiting  teachers. 

In  connection  with  several  of  the  emer- 
gency relief  agencies  psychiatric  clinical  serv- 
ice has  been  established  for  the  study  and 


treatment  of  acute  mental  and  emotional 
disorders  resulting  from  the  strain  of  pro- 
longed unemployment  and  economic  inse- 
curity. Psychiatric  service  and  psychiatric 
social  workers  are  contributing  to  the  federal 
program  for  the  care  of  transients.1  The 
transfer  of  the  burden  of  relief-giving  from 
private  to  public  agencies  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  some  private  family  case  work 
agencies  to  concentrate  on  the  study  and 
treatment  of  families  in  which  destructive 
family  relationships,  behavior  disorders,  and 
mental  maladjustments  play  a  predominant 
role  in  family  disintegration.  In  this  new 
field  there  is  an  increased  need  for  psychiatric 
clinical  services  and  for  social  workers  trained 
in  mental  hygiene.  Ministers,  churches,  arid 
denominational  organizations  are  becoming 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  need  for 
preparing  young  people  for  marriage  and 
homemaking  and  for  providing  clinical  facili- 
ties for  the  adjustment  of  marital  and  family 
problems;  in  these  endeavors  mental  hygiene 
is  considered  to  be  of  primary  importance. 
See  Family  Counsel.  Progress  has  also  been 
made  in  the  integration  of  mental  hygiene  and 
pediatrics,  a  recent  study  showing  that  in 
some  twenty-one  centers  experiments  were 
being  made  in  the  mental  hygiene  training  of 
pediatricians. 

Because  the  clinics  primarily  serve  indi- 
viduals who  have  already  developed  dis- 
orders, and  because  they  can  reach  only  a 
small  proportion  of  persons  who  may  need 
their  services,  much  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  importance  of  educating  other  com- 
munity groups  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  mental  hygiene.  Professional  workers  from 
the  family,  children's,  and  nursing  fields  have 
received  periods  of  training  in  psychiatric 
clinics,  and  experienced  psychiatric  social 
workers  have  been  added  to  the  staffs  of 
these  agencies  to  act  as  consultants  and  to 
carry  on  educational  activities.  Courses  in 
mental  hygiene  as  well  as  physical  hygiene 
are  now  included  in  the  required  curricula  of 
a  few  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities.     Mental  hygiene  is 


1  See  Transient  and  Homeless  Persons  and 
Unemployment  Relief. 
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increasingly  incorporated  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  training  offered  in  medical 
schools,  normal  and  teacher-training  institu- 
tions, theological  seminaries,  schools  for  busi- 
ness executives  and  personnel  managers, 
schools  for  the  training  of  probation  officers 
and  prison  officials,  schools  of  social  work, 
nursing,  law,  and  home  economics,  and  in 
courses  offered  for  the  training  of  parents  in 
homemaking  and  child  management.  In 
other  words  mental  hygiene  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  element  in  the 
training  of  all  individuals  and  professions 
having  special  responsibility  for  the  educa- 
tion, guidance,  and  training  of  personality. 

Institutions  and  Agencies 

Public  agencies  occupy  a  dominant  posi- 
tion in  providing  mental  hygiene  facilities 
and  services.  Among  the  federal  agencies  are 
the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  in  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Child  Hygiene  Division 
in  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  the  Division  of 
Special  Problems  in  the  Office  of  Education. 
Under  the  supervision  of  the  first-named 
Division  psychiatric  service  is  provided  in 
federal  prisons  and  reformatories.  A  very 
large  number  of  psychiatric  clinics,  wards, 
and  hospitals  are  operated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

All  state  governments  but  three  provide 
separate  institutions  for  the  mentally  dis- 
eased and  for  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic. 
Of  621  hospitals  in  1934,  with  a  total  of 
498,955  beds  for  mental  patients,  those  oper- 
ating under  public  auspices  provided  96.5 
per  cent  and  privately  managed  institutions 
3.5  per  cent  of  the  beds  available.  In  the 
past  decade  the  number  of  public  hospital  beds 
for  mental  patients  increased  47  per  cent  and 
private  hospital  beds  17  percent.  Out-patient 
psychiatric  clinics  were  operated  by  120  of 
the  621  institutions.  See  Mental  Diseases. 

State  bureaus  or  departments  of  mental 
hygiene  have  been  established  in  nine  states 
for  the  development  and  co-ordination  of 
state  institutional  and  clinical  programs,  and 
for  education,  professional  training,  and  re- 


search in  the  field.  Ten  states  provide  some 
psychiatric  and  psychological  service  for  the 
study  and  treatment  of  inmates  of  state 
reformatory  and  correctional  institutions. 
Psychological  services  for  the  diagnosis  and 
classification  of  state  wards  and  for  providing 
local  communities  with  testing  facilities,  and 
bureaus  or  personnel  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  special  education  for  handicapped 
children,  have  been  maintained  in  about  nine 
different  states.  Nine  states  operate  a  series 
of  mental  hygiene  clinics  for  children.  Of  568 
communities  having  psychiatric  clinics  for 
children,  510  are  provided  with  this  service 
by  state-controlled  agencies.  Several  states, 
including  California,  Illinois,  and  Ohio,  pro- 
vide special  agencies  or  institutes  for  juvenile 
research. 

Much  of  the  leadership  in  the  mental 
hygiene  movement  has  come  through  the 
activities  of  private  agencies.  In  1909  Clif- 
ford Beers  was  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
which  began  active  work  in  1912. l  In  addi- 
tion to  its  many  other  activities  the  Com- 
mittee assists  local  communities  in  planning 
mental  hygiene  projects,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  clinical  programs.  About 
sixteen  privately-supported  state  socie- 
ties for  mental  hygiene— one  with  five  city 
branches  and  another  with  thirteen  city  and 
county  units— and  about  ten  independent 
city  societies  are  in  operation.  These  agen- 
cies, through  lectures,  courses,  libraries,  pub- 
lications, and  advisory  and  consultation  serv- 
ices, educate  the  community  and  organize  for 
the  study  of  local  mental  health  needs  and 
for  the  development  of  mental  hygiene  re- 
sources. They  also  encourage  the  inclusion  of 
mental  hygiene  in  the  training  of  various 
professional  groups  and  stimulate  research. 

The  Massachusetts  Program 

A  somewhat  clearer  picture  of  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  mental  hygiene  and  psychiatric 
services  function  may  possibly  be  given  by 
describing  the  Massachusetts  program. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene  undertakes  to  educate  the  public  in 

1  See  its  listing  in  Part  II. 
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matters  relating  to  mental  hygiene  and  aids 
in  the  organization  of  such  services.  At 
present  its  main  activity  is  in  the  field  of 
public  school  education.  A  mental  hygiene 
survey  of  the  state  teachers  colleges  has  just 
been  completed  and  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years  professional  courses  on  mental  hygiene 
for  teachers  will  be  provided. 

The  State  Department  of  Mental  Diseases 
supervises  eleven  state  hospitals  for  mental 
diseases,  one  for  epileptics,  three  state  insti- 
tutions for  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  Boston 
Psychopathic  Hospital.  The  last  named  is  an 
institution  for  the  training  of  professional 
personnel  as  well  as  for  the  study  and  treat- 
ment of  various  phases  of  mental  disorder 
and  personality  difficulty. 

The  hospitals  conduct  61  psychiatric  clinics 
for  the  aftercare  of  discharged  patients  and 
for  the  study  and  treatment  of  maladjusted 
individuals  referred  from  the  community. 
Some  of  these  are  established  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  hospitals  and  others  are  traveling 
clinics  serving  more  remote  communities. 
The  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  of  the 
Department  of  Mental  Diseases  conducts 
eight  habit  clinics  for  problem  children  of 
preschool  age  and  the  Division  of  Mental 
Deficiency  is  responsible  for  fifteen  traveling 
school  clinics  for  the  examination  of  retarded 
or  problem  school  children.  A  full-time 
psychiatrist  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory,  and  a  psychiatrist  and 
a  psychologist,  both  on  full  time,  serve  the 
juvenile  correctional  institutions  and  the  Re- 
formatory for  Women.  About  eight  psychi- 
atric clinics  are  conducted  by  general  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries.  Psychiatric  service 
for  college  students  is  furnished  by  Harvard 
University  and  Smith  and  Wellesley  Colleges. 
Two  psychiatrists  are  on  the  medical  staff  of 
the  Boston  Municipal  Court.  A  Co-operative 
Psychiatric  Service  aids  the  family  welfare 
agencies  in  Boston,  and  the  Judge  Baker 
Guidance  Center  co-operates  with  the  Boston 
Juvenile  Court  and  the  children's  case  work 
agencies.  A  Study  Home  for  Problem  Chil- 
dren, under  the  New  England  Home  for 
Little  Wanderers,  is  a  center  for  the  observa- 
tion, study,  and  retraining  of  children  in  the 


care  of  the  children's  agencies.  The  Out- 
Patient  Department  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  has  a  psychiatric  clinic  for 
adults  and  children.  There  is  also  a  12-bed 
ward  for  patients  needing  hospital  care  and 
more  intensive  study.  Clinical  training  is 
provided  for  theological  students  at  the 
Worcester  and  Foxborough  State  Hospitals, 
two  Boston  churches  offer  psychiatric  service 
for  their  parishioners,  and  there  is  a  mental 
hygiene  consultant  and  supervisor  on  the 
staff  of  the  Community  Health  Association. 
Courses  in  mental  hygiene  subjects  are  of- 
fered in  the  curricula  of  educational  institu- 
tions and  in  schools  for  professional  training 
in  the  state. 
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MINIMUM  WAGE.    See  in  Labor  Legis- 
lation. 

MORMON  SOCIAL  WORK.    See  in  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

MOTHERS'  AI D.1  The  first  mothers'  aid  law 
was  passed  in  1911;  10  years  later  40  states 
had  passed  some  kind  of  mothers'  assistance 
laws;  and  20  years  later  the  number  was  45, 
with  only  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Caro- 
lina with  no  legislation  of  this  type.  Alabama, 
which  had  no  system  of  public  poor  relief 
when  the  depression  began,  enacted  a  law  in 
July,  1931,  authorizing  the  counties  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  care  of  dependent  children 
under  18  years  of  age  in  their  own  homes; 
but  as  this  was  not  limited  to  children  need- 
ing long-time  care,  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
poor-relief  statute  rather  than  mothers'  aid 
legislation. 

Mothers'  pension  laws  were  to  end  the  sep- 
aration of  mother  and  child  on  the  ground  of 
poverty  alone.  Their  enactment  constituted 
public  recognition  of  the  fact  that  long-time 
care  must  be  provided  for  children  whose 
fathers  were  dead,  incapacitated,  or  had  de- 
serted; that  security  at  home  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  program;  and  that  it  can  be 
provided  for  the  whole  group  of  children  only 
by  public  provision  for  care  in  their  own 
homes. 

Social  workers  have  generally  agreed  that 
the  dependent  children  for  whom  care  with 
their  mothers  should  be  provided,  assuming 
always  the  reasonable  competence  of  the 
mothers  to  perform  the  duties  of  housekeeper 
and  mother,  are  those  whose  fathers  are  dead, 
divorced,  or  have  deserted  them;  who  are 
not  married  to  their  mothers;  who  are  in 
prison;  or  who  are  unable  to  support  them 
because  of  physical  or  mental  disease. 

Scope    of    Laws    and    Their    Administrative 
Agencies 
Twenty  states— Colorado,   Florida,   Indi- 
ana, Kansas,   Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ne- 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


braska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mex- 
ico, North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Rhode 
Island,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wiscon- 
sin—as well  as  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
included  in  their  legislation  all  the  foregoing 
types  of  what  may  be  called  approved 
mothers'  aid  families.  The  laws  of  all  the 
45  states  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  article  include  the  widowed  mother  left 
without  resources  for  the  support  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  unable  to  earn  enough  to  pay  for 
their  support  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
vide proper  supervision  for  them.  Many, 
perhaps  most,  legislators  knew  such  women 
personally,  and  the  popular  demand  for 
mothers'  assistance  legislation  was  to  meet 
their  needs.  Social  workers  have  been  gener- 
ally responsible  for  widening  the  scope  of 
these  laws  to  include  other  children  in  need 
of  long-time  care  because  the  normal  wage- 
earner,  the  husband  or  father,  could  not  for 
one  reason  or  another  be  counted  on  to  sup- 
port his  wife  and  children.  By  1931  only  Con- 
necticut and  Utah  restricted  mothers'  aid  to 
widows.  In  10  states — Colorado,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Missis- 
sippi, Nevada,  NewHampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Washington— and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, statutes  provide  that  the  assistance  may 
be  granted  to  any  needy  mother  or  to  any 
mother  with  dependent  children. 

But  even  in  jurisdictions  where  the  law  is 
broad  in  scope,  it  is  the  widow  who  usually 
receives  allowances.  For  example,  in  New 
York  State1  the  number  of  women  to  whom 
mothers'  aid  was  granted  in  1933,  classified 
by  the  status  of  their  husbands,  was  as 
follows : 

Husband's  Status  Women 

Dead  19,201 

In  state  prison  390 

In  state  hospital  for  the  insane  1,012 
Permanently  incapacitated  and  in 

hospital  132 

Deserted  for  two  years  705 

Has  tuberculosis  and  in  sanitarium  476 
Has  tuberculosis;  discharged  from 

hospital  142 

Total  22,058 

1  Report  of  State  Supervisor,  Boards  of  Child 
Welfare,  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 
1934. 
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In  a  large  number  of  the  states— 17  out 
of  the  37  states  with  local  administration — 
the  juvenile  court  is  given  the  administra- 
tion of  these  laws.  In  13  states  the  responsi- 
bility is  placed  upon  the  county  commissioners 
or  local  officials  who  administer  the  poor- 
laws,  and  in  7  states  upon  county  welfare 
boards.  Questions  as  to  whether  the  juvenile 
courts  should  be  given  this  purely  administra- 
tive responsibility,  as  well  as  whether  the 
county  should  have  to  bear  the  whole  cost, 
have  been  frequently  raised  in  recent  years. 

After  the  passage  of  these  laws  there  was  a 
progressive  increase  in  the  number  of  coun- 
ties making  grants  in  states  which  had  adopted 
only  permissive  legislation,  waiting  lists  were 
reduced,  the  size  of  grants  tended  to  increase, 
and  administrative  practices  improved. 

Families  Aided  and  Si{e  of  Grants 

As  to  the  numbers  receiving  the  benefits 
of  this  legislation  figures  are  not  available 
for  the  early  years,  but  reports  made  to  the 
United  States  Children's  Bureau,  some  in 
1921  and  some  in  1923,  showed  45,825  fami- 
lies receiving  aid,  and  in  1931,  93,620,  an  in- 
crease due  primarily  to  the  larger  number  of 
counties  granting  aid.  In  the  more  than 
93,000  families,  253,298  children  were  receiv- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  grants.  As  reports 
were  not  received  from  some  242  counties  in 
17  states,  it  may  be  assumed  that  by  1931 
the  number  of  children  under  care  was  ap- 
proaching 300,000.  Reports  as  to  the  num- 
ber legally  entitled  to  this  type  of  assistance 
and  not  receiving  it  are  not  available.  In 
many  counties  applications  are  not  investi- 
gated when  available  funds  have  been  allo- 
cated, and  mothers  eligible  for  assistance 
often  do  not  apply  when  they  know  funds  are 
exhausted.  In  most  states,  therefore,  the 
number  on  the  waiting  list  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  It  is  sometimes  estimated  that 
as  many  as  300,000  more  children  should  be 
receiving  assistance. 

In  11  states— Arizona,  Colorado,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi,  Rhode  Island,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin— and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  law  provides  that  the  amount 


of  the  grant  may  be  adjusted  according  to 
the  needs  and  resources  of  the  individual 
family.  In  New  York  State  aid  is  restricted 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  cost  of  insti- 
tutional care,  and  in  the  other  33  states  the 
statute  specifies  the  maximum  grant  for  each 
child— usually  for  a  month— and  10  states 
fix  a  further  limit  on  the  amount  that  may  be 
granted  to  any  individual  family. 

The  average  grant  per  family  for  Decem- 
ber, 1933,  as  reported  to  the  United  States 
Children's  Bureau  by  20  states,  was  as 
follows: 


Massachusetts 

$52.89 

Rhode  Island 

48.01 

Connecticut 

44.75 

New  York 

42.50 

Pennsylvania 

34.61 

Maine 

31.36 

New  Hampshire 

28.16 

New  Jersey 

27.71 

Minnesota 

26.37 

Wisconsin 

25.83 

Michigan 

25.40 

Delaware 

23.00 

Indiana 

22.04 

Illinois 

21.38 

Oregon 

19.80 

Ohio 

19.77 

Vermont 

18.92 

Arizona 

16.46 

North  Carolina 

15.07 

Florida 

9.76 

In  many  of  the  states,  and  especially  those 
of  the  middle  west,  the  monthly  grant  varies 
greatly  from  county  to  county,  the  amount  in 
the  large  urban  centers  being  usually  much 
higher  than  in  the  rural  districts.  While  the 
grants  in  a  large  number  of  counties  have 
been  too  low  to  provide  the  kind  of  care  and 
security  which  it  was  intended  that  these 
laws  should  make  possible  for  dependent 
children,  they  have  usually  been  consider- 
ably higher  than  emergency  relief  grants,  and 
there  is  much  less  uncertainty  as  to  their  con- 
tinuance. 

State  Participation 

A  state  contribution  to  the  cost  of  mothers' 
pensions,  if  skilfully  administered,  provides 
an  excellent  means  of  encouraging  counties 
to  make  adequate  appropriations.  It  devel- 
ops some  uniformity  in  standards  of  investi- 
gation, amount  of  grant,  and  so  forth,  and 
collection  from  a  larger  area  is  fairer  from  a 
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taxation  standpoint.  It  -is,  therefore,  encour- 
aging that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
recent  years  in  the  number  of  states  that 
have  made  provision  for  some  form  of  state 
participation  in  the  administration  of  moth- 
ers' aid.  In  14  states— California,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  Mexico,  North  Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia, 
Vermont,  and  Wisconsin— a  state  contribu- 
tion has  been  authorized  although  in  some 
an  appropriation  has  either  not  been  made 
or  has  been  very  small.  In  New  Jersey  ad- 
ministrative costs,  including  investigation 
and  supervision  of  families,  are  paid  by  the 
state,  while  in  Arizona  and  New  Hampshire 
both  allowances  and  administrative  costs  are 
so  paid. 

Results  of  the  Depression 

With  bank  and  business  failures  and  wide- 
spread unemployment  reducing  savings,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  the  number  of  needy 
mothers  eligible  for  mothers'  aid  would  in- 
crease. The  survey  made  by  the  United 
States  Children's  Bureau  in  December,  1933, 
showed  that  the  number  receiving  benefits  in 
states  reporting  both  in  1931  and  1933  had 
increased,  but  that  the  appropriations  had 
either  decreased  or  failed  to  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  numbers.  In  nine 
of  the  largest  cities  (or  counties  containing 
these  cities)  the  percentage  change  in  the 
amount  expended  and  in  the  families  aided 
between  1929  and  1933  was  as  follows: 


Percentage  Change  Between 
1929  and  1933 


Cities 
New  York 
Chicago 
Los  Angeles 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Boston 
Milwaukee 


In  Amount 
Expended 

+48 

-15 

+92 

+  14 

+  11 

+55 

+  19 

+55 
+  106 


In  Families 
Aided 
+50 
-12 
+  110 
+31 
+70 
+61 
+30 
+62 
+68 


It  is  clear  that  Chicago  reduced  its  intake 
so  as  not  to  lower  its  standards  of  aid,  while 
Detroit  lowered  standards  greatly  in  order 
to  assist  larger  numbers. 


Most  mothers'  assistance  laws  were  passed 
when  it  was  generally  accepted  that  the 
smallest  local  unit  of  government  should  pay 
for  all  social  services— including  education  and 
health  as  well  as  relief,  probation,  and  so 
forth— and  should  choose  for  itself  from  per- 
missive legislation  what  the  local  forms  of 
relief  should  be.  This  meant  that  in  many 
counties  children  needing  aid  have  never  re- 
ceived it  because  the  county  decided  against 
the  proposal.  While  the  trend  before  1929 
was  toward  an  extension  of  the  number  of 
counties  giving  aid,  reports  to  the  United 
States  Children's  Bureau  showed  that  be- 
tween 1931  and  1933,  90  counties  in  12  states 
which  had  previously  granted  mothers'  aid 
had  cancelled  all  grants,  while  21  counties  in 
9  states  were  paying  grants  in  1933  though 
they  had  not  done  so  in  1931,  making  a  net 
loss  of  69  counties  during  the  period. 

During  the  recent  depression  years  many 
mothers'  pension  families  have  been  cared 
for  on  emergency  unemployment  relief  funds. 
Sample  studies  made  in  several  communities 
indicate  that  the  persons  in  these  families  are 
about  4  per  cent  of  the  persons  cared  for  on 
unemployment  relief  funds.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  state  or  local  communities 
will  assumeTull  support  of  all  families  which 
should  be  receiving  mothers'  aid  at  this  time. 
If  they  are  so  removed  from  unemployment 
relief,  it  has  been  argued,  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  pay  at  least  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  mothers'  aid  grants.1 

The  Future 

Mothers'  aid  legislation  was  passed  be- 
cause experience  had  shown  that  even  with 

1  Since  this  article  was  prepared  the  President's 
Committee  on  Economic  Security  reported,  on 
January  17,  1935,  in  favor  of  a  plan,  which  the 
President  approved,  of  federal  grants-in-aid  to  the 
states  for  allowances  to  mothers  with  dependent 
children,  these  grants  to  be  on  the  basis  of  half 
the  state  and  local  expenditures  for  the  purpose 
(a  third  of  the  entire  cost)  and  to  be  conditioned 
on  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  mandatory 
state  laws  and  on  the  submission  of  approved  plans 
assuring  minimum  standards  in  investigation, 
amounts  of  grants,  and  administration.  Senator 
Robert  F.  Wagner  immediately  introduced  a  bill, 
known  as  the  "Economic  Security"  bill,  one  divi- 
sion of  which  is  based  upon  this  recommendation. 
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much  supplemental  help  from  a  relief  agency 
the  unskilled  mother  could  not  earn  sufficient 
money  to  support  her  children  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  adequate  supervision  for 
them,  and  that  the  results  of  encouraging  her 
to  undertake  the  double  burden  of  wage- 
earner  and  home-maker  frequently  resulted 
in  her  breakdown  and  the  demoralization  of 
the  children.  The  movement  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  safeguarding  of  the  child's  own  home. 
It  represented  a  revolt  against  the  break-up 
of  homes  on  the  ground  of  poverty  alone,  and 
against  the  low  standards  and  generally 
humiliating  effect  of  home  relief  under  the 
poor-law.  It  was  because  public  assistance 
was  so  inadequate  and  private  charity  so  un- 
certain that  mothers'  aid  was  so  greatly 
needed.  Moreover,  foster  home  or  institu- 
tional care,  both  more  expensive  and  less  de- 
sirable if  the  children's  mothers  were  reason- 
ably competent,  were  frequently  used  when 
it  would  have  been  much  better  to  keep  the 
family  home  intact.  But  a  new  question  has 
now  arisen  in  view  of  the  proposal,  urged  on 
every  hand,  that  the  old  poor-law  be  repealed 
and  a  well-administered  system  of  public  as- 
sistance instituted  instead.  If  that  much- 
needed  change  is  accomplished,  should  moth- 
ers' aid  be  continued  in  a  separate  category  ? 
The  principle  underlying  mothers'  aid  is  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  old  age  pensions.  It  is  not 
socially  desirable  that  mothers  who  receive 
such  aid  should  be  employed.  While  they  and 
their  families  often  present  many  health  and 
personality  problems,  the  most  important 
form  of  assistance  which  the  mother  needs  is 
financial,  to  be  continued  until  the  children 
are  ready  to  go  to  work.  There  are,  therefore, 
a  number  of  reasons— chief  of  which  is  the 
importance  of  security  for  these  children, 
who  will  need  long-time  care— why  mothers' 
aid  should  be  continued  and  developed,  and 
not  merged  so  as  to  lose  its  identity,  in  ap- 
propriations or  administration,  with  the  re- 
lief program. 
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MOTION  PICTURE  STANDARDS 
PROMOTION.1  This  article  relates  to  ac- 
tivities for  promoting  desirable  standards  in 
the  production,  distribution,  and  exhibition 
of  motion  pictures  as  a  form  of  public  enter- 
tainment. Active  organized  interest  in  this 
matter  may  be  placed  in  at  least  five  cate- 
gories: (a)  constructive  criticism,  (b)  govern- 
mental control,  (c)  boycott,  (d)  research  and 
publication,  and  (e)  local  program  planning. 
Within  each  of  these  classifications  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  methods  of  procedure.  There 
is  also  some  overlapping  among  them. 

Constructive  Criticism 

Previewing  groups  representing  various 
organizations  undertake  to  see  all  motion 
pictures  prior  to  their  release.  They  present 
their  comments  to  the  producing  and  import- 
ing agencies  as  a  guide  to  future  productions, 
and  issue  classified  lists  periodically  in  which 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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films  are  rated  as  to  their  suitability  for 
different  types  of  audiences.  The  seven 
organizations  judging  pictures  in  Hollywood 
unite  in  their  estimates  of  pictures  as  suitable 
for  the  following  general  audiences:  "chil- 
dren," "adolescents,"  "family,"  or  "adults"; 
or  as  "not  recommended."  In  some  instances 
reviewing  groups  not  in  accord  with  the 
judgment  of  the  others  record  their  views  in 
some  such  statement  as  the  following:  "The 
Women's  University  Club  objects  to  this 
picture  for  children  because  of  too  realistic 
cruelty  in  details."  The  seven  previewing 
organizations  are: 

National    Society,    Daughters    of    the    American 

Revolution 
National  Society  of  New  England  Women 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
California  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
Women's  University  Club 
Southern  California  Council  of  Federated  Church 

Women 

Other  prominent  previewing  and  listing 
groups  are  the  National  Board  of  Review  of 
Motion  Pictures,  East  Coast  Preview  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Motion  Picture  Bureau  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Catholic  Alum- 
nae. The  National  Board  of  Review  has  both 
adult  and  junior  previewing  groups.  Unlike 
the  others  the  Catholic  Alumnae  Bureau 
lists  only  the  pictures  that  it  endorses.  Its 
ratings  are  "good,"  "very  good,"  and  "excel- 
lent." 

A  part  of  the  procedure  in  "constructive 
criticism"  is  the  publication  of  annotated 
lists.  In  addition  to  the  bulletins  of  the 
various  previewing  organizations,  several 
magazines — including  the  Parents  Magazine 
and  the  Educational  Screen — print  these  lists 
or  combinations  of  them.  The  Catholic 
Alumnae  send  out  a  weekly  broadcast  over  a 
nation-wide  hook-up  of  24  stations,  describ- 
ing the  endorsed  pictures  and  commenting  on 
pictures  in  process  of  production.  Some  of 
the  publishers  of  motion  picture  lists  have 
their  representatives  sit  in  with  one  or  more 
of  the  previewing  groups  to  check  up  on 
special  pictures.     The  newspapers,  in  their 


drama  sections,  quite  generally  list  and  com- 
ment upon  the  latest  releases.  The  Public 
Relations  Department  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Producers  and  Distributors  of  America  issues 
an  annotated  list  of  the  "best  of  the  month." 
The  following  statement  heads  these  lists: 
"Select  your  pictures.  Go  to  those  you  know 
are  of  fine  type.  Stay  away  from  those  that 
you  know  are  trashy  or  objectionable.  Your 
admission  ticket  is  a  definite  contribution 
toward  setting  standards  of  production." 
The  purpose  of  all  these  efforts  is  to  dis- 
courage the  production  of  undesirable  pic- 
tures and  to  stimulate  patronage  for  the 
worthy  ones,  to  the  end  that  increasingly 
higher  standards  shall  prevail  in  the  motion 
picture  industry. 

Governmental  Control 

Many  states  and  cities  have  laws  and 
ordinances  designed  to  protect  the  public 
from  indecent  or  repulsive  exhibitions  or 
those  that  tend  to  incite  to  crime.  Purveyors 
of  amusements  who  violate  these  regulations 
are  liable  to  fine,  imprisonment,  and  the  can- 
celing of  their  licenses.  The  effectiveness  of 
such  legislation  depends  upon  complaint  be- 
ing made  of  alleged  violations  and  successful 
prosecution  in  the  courts.  Those  who  con- 
sider that  this  is  not  enough  protection  argue 
that  complaints  are  not  likely  to  be  made  and 
that  conviction  with  adequate  penalty  sel- 
dom results.  Furthermore,  it  is  contended 
that  the  harm  has  already  been  done,  and 
that  at  best  only  a  warning  against  future 
offenses  can  be  hoped  for. 

Some  of  those  who  doubt  the  effectiveness 
of  citizen  agencies  working  constructively 
with  producers,  distributors,  and  exhibitors, 
and  who  look  upon  laws  against  improper 
exhibitions  as  slight  protection,  turn  to  some 
form  of  official  censorship.  Censorship  boards 
exist  in  Kansas,  Maryland,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  A  considerable 
number  of  cities  exercise  some  special  form  of 
motion  picture  control,  either  by  the  police  or 
the  licensing  agency,  or  in  a  few  instances  by 
a  semi-official  citizens'  reviewing  committee. 

The  Federal  Motion  Picture  Council  in 
America  and  the  National  Woman's  Christian 
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Temperance  Union  favor  federal  supervision 
of  motion  picture  production  and  trade  prac- 
tices. Bills  introduced  in  Congress  by  the 
Council  forbid  block  booking  and  blind  leas- 
ing, and  provide  for  federal  inspection  of 
films  before  they  are  licensed  for  interstate 
commerce.  A  license  might  be  refused  to  any 
film  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  does  not  conform  to  the 
code  of  ethics  adopted  by  the  motion  picture 
industry  in  1930. 

State  laws  and  city  ordinances  of  a  quite 
different  character  from  those  already  men- 
tioned make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  an  ex- 
hibitor to  admit  children  unless  accompanied 
by  parent  or  guardian.  The  upper  age  limit 
varies  from  13  to  16.  The  chief  object  in  this 
legislation  is  to  protect  the  children  from 
physical  hazards  such  as  fire  and  panic,  and 
from  the  advances  of  designing  persons  in  the 
dimly-lighted  theater.  In  some  cases  the  law 
allows  the  admission  of  unaccompanied  chil- 
dren if  a  licensed  matron  is  employed  by  the 
exhibitor  and  the  children  are  seated  in  a 
section  separate  from  the  adults.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  observers  these  laws  have 
not  been  very  successful.  Unaccompanied 
children,  with  the  admission  money  in  their 
hands,  solicit  strangers  to  purchase  tickets 
for  them  and  to  accompany  them  into  the 
theater.  The  eight  states  which  have  laws 
of  one  type  or  another  for  the  regulation  of 
children's  attendance  at  motion  picture  ex- 
hibitions are:  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. Many  cities  also  have  ordinances  of 
this  kind. 

Boycott 

A  special  campaign  against  indecent  mo- 
tion pictures  was  initiated  by  the  Catholic 
Church  in  November,  1933,  at  a  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  of  the  bishops  of  the 
United  States.  At  that  meeting  the  Catholic 
Bishops  Committee  on  Motion  Pictures  made 
its  report  of  a  study  of  the  motion  picture 
business.  The  report  pointed  out  "the  vast- 
ness  of  the  motion  picture  industry,  its 
almost  universal  appeal  to  the  people,  its 


dangerous  power,  and  its  abuse  of  oppor- 
tunity by  production  of  lustful  and  depraved 
pictures."  The  campaign  took  form  under 
the  name  of  the  Legion  of  Decency;  and 
representatives  of  other  religious  bodies  were 
invited  to  join  in  a  concerted  movement  to 
boycott  indecent  films  and  the  theaters  in 
which  films  so  designated  were  exhibited. 
The  Catholic  Church  issued  a  list  of  motion 
pictures,  which  has  since  been  revised  from 
time  to  time,  in  which  films  were  classified  as 
"Unobjectionable,"  "For  adults  only,"  and 
"Indecent."  Members  of  the  Legion  of  De- 
cency, young  and  old,  pledged  themselves 
to  remain  away  from  theaters  showing  pic- 
tures in  the  "Indecent"  list.  The  Protestant 
and  Jewish  groups  have  indicated  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  purpose  of  this  movement 
but  have  not  subscribed  officially  to  the 
method. 

The  Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Dis- 
tributors of  America  have  responded  by 
reaffirming  their  purpose  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  self-regulation  in  harmony  with  the 
standards  desired  and  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic. Emphasis  was  immediately  placed  on  the 
production  of  pictures  suitable  for  family 
audiences  with  the  result  that  in  the  past 
few  months  there  has  been  a  notable  increase 
in  the  number  of  fine  productions.  The  stand 
taken  by  the  churches  has  strengthened  the 
hand  of  those  in  the  motion  picture  industry 
who  have  worked  for  higher  standards  and 
has  given  pause  to  those  who  made  imme- 
diate box-office  returns  their  sole  objective. 
The  chief  danger  in  the  present  situation  is 
that  the  public  may  not  respond  to  the 
support  of  better  pictures  sufficiently  to  make 
their  continuance  economically  possible.  A 
necessary  accompaniment  to  the  banning  of 
undesirable  pictures  is  the  support  of  the 
desirable  ones. 

Research  and  Publication 

The  Motion  Picture  Research  Council  was 
formed  several  years  ago  to  conduct  surveys 
and  research  in  an  effort  to  provide  a  scien- 
tific basis  for  motion  picture  improvement 
with  reference  chiefly  to  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren.   The  Payne  Fund  made  available  the 
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necessary  funds,  and  the  co-operation  of  psy- 
chologists and  sociologists  from  several  uni- 
versities and  colleges  —  Chicago,  Iowa  State, 
New  York,  Ohio  State,  Pennsylvania  State, 
and  Yale— was  secured  for  making  the 
studies.  Answers  were  sought  for  such  ques- 
tions as  the  following:  "What  sort  of  scenes 
do  the  children  of  America  see  when  they 
attend  the  theaters?  How  do  the  mores 
depicted  in  these  scenes  compare  with  those 
of  the  community?  How  often  do  children 
attend?  How  much  of  what  they  see  do  they 
remember?  What  effect  does  what  they 
witness  have  upon  their  ideals  and  attitudes? 
Upon  their  sleep  and  health?  Upon  their 
emotions?  Do  motion  pictures  directly  or 
indirectly  affect  the  conduct  of  children?  Are 
they  related  to  delinquency  and  crime,  and, 
finally,  how  can  we  teach  children  to  dis- 
criminate between  movies  that  are  artistically 
and  morally  good  and  bad?"  The  results 
have  been  published  in  the  nine  volumes 
named  at  the  close  of  this  article.  The 
Research  Council  has  held  conferences  to 
discuss  the  findings  and  to  consider  means  for 
making  them  effective,  and  has  gone  on 
record  as  favoring  federal  legislation  to  pre- 
vent block  booking  and  blind  selling,  in  order 
that  exhibitors  may  have  greater  freedom  in 
program  making. 

Local  Program  Planning 

In  many  communities  there  are  volunteer 
groups  seeking  to  influence  motion-picture 
program-making  in  their  neighborhood  thea- 
ters in  the  interest  of  children  and  of  a  wider 
range  of  adult  patronage.  They  are  variously 
known  as  motion  picture  study  clubs,  better 
films  committees,  and  so  forth.  They  seek  to 
establish  working  relations  with  the  exhibitors 
and  co-operate  in  promoting  attendance  at 
specially  arranged  programs.  Children's  mat- 
inees are  sponsored  and  information  is  broad- 
cast concerning  forthcoming  programs  of 
special  merit.  Since  the  federal  motion 
picture  code  permits  an  exhibitor  to  cancel  10 
per  cent  of  the  pictures  for  which  he  has 
contracted  through  block  booking,  the  local 
planning  groups  encourage  exhibitors  to  exer- 
cise that  right  in  the  case  of  undesirable  films. 


The  classified  and  annotated  lists  prepared 
by  the  previewing  groups  are  consulted,  and 
schools,  libraries,  churches,  and  clubs  are 
advised  of  outstanding  pictures  that  are 
scheduled  for  exhibition.  Libraries  frequently 
stimulate  the  use  of  reference  material  on  the 
subjects  of  such  film  productions.  Programs 
suitable  for  family  audiences  are  encouraged. 
Teachers  of  English  use  selected  motion 
pictures  as  practical  aids  in  their  class  work 
and  as  a  means  of  promoting  motion  picture 
appreciation  and  more  discriminating  audi- 
ences. 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng- 
lish has  prepared  study  guides  for  a  large 
number  of  photoplays  such  as  "Great  Expec- 
tations," "Treasure  Island,"  "Anne  of  Green 
Gables,"  and  "The  Little  Minister."  The 
Motion  Picture  Foundation  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  been  organized  re- 
cently to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  exhibition  of  films 
suitable  for  family  audiences.  The  Motion 
Picture  Theater  Owners  of  America  have  sent 
recently  to  their  members  a  statement  point- 
ing out  the  desirability  of  securing  local 
community  criticism  and  suggestions  on  pro- 
gram making. 

Summary  Statement 

In  each  of  the  categories  briefly  described 
above  are  large  numbers  of  people  earnestly 
striving  for  a  common  objective— the  raising 
of  standards  in  the  motion  picture  industry. 
They  differ,  however,  in  the  method  that 
seems  to  them  most  effective  in  achieving 
that  end.  The  problem  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  motion  pictures  are  easily  available 
to  individuals  of  all  ages,  all  types  of  intel- 
lect, and  the  whole  range  of  environmental 
influence.  Many  of  those  working  for  im- 
provement in  motion  picture  programs  are 
interested  also  in  the  possibilities  that  lie  in 
the  use  of  films  for  formal  education,  religious 
education,  and  character  building,  and  to 
some  extent  these  interests  are  involved  in 
the  use  of  photoplays  for  entertainment  pur- 
poses to  which  this  article  is  specifically 
addressed.  The  fact  that  there  is  such  wide- 
spread interest  and  deep  concern  is  evidence 
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of  the  important  place  that  motion  pictures 
have  come  to  occupy  in  human  welfare. 
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MUNICIPAL  LODGING  HOUSES.  See 
Transient  and  Homeless  Persons. 

MUSIC.   See  in  Recreation. 

NATURALIZATION.  See  Immigrants  and 
Their  Children. 

NATURE  STUDY.   See  Recreation. 

NEGLECTED  CHILDREN.  See  Child 
and  Youth  Protection  and  Foster  Care 
for  Children. 

NEGROES.1  Two  general  social  facts  affect 
the  theory  and  practice  of  social  work  among 
Negroes.  First,  white  people  generally  be- 
lieve that  their  group  is  superior  and  the 
Negro  group  inferior,  and  some  Negroes  ac- 
quiesce in  this  belief.  It  is  based  upon  views 
ranging  from  notions  about  inferior  inborn 
physical  and  mental  traits  connected  more  or 
less  with  group  differences  such  as  skin  color, 
head  forms,  or  other  bodily  measurements, 
to  ideas  about  removable  handicaps  due  to 
bad  environment.  Second,  there  is  the  fact 
of  separation  or  segregation  of  racial  groups. 
This  is  the  result  partly  of  past  practices  in 
racial  relations  and  partly  of  current  beliefs 
that  there  should  be  separation  between 
white  and  Negro  people  as  a  measure  of 
safety  and  integrity  for  both  groups,  especi- 
ally as  a  safeguard  for  the  white  group. 
Segregation  takes  the  form  of  separate 
schools,  residential  neighborhoods,  churches, 
and,  in  the  South,  separate  accommodation 
on  railroads,  street  cars,  buses,  and  even 
cemeteries.  The  social  forces  and  conflicts 
tied  up  with  these  facts  give  birth  to  friendly 
or  unfriendly  attitudes.  The  former  lead  to 
co-operative  action.  The  latter  show  them- 
selves in  race  prejudice,  hostility,  or  indiffer- 
ence on  the  one  side,  and  suspicion,  bitter- 
ness, and  deception  on  the  other. 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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Superiority-inferiority  beliefs  and  segre- 
gation thus  grounded  are  the  main  factors 
underlying  many  of  the  so-called  race  prob- 
lems such  as  lynching,  disfranchisement,  in- 
dustrial exclusion,  residential  segregation, 
and  so  forth.  For  discussions  of  these  prob- 
lems readers  are  referred  to  encyclopedias 
and  to  the  references  to  literature  at  the 
end  of  this  article.1 

These  racial  factors  underlie  most  of  the 
economic  and  social  handicaps  of  American 
Negroes  and  largely  control  the  character 
and  extent  of  social  work  among  Negroes. 
They  frequently  determine  whether  agencies 
and  services  for  Negroes  shall  be  provided 
along  with  those  for  the  white  community  or 
separately.  Nearly  if  not  all  types  of  social 
problems  among  Negroes  take  on  a  changed 
aspect  because  of  these  factors.  The  result- 
ing public  opinion  and  social  patterns  from 
the  past  so  dominate  current  practice  of  wel- 
fare agencies  that  equal  or  even  similar  stand- 
ards for  whites  and  Negroes  are  not  applied. 
Negroes,  accordingly,  are  either  deprived  of 
certain  services  altogether,  or  are  provided 
for  as  a  rule  through  facilities,  methods,  and 
personnel  of  lower  standards. 

The  Handicaps  of  Negroes 

The  economic  and  social  handicaps  of 
Negroes  due  to  their  environment,  physical 
and  social,  past  and  present,  are  the  factors 
with  which  social  work  can  and  should  deal. 
Their  main  handicaps  may  be  classified  as 
follows : 

1.  Economic  handicaps.  In  this  category 
are  inadequate  income  due  to  difference  in 
wages  because  of  current  color  discrimina- 
tion or  local  custom  in  which  race  or  color  is  a 
factor;  irregular  or  uncertain  employment; 
uncertain  tenure  of  Negroes  on  jobs  and  their 
share  of  the  unemployment  which  affects  all 
workers;  lack  of  facilities  and  opportunities 
for  training  for  industrial  or  agricultural 
work;  lack  of  vocational  guidance;  and  ex- 
cessive labor  of  Negro  women  and  child 
labor  on  farms  and  plantations.  All  these 
conditions  directly  or  indirectly  have  a  throw- 


1  See  Embree,  Feldman,  and  James  W.  Johnson, 
infra  cit. 


back  upon  the  problems  which  social  agen- 
cies must  handle.  In  addition  is  the  serious 
handicap  of  bad  housing,  which  is  both  eco- 
nomic and  social.  Among  Negroes  it  is  com- 
bined with  low  income  and  the  fact  that  rent 
exploitation  is  made  easier  by  racial  segrega- 
tion. It  consists  of  house  overcrowding, 
room  overcrowding,  and  the  generally  un- 
wholesome conditions  of  slum  dwellings.  The 
rapid  migration  to  urban  centers  and  the 
forced  segregation  of  expanding  Negro  city 
populations  make  these  housing  conditions 
more  acute. 

2.  Health  handicaps.  Discriminations  in 
this  field  have  left  Negroes  to  the  ravages  of 
many  preventable  diseases  and  given  such 
maladies  greater  prevalence.  Included  are 
neglect  by  county  and  municipal  authorities, 
particularly  by  health  boards  and  depart- 
ments; discrimination  in  provision  or  use  of 
hospitals  and  clinics;  exclusion  of  Negro  phy- 
sicians, surgeons,  and  nurses  from  public  and 
private  hospital  staffs;  relative  inadequacy  of 
beds  for  Negro  tubercular  patients  where 
separate  provision  is  the  practice;  absence  or 
inadequacy  of  tuberculosis  sanatoria  for  Ne- 
groes; and  the  greater  inadequacy  of  public 
health  nurses  among  them  in  cities,  towns, 
and  open  country. 

3.  Family  and  community  disorganization. 
The  custom  of  slavery,  which  "tore  asunder 
the  strongest  family  ties,"  and  the  collapse 
of  stable,  organized  family  life  during  and 
following  the  Civil  War  appear  today  in  ille- 
gitimacy, dependency,  loose  conjugal  rela- 
tions, desertion  and  non-support,  and  other 
evidences  of  family  disorganization.  The  eco- 
nomic handicaps  already  described  strengthen 
the  disruptive  forces.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  wholesome  family  foundations  have  de- 
veloped from  the  home  life  of  free  Negroes 
and  of  freedmen,  in  spite  of  economic  up- 
heaval, urban  migration,  miscegenation,  and 
a  generally  unfavorable  social  environment, 
past  and  present. 

The  many  unorganized  Negro  communi- 
ties, especially  those  which  have  grown  with- 
out much  internal  cohesion  during  the  urban 
migration  of  the  past  25  years,  give  rise  to 
special  problems  of  technique,  personnel,  and 
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financial  support,  when  efforts  are  made  to 
bring  about  organized  activities  within 
them.  They  have  had  little  indigenous  or  im- 
ported organized  life  apart  from  their  churches 
and  fraternities.  There  is  also  less  group 
leadership  and  weaker  group  organization  for 
self-help,  with  the  added  disability  of  poorer 
opportunities  for  training  leaders  and  fewer 
economic  resources  for  organizational  sup- 
port. 

4.  Delinquency,  crime,  dependency,  and 
deficiency.  Sectional  studies  before  the  de- 
pression indicated  that  Negro  delinquency 
as  a  whole  was  higher  than  the  Negro's  pro- 
portion of  the  total  population,  even  after  al- 
lowance was  made  for  the  attitude  of  white 
police  officers,  more  convictions  and  larger 
prison  terms  on  similar  evidence  for  Negroes 
than  for  whites,  and  so  forth;  but  Negro 
crime  was  decreasing.  It  has  increased,  how- 
ever, during  the  depression,  in  the  belief  of 
qualified  authorities,  with  the  increase  of  un- 
employment, poverty,  and  low  incomes,  and 
the  denial  of  jobs  and  other  racial  discrimi- 
nations. 

Juvenile  delinquency  among  Negroes  has 
close  connection  with  the  larger  employment 
of  Negro  mothers  away  from  home,  larger 
proportion  of  child  labor,  limited  incentives 
and  opportunities  for  Negro  youth,  and  the 
insecurity  of  broken  homes.  Negroes  had 
more  women  workers  and  more  child  workers 
in  1930  than  any  other  group  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration (FERA)  reported  that  in  1933  al- 
most twice  as  great  a  proportion  of  Negroes 
were  receiving  relief  as  were  whites.  There 
are  no  adequate  data  on  the  number  of  Negro 
defectives.  The  number  in  institutions  is  no 
index  because  of  the  inadequacy  or  non-exist- 
ence of  institutional  care  provided  for  the 
race  in  states  with  large  Negro  populations. 

5.  Leisure-time  handicaps.  Lack  of  whole- 
some recreation  for  both  Negro  children  and 
adults — due  to  urban  crowding  and  to  race 
discrimination  in  public  parks,  playgrounds, 
museums,  and  other  facilities  where  the  races 
are  segregated— and  the  neglect  by  private 
philanthropy   in    providing   these   facilities 


have  opened  the  way  for  cheap  commercial 
interests  which  often  pander  to  vice  while 
they  exploit  their  victims.  Church  programs 
among  Negroes  provide  inadequately  or  not 
at  all  the  opportunities  for  dramatic,  musical, 
literary,  and  vocational  training  which  are 
necessary  for  profitable  use  of  leisure  time. 

6.  Inadequate  services.  This  category  em- 
braces a  type  of  handicap  which  is  mainly  the 
outcome  of  hostile  or  indifferent  race  atti- 
tudes. It  shows  itself  most  frequently  in 
absence  of  fire,  sanitary,  health,  or  other 
municipal  facilities;  in  the  failure  of  social 
agencies  to  make  provision  for  colored  clien- 
tele; in  their  failure  to  provide  colored  work- 
ers for  colored  districts  or  clients,  or  their 
provision  of  inferior  workers;  in  the  poor 
physical  accommodations  often  provided  for 
colored  clients;  and  in  the  lack  of  enforce- 
ment of  protectivelawsregardingdelinquency, 
juvenile  employment,  school  attendance, 
housing,  and  indoor  and  outdoor  public  re- 
lief. In  addition  the  fears,  suspicion,  and  dis- 
trust of  the  rank  and  file  of  Negroes  toward 
private  social  agencies,  staffed  by  whites,  in- 
terfere with  use  of  these  services  and  prevent 
participation  in  joint  movements,  with  the 
result  that  the  Negro  masses  are  left  to 
demagogues  and  radical  zealots  and  give 
financial  support  to  enterprises  which  net 
them  little  or  no  returns  in  service  or  ad- 
vancement. 

Employment  of  Negroes  in  Social  Agencies 

Social  work  for  Negroes  is  administered 
under  both  public  and  private  auspices.  Ac- 
tivities which  are  entirely  or  largely  private 
are  considered  in  a  later  section.  The  extent 
to  which  special  attention  is  given  to  Negro 
clients  or  to  Negroes  as  a  group  in  the  popu- 
lation is  roughly  indicated  by  the  employ- 
ment of  Negroes  as  staff  members.  The  most 
comprehensive  figures  available  on  that  point 
were  collected  by  the  Atlanta  School  of  So- 
cial Work  in  1932  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Forrester  B.  Washington.  Those  figures, 
used  textually  by  Dr.  Washington  in  the 
Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933,  are  presented 
in  tabular  form  on  page  292.  Employment 
in  both  public  and  private  agencies  is  covered. 
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Employment  of  Negroes  in  Social  Agencies, 
Public  and  Private,  1932 


Fields 


Negro   Cities     Insti- 
Workers  lutions 


Local    public   welfare  depart- 
ments 70b       a 
Family  welfare  work  270b    65 
Visiting  housekeeping  3        3 
Travelers  aid  16 


Children's  case  work 
Visiting  teaching 
Big  brother  and  sister  work 
Protective  work  for  girls  and 

women 
Orphanages 
Day  nurseries 
Nursery  schools 
Homes  for  delinquents 
Girls'  protective  homes 


Homes  for  the  aged 

Medical  social  work 
Tuberculosis 
Public  health  nurses0 


Business    corporations'    indus- 
trial welfare  work  4 


63b 

20 

7 

7 

3 

i 

3 

i 
4 

3 

16 

16 

25 

22 

22 

30 

3 

3 

3 

25 

30 

30 

5 

3 

5 

8 

5 

8 

18 

6 

15 

13 

549 

28  states 

Probation 

126 

61 

Policewomen 

23 

14 

Court  and  prison  work 

1 

Parole 

4 

2 

Settlements    and    community 

centers 

66 

48 

Y.M.C.A.'s 

59 

30 

Industrial  work  by  Y.M.C.A. 

and     Y.W.C.A.     secretaries 

and  Urban  Leagues 

26 

14 

"Neighborhood  groups" 

14 

Boy  Scouts 

11 

Girl  Scouts 

1 

Camp  Fire  Girls 

1 

Girl  Reserves 

44 

31 

National    Recreation    Associa- 

tion 

3 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 

2 

American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 

ciation 

1 

National  Urban  League,  Indus- 

trial Dept. 

1 

State  departments'1 

5 

a  Charleston  (S.  C),  Charleston  (W.  Va.), 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.),  Columbus  (Ohio),  Colum- 
bus (Ga.),  Dallas,  Detroit,  Forth  Worth,  Nash- 
ville, Washington,  and  Winston-Salem,  and  in 
Cook  County  (111.),  Los  Angeles  County  (Calif.), 
and  in  a  considerable  number  of  counties  in  North 
Carolina. 

b  Previous  to  FERA  there  were  about  400  Negro 
case  workers;  now  there  are  probably  more  than 
3,000. 

0  Figures  are  for  1934.    They  are  available  for 


Public  Social  Work  for  Negroes 

There  is  no  complete  information  available 
concerning  social  work  among  Negroes  under 
public  auspices.  The  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  has  a  Colored 
Division  which  has  functioned  with  a  Negro 
staff.  It  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
county  authorities  in  relation  to  local  prob- 
lems affecting  Negroes.  The  welfare  depart- 
ments in  Michigan,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania, 
and  West  Virginia  have  taken  some  steps  in 
the  same  direction. 

A  few  municipal  authorities  have  given 
special  attention  to  case  work  among  Ne- 
groes. The  development  of  such  work  is  usu- 
ally indicated  by  the  employment  of  Negroes 
on  the  staff.  The  number  employed  by  local 
public  welfare  departments  or  emergency 
relief  agencies  has  been  very  greatly  expanded 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  estimated 
total  of  case  workers,  public  and  private,  was 
about  3,000  in  1934  in  contrast  to  about 
400  in  1932. 

With  the  exception  of  Alabama  and  Loui- 
siana the  emergency  relief  organizations  es- 
tablished in  the  states  having  large  Negro 
populations  have  not  included  Negro  repre- 
sentation on  their  volunteer  committees.  In 
selected  communities,  however,  they  have 
employed  some  Negroes  as  staff  members  to 
deal  with  Negro  clients,  principally  in  segre- 
gated neighborhoods.  The  latter  practice,  for 
example,  has  been  developed  in  Atlanta, 
Nashville,  and  New  Orleans  in  the  South, 
and  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  New  York 
among  the  northern  cities.  The  policy  of  full 
participation  by  Negro  leaders  in  volunteer 
committees  and  on  paid  staffs  has  been 
urged  upon  the  federal  authorities  by  the 
united  voice  of  more  than  a  score  of  national 
organizations  represented  in  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  National  Recovery.  The  federal 
policy  has  been  to  leave  all  such  matters  to 
the  state  administrations. 

The  rural   rehabilitation  program  of  the 

states  only,  except  New  York  (Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn)  136,  Chicago  55,  and  East  St.  Louis 
(111.)  3. 

d  Special  bureaus  for  Negro  social  work  in 
state  departments  of  public  welfare. 
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Emergency  Relief  Administration  in  Ala- 
bama has  included  Negroes.  Already  desti- 
tute tenant-farm  families  in  16  or  more  coun- 
ties have  been  placed  on  farms  for  instruc- 
tion in  soil  improvement,  gardening,  care  of 
livestock,  and  so  forth.  The  State  Super- 
visor reported  in  October,  1934,  that  with 
the  use  of  work  animals  and  tools  supplied  by 
FERA  these  families  had  grown  sufficient 
food  and  feed  to  supply  themselves  and  "live- 
stock for  the  coming  year,  most  of  them 
having  some  to  spare."  Similar  work  in  Ar- 
kansas, Georgia,  and  other  southern  states 
has  been  proposed. 

In  rural  areas  in  the  South  the  Co-opera- 
tive Agricultural  Extension  Services  have 
promoted  farm,  home,  and  vocational  serv- 
ices with  Negro  personnel.  The  program 
covers  home  and  child  care  among  Negro 
families,  health,  sanitation,  and  recreation, 
one  of  the  means  being  the  organization  of 
4-H  Clubs  for  boys  and  girls.  See  Agricul- 
ture, State  Extension  Agencies.  In  1934 
there  were  362  Negro  staff  members  em- 
ployed in  such  service.  They  reach  the  rural 
population  both  directly  and  through  Negro 
churches,  schools,  and  volunteer  improve- 
ment associations.  In  Virginia  a  voluntary 
association  in  co-operation  with  this  type  of 
government  service  has  for  about  twenty 
years  promoted  a  movement  for  "better 
homes,  better  schools,  and  better  farms." 

While  there  has  been  some  improvement 
since  the  World  War,  Negro  neighborhoods 
are  proverbially  lacking  in  public  facilities 
such  as  sewage  disposal,  garbage  and  ash  re- 
moval, fire  protection,  and  the  paving,  light- 
ing, and  policing  of  streets.  Social  agencies 
have  done  little  to  remedy  these  conditions. 

Available  facts  as  to  the  care  of  Negro  phys- 
ical defectives  are  meager.  In  most  southern 
states  where  compulsory  education  is  en- 
forced in  relation  to  blind  white  children 
little  attempt  seems  to  be  made  to  apply  it 
to  Negro  children.  Tennessee,  however,  has 
subsidized  a  Negro  blind  school  for  more  than 
thirty  years;  North  Carolina  has  a  similar  in- 
stitution, developed  during  a  like  period;  and 
in  1926  Virginia  established  a  school  for 
Negro  deaf  and  blind  children. 


A  similar  situation  appears  in  relation  to 
the  mentally  defective.  One  of  the  striking 
findings  of  the  White  House  Conference  of 
1930  was  the  scarcity  of  mental  hygiene  and 
child  guidance  activities  for  Negro  children. 
In  some  communities  delinquency  among 
Negro  and  white  juveniles  has  been  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner;  in  others  Negroes 
have  been  largely  neglected;  but  nowhere, 
because  of  the  racial  factors,  has  the  han- 
dling of  Negro  cases  been  relatively  adequate. 

In  the  treatment  or  lack  of  treatment  of 
delinquency  and  crime,  there  appears  to  be 
less  discrimination  than  in  other  fields.  This 
appears  to  be  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
white  prisoner  has  lost  caste  and  sinks  to  a 
level  with  the  Negro  in  social  consideration. 
The  City  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County  have 
employed  some  Negro  workers  in  juvenile 
delinquency  programs,  and  the  Illinois  Insti- 
tute for  Juvenile  Research,  with  the  aid  of  a 
Negro  psychologist,  has  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  this  problem.  In  61  cities  in  1932 
there  were  126  Negroes  engaged  in  probation 
work.  I  n  1933  North  Carolina, Tennessee,  and 
Virginia  had  provision  for  the  institutional 
care  of  delinquent  Negro  boys  and  girls;  Al- 
abama, Arkansas,  Florida,  and  Georgia  pro- 
vided for  boys  but  not  for  girls;  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  had  no  provision  for  either 
sex,  and  Oklahoma  had  one  institution  for 
Negro  children  including  those  who  were  de- 
linquent, dependent,  and  physically  handi- 
capped. A  study  of  institutional  care  for 
delinquent  Negro  children  in  New  York  City 
in  1932  revealed  that  a  few  Catholic  institu- 
tions admitted  delinquent  children  of  that 
faith,  but  that  provision,  private  or  public, 
for  Negro  Protestant  children  was  sorely  in- 
adequate. The  State  Training  School,  filled 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  was  the  only 
institution  to  which  delinquent  Negro  girls 
were  committed,  and  Negro  boys  and  girls 
under  12  were  limited  to  the  House  of  Refuge 
(a  reformatory)  and  the  New  York  (City) 
Parental  School  (for  truants)  at  Jamaica. 
This  provision  was  far  less  than  was  needed. 
There  has  been  comparatively  little  social 
work  maintained  particularly  for  adult  Negro 
offenders  except  as  Negroes  are  used  in  pro- 
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bation  work.  In  Columbus  (Ohio)  an  experi- 
ment has  been  successfully  tried  in  crime 
prevention,  with  a  Negro  police  officer  work- 
ing co-operatively  with  local  social  agencies 
and  Negro  churches.  The  court  and  jury 
system  which  allows  discrimination  against 
Negroes  accused  of  crime  has  been  challenged 
in  the  pending  Scottsboro  case  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  and  the  International  Labor 
Defense,  through  their  legal  counsel. 

Private  Social  IVorkfor  Negroes 

The  organization  of  private  social  work  to 
deal  with  the  difficult  problems  of  Negroes 
has  assumed  three  types:  separate  agencies 
operating  usually  in  segregated  neighbor- 
hoods with  Negro,  white,  or  mixed  personnel- 
agencies  serving  both  races,  sometimes  with 
Negro  personnel  for  Negro  clients;  and  agen- 
cies mainly  supported  and  entirely  managed 
by  Negroes— such  as  colored  orphanages,  old 
folks  homes,  Negro  institutional  churches, 
and  colored  branches  of  local  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations.  These  three  types  of 
organization  are  often  interrelated,  and  there 
is  frequently  a  combination  of  public  and 
private  organization  and  activity. 

Interracial  committees  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  or  of  the  Commission  on  In- 
terracial Cooperation,  affiliated  groups  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  local  branches  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations  and  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  local  councils  of  social 
agencies,  and  some  local  councils  or  federa- 
tions of  churches  have  participated  in  efforts 
to  organize  Negro  neighborhoods  for  social 
self-help  and  for  better  integration  with  the 
white  community. 

In  many  cities  the  Negro  churches  have 
functioned  as  the  main  channel  through 
which  social  agencies  reach  large  numbers  for 
publicity  about  their  services  and  adult  edu- 
cational purposes.  In  the  larger  northern 
cities  and  a  few  southern  ones  some  churches 
have  welfare  programs  with  paid  supervision 
for  family   case  work,   employment   place- 


ment, health,  recreation,  and  other  activi- 
ties. Rural  community  organization  has 
been  helped  through  the  improvement  of 
Negro  rural  schools,  through  church  leader- 
ship, and  farm  and  home  demonstration  by 
government  agents. 

In  some  communities  private  agencies  have 
sponsored  special  activities  for  case  work, 
group  work,  and  neighborhood  organization. 
In  St.  Louis,  for  example,  promising  begin- 
nings have  been  made  in  creating  neighbor- 
hood organizations  united  in  an  Interracial 
Department  of  the  local  Community  Coun- 
cil. Through  a  department  of  its  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  Cincinnati  has  developed 
city-wide  co-ordination  of  agencies  working 
among  Negroes.  Atlanta  has  several  pioneer 
"neighborhood  unions"  developed  in  a  Ne- 
gro section  of  the  city  and  a  conspicuous 
case  work  program.  Other  southern  cities- 
including  Birmingham,  Memphis,  New  Or- 
leans, and  Vicksburg — have  made  headway 
with  separate  Negro  agencies  affiliated  with 
local  social  agencies  or  community  chests. 

In  most  communities  where  social  work 
among  Negroes  is  carried  on  family  rehabili- 
tation, by  means  of  case  work  has  been  one 
of  the  main  features.  This  is  indicated  in  the 
table  by  the  number  of  cities  and  the  number 
of  Negro  workers  employed.  How  far  such 
case  work  leads  to  a  grappling  with  the  under- 
lying economic  and  other  causes  disrupting 
Negro  families  one  cannot  determine.  In  only 
a  few  cities  have  efforts  been  made  to  analyze 
the  factors  bearing  upon  family  dependency 
among  Negroes  with  a  view  to  placing  reme- 
dial case  work  on  a  broader  and  more  scien- 
tific basis. 

Some  of  the  economic  handicaps  have  been 
attacked  by  recruiting  and  placement  of 
Negro  workers,  special  efforts  to  open  jobs 
heretofore  closed  to  Negroes,  and  organized 
vocational  guidance  and  vocational  training. 
Such  work  has  been  fostered  by  local  branches 
of  the  National  Urban  League,  colored 
branches  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions and  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, local  interracial  committees  affili- 
ated with  the  Commission  on  Interracial  Co- 
operation (in  the  South),  and  the  Race  Rela- 
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tions  Department  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  (in  the  North  and  West).  The  na- 
tional bodies  named  and  also  the  Brother- 
hood of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  the  Dining  Car 
Waiters,  and  associations  of  colored  trainmen, 
have  sought  by  various  methods  to  change 
public  opinion  and  industrial  practices  which 
discriminate  against  Negro  workers. 

The  housing  conditions  of  Negroes  in  seg- 
regated neighborhoods  have  been  favorably 
affected  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  one  or  two  other  large 
cities  by  the  retreat  of  white  residents  from 
desirable  properties  as  Negroes  have  occu- 
pied adjoining  streets  or  blocks.  Model 
housing  projects  for  Negroes  have  been  pro- 
moted by  philanthropists  in  a  few  cities — 
notably  the  Schmidlapp  Apartments  in  Cin- 
cinnati, the  Dunbar  Apartments  built  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  in  New  York  City, 
and  the  Rosenwald  Apartments  erected  by 
Julius  Rosenwald  in  Chicago.  A  few  indus- 
trial firms  before  the  depression  built  model 
houses  near  their  plants.  Examples  are  the 
American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company  at  Mid- 
dletown  (Ohio)  and  the  American  Aluminum 
Company  plant  at  Alcoa  (Tenn.)  The  Public 
Works  Administration  in  1934  approved  ex- 
tensive slum  clearance  projects  in  segregated 
Negro  neighborhoods  of  Atlanta  and  Nash- 
ville and  projects  for  other  cities  are  pending. 
Negroes  have  also  been  benefited  by  better- 
housing  legislation  and  regulations,  but  in 
most  cities  to  a  less  extent  than  the  whites 
because  of  greater  laxity  of  enforcement.  Low 
incomes  due  to  the  causes  already  named  and 
the  corresponding  sub-marginal  standard  of 
living  of  Negro  families,  which  makes  a  rela- 
tively large  proportion  of  the  income  neces- 
sary for  rent,  have  been  constant  factors 
operating  against  any  program  for  improved 
housing  for  Negroes. 

Health  and  sanitation  problems  have  been 
attacked  both  locally  and  nationally.  In  1933 
Detroit  reported  that  colored  physicians  had 
opened  five  private  tuberculosis  hospitals 
with  230  beds  supported  on  a  per  diem  basis 
by  the  county.  In  the  same  year  there  were 
in  the  country  about  125  Negro  hospitals  of 
all  sorts,  most  of  them  reported  as  "totally 


inadequate,"  while  about  6,000  general  hos- 
pitals did  not  ordinarily  receive  Negro  pa- 
tients or  admit  Negro  doctors  and  nurses. 
Of  101  widely  distributed  convalescent  homes 
for  children  studied  in  1933,  about  48  per  cent 
did  not  admit  Negro  children,  24  per  cent  ad- 
mitted them  to  "a  small  part  of  their  ca- 
pacity," and  19  per  cent  reported  "no  limit. " 

Public  health  nursing  for  Negroes  has  re- 
cently received  stimulus  in  several  ways,  par- 
ticularly through  grants  from  the  Julius 
Rosenwald  Fund.  The  number  of  Negro 
nurses  so  engaged  was  reported  to  be  549  in 
1934;  of  these  more  than  one-third  were  in 
southern  states  where  many  rural  areas  are 
served.  Negro  health  week  has  been  pro- 
moted annually  during  April  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and  several 
national  organizations  in  co-operation  with 
local  churches,  social  agencies,  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  A  trophy  is  awarded  each 
year  to  the  community  which  conducts  the 
best  public  health  and  sanitation  campaign. 

Provision  for  the  wholesome  use  of  leisure 
by  Negroes  is  often  entirely  lacking  or  is  in- 
adequate. This  is  because  other  needs  are 
given  precedence  by  the  public  or  private 
agencies  concerned  or  because  the  white 
community  and  public  authority  are  indif- 
ferent or  hostile.  The  colored  branches  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  have 
provided  either  gymnasiums,  swimming  pools, 
game  rooms,  and  vocational  classes,  or  other 
recreational  or  leisure-time  activities  for 
Negroes  in  more  than  sixty  cities.  Negro 
churches  and  Sunday  schools  in  city  churches 
usually  provide  for  some  social  recreation  in 
the  form  of  suppers,  picnics,  baseball,  basket- 
ball, and  musical,  literary,  or  forum  exer- 
cises. Settlements  and  community  centers  in 
Negro  neighborhoods  in  more  than  two  score 
cities  arrange  programs  of  a  musical,  dra- 
matic, or  athletic  nature.  Troops  of  Negro  Boy 
Scouts,  often  in  churches,  are  organized,  or 
approved  under  the  auspices  of  local  Scout 
Councils  in  over  200  cities  and  towns  North 
and  South.  In  66  cities  and  towns  North  and 
South  there  are  Negro  Girl  Scouts  or  Camp 
Fire  Groups. 
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In  the  cities  where  Negroes  are  most  numer- 
ous and  where  separate  public  agencies  are 
the  custom,  parks  and  playgrounds  are  few 
and  usually  poorly  equipped.  In  40  southern 
cities  in  1932  there  were  separate  public 
libraries  for  Negroes,  some  of  them  branches 
of  general  libraries;  eight  were  connected 
with  Negro  schools  but  admitted  the  public. 
The  National  Recreation  Association  has  a 
Negro  expert  on  its  staff  who  holds  local  in- 
stitutes for  the  training  of  volunteer  Negro 
leaders;  he  is  in  constant  demand  for  sur- 
veys in  different  cities  and  for  recommenda- 
tions as  to  recreation  programs. 

Professional  training  of  Negroes  for  social 
work  has  often  been  in  advance  of  the  or- 
ganization and  activity  of  standardized  serv- 
ice to  the  group;  the  schools  of  social  work 
in  New  York  and  Chicago  have  offered  schol- 
arships and  fellowships  for  promising  Negro 
candidates.  Howard  University,  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, and  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tutes have  provided  special  courses,  and  the 
Atlanta  School  of  Social  Work,  in  affiliation 
with  Negro  colleges  in  Atlanta,  has  achieved 
national  recognition  for  professional  training 
according  to  approved  standards.  The  work 
in  all  these  institutions  has  received  stimula- 
tion during  the  past  year  through  funds  for 
student  aid  and  through  emergency  training 
courses  for  Negroes,  sponsored  by  the  FERA. 

The  large  field  of  education  for  Negroes  has 
not  been  referred  to  in  this  article  for  it  is 
within  the  domain  of  another  profession.  Vo- 
cational education  and  guidance  are,  how- 
ever, so  closely  related  to  social  work  that 
some  reference  to  them  is  appropriate.  Voca- 
tional education  among  Negroes  was  stressed 
by  Hampton  Institute,  Tuskegee  Institute, 
and  several  allied  Negro  institutions  long  in 
advance  of  other  American  educational  in- 
stitutions. These  schools  have  been  guided 
largely  by  a  theory  of  education  as  prepara- 
tion for  life,  including  vocational  equipment, 
and  much  of  their  educational  work  was  a 
part  of  an  effort  for  the  social  and  economic 
advancement  of  the  group.  This  develop- 
ment took  place  in  the  face  of  misapprehen- 
sions that  such  education  was  designed 
chiefly  for  the  inferior  minority  group  unable 


to  master  modern  knowledge.  Vocational 
training  for  Negroes  has  also  been  seriously 
handicapped  by  their  exclusion  from  certain 
fields  of  occupations  and  by  prevailing  no- 
tions that  they  should  be  trained  only  for  oc- 
cupations that  are  already  open  to  them. 
Social  workers  are  now  advocating  vocational 
education  and  guidance  as  means  to  increase 
the  employment  opportunities  of  Negroes  in 
all  occupations,  to  open  jobs  for  Negroes  in 
enterprises  owned  by  whites  that  receive  the 
bulk  of  their  trade  from  Negroes,  and  to 
foster  a  program  intended  to  supply  Negro 
workers  for  enterprises  owned  and  operated 
by  the  group  itself. 

Summary 

Superiority-inferiority  beliefs  and  racial 
segregation,  combined  with  unfriendly  atti- 
tudes based  upon  indifference  and  race  prej- 
udice on  the  one  hand,  and  fear,  suspicion, 
and  deception  on  the  other,  are  major  factors 
affecting  social  work  for  Negroes.  The  prob- 
lems with  which  social  work  must  deal  appear 
as  economic  handicaps,  ill  health,  family  and 
community  disorganization,  delinquency  and 
crimejack  of  provision  for  use  of  leisure  time, 
and  inadequate  welfare  services.  In  dealing 
with  these  problems  social  work  is  handi- 
capped by  the  effects  of  racial  discrimination 
on  public  opinion  in  the  white  population  and 
by  social  patterns  accepted  from  past  prac- 
tices and  conditions.  Nevertheless,  there 
have  been  marked  advances  in  the  two  past 
decades  in  the  extension  of  social  work  among 
Negroes  and  in  the  training  and  employment 
of  Negroes  for  professional  work  in  this  field. 
The  activities  of  Negro  churches,  social 
agencies,  and  organizations  which  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  race  problems  are  increas- 
ingly effective  in  removing  the  handicapping 
conditions  and  in  providing  services  similar 
to  those  the  white  population  enjoys. 
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Settlements. 
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Labor  Legislation. 
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Children. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY*  has  been 
defined  as  "the  science  of  organized  work  for 
invalids,"  or  as  a  form  of  remedial  treatment 
consisting  of  various  types  of  activities,  men- 
tal or  physical,  which  relieve  a  patient  tempo- 
rarily, or  which  either  contribute  to  or  hasten 
recovery  from  disease  or  injury.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  occupational  therapy  be  carried  on 
under  medical  supervision  and  that  it  be 
consciously  motivated. 

Occupational  therapy  recognizes  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  mental  attitude  which  sick 
persons  take  toward  their  illness,  and  at- 
tempts to  make  that  attitude  more  whole- 
some by  providing  for  activities  adapted  to 
their  capacities  and  calculated  to  divert  their 
attention  from  their  own  problems,  and  in 
some  instances  to  maintain  the  habit  of  work 
or  to  assist  in  the  re-establishment  of  the 
work  spirit.  Treatment  begins  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  following  the  acute  stage  of 
illness  or  accident— before  idleness,  enforced 
by  the  disability,  has  done  further  damage  to 
the  mind  or  body.  Occupational  therapists 
are  students  of  human  nature,  trained  in  the 
psychology  of  the  sick.  To  be  successful 
they  must  in  addition  be  generously  endowed 
with  patience,  tact,  and  a  desire  to  render 
professional  service  to  the  sick  and  disabled. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  treat- 
ment by  occupations  is  the  psychological  fact 
that  the  patient  is  really  working  for  himself. 
Occupations  used  in  the  procedure  may  be 
the  same  as  those  used  in  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. The  objectives,  however,  are  entirely 
different.  Functional  restoration  of  a  dis- 
abled organ  or  member,  or  psychological 
restoration  of  the  individual,  is  the  objective 
of  strictly  therapeutic  work.  It  is  always 
subject  to  the  limitations  required  by  the 
medical  authority  in  charge  of  the  case.  In 
vocational  rehabilitation,  however,  the  objec- 
tive is  primarily  economic— the  fitting  of  the 
patient  or  client  for  an  occupation.  This  is 
occasionally  a  different  occupation  from  that 
to  which  he  has  become  accustomed,  though 


OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES.  See  Indus- 
trial Injuries. 


1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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more  often  after  an  analysis  of  a  patient's 
previous  position  an  effort  is  made  to  fit  him 
into  a  related  activity  in  the  same  line. 
Rehabilitation  aims  at  definite  remunerative 
placement  in  the  economic  world,  while  the 
purpose  of  occupational  therapy  is  the  heal- 
ing or  functional  improvement  of  the  body 
or  mind.  It  often  assists  the  rehabilitation 
process,  however,  by  developing  certain  mus- 
cles or  mobilizing  a  diseased  part,  by  improv- 
ing the  morale  of  the  patient,  and  by  supply- 
ing pre-vocational  interests. 

In  1929  there  were  20  state  and  local  asso- 
ciations in  this  field,  and  the  membership  of 
the  national  association,  the  American  Occu- 
pational Therapy  Association,  was  approxi- 
mately 1,000.  A  survey  of  212  hospitals  and 
institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  found  a  total  of  1,003  occupational 
therapists  employed  in  1932,  of  whom  589 
had  received  professional  training  for  this 
work.  The  institutions  were  of  the  following 
types:  hospitals  for  mental  diseases,  98;  gen- 
eral hospitals,  54;  tuberculosis  sanatoria,  31; 
orthopedic  hospitals,  9;  convalescent  homes, 
9;  children's  hospitals,  7;  agencies  serving  the 
homebound,  3;  and  one  correctional  institu- 
tion. Occupational  therapy  is  carried  on 
under  both  public  and  private  auspices,  ac- 
cording as  the  institution  in  which  the  thera- 
pists are  employed  are  in  one  or  the  other  field. 

These  figures  indicate  the  wide  variety  of 
uses  to  which  occupational  therapy  is  being 
put.  In  addition  to  the  teaching  of  handi- 
crafts, training  by  occupation  in  mental 
hospitals  now  includes  habit  training,  physi- 
cal exercise,  and  recreation.  There  is  a 
tendency,  particularly  in  the  larger  hospitals 
for  mental  cases,  to  make  the  chief  occupa- 
tional therapist  a  co-ordinator  of  recreational 
facilities,  active  and  passive,  including  music, 
library,  and  physical  training.  Many  hos- 
pital superintendents  believe  this  to  be  a 
logical  arrangement,  since  it  places  the  whole 
semi-social  treatment  of  patients  in  the  hands 
of  a  person  well  qualified  to  handle  it. 

In  orthopedic  hospitals  the  elaborate  me- 
chanical appliances  introduced  a  generation 
ago  to  aid  in  functional  restoration  have  been 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  curative  work- 


shop departments  in  which  interesting  work 
of  graduated  difficulty  is  prescribed  for  prac- 
tically every  kind  of  functional  disability. 
Such  departments  exist  in  possibly  30  hos- 
pitals. In  addition  to  these  departments 
there  are  several  independent  curative  work- 
shops in  the  country  in  which  occupational 
therapists  are  employed.  Occupational  treat- 
ment for  these  cases  lies  first  in  the  mental 
application  to  the  particular  task  in  hand; 
second,  in  the  utilization  of  every  devisable 
method  approved  by  the  physician  for  the 
production  of  the  maximum  function  of  an 
injured  part  through  some  manual  activity. 
The  chief  signs  and  symptoms  are  return  of 
muscular  sensibility,  reappearance  of  muscle 
tone,  and  the  return  of  voluntary  movement. 

Training  Opportunities 

Training  for  occupational  therapy  is  given 
in  three  types  of  schools :  independent  schools 
for  that  particular  work,  of  which  there  are 
four;  courses  in  certain  colleges  and  universi- 
ties; and  special  courses  given  in  hospitals. 
More  advanced  courses  are  also  offered  in 
some  schools  and  hospitals.  Through  its 
Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Licensure 
the  American  Medical  Association  has  under- 
taken to  inspect  and  report  on  the  status  of 
all  occupational  therapy  training  schools  and 
courses.  The  preliminary  studies  are  being 
made  and  it  is  expected  that  during  the  com- 
ing year  the  rating  of  training  schools  and 
courses  may  be  accomplished. 
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OLD  AGE.    See  the  Aged. 

OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE.1  In  recent  years 
the  problem  of  old  age  in  the  United  States 
has  become  increasingly  serious  as  a  result 
of  fundamental  social  and  industrial  changes 
which  have  increased  the  proportion  of  the 
aged  in  the  population  and  have  made  more 
of  them  dependent  for  support. 

The  Increasingly  Serious  Problem 

In  1930  there  were  6,633,805  persons  in  the 
United  States,  65  years  of  age  and  over.  This 
number  is  increasing  both  absolutely  and 
relatively,  mainly  because  of  improvements — 
in  medical  practice  and  living  conditions— 
which  have  tended  to  lengthen  life.  Further- 
more, the  active  immigration  from  foreign 
countries  twenty  to  forty  years  ago,  includ- 
ing as  it  did  relatively  few  persons  who  were 
over  45  years  of  age,  swelled  chiefly  the 
younger  groups  of  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states. 
Because  these  foreign-born  persons  are  now 
becoming  65  years  of  age  or  over,  a  further 
increase  in  the  aged  is  caused;  and  this,  with 
the  restriction  of  immigration  and  the  de- 
cline in  the  birth  rate,  has  emphasized  the 
increased  proportion  of  the  aged  in  the  entire 
population.  The  proportion  varies  markedly 
from  state  to  state  and  in  the  several  com- 
munities of  a  state,  being  consistently  greater 
in  rural  communities  than  in  urban  centers. 

The  modern  industrial  system  with  its 
highly  specialized  processes  and  mass  pro- 
duction methods  has  tended  to  furnish  nar- 
row training  for  individual  workers,  who  are 
thus  not  fitted  to  pass  readily  from  one  occu- 
pation to  another.  For  many  industrial  posi- 
tions preference  is  given  to  the  younger  appli- 
cants, and  the  effect  of  compensation  laws 
has  been  to  increase  this  tendency.  Workers 
beyond  40  or  45  years  of  age,  if  out  of  em- 
ployment, find  it  more  difficult  each  year  to 
obtain  new  positions,  and  those  obtained  are 
frequently  at  wages  insufficient  to  permit 
saving  for  old  age.    Thus  the  aged  are  in- 


1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


creasingly  becoming  unemployable  and  there- 
fore dependent  if  they  have  accumulated  no 
savings.  Moreover,  with  the  shorter  earning 
period  when  saving  is  possible,  there  is  a  more 
extended  period  of  retirement  to  be  provided 
for.  There  is  also  a  relative  decrease  in  the 
number  of  young  workers  upon  whom  rests 
the  burden  of  the  increased  dependency  in 
old  age. 

In  several  states  during  the  past  decade 
surveys  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
amount  of  dependency  among  the  aged.  It 
was  found  in  Massachusetts  in  1924  that 
22.8  per  cent  of  persons  65  years  of  age  and 
over,  excluding  those  who  were  receiving 
some  form  of  institutional  care,  were  with- 
out means  or  income  sufficient  for  their  own 
needs,  but  that  half  of  them  had  children 
who  were  considered  able  to  provide  support. 
Of  those  70  years  of  age  and  over,  14  per  cent 
were  without  funds  of  their  own  and  without 
children  able  to  provide  for  them.  The  re- 
port of  the  New  York  study  made  in  1929 
shows  a  corresponding  proportion  of  the  aged 
in  need  of  aid  from  public  or  private  agencies. 

Since  1929  the  ability  of  the  aged  to  earn 
a  living  has  been  affected  by  the  economic 
depression,  and  the  savings  of  many,  which 
presumably  had  been  invested  in  amounts 
sufficient  to  provide  for  their  declining  years, 
have  been  lost  or  greatly  depleted.  Larger 
numbers  of  the  aged  than  formerly  are  there- 
fore in  the  position  of  being  without  funds 
and  at  the  same  time,  irrespective  of  their 
physical  or  mental  condition,  permanently 
unemployed.  With  the  depression,  moreover, 
there  has  come  decreased  ability  of  relatives 
and  private  relief  agencies  to  meet  the  need, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  burden  has 
fallen  upon  public  agencies. 

The  problem  has  been  attacked  primarily 
through  relief  measures,  in  which  assistance 
is  conditioned  on  need;  and  to  a  small  extent 
through  insurance  systems,  providing  a  spec- 
ified income  entirely  apart  from  the  bene- 
ficiary's financial  condition.  The  most  im- 
portant forms  in  which  relief  for  the  aged  is 
now  provided — under  both  public  and  pri- 
vate auspices— are  the  following:  (a)  insti- 
tutional care  in  homes  for  the  aged  or  alms- 
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houses;  (b)  home  relief  through  family  wel- 
fare and  other  private  societies  or  through 
local  officials  or  emergency  relief  agencies; 
and  (c)  public  old  age  assistance,  authorized 
by  special  laws.  See  the  Aged,  County  and 
City  Homes,  Family  Welfare  Work,  Pub- 
lic Relief,  and  Unemployment  Relief. 
Systems  of  retirement  pensions— an  addi- 
tional form  of  assistance — cannot  be  classed 
as  relief,  since  payments  are  not  made  on  the 
basis  of  need,  nor  can  they  be  classified  as 
forms  of  insurance,  for  the  obligations  are 
ordinarily  not  funded.  Provision  for  the  aged 
through  social  insurance  is  now  in  operation 
in  the  United  States  in  only  very  limited 
forms.  The  existing  efforts  and  suggested 
proposals  to  meet  the  problem  through  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  retirement  pen- 
sions, old  age  assistance  laws,  and  insurance 
will  be  considered  in  turn  in  this  article. 

Voluntary  Retirement  Systems 

Retirement  plans  established  by  employ- 
ers for  the  benefit  of  their  employes  have 
been  limited  in  general  to  manufacturing, 
banking,  insurance,  and  public  utility  cor- 
porations. The  Massachusetts  commission 
reported  in  1925  that  over  600  formal  indus- 
trial plans  were  then  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  in  companies  employing  more 
than  5,000,000  people.  The  New  York  State 
commission  in  1929  found  that  approxi- 
mately half  a  million  workers  in  that  state 
were  covered  by  149  formal  and  informal 
plans,  19  of  which  were  on  a  contributory 
basis,  and  that  approximately  6,640  pen- 
sioners were  receiving  $4,518,000  annually — 
an  average  of  $680.  The  number  of  persons 
in  the  country  receiving  industrial  pensions 
by  reason  of  age  or  disability  was  estimated 
in  1928  to  be  about  100,000,  of  whom  50,000 
were  former  railroad  workers.  A  smaller 
number  of  workers  are  benefited  by  annui- 
ties derived  from  savings  administered 
through  trust  companies  or  insurance  taken 
out  by  employers.  See  Personnel  Admin- 
istration in  Industry. 

When  a  grant  has  been  made  under  the 
more  formal  plans  it  usually  continues 
through  the  life  of  the  pensioner.     In  rela- 


tively few  of  the  industrial  plans,  however,  is 
there  a  fund  having  an  actuarial  basis.  The 
fact  that  the  pension  is  available  only  to 
persons  who  have  served  the  company 
for  a  specified  period,  usually  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  years,  greatly  limits  the  number 
who  are  eligible.  It  is  estimated  that  not 
more  than  one  in  five  of  the  workers  em- 
ployed by  the  companies  operating  the  plans 
actually  receive  a  pension. 

Old  Age  Assistance  Laws  Versus  General  Re- 
lief Laws 

Beginning  with  1915  old  age  assistance 
laws  have  been  enacted  in  28  states  and  in  the 
territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii.1  Their 
rapid  adoption  reflected  the  widespread  con- 
viction that  for  this  appealing  group  some 
form  of  public  assistance  should  be  provided 
that  would  be  more  adequate  and  more  so- 
cially acceptable  than  that  furnished  by  the 
old-established  systems  of  "public  outdoor 
relief"  and  almshouse  care.  Assistance  under 
the  former  usually  took  the  form  of  orders  on 
dealers  for  food,  fuel,  and  other  essentials, 
these  orders  being  issued  by  poor  law  officials 
on  a  temporary  basis  and  often  in  quite  in- 
adequate amounts.  Old  age  assistance  laws, 
by  contrast,  called  for  regular  payments, 
made  usually  in  cash  and  sometimes  admin- 
istered by  newly  created  local  agencies  or 
directly  by  a  state  welfare  agency.  It  was 
hoped  that  by  this  means  the  relief  needs  of 
the  aged  would  receive  the  special  attention 
which  public  opinion  demanded,  and  that 
the  beneficiaries,  receiving  an  income  suffi- 
cient for  their  most  fundamental  needs, 
might  retain  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
their  accustomed  home  surroundings,  instead 
of  being  forced  to  accept  institutional  care. 
By  some  sponsors  of  the  legislation  it  was 
hoped  also  that  personal  service  might  thus 
be  furnished  to  the  ones  who  required  advice 
and  supervision,  because  of  physical  or  men- 
tal incapacity. 

In  a  further  effort  to  set  apart  this  new 
type  of  relief  the  grants  were  usually  called 

1  For  a  tabular  summary  of  these  laws  see  Public 
Welfare  News,  American  Public  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, February,  1934. 
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"old  age  pensions."  Though  the  term  is  quite      without  such  supervision,  except  as  it  is  in- 


a  misleading  one,  its  use  is  still  very  common. 
In  some  states  the  titles  "old  age  assistance" 
and  "old  age  security"  are  now  applied 
instead. 

A  further  feature  distinguishing  many  old 
age  assistance  laws— particularly  those  most 
recently  enacted— from  the  older  relief  laws 
has  been  their  provision  for  state  participa- 
tion, either  through  supervision  by  some 
state  agency,  through  financial  assistance,  or 
in  both  of  these  ways.  In  the  administration 
of  general  home  relief,  prior  to  the  depression, 
such  participation  had  been  very  rare. 

The  essential  relief  nature  of  the  old  age 
assistance  laws  is  however  clear.  Allowances 
are  usually  not  granted  to  persons  who  have 
"assets"  above  a  specified  figure  varying 
from  $300  in  Maine  to  $3,000  in  several  states 
and  $3,500  in  Michigan.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  applicant  must  be  "totally  indigent."  In 
several  states  a  maximum  income  of  $300, 
including  the  allowance,  is  permitted. 

Old  Age  Assistance  Laws 

Of  the  28  states  and  two  territories  with 
such  laws,  24  have  systems  of  the  manda- 
tory type,  while  in  6  jurisdictions— Hawaii, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Montana,  Nevada, 
and  Utah— it  is  necessary  for  the  counties 
individually  to  accept  the  laws  for  applica- 
tion to  their  areas.  In  addition  to  need  the 
other  qualifications  usually  prescribed  relate 
to  age  and  residence.  In  15  jurisdictions  the 
applicant  must  have  reached  65  years  of  age, 
in  14  states  70  years  of  age,  and  in  one  state 
(North  Dakota)  68.  The  required  period  of 
state  residence  varies  from  35  years  in  Ari- 
zona to  5  years  in  Delaware.  Seventeen 
states  require  15  years'  residence,  8  states 
require  10  years'  residence,  Massachusetts 
and  North  Dakota  specify  a  period  of  20 
years,  and  in  Alaska  an  applicant  must  have 
resided  in  the  Territory  since  1906.  In  Al- 
aska, Delaware,  and  New  Hampshire  the  act 
is  administered  by  a  state  (or  territorial) 
agency;  in  Iowa,  Maine,  Michigan,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  by  local  agen- 
cies under  state  supervision;  and  in  the  re- 
maining 21  jurisdictions  by  local  authorities 


cidental  to  the  financial  assistance  received 
from  the  states  in  certain  jurisdictions. 

The  local  agencies  chosen  for  administra- 
tive purposes  are  significant.  In  seven  states 
— Arizona,  Delaware,  Maine,  Michigan, 
Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Oregon— new  bodies 
were  organized  to  carry  the  work.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  responsibility  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  local  Boards  for  Mothers'  Aid.  Else- 
where it  is  left  with  the  permanent  local  relief 
officials  or  local  courts.  The  extent  to  which 
the  states  in  December,  1934,  shared  in  the 
cost  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


State  Aid 


States 


Full  financial  support  by  state*  8 

Colorado  North  Dakota 

Delaware  New  Hampshire 

Iowa  Ohio 

Michigan  Pennsylvania 

Shared  cost b  8 

Arizona  (66^)  Massachusetts  (33}i)° 

California  (50)  New  Jersey  (75) 

Indiana  (50)  New  York  (50) 

Maine  (50)  Wisconsin  {33}i) 

No  state  aid  d  12 

Idaho  Nevada 

Kentucky  Oregon 

Maryland  Utah 

Minnesota  Washington 

Montana  West  Virginia 

Nebraska  Wyoming 

a  Also  so  in  Alaska. 

b  Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  per  cent 
of  the  cost  borne  by  the  state. 

c  Or  100  per  cent  for  persons  with  no  "settle- 
ment" in  the  state. 

d  Also  so  in  Hawaii. 

In  Massachusetts  and  New  York  the  maxi- 
mum amount  to  be  paid  is  not  fixed  by  law. 
but  elsewhere  it  varies  from  $150  a  year  to 
(usually)  $1.00  a  day.  In  1933  the  average 
payment  was  in  excess  of  $20  a  month  in 
only  five  states — Arizona,  California,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  and  New  York. 

Appropriations  to  meet  the  state's  share 
of  the  cost  have  been  made  from  general 
state  funds  in  most  states.  In  New  Jersey 
a  part  of  the  inheritance  tax  is  set  aside  for 
the  purpose.  In  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  and 
Michigan  the  fund  is  raised  by  a  head  tax, 
the  collection  of  which  has  met  with  very 
little  success  in  some  places. 
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Accomplishments  Appraised 

In  most  states  old  age  assistance  laws  have 
not  been  as  successful  as  their  sponsors  hoped. 
This  has  been  due  in  part  to  depleted  public 
funds  during  the  recent  depression  years,  but 
more  to  the  failure  of  many  local  units,  in 
states  with  permissive  legislation,  to  put 
their  laws  into  operation  or  completely  in 
operation. 

At  the  end  of  1933  allowances  were  being 
granted  in  only  16  of  the  27  states  which  then 
had  laws  allowing  or  requiring  such  allow- 
ances. In  Maryland  grants  were  made  in 
1933  in  only  one  of  24  counties,  and  in  four 
other  states  as  follows:  Minnesota,  6  out  of 
87  counties;  Montana,  41  out  of  56;  Utah, 
9  out  of  29;    and  Wisconsin,  8  out  of  71. 

The  following  summary  of  the  situation 
during  1933  is  based  upon  a  report,  infra  cit., 
by  Florence  E.  Parker  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  About  73  per 
cent  of  the  115,547  pensioners  the  country 
over,  and  about  87  per  cent  of  the  $25,950,- 
240  expenditure  for  allowances  were  found  in 
three  states— California,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  York.  The  average  monthly  allowance 
was  found  to  be  shrinking.  In  six  states  it 
was  less  than  $10.  Shortage  of  funds,  accord- 
ing to  Miss  Parker,  had  led  in  many  jurisdic- 
tions to  "sharply  curtailed  benefits  and  re- 
fusal to  take  on  new  cases,  even  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  system  altogether  until  times 
improve.  ...  In  certain  other  juris- 
dictions where  the  pension  system  has  only  a 
definite  yearly  amount  for  its  support  the 
result  has  been  to  crystallize  the  plan  and  to 
build  up  a  waiting-list  as  large  as  or  larger 
than  the  number  of  actual  beneficiaries." 

In  spite  of  their  inadequacies  in  many  re- 
spects there  is  quite  general  agreement  as  to 
the  social  benefits  of  existing  old  age  assis- 
tance laws.  Concerning  their  financial  aspect 
and  their  scope  there  is  more  controversy. 
Some  advocates  of  the  new  laws  point  to  the 
fact— which  is  not  disputed — that  the  aver- 
age allowance  paid  even  in  those  states 
which  pay  the  highest  grants  is  less  than  the 
per  capita  cost  in  public  homes.  See  County 
and  City  Homes.  They  do  not  contend  that 
the  law  will  result  in  a  net  saving  for  the  tax- 


payers but  they  imply  that  in  so  far  as  in- 
mates are  transferred  from  institutions  to 
home  care  under  the  special  laws  the  public 
burden  is  decreased.  The  fallacy  here  is  in 
the  assumption  that  inmates  transferred 
from  institutions  to  home  care  can  be  main- 
tained for  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  av- 
erage old  age  relief  grant.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  most  persons  cared  for  in  institu- 
tions have  no  homes  available  to  which  they 
can  go  if  given  old  age  assistance.  A  grant 
actually  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  institutional 
care  may  be  needed  in  such  cases. 

No  comprehensive  figures  are  available 
to  indicate  to  what  degree  such  transfers 
have  been  made.  Manifestly  the  only  trans- 
fers possible  are  from  the  almshouse  inmates 
who  are  aged,  and  these  constitute  only  a 
portion  of  the  entire  population.1 

A  study  by  the  American  Association  for 
Social  Security  in  1933  in  nine  selected  states 
indicated  that  in  the  ones  in  which  old  age 
assistance  laws  were  in  effect  there  had  been 
a  retarding  of  the  rapid  rates  of  increase  in 
the  almshouse  populations  experienced  in 
previous  years.2  Figures  for  New  York  State 
since  its  "Old  Age  Security"  law  took  ef- 
fect in  1931  show  very  little  change  in  the 
number  of  almshouse  inmates  70  years  of  age 
and  over.  The  figures  are  the  following: 
1930,  4,815;  1931,  5,014;  1932,  4,891;  and 
1933,  4,862.  The  experience  in  the  other 
states  varies  in  this  respect.  While  but  few 
inmates  in  the  aggregate  have  left  these  in- 
stitutions to  receive  old  age  assistance,  there 
has  been  a  marked  reduction  in  the  number 
of  aged  persons  admitted  to  them.  The  re- 
duction in  the  total  number  of  inmates  over 
70  in  some  of  them  is  accounted  for  in  large 
part  by  the  high  death  rate  among  persons 
of  this  age. 

Because  of  physical  or  mental  defects  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  inmates  of 
almshouses,  whether  aged  or  not,  cannot  be 

1  According  to  the  U.  S.  'Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Paupers  in  Almshouses,  1923  (p.  10),  the  most 
recent  available  figures,  46.2  per  cent  of  the  in- 
mates were  under  65  years  of  age  and  60  per  cent 
under  70  years  of  age. 

2  See  "The  Poorhouse  in  Retreat,"  in  Social 
Security.    September-October,  1933. 
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cared  for  through  home  allowances.  Any 
future  return  to  normal  industrial  conditions 
will  not  change  this  situation.  There  is  little 
evidence  that  there  will  be  an  elimination  of 
the  public  homes.  See  County  and  City 
Homes. 

Proposed  Federal  Legislation 

In  recent  years  efforts  have  been  made,  so 
far  without  success,  to  enact  a  federal  law 
for  old  age  assistance.  The  situation  has 
changed  radically  since  January  17,  1935, 
when  the  President's  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Security  presented  its  report,  infra  cit., 
with  the  approval  of  the  President.  The 
Wagner  "Economic  Security"  bill,  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  carry  out  the  Commit- 
tee's recommendations,  called  for  matching 
allotments  to  the  states,  of  not  over  $15 
monthly,  provided  the  state  grants  are  part 
of  a  plan  approved  by  the  Federal  Admin- 
istrator. To  be  approved  the  plan  must  be 
state-wide,  and  must  include  financial  partic- 
ipation by  the  state.  It  must  also  be  man- 
datory, if  administered  by  local  units,  must 
require  state  administration  or  supervision, 
and  must  furnish  assistance  "at  least  great 
enough  to  provide,  when  added  to  the  in- 
come of  the  aged  recipient,  a  reasonable 
subsistence  compatible  with  decency  and 
health."  These  proposals  are  not  satisfactory 
to  certain  advocates  of  allowances,  their  con- 
tention being  that  an  adequate  system  is 
possible  only  if  it  is  entirely  financed  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  federal  government.1 

Proposals  for  Old  Age  Insurance 

Provision  for  the  aged  through  insurance 
systems  exists  at  present  only  in  the  form 
of  retirement  funds  established  by  gov- 
ernmental agencies  for  teachers,  policemen, 
firemen,  and  other  employes  and  under  the 
railroad  retirement  system  recently  estab- 
lished by  Congress.2  Comprehensive  com- 
pulsory plans  are,  however,  being  widely 
urged  and  seriously  considered.  The  pros- 
pect that  some  such  system— which  already 

1  See  "Old  Age  Pensions  in  Congress,"  in  the 
Social  Service  Review,    p.  595.     September,  1934. 

2  See  Ekern,  infra  cit. 


exists  in  many  European  countries— may  be 
established  in  this  country  has  been  signifi- 
cantly increased  by  the  report,  already  re- 
ferred to,  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Economic  Security.  In  addition  to  its  recom- 
mendations for  old  age  allowances  based  on 
need,  the  Committee  recommended  a  na- 
tional compulsory  old  age  insurance  system 
to  cover  the  major  number  of  the  nation's 
industrial  workers.  The  coverage  would  in- 
clude all  manual  and  non-manual  wage  earn- 
ers, 65  years  of  age  or  over  and  earning  not 
more  than  $250  a  month,  with  the  exception 
of  city,  state,  and  federal  employes,  and  rail- 
road workers  subject  to  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act.  Employers  and  employes 
would  be  required  to  contribute  to  the  fund 
out  of  which  retirement  annuities  would  be 
paid.  The  report  also  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  voluntary  system  of  an- 
nuities for  aged  persons  not  covered  by  the 
compulsory  plan. 

As  a  result  of  recent  discussions  it  has  be- 
come clear  to  large  numbers  of  social  workers 
and  others  that  the  needy  aged  can  be  pro- 
vided for  at  once  only  through  a  comprehen- 
sive system  or  systems  of  old  age  allowances. 
In  order  to  furnish  needed  care  for  the  aged 
of  the  future  the  demand  is  becoming  steadily 
stronger  that  some  form  of  compulsory  old 
age  insurance  be  established. 
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ORGANIZED    CHARITY. 
Welfare  Work. 


See    Family 


ORGANIZED  LABOR1  and  social  workers 
have  much  in  common  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  the  economic  lot  of  wage-earners. 
Social  workers  seek  to  protect  families  in 
that  group  against  some  of  the  consequences 
of  inadequate  and  interrupted  income — un- 
dernourishment, insufficient  medical  care, 
scarcity  of  cultural  opportunities,  and  even 
dissolution  of  the  family  unit.  Organized 
labor  seeks  to  avert  such  consequences  by  so 
augmenting  wages  that  families  will  be  able 
to  maintain  high  standards  of  living.  Tradi- 
tionally the  approach  of  social  work  has  been 
through  the  problems  of  the  individual  or  of 
the  single  family,  but  the  traditional  ap- 
proach of  organized  labor  has  been  through 
the  union  as  its  basic  unit  and  collective 
bargaining  as  its  familiar  device,  its  purpose 
being  to  unite  the  minds,  wills,  and  action  of 
working  groups  employed  in  a  given  trade  or 
industry. 

In  recent  years,  owing  to  economic  and 
social,  changes,  organized  labor  and  social 
workers  have  been  brought  closer  together. 
The  latter,  realizing  more  clearly  that  state 
action  is  necessary  to  establish  conditions 
necessary  for  the  prevention  of  destitution, 
have  been  increasingly  active  in  promoting 
legislation — such  as  minimum  wage  and  un- 
employment insurance  laws — intended  to  aug- 
ment insufficient  income  and  to  safeguard 
wage-earners  against  loss  of  income.  Though 
organized  labor  still  places  its  principal  re- 
liance upon  pressure  against  employers,  it 
has  come  to  depend  increasingly  upon  public 
action,  legislative  and  administrative.  The 
changed  attitude  of  both  social  workers  and 
organized  labor  has  been  clearly  shown  in 
their  support  of  the  National  Recovery  Ad- 
ministration (NRA)  and  of  recent  federal 
measures  for  economic  and  social  planning. 


See   Old    Age 


1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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Number  and  Kinds  of  Organised  Workers 

The  most  conspicuous  fact  at  present  in 
relation  to  trade  unionism  is  its  rapid  growth 
induced  by  Section  7a  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act  (NIRA).  The  signifi- 
cance of  that  development  and  the  problems 
it  has  raised  are  considered  in  a  later  section 
of  this  article.  Before  the  NIRA  took  effect 
trade  unionism  had  succeeded  in  organizing 
thoroughly  only  three  major  groups  of  indus- 
tries—building construction  (in  the  large 
cities),  railroad  transportation,  and  the  print- 
ing trades.  Under  the  stimulus  of  Section  7a 
unions  have  established  themselves  again  on 
a  nation-wide  scale  in  the  coal-mining  indus- 
try and  have  extended  their  sway  over  most 
of  the  formerly  open-shop  areas  of  the  cloth- 
ing industries.  Feeble  unions  in  such  indus- 
tries as  textiles  and  petroleum  have  grown  at 
a  remarkable  rate,  and  beginnings  have  been 
made  toward  unionizing  mass-production  in- 
dustries such  as  automobiles,  rubber,  chemi- 
cals, and  aluminum.  All  told,  however,  not 
more  than  4,000,000  workers  were  members 
in  good  standing  of  trade  unions  at  the  end  of 
1934.  The  manufacturing  industries,  raw- 
material  industries— such  as  lumber,  agricul- 
ture, and  metal  mining— public  utilities, 
and  the  white  collar  workers  still  remain 
unorganized. 

Trade  unionism  is  largely  confined  to  men 
and  to  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers.  Ex- 
cept in  the  needle  trades  and  in  some  sections 
of  the  textile  industries  women  are  organized 
in  small  numbers.  The  majority  of  unskilled 
workers,  regardless  of  the  particular  indus- 
tries to  which  they  are  attached,  are  outside 
the  trade  unions.  This  picture,  however,  has 
been  changing  since  the  summer  of  1933,  due 
to  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  "industrial 
unions,"  new  and  old — to  be  presently  dis- 
cussed—affiliated with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  See  Organized  Labor, 
Women  in  the  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1929. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 

Except  for  the  independent  Brotherhoods 
in  the  railroad  industry,  organized  labor  in 
the  United  States  is  practically  co-extensive 
with   the   American    Federation   of   Labor. 


That  organization  is  a  federation  of  autono- 
mous national  and  international  unions  (Can- 
adian unions  being  included  in  the  latter)  and 
local  and  "federal  unions"  not  combined  in 
national  organizations  but  affiliated  directly 
with  the  Federation.  In  1933-1934  the  na- 
tional and  international  unions  numbered  109 
and  the  local  and  federal  unions  1,788.  Local 
unions  of  all  kinds  were  34,472  on  August 
31,  1934.  In  1929-1930,  just  after  the  peak 
of  prosperity  had  passed,  dues-paying  mem- 
bership in  the  Federation  stood  at  2,961,096 
— a  million  less  than  the  maximum  of  1920. 
During  the  succeeding  years  the  organization 
suffered  staggering  blows,  both  in  numbers 
and  morale,  and  by  1932-1933  the  reported 
dues-paying  membership — probably  overes- 
timated—had fallen  to  2,126,796.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  numbers  increased 
and  morale  improved.  For  the  month  of 
August,  1934,  the  Federation  reported  a  paid 
membership  of  2,824,689  which  was  697,893 
over  the  average  paid-up  membership  of 
1932-1933.  Including  unemployed  members 
and  others  who  were  not  paying  dues  for  one 
reason  or  another,  the  Federation  claimed  a 
membership  of  5,650,000. 

Each  of  the  constituent  national  and  inter- 
national unions  of  the  Federation  is  inde- 
pendent and  self-governing  within  its  par- 
ticular jurisdiction.  The  unions  may  be 
organized  on  a  "craft  basis"— as  the  unions 
of  carpenters,  elevator  constructors,  printing 
pressmen,  or  teamsters — or  on  an  "indus- 
trial basis" — as  those  of  coal  miners,  men's 
clothing  workers,  ladies'  garment  workers, 
brewery  workmen,  and  textile  workers.  With- 
in its  jurisdiction,  however  defined,  the  union 
is  virtually  a  law  unto  itself,  having  the 
sole  right  to  fix  dues,  make  rules,  and  declare 
strikes.  The  Federation  has  two  major  func- 
tions— to  delimit  and  enforce  jurisdictional 
lines  between  the  various  international 
unions,  and  to  participate  in  "pressure 
politics"  for  the  sake  of  influencing  legisla- 
tion and  administrative  action. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  single 
problem  which  today  confronts  the  Federa- 
tion is  whether  it  can  succeed  in  recasting  the 
predominantly  craft  structure  of  its  member 
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unions  into  industrial  patterns.  This  problem 
is  not  new,  but  it  has  been  given  a  new 
emphasis  by  the  NRA  codes  which  bring 
about  organization  among  employers  along 
industrial  lines.  The  Federation  is  at  present 
dominated  by  three  groups  of  craft  unions— 
those  in  the  building  trades,  metal  trades, 
and  printing  trades.  Under  the  leadership, 
however,  of  unions  of  mine  workers  and 
needle  trade  workers  the  industrial  bloc  has 
been  gaining  strength.  By  a  rough  estimate 
industrial  and  semi-industrial  unions  repre- 
sented a  voting  strength  in  1934  of  1 1,054  out 
of  a  total  of  26,433.  The  industrial  bloc  has 
sought  to  commit  the  Federation  to  a  policy 
of  reorganization  along  industrial  ("verti- 
cal") rather  than  craft  ("horizontal")  lines; 
so  far,  however,  with  moderate  success.  The 
craft  unions,  on  the  whole,  appear  to  be 
yielding  ground  but  slowly.  The  resolution 
on  industrial  unionism  adopted  at  the  1934 
convention  only  mildly  modified  the  policy  of 
the  Federation.  It  instructed  the  Executive 
Council  to  form  national  unions  on  a  vertical 
basis  in  the  mass  production  industries  where 
craft  lines  cannot  be  clearly  drawn. 

The  failure  of  the  Federation  to  break 
away  from  its  adherence  to  craft  ideals  has 
repeatedly  provided  more  radically-minded 
labor  groups  with  a  favorite  topic  for  criti- 
cism. In  craft  unionism  left-wing  labor 
groups  perceive  support  for  job  conscious- 
ness; in  industrial  unionism  they  see  the  only 
possible  basis  for  a  truly  class  conscious  labor 
movement.  The  Federation  has  also  been 
criticized  for  its  failure  to  support  an  inde- 
pendent labor  party  in  the  United  States. 
Instead,  it  still  adheres  to  the  political  policy 
of  "reward  our  friends  and  punish  our  ene- 
mies," be  they  Democrats  or  Republicans. 
Other  critics  of  the  Federation  have  called  it 
indifferent  to  the  need  of  organization  among 
unskilled  workers,  particularly  Negroes.  Fi- 
nally the  Federation  has  been  criticized  for 
the  alleged  lack  of  energy  in  combating  vari- 
ous kinds  of  labor  "racketeering"  in  some  of  its 
separate  unions.  This  problem  is  not  peculiar, 
however,  to  trade  unions;  so  far  as  it  exists 
in  organized  labor  "racketeering"  is  rooted  in 
the  mores  of  American  business  and  politics. 


Independent  Unions 

The  largest  independent  organized  labor 
group  outside  of  the  Federation  is  repre- 
sented by  the  four  railway  Brotherhoods: 
locomotive  engineers,  firemen,  conductors, 
and  trainmen.  The  Brotherhoods,  although 
their  total  membership  is  not  large,  are  pow- 
erful, compact,  and  highly  efficient.  They 
are  craft-minded  and  job  conscious  in  a  high 
degree,  and  are  deeply  immersed  in  pressure 
politics.  Their  independence  of  the  Federa- 
tion is  not  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  of 
differences  in  policy,  but  is  a  matter  of  tradi- 
tion, jurisdictional  difficulties,  and  expedi- 
ency. The  railroad  shop  crafts,  maintenance 
of  way  workers,  and  railway  clerks  are  or- 
ganized in  unions  affiliated  with  the  Federa- 
tion. Thanks  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act  of 
1934,  which  multiplied  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  company  unions,  the  Federation's  unions 
of  railroad  workers  are  making  rapid  progress 
toward  complete  organization  of  the  indus- 
try. The  train  service  Brotherhoods  have 
never  had  to  contend  with  company  unions 
as  a  serious  problem. 

Outside  the  Federation  and  the  Brother- 
hoods are  a  small  number  of  insignificant  in- 
dependent unions.  About  a  dozen  of  these 
under  a  leadership  with  Communistic  ideals 
are  affiliated  with  the  Trade  Union  Unity 
League.  These  unions— of  which  those  among 
fur  workers,  textile  workers,  mine  workers, 
and  marine  workers  are  the  best  examples- 
are  all  industrial  in  structure,  animated  by 
class  consciousness  and  devoted  to  a  militant 
if  not  revolutionary  policy.  Except  for  the 
fur  workers'  union  the  group  is  negligible. 
Other  independent  unions,  as  among  both 
the  hard  and  soft  coal  miners,  originated 
under  the  auspices  of  advanced  labor  groups, 
such  as  the  Conference  for  Progressive  Labor 
Action,  but  have  since  evolved  into  unions  of 
the  traditional  type,  not  distinguishable  from 
their  Federation  rivals.  There  remain  a  few 
independent  unions — as  among  shoe  and 
leather  workers  and  public  utility  employes 
— whose  independence  is  the  result  of  per- 
sonalities and  local  conditions. 

The  Trade  Union  Unity  League  and  the 
American  Workers'  Party— which  developed 
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out  of  the  Conference  for  Progressive  Labor 
Action— have  been  active  during  the  depres- 
sion years  in  organizing  unemployed  workers 
into  Unemployed  Councils  and  Unemployed 
Leagues.  Their  purpose  is  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  government  to  provide 
relief  for  the  unemployed.  The  sponsors  of 
these  organizations  believe  that  in  time  they 
may  become  the  nucleus  of  a  radical  and 
militant  labor  movement. 

Union  Management  Co-operation 

Trade  unions  have  shown  that  they  can  be 
more  than  conflict  groups.  In  recent  years 
the  movement  known  as  "union-management 
co-operation"  has  gained  momentum.  Under 
this  plan  the  union,  in  return  for  recognition 
by  the  management,  assumes  responsibility 
for  efficient  and  practical  operation  of  the 
plant.  The  most  conspicuous  precedents 
established  have  been  the  "B.  and  O.  Plan," 
involving  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
and  the  Machinists  Union,  arrangements  be- 
tween the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
and  certain  clothing  manufacturers,  and  rela- 
tions established  between  the  Textile  Work- 
ers' Union  and  the  management  of  certain 
New  England  mills.  In  many  industries  also 
the  unions  have  collaborated  with  manage- 
ment in  establishing  permanent  machinery 
for  the  adjustment  of  industrial  disputes. 

Mutual  Benefit  and  Related  Activities 

The  primary  function  of  the  trade  union  is 
collective  bargaining— negotiating  an  agree- 
ment on  wages,  hours,  and  working  condi- 
tions, either  with  a  single  employer  or,  more 
generally,  with  groups  of  employers.  In  some 
respects,  however,  the  trade  union  is  also  a 
mutual  benefit  enterprise  which  attaches 
individual  members  to  it  by  various  services 
and  activities.  Almost  all  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  trade  unions,  as  well  as 
the  railway  Brotherhoods,  maintain  benefit 
funds  of  different  kinds,  financed  by  dues, 
assessments,  and  special  contributions.  In 
1933  unions  paid  out  more  than  $40,690,000 
of  which  about  $15,000,000  was  in  death 
benefits,  $14,000,000  in  unemployment  bene- 


fits, and  $9,500,000  in  old  age  and  disability 
benefits.  A  few  unions  have  developed  lim- 
ited systems  of  unemployment  insurance, 
sometimes  by  joint  agreement  with  employ- 
ers, but  more  frequently  out  of  their  own 
resources.  Trade  union  benefits  have  felt  the 
full  weight  of  the  depression.  Some  unions 
have  had  to  discontinue  them;  others  have 
reduced  them  or  have  increased  assessments. 
In  general  the  benefits  have  proved  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  union  members. 
S^OldAge  Assistance,  Personnel  Admin- 
istration in  Industry,  and  Unemployment 
Insurance. 

For  many  years  the  railroad  unions  have 
made  a  particular  appeal  to  their  members 
by  providing  them  with  life  insurance  and 
disability  benefits  at  costs— so  it  is  claimed — 
at  least  at  lower  rates  than  commercial  com- 
panies are  able  or  willing  to  charge  in  so 
hazardous  an  occupation.  When  the  Union 
Life  Insurance  Company  was  formed  in  1927 
the  organized  labor  movement  ventured  for 
the  first  time  into  life  insurance  on  a  general 
scale.  The  stock  of  this  company  is  owned  by 
trade  unions  and  its  officers  are  chosen  from 
them. 

In  addition  to  benefits  trade  unions  carry 
on  banking,  housing,  educational,  and  re- 
search activities.  Between  1920  when  the 
first  labor  bank  was  established— that  of  the 
Machinists  Union— and  1926  many  unions 
entered  the  banking  field.  At  the  height  of 
the  movement  in  1926  there  were  36  such 
banks,  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  trade 
unions,  with  total  resources  of  $126,000,000. 
On  the  whole  this  venture  proved  to  be  un- 
fortunate. The  union  banks  were  even  more 
susceptible  than  commercial  banks  to  the 
evils  which  have  beset  American  financial 
institutions  during  the  past  decade.  In 
January,  1932,  there  were  only  seven  labor 
banks  in  operation,  with  resources  of  $36,- 
685,000.  After  the  bank  holiday  of  1933  only 
two  labor  banks  of  consequence  remained. 
These  were  the  banks  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers— one  in  New  York  City 
and  the  other  in  Chicago. 

Workers'  education  is  another  field  of 
activity  in  which  the  union  seeks  to  be  of 
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service  to  its  members.  Local  unions  and 
central  labor  bodies  in  many  cities  through- 
out the  country  conduct  classes,  and  there 
are  several  schools  administered  independ- 
ently with  the  co-operation  of  organized 
labor.  This  movement  in  the  United  States 
has  by  no  means  reached  the  high  state  of 
development  it  has  attained  in  Great  Britain. 
See  Workers'  Education. 

Trade  unions  also  carry  on  research  which 
bears  particularly  upon  problems  of  collective 
bargaining.  The  periodic  reports  on  unem- 
ployment of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  based  on  reports  from  its  individual 
unions,  are  regarded  by  many  students  as  the 
most  authoritative  index  of  this  kind  in  the 
United  States.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
NRA  the  Federation  organized  a  research 
department  to  assemble  data  and  prepare 
briefs  to  be  used  by  unions  at  hearings  on  the 
labor  provisions  of  codes.  Some  individual 
unions  have  maintained  research  depart- 
ments for  many  years  or  have  established 
them  in  the  past  year  under  the  influence  of 
the  new  demands  for  information  created  by 
the  NRA.    See  Research  in  Social  Work. 

A  few  trade  unions  have  engaged  in  low- 
cost,  co-operative  housing  projects,  the  out- 
standing accomplishment  being  that  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  which  has 
financed  several  apartment  houses  in  New 
York  City.  It  is  questionable,  however, 
whether  the  costs  of  that  development  have 
been  brought  down  to  a  point  where  rank- 
and-file  members  are  able  to  benefit  by  it. 
See  Housing. 

Depression  conditions  have  forced  many 
unions  to  turn  more  favorably  toward  pro- 
posals for  social  insurance  legislation.  For  a 
long  time  the  Federation  as  a  whole  was 
opposed  to  such  legislation  with  the  excep- 
tion of  workmen's  compensation.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  depression  this  attitude  grad- 
ually changed  and  in  November,  1932,  a  plan 
for  compulsory  unemployment  insurance  was 
ratified  by  the  convention.  The  Federation 
is  now  committed  to  the  support  of  the 
Wagner-Lewis  bill,  while  the  radical  unions 
favor  the  Lundeen  bill.  The  Federation  has 
also  actively  supported  old  age  pensions,  it 


lent  its  aid  to  the  passage  of  the  Railway 
Retirement  Act  of  1934. 

In  contrast  to  its  earlier  attitude  the  Fed- 
eration is  today  seeking  to  gain  its  ends  with 
the  aid  of  governmental  action.  It  has  had 
several  important  laws  to  its  credit,  enacted 
in  recent  years.  Included  are  the  Anti- 
Injunction  Act  of  1932  and  Section  7a  of  the 
NIRA  with  its  outlawing  of  yellow  dog  con- 
tracts and  its  provision  for  collective  bar- 
gaining. Acting  in  co-operation  with  the  rail- 
way Brotherhoods  it  helped  to  obtain  the 
passage  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  of  1926 
and  the  comprehensive  amendments  added 
in  1934. 

The  main  immediate  legislative  objectives 
of  the  Federation  are:  (a)  the  six-hour  day 
and  the  five-day  week,  (b)  legislation  to  out- 
law the  company  union  and  establish  the 
trade  union  as  the  one  and  only  instru- 
mental^ authorized  to  carry  on  collective 
bargaining,  and  (c)  laws  to  guarantee  wage- 
earners  against  complete  loss  of  income  dur- 
ing periods  of  unemployment  and  illness. 

The  NRA  and  Company  Unions 

The  unions  believe  that  Section  7a  is  a 
mandate  to  organize  American  workers  for 
collective  bargaining.  Experience  has  shown, 
however,  that  it  hastened  the  formation  of 
company  unions  by  employers  in  addition 
to  stimulating  the  establishment  of  trade 
unions.  Organized  labor  is  therefore  eager  to 
re-define  this  section  so  as  to  make  company 
unions  practically  impossible.  It  is  recog- 
nized by  employers  who  have  established 
such  unions  that  some  means  is  needed 
whereby  workers  in  large  enterprises  may 
confer  jointly  with  management,  but  the 
trade  union  is  not  acceptable  because  of  the 
fear  that  it  is  designed  to  fight  against  man- 
agement. The  company  union  is  ordinarily 
initiated  and  supported  by  the  employer; 
its  membership  is  confined  to  the  employes  of 
a  single  plant;  representatives  are  elected 
who  are  authorized  to  discuss  plant  problems 
with  the  management,  but  the  company 
union  rarely  if  ever  bargains  collectively  in 
the  sense  of  negotiating  a  wage  contract.  The 
trade  union,  in  contrast,  gathers  its  members 
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from  an  entire  craft  or  industry,  functions 
through  paid  officers  and  agents,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  management  and  financially 
self-supporting,  and  aims  above  all  else  at 
the  negotiation  of  wage  agreements.  The 
company  union  movement  began  in  a  tenta- 
tive way  in  1913-1914,  advanced  rapidly  in 
the  immediate  post-war  years,  and  reached  a 
maximum  development  in  1924,  when  it  cov- 
ered 1,250,000  members.  From  1924  to  1933 
the  movement  receded  or  at  least  stood  still, 
but  beginning  with  1933  it  renewed  its  ad- 
vance as  a  formidable  competitor  to  the  trade 
unions. 

The  general  character  of  trade  unionism  is 
being  profoundly  influenced  by  the  NRA. 
The  whole  process  of  collective  bargaining  is 
undergoing  change  in  connection  with  the 
making,  revising,  and  enforcement  of  codes 
of  fair  competition.  Collective  bargaining  is 
becoming  a  function  in  which  labor  and  capi- 
tal carry  on  negotiations  under  the  super- 
vision and  final  veto  power  of  the  govern- 
ment. If  they  are  to  secure  satisfactory  wage 
minima  and  other  labor  provisions  the  unions 
must  work  now  in  co-operation  with  the 
Labor  Advisory  Board  of  the  NRA.  They 
must  also  co-operate  with  the  code  authori- 
ties in  establishing  machinery  for  the  adjudi- 
cation of  labor  complaints  and  grievances 
and  must  exercise  general  influence  in  the 
NRA  in  order  to  shape  policies  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  labor  groups.  What  the  results  of 
these  changes  will  be  it  is  too  early  to  deter- 
mine. The  tendency  seems  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  a  system  of  industrial  govern- 
ment in  which  organized  labor  will  have  a 
proper  share  and  for  which  it  will  assume 
responsibility.  As  this  development  pro- 
ceeds, the  lines  between  organized  labor, 
social  work,  and  industrial  statesmanship  will 
be  drawn  closer  together. 
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ORPHAN  ASYLUMS.     See  Foster  Care 
for  Children. 

OUTDOOR  RELIEF.    See  Public  Relief. 

OUT-PATIENT     DEPARTMENTS     OF 
HOSPITALS.    See  in  Medical  Care. 

OVERSEERS  OF  THE  POOR.  See  Public 
Relief. 

PAGEANTS.   See  Recreation. 

PARENT  EDUCATIONS  The  term  "par- 
ent education"  is  used  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  by  different  organizations  and 
professional  workers  to  denote  a  great  variety 
of  activities.  For  the  purpose  of  this  article 
it  is  limited,  however,  to  adult  education 
groups  and  classes  organized  to  study  the 
problems  of  family  life  and  parenthood,  to- 
gether with  educational  counseling  inter- 
views with  parents  in  which  problems  of  par- 
ent-child relationship,  and  child  develop- 
ment and  guidance  are  considered.  This  is 
the  most  widely  accepted  definition  of  the 
term.2   See  Family  Counsel. 

Participation  is  usually  motivated  by  curi- 
osity or  perplexity  about  some  aspect  of 
family  life  or  child  care  and  guidance.  Group 
study  frequently  develops  into  other  forms  of 
adult  education  activity;  and  adult  classes 
which  begin  by  studying  other  topics  some- 
times become  parent  education  groups.  See 
Adult  Education.     Counseling  interviews 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 

2  The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  any  or  all  of 
the  following:  (a)  any  adult  education  activity 
that  has  been  initiated  by  parents  or  parent  organ- 
izations; (b)  marriage  and  family  counseling;  (c) 
any  aspects  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  college 
curricula  which  deal  with  the  family,  with  marital 
and  familial  relationships,  and  with  the  problems 
of  homemaking  and  parenthood.  Some  workers 
have  attempted  to  distinguish  marriage  and  family 
counseling  from  parent  education  interviews  by 
motive,  subject  matter,  and  type  of  organization 
through  which  the  service  is  given.  It  is  probably 
more  pertinent  to  point  out  that  a  parent  educa- 
tion interview  may  become  a  marriage  or  family 
counseling  interview,  and  that  family  counseling 
interviews,  where  there  are  children  in  the  family, 
generally  involve  more  or  less  parent  education. 


may  be  carried  on  in  connection  with,  and  as 
a  supplement  to  child  education,  the  giving 
of  relief,  social  case  work,  the  treatment  and 
adjustment  of  children  in  child  guidance 
clinics,  psychological  diagnosis,  public  health 
nursing,  and  even  medical  practice. 

Underlying  Forces 

Although  only  a  few  scattered  parent  edu- 
cation groups  existed  prior  to  the  World 
War,  and  necessary  interviews  with  parents 
were  not  generally  considered  education,  to- 
day some  form  of  parent  education  may  be 
found  in  almost  every  county  and  community 
of  the  country.  As  a  nation-wide  movement 
parent  education  is  the  product  of  several 
forces  to  be  considered  in  the  following  par- 
agraphs: 

1.  In  the  present  period  of  rapid  economic 
and  social  change  parents  are  confused  and 
bewildered.  A  considerable  group  has  come 
to  realize  that  they  can  no  longer  function  as 
parents  simply  by  relying  upon  instinctive 
good  will  for  their  children  or  upon  casual 
information  about  the  arts  of  parenthood  se- 
cured from  other  parents,  the  daily  press,  or 
neighbors.  They  want  reliable  knowledge 
and  guidance.  In  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, therefore,  parents  initiate,  organize,  and 
conduct,  as  well  as  participate  in  parent  edu- 
cation activities.  In  some  sections  organizing 
ability,  enthusiasm,  persistence,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  cultural  unity  have  welded  their 
programs  into  folk  movements.  Parents  in 
need,  and  knowing  it,  are  the  foundation  of 
the  movement. 

2.  The  sciences  and  human  disciplines  have 
begun  to  discover  and  assemble  the  kind  of 
information  about  human  growth  and  devel- 
opment that  is  of  use  to  homemakers  and 
parents.  Child  development  research  at  the 
State  Universities  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and 
California,  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  School 
in  Detroit;  nutrition  research  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Chicago,  and  Columbia;  research  pro- 
grams at  the  Brush  Foundation,  the  Yale  In- 
stitute of  Human  Relations,  and  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Public  Health;  psychological 
and  educational  research  in  many  centers; 
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and  the  research  programs  of  a  few  child 
guidance  clinics  have  made  valuable  recent 
contributions  to  parent  education  subject 
matter.  This  knowledge  serves  both  as  a  re- 
sponse to  parental  need,  and  as  stimulus  tend- 
ing to  create  new  and  more  deeply  felt  needs. 

3.  Many  administrators  in  education  have 
publicly  declared  parent  education  to  be  a 
valuable  supplement  to  child  education.  Par- 
ents are  constant  and  inevitable  teachers  of 
children.  In  the  guidance  of  both  character 
development  and  intellectual  growth  the 
school  at  best  is  only  a  supplement  to  the 
home.  Parents  need  training  for  their  respon- 
sibilities and  supervisory  assistance  no  less 
than  teachers.  Again,  schools  cannot  interest 
themselves  effectively  in  the  whole  child— in 
physical,  vocational,  and  personality  adjust- 
ments—unless parents  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  child  development  and  education  on 
which  the  schools  attempt  to  operate,  and 
unless  they  give  active  support  to  school  ef- 
forts in  these  directions.  Such  understanding 
and  support  comes  about  most  readily  through 
participation  in  the  parent  education  oppor- 
tunities provided  by  the  schools.  Therefore 
both  more  effective  parental  functioning  and 
more  effective  schooling  call  for  parent  edu- 
cation as  an  aspect  of  public  education. 

4.  Social  workers  in  philosophizing  over 
their  earlier  hopes  for  the  reconstruction  of 
society  are  realizing  that  remedial  or  correc- 
tive work,  however  persistent,  is  short-sighted 
and  wasteful  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  pre- 
vention and  education.  It  is  not  enough  to 
provide  material  resources.  Parents  must 
also  be  helped  to  use  these  things  in  the  inter- 
est of  health  and  character  in  their  children. 
It  is  not  enough  to  help  families  out  of  trouble 
by  case  work  or  therapy.  Future  trouble 
must  be  prevented  by  education  (and  of 
course  also  by  social  reconstruction).  Per- 
haps also  some  of  the  purposes  of  case  work 
may  be  accomplished  more  economically  and 
just  as  well  by  means  of  group  instruction. 
Some  such  ideas  as  these  seem  to  be  behind 
contemporary  experimentation  with  parent 
education  in  social  welfare  programs. 

Thus  it  is  that  a  group  of  forces  are  operat- 
ing simultaneously  to  produce  a  parent  edu- 
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cation  movement— the  needs  of  parents  them- 
selves, an  increasing  body  of  knowledge  about 
human  life  and  personality  development,  and 
the  concern  of  administrators  in  education 
and  social  work  to  make  their  services  more 
effective. 

Media  Employed 

Parent  education  takes  place  through  read- 
ing, listening  to  lectures  or  radio  talks,  par- 
ticipating in  group  study,  and  talking  indi- 
vidually with  a  teacher,  leader,  or  counselor. 
The  educator  exercises  only  remote  control 
over  the  first  two  of  these  processes.  The  two 
latter  are  likely  to  be  more  effective,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  supplemented  by  observa- 
tions or  studies  of  children.  Individual  in- 
terviews are  the  more  common,  and  group 
study  the  more  economical. 

Leaflets  and  pamphlets  containing  infor- 
mation for  parents  are  distributed  through 
the  mails  or  given  out  at  lectures  or  health 
examinations  by  agencies  in  the  fields  of 
health,  welfare,  education,  and  religious  edu- 
cation. The  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  Children's 
Bureau,  and  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  and 
American  Child  Health  Association  are  the 
largest  producers  and  distributors  of  such 
material.  The  United  States  Children's  Bu- 
reau pamphlet,  Infant  Care,  is  the  leader, 
8,000,000  copies  having  been  distributed  to 
November  1,  1934.  Such  pamphlets  are  usu- 
ally read  individually;  rarely  do  they  become 
subject  matter  for  group  study. 

Magazine  articles  for  parents  have  in- 
creased enormously  during  the  past  five 
years.  A  recent  study  discovered  that  each 
of  70  different  popular  periodicals  listed  ar- 
ticles for  parents,  and  that  several  carry 
them  as  regular  features.  Six  national  period- 
icals are  addressed  to  parents  and  deal  pri- 
marily with  home  life,  family  relationships, 
and  parenthood.  All  of  these  have  increased 
their  circulations  during  the  past  year.  Child 
Study,  Parents'  Magazine,  and  the  National 
Parent-Teacher  Magazine  carry  in  each  issue 
suggestions  for  group  study  based  upon  their 
leading  articles. 
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Parent  education  radio  talks,  first  tried 
about  ten  years  ago,  are  now  used  exten- 
sively, both  for  reaching  individual  parents 
in  their  homes  and  also  for  the  guidance  of 
group  meetings.  Copies  of  broadcasts,  or 
suggestions  for  listening  and  discussion,  are 
supplied  by  some  stations  ahead  of  time  to 
members  of  groups.  An  increasing  number  of 
groups  set  meeting  times  in  order  to  listen  in. 
State  universities,  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation, the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, and  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau, 
and  (the  past  two  years)  the  Child  Study 
Association,  the  Progressive  Education  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  National  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers  carry  on  regular  broad- 
casting programs  for  parents.  In  California, 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  child  development  re- 
search institutes  assist  in  planning  and  con- 
ducting these  programs,  and  in  several  other 
states  they  are  promoted  by  parent-teacher 
associations  and  state  extension  services. 

Local  Programs 

Voluntary  organizations  of  parents  report 
the  largest  number  of  parent  education  ac- 
tivities. Questionnaire  returns  in  1933-1934 
from  11,849  parent-teacher  associations  (57 
per  cent  of  the  20,731  units,  with  a  member- 
ship totaling  1,465,910,  which  paid  dues  to 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers during  that  year)  reported  a  total  of  5,894 
parent  education  study  groups.  Many  asso- 
ciations also  reported  frequent  talks  on  par- 
ent education  subjects  at  their  regular  meet- 
ings. Most  of  these  groups  are  conducted  by 
lay  leaders,  some  of  whom  have  received 
more  or  less  training.  A  few  are  led  by  home 
economics  teachers,  or  by  specialists  or  lay 
leaders  in  the  extension  service.  The  Na- 
tional Congress  employs  a  parent  education 
specialist  who  helps  local  workers  plan  and 
conduct  institutes  to  train  lay  leaders.  Since 
1925  it  has  sponsored  a  program  of  summer 
health  examinations  for  preschool  children 
followed  by  the  correction  of  defects  before 
the  opening  of  school.  This  work  is  done  by 
public  health  officials,  and  involves  parent 
education  in  the  degree  that  they  appreciate 
and  are  equipped  to  use  their  opportunities. 


The  American  Association  of  University 
Women  has  for  10  years  encouraged  its 
branches  to  conduct  parent  education  groups 
and  has  provided  study  guides.  In  many  com- 
munities former  participants  now  lead  their 
own  groups  or  carry  on  other  types  of  adult 
education  or  welfare  activities. 

The  federal-state  Extension  Service  has  in- 
cluded parent  education  subject  matter  in 
its  program  for  12  years.  In  1934,  13  states 
employed  specialists  to  lead  groups  and  train 
other  leaders.  In  addition  252  county  home 
demonstration  agents,  in  1933,  and  15 
county  agricultural  agents  reported  groups 
in  child  care  and  training.  See  Agriculture, 
State  Extension  Agencies. 

The  vocational  division  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  reports  a  phenom- 
enal increase  during  the  past  decade  both  in 
the  enrolment  of  adult  parent  education 
classes  and  in  leadership  training.  A  compila- 
tion of  reports  from  eight  states,  which  clearly 
differentiate  parent  education  from  adult  ed- 
ucation in  home  economics,  showed  an  increase 
in  total  enrolment  from  1,000  in  1922  to  13,- 
000  in  1932.  In  many  other  states  vocational 
home  economics  teachers  are  leading  parent 
education  groups  in  evening  schools,  for  par- 
ent-teacher associations,  and  for  parents  of 
high  school  girls  in  home  economics  classes. 

Parent  education  workers  in  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Education  (Bureau  of 
Child  Development  and  Parent  Education) 
and  in  the  California  State  Department  of 
Education  have  co-operated  closely  with  local 
school  administrators  and  parent-teacher  as- 
sociations and  have  developed  organization 
procedures  and  study  materials  that  have 
been  copied  and  adapted  widely.  In  a  dozen 
other  states  university  extension  services  in- 
clude correspondence  or  lecture  courses  for 
parents.  In  Iowa  and  Minnesota  there  is 
close  co-operation  between  extension  activities 
and  the  child  development  research  institutes. 

In  the  spring  of  1934,  with  the  help  of  pri- 
vate funds  provided  through  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Emergency  Education  Pro- 
grams ofthe  National  Council  of  Parent  Edu- 
cational state  departments  of  education  em- 
ployed experienced  parent  education  work- 
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ers  to  assist  local  school  officials  and  emer- 
gency education  teachers  in  developing  and 
conducting  parent  education  work  in  the 
emergency  education  programs  of  their  states, 
organized  through  grants  from  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  (FERA). 
See  Adult  Education.  In  June  these  21 
supervisors  reported  a  total  of  1,013  groups 
enrolling  28,435  parents.  For  the  school  year 
1934-1935  (all  supervisors  then  being  em- 
ployed with  federal  funds)  32  states  ap- 
pointed supervisors  with  full-time  or  part- 
time  responsibility  for  parent  education. 
The  parent  education  office  in  the  educa- 
tional division  of  the  FERA  was  conducted 
as  an  experiment  and  demonstration  by  the 
National  Council  of  Parent  Education  until 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  took 
charge  of  it  in  the  summer  of  1934. 

Organized  religion  shelters  many  parent 
education  groups.  Under  the  leadership  of 
the  International  Council  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation during  the  year  1934-1935,  parent 
education  work  in  Protestant  churches  re- 
ceived special  emphasis.  Denominational 
educational  officials  prepared  a  dozen  new 
texts  and  syllabuses,  many  parent  education 
articles  appeared  in  religious  education  jour- 
nals, and  new  classes  for  leadership  training 
were  organized  in  large  numbers.  In  addi- 
tion many  Jewish  sisterhoods  and  young 
men's  and  women's  organizations  of  all  faiths 
include  parent  education  in  their  programs. 
No  comprehensive  information  is  available 
about  any  of  this  work. 

In  many  cities  parent  education  groups  are 
conducted  for  foster  mothers,  pensioned  wid- 
ows, and  clients  of  family  welfare  agencies. 
The  first  report  of  a  parent  education  group 
in  a  social  agency  was  made  in  1928.  Until 
1933  only  a  few  other  agencies  experimented 
with  this  type  of  service.  During  the  past 
two  years,  however,  the  number  has  in- 
creased considerably,  and  several  have  sent 
workers  to  centers  for  parent  education  train- 
ing. Six  welfare  agencies  have  recently  added 
full-time  or  part-time  parent  education  work- 
ers to  their  staffs.  In  most  states  federations 
of  women's  clubs  promote  the  organization 
of  parent  education  groups  in  their  locals, 


and  local  chapters  of  such  organizations  as 
the  American  National  Red  Cross,  National 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and 
the  Grange  sponsor  them  often  in  co-opera- 
tion with  educational  institutions  which  sup- 
ply leaders  or  training  opportunities  for  lay 
leaders. 

Interviews  with  parents  in  connection  with 
health,  psychological,  vocational  guidance, 
and  other  types  of  service  to  children  are  now 
a  commonplace.  Probably  few  are  educa- 
tional, although  in  recent  years  some  health 
and  nursing  services  and  child  guidance 
clinics  have  employed  parent  education  work- 
ers. The  same  may  be  said  of  interviews  by 
school  teachers  with  the  parents  of  their 
pupils.  Following  the  example  of  nursery 
schools,  an  increasing  number  of  school  ad- 
ministrators have  assigned  responsibility  for 
parent  interviews  to  mature  and  experienced 
teachers,  many  of  whom  take  special  training 
for  the  work. 

Co-ordination  and  National  Organisations 

The  agencies  interested  in  parent  educa- 
tion are  so  many  and  so  varied  in  many  com- 
munities that  during  the  past  five  years  there 
have  been  several  attempts  to  co-ordinate 
and  correlate  them.  Concrete  results  have 
developed  in  the  form  of  leadership  training 
institutes,  public  lecture  courses,  informa- 
tion services,  and  conferences  on  method, 
subject  matter,  and  standards.  While  these 
attempts  have  usually  met  with  some  suc- 
cess, co-ordination  programs  have  persisted 
over  a  period  of  years  in  only  a  dozen  centers. 
National  organizations  play  different  roles 
in  relation  to  state  and  local  programs.  Some 
concentrate  upon  the  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  materials.  Most  send  suggestions 
and  a  few  give  field  service  to  branches  and 
constituents  regarding  such  items  as  the  or- 
ganization of  groups  and  suitable  material 
for  study.  The  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion through  its  parent  education  specialist, 
the  American  Home  Economics  Association 
through  its  field  worker  in  child  development 
and  parent  education,  and  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers  through  its 
parent  education  specialist  are  inclined  not 
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to  draw  lines  between  their  constituents  and 
others. 

The  National  Council  of  Parent  Educa- 
tion, composed  of  40  organizations  and  500 
professional  workers,  attempts  to  knit  these 
programs  together  into  a  movement.  For 
professional  workers  it  conducts  institutes 
and  conferences,  publishes  a  service  bulletin, 
and  helps  individuals  prepare  for  and  secure 
positions.  It  also  assists  organizations  in  ex- 
perimenting with  or  developing  parent  edu- 
cation activities,  and  aids  communities  in 
co-ordinating  their  programs.  Its  interests 
also  include  preparental  education  and  mar- 
riage and  family  counsel. 

Standards  and  Trends 

There  are  no  generally  accepted  standards 
in  parent  education.  Group  leadership  and 
individual  interviewing  vary  all  the  way  from 
education  which  draws  out,  opens  new  per- 
spectives, offers  and  interprets  new  informa- 
tion, reassures,  and  inspires  to  routine  tell- 
ing and  informing.  Some  excellent  teaching 
is  done  by  lay  leaders  as  well  as  much  that  is 
routine  or  beside  the  point.  The  past  two 
years  have  seen  many  discussions  of  teaching 
method  in  parent  education,  and  several  rea- 
sonably clear  statements  regarding  adult 
education  methods  appropriate  for  parent 
education. 

Organization  and  administration  also  vary 
widely.  Some  administrators  of  groups  do  all 
the  organizing,  while  others  work  co-opera- 
tively with  the  parents  to  whom  other  study 
group  participants  look  for  leadership.  Most 
programs  are  carried  on  in  connection  with 
larger  educational,  health,  or  welfare  pro- 
grams; and  most  parent  education  activi- 
ties, even  those  sponsored  by  private  volun- 
tary organizations,  are  housed  in  schools  and 
other  public  buildings. 

The  subject  matter  of  parent  education 
varies  widely  in  content,  form,  validity,  and 
pertinency.  Certain  trends  in  emphasis  are 
noteworthy.  Once  it  focused  upon  child  de- 
velopment and  guidance  and  included  such 
topics  as  obedience,  rewards,  punishments, 
curiosity,  imagination,  and  play.    More  re- 


cently it  is  weighted  toward  the  life  of  the 
family  group  and  includes  such  topics  as  per- 
sonality development  in  family  relationships 
and  emotional  honesty  in  dealing  with  chil- 
dren. Still  more  recently  the  influence  upon 
family  relationships  of  the  conditions  under 
which  parents  must  earn  their  income  and 
spend  their  leisure,  and  the  influence  on 
family  organization  and  functioning  of  broad 
economic  and  social  changes,  are  coming  to 
be  included  among  subjects  for  study  espe- 
cially in  cities  and  industrial  villages.  Groups 
of  workers  from  the  staffs  of  agencies  which 
conduct  parent  education  programs,  called 
together  by  the  National  Council  of  Parent 
Education,  have  begun  to  analyze  some  of 
the  trends  here  outlined  and  to  construct 
basic  guidance  materials. 
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PARENT-TEACHER  MOVEMENT.  See 
in  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

PARKS,  PLAYGROUNDS,  AND  RECRE- 
ATION CENTERS.   See  in  Recreation. 

PAROLE1  is  a  method  by  which  prisoners 
who  have  served  a  portion  of  their  sentences 
are  released  from  penal  or  correctional  insti- 
tutions under  continued  legal  custody  and 
supervision,  one  condition  being  that  they 
may  be  brought  back  to  the  institution  if 
their  conduct  is  not  acceptable  to  the  releas- 
ing authorities.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
pardon,  which  carries  restoration  of  citizen- 
ship and  complete  freedom  without  condi- 
tions. It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  proba- 
tion, which  is  conditional  liberty  imposed  by 
a  court  in  place  of  imprisonment  or  other 
form  of  sentence.2 

Origins  of  parole  may  be  traced  to  practices 
in  European  and  other  countries  as  early  as 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  modern  parole  is 
commonly  regarded  as  having  begun  with 
the  establishment  of  the  New  York  State 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 

2  See  Probation.  For  parole  for  children  see 
Juvenile  Training  Schools  and  for  parole  from 
institutions  for  mental  defectives  or  for  the  men- 
tally ill  see  Mental  Deficiency  and  Mental 
Diseases. 


Reformatory  at  Elmira  in  1876.  Even  after 
that  start,  parole  remained  an  ineffective 
treatment  for  law-breakers  for  many  years, 
primarily  because  institutions  themselves  did 
little  to  re-educate  prisoners  or  fit  them  for 
the  responsibilities  of  life.  Release  on  parole 
was  granted  largely  as  a  reward  for  obedience 
within  the  institution,  and  little  thought  was 
given  to  the  offender's  fitness  for  normal  life 
outside;  the  administration  of  parole  became 
listless  and  mechanical,  and  altogether  too 
little  attention  was  paid  to  supervision.  State 
after  state  adopted  the  system  in  some  degree 
or  form,  however,  and  today  Mississippi  and 
Virginia  are  the  only  states  lacking  statutory 
provision  for  it. 

Origin,  Development,  and  Present  Status 

Parole  is  now  the  principal  means  by  which 
release  from  imprisonment  is  granted  in  the 
United  States.  Of  the  72,482  prisoners  re- 
leased from  prisons  and  reformatories  in 
1932,  51  per  cent  were  paroled.  Some  states 
—notably  California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington— re- 
lease most  of  their  prisoners  by  this  method; 
other  states,  such  as  Maryland,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  use  parole  sparingly. 
Administrative  practices  and  the  quality  and 
intensity  of  supervision  granted  to  persons  on 
parole  vary  widely  from  state  to  state.  In 
some  states  there  are  special  boards  of  parole; 
in  others  authority  to  release  on  parole  is 
lodged  in  boards  or  commissions  having  other 
powers;  in  still  others  the  institution  is  the 
paroling  authority. 

The  amount  of  information  required  about 
offenders  before  they  are  paroled  also  varies 
widely.  Some  states  and  institutions  consider 
little  more  than  the  criminal  record  of  the 
offender  and  his  obedience  to  institution 
rules.  Others  require  the  same  type  of  per- 
sonal history  and  social  investigation  that  the 
better  type  of  family  welfare  society  has 
made  familiar.  Qualifications  for  parole  offi- 
cers, charged  with  the  supervision  of  parolees, 
are  far  from  being  standardized  and  in  some 
jurisdictions  are  low.  New  Jersey  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  few  states  having  high  stand- 
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ards.  There  the  State  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  fixed  the  following  qualifications 
for  this  position: 

Education  equivalent  to  that  represented  by 
graduates  from  colleges  or  universities  of  recog- 
nized standing;  standard  course  in  social  service; 
two  years'  experience  as  social  investigator,  or 
education  and  experience  as  accepted  as  full  equiv- 
alent by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Knowl- 
edge of  problems  of  delinquency,  laws  governing 
commitment,  care  and  parole  of  delinquents;  knowl- 
edge of  approved  methods  of  social-case  work, 
investigating  ability,  thoroughness,  accuracy,  tact, 
leadership,  firmness,  good  address. 

Though  parole  continues  to  lag  behind  its 
possibilities  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
notable  efforts  to  establish  adequate  systems 
have  been  made  in  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  and  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  have  recently  extended  and 
centralized  their  supervisory  machinery.  New 
York  established  in  1930  what  is  today  one 
of  the  most  completely  staffed  and  thoroughly 
organized  parole  systems  in  the  country.  The 
federal  government  in  the  same  year  reor- 
ganized its  system,  creating  a  Board  of  Parole 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  and  providing 
for  more  effective  supervision.  Other  states, 
including  two  or  three  southern  states,  are 
now  giving  consideration  to  improvements  in 
their  systems. 

In  spite  of  the  advances  which  these 
changes  reflect  there  has  recently  been  a 
growing  demand  that  parole,  as  well  as  other 
branches  of  both  public  and  private  welfare 
work,  subject  itself  to  greater  self-criticism 
and  devise  some  means  for  testing  its  own 
results  and  accomplishment.  Contention  is 
made  that  claims  of  rehabilitation  or  "re- 
form" in  80,  90,  or  even  95  per  cent  of 
persons  paroled  (claims  occasionally  found  in 
official  reports)  are  hasty  and  too  high. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  Crime  Survey,  two  studies,  infra  cit., 
made  by  Sheldon  Glueck  and  Eleanor  T. 
Glueck,  showed  that  much  lower  percentages 
of  paroled  persons  in  Massachusetts  achieved 
satisfactory  adjustments  in  the  community. 
The  first  of  these  studies  dealt  with  males 
and  the  second  with  females. 


The  Recent  Declaration  of  Principles 

Awakening  of  interest  and  professional 
progress  were  reflected  in  the  formation  of 
the  American  Parole  Association  in  1931. 
This  organization  is  affiliated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Prison  Association  and  meets  annually 
at  the  same  time  and  place.  In  1933  it 
adopted  a  declaration  of  principles,  which  is 
today  possibly  the  most  authoritative  avail- 
able statement  of  the  purposes  and  procedure 
of  acceptable  parole  work.  It  is  accordingly 
summarized  in  this  and  the  two  succeeding 
paragraphs.  Parole  is  a  carefully  considered 
part  of  the  whole  process  of  treatment  begun 
when  the  offender  enters  the  institution  or 
earlier.  A  period  spent  on  parole  is  "a  period 
of  supervision  and  readjustment  from  the 
extraordinary  and  artificial  life  of  the  institu- 
tion to  normal  life  in  the  community."  No 
offender  should  be  released  except  under  the 
conditions  of  parole;  from  this  point  of  view 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  offender 
is  a  stable  or  unstable  personality,  whether 
he  has  committed  many  crimes  or  one, 
whether  his  conduct  in  the  institution  has 
been  good  or  bad.  If  he  is  to  be  released, 
he  should  remain  under  supervision  for  a 
time,  so  that  help  may  be  given  him  and  that 
he  may  be  returned  to  the  institution  if 
desirable.  The  vexed  problem  of  selecting 
offenders  for  parole  becomes  therefore  not, 
"Who  shall  be  released  by  parole  and  who 
shall  not?"  but  "Is  the  offender  fit  to  be 
given  this  experience  on  trial?" 

Success  on  parole  will  depend  in  large  part 
upon  benefits  received  from  institutional 
training.  Preparation  for  parole  should  begin 
the  moment  the  offender  is  confined.  The 
prisoner  should  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  for  his  life  on  parole.  When 
he  is  being  considered  for  release  the  pro- 
cedure and  hearings  should  be  confidential 
and  private;  the  frequent  practice  of  permit- 
ting attorneys  and  other  interested  parties 
to  make  oral  pleas  before  parole  boards  or 
committees  is  to  be  deprecated.  Newspaper 
reporters  and  mere  spectators  should  be 
excluded. 

Parole  is  a  branch  of  social  case  work. 
Suitable  living  conditions  and  a  suitable  en- 
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vironment  should  be  prepared  for  the  offender      joint  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  desir- 


before  release.  In  general,  parole  officers 
should  employ  the  same  methods  and  be 
bound  by  the  same  professional  standards 
as  the  better  class  of  family  welfare  societies. 
They  should  regard  the  family  of  the  offender 
as  their  client,  not  merely  the  offender  him- 
self. They  should  co-ordinate  the  resources 
of  the  community  for  the  purpose  of  rehabili- 
tating the  offender  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 
The  greatest  vigilance  should  be  exercised  to 
make  sure  that  offenders  do  not  commit  new 
crimes,  and  backsliding  parolees  should  be 
promptly  returned  to  the  institution,  re- 
quired to  stand  trial,  or  treated  in  some  other 
way  equally  protective  to  society.  This  ends 
the  digest  of  the  "declaration  of  principles" 
of  the  American  Parole  Association. 

Proposed  Administrative  Adjustments 

In  recent  years  a  growing  opinion  has  been 
noticeable  that  parole  and  probation,  consti- 
tuting similar  services  and  calling  for  similar 
abilities,  might  be  combined  in  single  admin- 
istrative units  and  be  performed  as  allied 
branches  of  extra-mural  treatment  of  law- 
breakers. The  report  of  an  official  commis- 
sion recently  submitted  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  recommended,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  division  of  probation  and  parole 
be  established  in  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  I  n  practice  probation  officers 
do  in  some  jurisdictions  help  to  supervise 
persons  on  parole,  and  to  a  less  extent  the 
reverse  is  true.  Arguments  offered  in  favor 
of  this  plan  are  economy  in  expenditures  and 
administrative  simplicity,  but  the  primary 
obstacle  at  present  is  the  fact  that  probation 
is  regarded  nearly  everywhere  as  a  function 
of  the  courts.   See  Probation. 

Stimulated  by  federal  legislation,  interest 
was  displayed  in  1934  in  interstate  agree- 
ments dealing  with  parole.  The  Ashurst- 
Sumners  law,  enacted  in  June  of  that  year, 
gave  the  consent  of  Congress  "to  any  two  or 
more  states  to  enter  into  agreements  or  com- 
pacts for  cooperative  effort  and  mutual  assist- 
ance in  the  prevention  of  crime  and  in  the 
enforcement  of  their  respective  criminal  laws 
and  policies,  and  to  establish  such  agencies, 


able  for  making  effective  such  agreements 
and  compacts."  Representatives  of  mid- 
western  and  eastern  states  have  met  in  parole 
conferences  to  canvass  the  need  for  interstate 
agreements  dealing  with  parole  and  to  discuss 
the  content  and  scope  of  agreements  of  this 
kind.  Opinion  generally  favored  the  adoption 
of  some  form  of  compact,  especially  among 
neighboring  states,  for  the  establishment  of 
mutually  acceptable  and  uniform  conditions 
governing  the  release  of  paroled  offenders  to 
nearby  states  and  their  recovery  by  releasing 
states  when  desired.  It  seems  probable  that 
bills  for  passage  will  be  presented  to  various 
legislatures  in  the  near  future.  Meanwhile, 
both  the  American  Prison  Association  and 
the  American  Parole  Association,  at  their 
meetings  in  1934,  adopted  resolutions  urging 
careful  study  of  the  entire  question.  Informal 
working  arrangements  covering  portions  of 
the  proposed  agreements  have  existed  among 
the  parole  authorities  of  certain  states  for 
several  years. 

Proposed  Prognostic  Procedures 

There  has  been  a  rather  extraordinary  de- 
velopment in  the  field  of  theory  in  the  past 
few  years.  This  is  the  effort  to  discover  a 
prognostic  method  by  which  paroling  author- 
ities may  foretell  the  future  conduct  and 
success  of  offenders  placed  on  parole.  Stu- 
dents of  the  subject  have  tried  to  isolate  the 
conditions  or  factors  which  bear  the  closest 
causal  relation  to  what  they  define  as  "suc- 
cess" or  "failure"  on  parole.  Among  the 
factors  considered  are  previous  delinquency 
or  criminal  record,  habits  in  relation  to  work, 
family  relationships,  type  of  neighborhood  in 
which  the  offender  was  reared,  mental  level, 
record  of  conduct  in  the  institution,  and  so 
forth.  Once  these  factors  are  recorded  and 
isolated,  tables  are  constructed— called  "pre- 
dictability tables" — by  reference  to  which  an 
offender's  chance  of  success  on  parole  can  be 
stated  in  ratios.  It  becomes  possible,  for 
example,  to  predict  that  Offender  A  has  nine 
chances  in  ten  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment on  parole,  Offender  B  only  one-half  a 
chance  in  ten,  and  so  forth.    Tables  of  this 
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type  have  been  constructed  by  Sheldon  and 
Eleanor  T.  Glueck,  E.  W.  Burgess,  Clark 
Tibbetts,  and  G.  B.  Void. 

Comment  on  these  efforts  has  ranged  all 
the  way  from  questioning  the  validity  of  the 
statistical  methods  used  to  the  contention 
that  no  such  device  will  ever  enable  paroling 
authorities  to  predict  the  satisfactoriness  of 
the  adjustment  of  particular  individuals  who 
pass  before  them  for  judgment.  It  is  asserted 
that  predictability  tables  never  can  take  the 
place  of  personal,  intimate,  and  psychological 
understanding  of  the  individual  involved, 
and  that  as  this  type  of  understanding  im- 
proves, prognoses  by  paroling  authorities 
will  become  keener  and  more  accurate.  At- 
tention is  also  called  to  the  fundamental  fact 
that  all  offenders  who  are  released  ought  to 
be  discharged  under  conditions  of  parole,  and 
that  therefore  such  devices,  to  be  serviceable, 
must  enable  paroling  authorities  not  to  choose 
persons  to  be  released  by  the  method  of 
parole,  but  to  determine  the  time  in  the  con- 
finement of  each  offender  at  which  release  is 
most  likely  to  result  in  law-abiding  behavior. 

The  objections  offered  are  not  accepted  as 
conclusive  by  advocates  of  this  line  of  inquiry, 
and  obviously  such  inquiries  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued until  their  usefulness  can  be  proved  or 
disproved.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  paroling 
authority  has  made  any  use  of  the  devices 
proposed. 

Prisoners'  Aid  Societies 

Aside  from  official  parole  organizations 
there  are  many  private  societies  performing 
somewhat  related  services  known  as  "prison- 
ers' aid."  This  generally  means  efforts  to 
obtain  better  living  conditions  for  released 
prisoners  and  to  alleviate  the  handicaps  they 
meet  by  reason  of  the  stigma  from  having 
been  incarcerated.1  Such  societies  have  ex- 
isted for  many  years  in  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
states,  and  others  have  more  recently  been 
formed  in  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Oregon, 
Texas,  and  elsewhere.  Typical  are  the  Cen- 
tral Howard  Association;  the  Society  for  the 

1  See  Prisoners'  Aid  in  the  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  1933. 


Friendless,  operating  in  mid-western  and 
western  states;  and  the  prison  departments 
of  such  organizations  as  the  Salvation  Army, 
Volunteers  of  America,  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  Pathfinders  of  America,  and  several 
others.  Many  are  represented  in  the  Na- 
tional Prisoners'  Aid  Association.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  from  50,000  to  60,000  men  and 
women  are  assisted  in  some  way  by  prisoners' 
aid  societies  annually.  Forms  of  help  include 
financial  assistance  for  lodging  and  meals; 
maintenance  of  shelters  or  homes;  helping 
families  of  prisoners;  and  co-operation  with 
courts  and  other  penal  agencies  in  making 
investigations  and  adjustments  in  individual 
cases.  In  recent  years  some  of  these  societies 
have  required  trained  workers. 
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PENAL  AND  REFORMATORY  INSTI- 
TUTIONS FOR  ADULTS1  represent  but  one 
part  of  the  system  which  society  has  estab- 
lished for  the  prevention  of  delinquency  and 
crime  through  the  rehabilitation,  where  pos- 
sible, of  offenders.  The  system  extends  back 
to  the  courts  and  beyond,  and  forward  into 
parole  and  post-institutional  opportunities 
for  rehabilitation  which  only  local  communi- 
ties can  provide.  Institutions  receive  large 
numbers  of  prisoners  who  have  already  failed 
on  probation  or  under  other  types  of  treat- 
ment set  up  by  the  school,  church,  and  home. 
Even  reformatories  for  adults,  designed  ordi- 
narily for  first  offenders,  receive  the  failures 
of  juvenile  institutions  and  probation  sys- 
tems. See  Juvenile  Training  Schools  and 
Probation.  This  fact,  penal  authorities 
point  out,  must  not  be  overlooked  when 
charges  are  made  that  prisons  have  failed. 
The  prison  problem  is  difficult  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  type  of  clients  served,  but  be- 
cause traditionally  and  still  popularly  prisons 
are  institutions  for  retribution,  conceived  of 
as  a  means  for  preventing  further  crime 
chiefly  through  the  deterrent  effect  of  punish- 
ment. Their  social  purpose  is  so  little  under- 
stood or  accepted  that  they  are  continually 
handicapped  by  the  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative authorities  which  control  their  pro- 
grams and  their  personnel. 

Popular  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  punish- 
ment by  imprisonment  is  apparently  based 
on  ignorance  of  the  statistics  on  recidivism. 
While  the  figures  supplied  by  prison  officials 
are  as  low  as  39  per  cent  for  some  states,  they 
are  as  high  as  78  per  cent  in  others  and  the 
general  average  for  the  whole  country  is 
approximately  64  per  cent.  Some  authorities 
frankly  express  the  opinion  that  large  num- 
bers of  prisoners  emerge  from  existing  insti- 
tutions worse  than  when  they  entered.  The 
need  for  greater  emphasis  on  the  protection 
of  society  by  the  rehabilitation  of  imprisoned 
offenders  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
practically  all  prisoners  are  released  in  less 


1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


than  five  years  and  the  great  majority  within 
two  years  after  conviction. 

There  is  widespread  public  fear  that  "the 
criminals  have  taken  over  the  country,"  that 
life  and  property  can  be  made  safe  only  by 
instilling  fear  in  the  minds  of  potential  of- 
fenders, and  that  this  is  not  possible  unless 
there  is  a  rigorous  prison  policy.  Socialized 
methods  aimed  at  rehabilitation  are  often 
called  "coddling  the  criminal,"  and  it  is 
difficult  to  secure  public  support  and  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  constructive 
programs.  This  is  still  true  even  during  a 
period  when  widespread  support  is  given  for 
activities  promoting  public  welfare  generally. 

Number  and  Classification  of  Institutions 

There  are  in  the  United  States  today  128 
major  state  and  federal  prisons,  penitenti- 
aries, and  reformatories  for  adults,  with  a 
total  population  of  approximately  158,000 
inmates.  At  least  85,000  persons  are  received 
in  these  institutions  each  year.  All  states 
except  Delaware  (which  is  served  by  the 
three  county  institutions)  have  at  least  one 
prison  or  penitentiary;  the  larger  states  have 
from  two  to  six.  Twenty-three  states  and  the 
United  States  are  operating  or  are  building 
reformatories  for  men;  twenty-two  states  and 
the  United  States  have  established  similar 
institutions  for  women.  In  addition  there  are 
at  least  4,000  city  and  county  jails,  houses  of 
correction,  workhouses,  and  other  local  insti- 
tutions for  the  detention  of  offenders  await- 
ing trial  or  under  sentence,  usually  for  terms 
of  one  year  or  less.  There  are  received  in 
these  local  institutions  each  year  at  least 
450,000  persons.  The  number  of  police  lock- 
ups maintained  by  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
has  been  estimated  at  over  10,000;  deplorable 
conditions  are  known  to  exist  in  them. 

State  and  federal  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions  for  adults  fall  into  the  following 
general  classes:  (a)  institutions  for  the  deten- 
tion of  persons  awaiting  trial  (police  stations, 
village  lockups,  county  or  city  jails,  and 
federal  jails);  (b)  jails,  county  or  city  work- 
houses, houses  of  correction,  and  other  insti- 
tutions for  persons  serving  short  sentences 
for  misdemeanors  and  other  petty  offenses, 
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these  institutions  usually  caring  also  for  per- 
sons awaiting  trial;  (c)  prisons  and  peniten- 
tiaries for  the  confinement  of  persons  con- 
victed of  high  crimes  and  felonies;  (d)  adult 
reformatories  for  the  confinement  of  younger 
and  less  experienced  adult  offenders  who  are 
believed  to  be  amenable  to  reformatory  treat- 
ment; (e)  institutions  for  convicted  offenders 
whose  mental  condition  indicates  the  need  of 
special  treatment;  this  group  includes  institu- 
tions for  mentally  defective  delinquents  and 
hospitals  for  insane  criminals;  and  (f)  institu- 
tions maintained  by  the  Army  and  Navy  for 
the  confinement  of  prisoners  convicted  by 
court  martial  of  military  offenses,  as  well  as 
of  crimes. 

The  state  prison  farms  and  road  camps 
operated  by  many  of  the  southern  states  fall 
into  the  third  of  these  groups.  The  prisons  of 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  Texas  (except  for  the  main  prison  at 
Huntsville)  are  huge  farms  or  plantations; 
five  other  southern  states  operate  smaller 
farms  which  are  units  in  the  prison  system. 
Road  camps,  under  either  state  or  county 
auspices,  are  extensively  used  in  the  South  for 
the  confinement  and  employment  of  both 
long-term  felons  and  short-term  misdemea- 
nants. 

Jails  and  Other  Local  Institutions 

In  the  county  jails  of  the  country  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  are  almost  universal:  offi- 
cial incompetence  and  neglect;  overcrowding; 
almost  complete  idleness;  inadequate  sani- 
tary provisions;  almost  complete  absence  of 
medical  service;  meager  and  poor  food;  disci- 
pline administered  largely  by  the  inmates 
under  the  so-called  "kangaroo  court"  system  ; 
and  absence  of  even  such  rudimentary  classi- 
fication as  the  separation  of  the  young  from 
the  old,  persons  awaiting  trial  from  those 
serving  sentences,  and  the  contagious  sick 
from  the  well.  While  most  jail  prisoners  serve 
short  sentences,  practically  all  states  occa- 
sionally commit  long-term  prisoners  to  local 
institutions.  Less  than  a  dozen  do  so  as  a 
general  practice.  However  short  the  sen- 
tence, most  prisoners  leaving  a  jail  appear  to 
have  suffered  deleterious  effects  from  their 


confinement.  Only  the  jails  of  a  few  progres- 
sive cities  and  states  and  occasional  institu- 
tions elsewhere  rise  above  the  general  level. 
The  new  institutions  in  Berks  and  Delaware 
counties  (Penn.),  the  Westchester  County 
(N.  Y.)  Penitentiary,  and  the  Hudson  County 
(N.J.)  Jail  are  examples  of  the  better  type  of 
short-term  institution. 

Only  a  few  states  through  their  Welfare  or 
Corrections  Departments  maintain  any  de- 
gree of  control  over  county  or  city  institu- 
tions; even  in  those  states  the  jurisdiction  is 
usually  limited  to  inspection  and  recom- 
mendation and  does  not  include  administra- 
tive supervision  or  power  to  require  the 
correction  of  abuses  except  where  the  governor 
has  power  to  remove  county  officials.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  able  to 
exert  some  influence  on  the  2,300  or  more 
local  institutions  in  which  it  boards  short- 
term  federal  prisoners.  These  jails  are  peri- 
odically inspected  and  rated  by  federal  in- 
spectors, and  the  per  diem  rate  paid  each  jail 
for  the  care  of  prisoners  is  in  part  based  on 
its  inspection  rating.  The  Bureau  now  has 
detailed  inspection  reports  and  ratings  on 
over  2,800  jails;  about  1,500  of  these  are 
rated  under  50  per  cent. 

The  greatest  problems  which  face  local 
institutions  are  the  heterogeneous  nature  of 
the  inmate  population,  the  presence  of  trial 
and  sentenced  prisoners  in  the  same  institu- 
tion, the  rapid  turnover  caused  by  short  sen- 
tences, the  high  rate  of  recidivism,  and  the 
difficulty  of  providing  employment.  These 
problems  may  be  illustrated  by  the  situation 
in  New  York  City,  where  the  situation  differs 
only  in  degree  from  that  in  smaller  jurisdic- 
tions. The  city  institutions  receive  about 
60,000  prisoners  a  year,  varying  from  crippled 
beggars,  drug  addicts,  and  senile  vagrants  to 
the  most  dangerous  murderers.  About  17,000 
of  these  are  finally  committed  under  sen- 
tences ranging  from  one  day  to  three  years. 
Of  those  sentenced  in  1933  to  city  institu- 
tions 7,500  were  serving  from  their  second  to 
their  tenth  sentences.  Seven  hundred  men 
were  serving  from  their  eleventh  to  their 
sixty-third  sentences,  and  one  woman  her 
seventy-third.    Two  thousand  men  and  two 
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hundred  women  were  received  from  two  to 
sixteen  times  within  the  year,  and  twenty- 
four  men  were  received  three  times  within  a 
given  month.  Authorities  point  out  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  in  these  and 
other  local  institutions  belong  in  hospitals 
and  homes  for  the  aged  or  handicapped  rather 
than  in  jails. 

Specialised  Institutions  and  Reformatories 

Only  the  federal  government,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  have 
established  institutions  for  defective  delin- 
quents. New  Jersey  has  recently  initiated  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  of  this  type. 
Insane  criminals  are  often  kept  in  special 
sections  of  state  prisons,  but  the  usual  prac- 
tice is  to  commit  them  to  state  hospitals  for 
the  insane.  New  York  has  gone  farther  in 
this  field  than  any  other  state;  it  has  hos- 
pitals for  the  criminal  insane  and  insane 
criminals,  and  separate  institutions  for  male 
and  female  defective  delinquents.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  among  both  mental  hygienists 
and  penologists  that  confining  such  per- 
sons either  in  prisons  or  in  mental  hospitals 
is  damaging  to  the  work  of  those  institu- 
tions. 

As  a  general  rule  prisons  have  not  yet  freed 
themselves  completely  from  the  domination 
of  the  old  punitive  philosophy,  while  reform- 
atories have  at  least  a  historical  foundation 
in  the  philosophy  of  reformation  and  rehabili- 
tation. Reformatories  for  men  are  designed 
primarily  to  receive  prisoners  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  30,  convicted  of  their  first 
felony,  but  practically  all  of  them  receive 
also  older  prisoners  and  repeaters.  Reforma- 
tories for  women  usually  have  a  lower  age 
limit  of  17  or  18  years  but  no  upper  limit, 
and  receive  misdemeanants  as  well  as  felons. 
In  states  where  there  are  no  reformatories  for 
adults,  prisons  receive  both  young  and  old, 
first  offenders  and  prisoners  with  many  previ- 
ous convictions,  those  who  would  perhaps 
be  amenable  to  reformatory  treatment,  and 
those  who  are  case-hardened. 

Many  reformatories  for  men  face  the  same 
problems  that  affect  the  prisons.  They 
appear  to  be  more  successful,  however,  in 


spite  of  the  characteristic  instability  of  young 
offenders.  Their  programs  center  around 
general  education  and  vocational  training 
and  their  routine  is  ordinarily  less  repressive 
than  that  of  prisons.  In  the  past  there  has 
been  a  dangerous  tendency  to  apply  stereo- 
typed educational  methods  to  all  inmates, 
without  sufficient  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  need,  interest,  and  ability.  Recent  years, 
however,  have  shown  an  encouraging  trend 
toward  more  selective  and  individualized 
educational  work,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
vocational  training.  Because  of  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  education  and  the  relative 
under-emphasis  on  productive  industries,  re- 
formatories for  men  suffer  less  from  idleness 
than  prisons. 

In  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  states 
women  prisoners  convicted  of  felonies  are 
still  confined  in  sections  of  the  prisons  for 
men,  usually  in  quarters  ill-suited  to  the 
purpose.  The  reformatories  for  women  estab- 
lished in  the  remaining  states  and  by  the 
federal  government,  and  the  institutions  for 
women  in  such  cities  as  Detroit  and  New 
York,  are  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  institu- 
tions in  the  country.  They  are  handicapped 
by  insufficient  appropriations,  but  in  aim  and 
method  they  are  more  highly  socialized  than 
any  other  type  of  penal  or  correctional  insti- 
tution. Their  programs  usually  make  large 
use  of  education  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
word,  with  strong  emphasis  on  education  for 
living.  Institutions  for  men  have  much  to 
learn  from  reformatories  for  women. 

Problems  of  the  Prison 

Under  the  impact  of  public  opinion,  based 
largely  on  feeling  aroused  by  crimes  of  vio- 
lence but  in  part  on  abuse  or  misuse  of  their 
power  by  probation  and  parole  authorities  in 
some  jurisdictions,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
in  recent  years  to  make  less  use  of  both 
probation  and  parole.  A  notable  exception  is 
the  federal  government,  whose  probation 
system  has  been  expanded  to  10  times  its 
former  size  in  less  than  five  years  and  whose 
parole  system  has  been  greatly  expanded 
and  improved.  See  Parole  and  Probation. 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  tendency,  and  to  a 
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degree  resulting  from  it,  is  a  trend  toward 
legislative  and  judicial  action  requiring  or 
imposing  longer  sentences  on  offenders.  The 
"Baumes  laws"  passed  in  New  York  and 
copied  in  many  other  states  are  samples  of 
legislation  of  this  type,  which  is  aimed  chiefly 
at  habitual  offenders  and  those  committing 
crimes  of  violence.  Under  the  New  York 
laws  there  are  in  Sing  Sing  prison  today  167 
first  offenders  serving  an  average  of  about  22 
years.  There  is,  furthermore,  a  tendency 
everywhere  to  hold  prisoners  serving  inde- 
terminate sentences  for  a  longer  period  than 
formerly.  Finally,  new  offenses  are  being 
continually  put  on  the  statute  books  and 
these  swell  the  tide  of  offenders. 

The  result  of  these  factors  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  population  of  penal  and  cor- 
rectional institutions  far  beyond  that  due  to 
the  growth  of  the  general  population.  For 
prisons  and  adult  reformatories  alone  the 
increase  has  been  nearly  100  per  cent  in  the 
last  decade.  New  construction  has  not  kept 
pace  with  this  increase  and  most  institutions 
are  filled  to  capacity.  A  conservative  survey 
records  that  about  a  third  of  the  major 
prisons  and  adult  reformatories  are  crowded 
beyond  capacity,  11  are  50  per  cent  over- 
crowded, and  3  are  100  per  cent  overcrowded. 
Under  these  conditions  confinement  of  two 
men  in  cells  designed  for  one  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  makeshift  and  ill-adapted  quarters 
must  be  resorted  to.  The  condition  of  over- 
crowding, which  became  critical  throughout 
the  country  a  few  years  ago,  has  been  met 
in  part  by  the  construction  of  new  institu- 
tions or  buildings  and  by  the  development  of 
farm  colonies,  road  and  reforestation  camps, 
and  other  minimum  security  units.  Prison 
officials  point  out  that  overcrowding  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  housing,  but  that  it  also 
complicates  problems  of  discipline,  feeding, 
employment,  exercise,  sanitation,  medical 
care,  and  individualized  treatment. 

Accompanying  and  aggravating  the  prob- 
lem of  overcrowding  is  the  even  more  serious 
one  of  idleness.  This  is  the  most  difficult 
problem  faced  by  American  prisons  today, 
and  is  steadily  growing  more  serious  under 
the  sustained  attacks  made  on  prison  indus- 


tries by  free  labor  and  organized  manufac- 
turers. Most  prisons,  either  in  industries  or 
in  maintenance  activities,  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide employment  approaching  a  full  day's 
work  for  more  than  half  of  their  inmates. 
Statistics  on  this  point,  even  those  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  do  not 
give  a  true  picture,  for  institutions  often 
report  prisoners  as  employed  who  are  as- 
signed to  a  task  which  in  fact  provides  only 
an  hour  or  two  of  real  work  each  day.  In 
some  prisons  hundreds  of  men  are  unassigned 
and  totally  idle,  while  a  few  institutions  are 
little  better  than  "idle  houses."  The  Hawes- 
Cooper  Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1929  and 
effective  in  January,  1934,  divested  prison- 
made  goods  of  their  interstate  character  and 
made  it  possible  for  any  state  to  pass  legisla- 
tion forbidding  the  entrance  of  such  goods 
into  the  state.  This  Act  and  the  legislation 
which  followed  it  have  caused  the  industries 
in  several  prisons  to  be  practically  eliminated 
and  in  others  greatly  curtailed.  States  able  to 
operate  under  the  "state-use  system"  can 
solve  the  resulting  problem  of  idleness  in 
time,  but  the  smaller  states  do  not  afford  a 
sufficient  state-use  market  for  their  institu- 
tions. Even  in  the  larger  states,  moreover, 
the  sale  of  prison-made  goods  for  state  use  is 
often  throttled  effectively  by  competing  in- 
terests. This  subject  is  discussed  elsewhere  in 
more  detail    See  Prison  Labor. 

The  layman  can  picture  the  disciplinary 
problems  arising  inevitably  when  large  num- 
bers of  prisoners  are  kept  in  idleness  and 
semi-idleness  in  overcrowded  institutions, 
and  are  serving  excessively  long  sentences. 
The  prison  riots  of  recent  years  brought  these 
difficulties  dramatically  to  public  attention. 
The  result  was  a  considerable  increase  in 
appropriations  for  new  prison  construction 
throughout  the  country,  but  little  advance 
was  made  toward  a  solution  of  other  basic 
problems.  In  the  opinion  of  those  closest  to 
the  subject  the  riots  were  caused  by  retro- 
gressive legislation  and  by  conditions  which 
are  immediately  remediable  through  appro- 
priate legislative  and  executive  action,  rather 
than  by  the  more  severe  discipline  which  the 
public  was  inclined  to  demand. 
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Discipline  and  Inmate  Participation 

In  spite  of  the  problems  and  weaknesses 
which  have  been  discussed,  many  encourag- 
ing facts  are  to  be  noted  in  the  penal  field 
today.  One  is  a  recession  from  disciplinary 
methods  which  had  constituted  a  destructive 
force  so  strong  that  it  tended  to  nullify  con- 
structive activities.  The  old,  frankly-brutal 
punishments  employed  in  the  past  are  no 
longer  commonly  used  in  American  prisons. 
In  10  states,  however— all  in  the  South- 
flogging  with  a  strap,  the  stocks,  or  the 
sweat-box  are  standard  forms  of  punishment. 
Colorado  has  recently  resumed  the  use  of  the 
strap,  but  it  is  the  only  northern  state 
sanctioning  corporal  punishment.  (The  whip- 
ping-post in  Delaware  is  not  a  part  of  prison 
discipline  but  is  used  by  sentence  of  the 
courts.)  There  are  sporadic  instances  of 
brutal  punishment  in  other  states,  but  they 
are  ordinarily  concealed  when  practiced.  The 
chief  criticisms  that  can  be  leveled  against 
discipline  in  most  prisons  today  are  that  it 
has  not  yet  become  definitely  constructive, 
that  it  too  often  seeks  primarily  to  bring 
about  conformity  to  a  routine  which  bears 
little  relation  to  free  life,  and  that  it  accepts 
as  satisfactory  conduct  and  efTort  which  are 
on  a  comparatively  low  plane.  A  prisoner's 
good  record  is  often  a  negative  record  rather 
than  one  of  positive  accomplishment  and 
improvement.  The  more  progressive  officials 
are  now  seeking  ways  of  promoting  self- 
discipline  within  the  institution  and  are  mak- 
ing increased  use  of  medical  psychiatric, 
psychological,  and  social  data  in  the  attempt 
to  establish  more  constructive  disciplinary 
methods. 

There  has  recently  been  a  re-awakening  of 
interest  in  inmate  participation  in  prison 
administration,  which  was  developed  to  its 
fullest  extent  by  the  late  Thomas  Mott  Os- 
borne. Current  movements,  however,  do  not 
relate  to  disciplinary  matters.  Prisoners  are 
usually  permitted  to  participate  only  in  the 
management  of  recreation  and  allied  activi- 
ties, although  several  state  and  federal  insti- 
tutions have  inmate  advisory  councils  or 
similar  organizations  which  confer  with  the 
officials  on  matters  that  particularly  concern 


the  prisoners.  Only  at  the  Massachusetts 
Prison  Colony  at  Norfolk  has  extensive  in- 
mate participation  been  developed  in  recent 
years;  this  new  institution  is  still  in  a  pro- 
gressively experimental  stage. 

Diversification  and  Classification 

The  most  conspicuous  trends  in  the  penal 
field  today  are  toward  diversification  of  insti- 
tutions, classification  of  prisoners  into  rel- 
atively homogeneous  groups,  and  individ- 
ualization of  treatment.  The  tendency  to- 
ward diversification  is  leading  not  only  to  the 
establishment  of  more  institutions  designed 
to  care  for  prisoners  of  defective  or  abnormal 
mentality,  but  also  to  the  establishment  of 
institutions  embodying  three  grades  of  secur- 
ity:  maximum,  medium,  and  minimum.  Open 
farms  and  road  camps  are  utilized  increas- 
ingly. New  York  and  New  Jersey  have 
diversified  their  institutional  systems  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  states.  The 
new  medium  security  prison  at  Wallkill 
(N.  Y.)  is  an  experiment  that  is  being  watched 
with  great  interest,  as  is  New  Jersey's  co- 
ordination of  the  state  prison,  a  walled  and 
an  unwalled  reformatory  for  men,  and  several 
open  prison  farms. 

Where  the  institutional  system  is  diversi- 
fied, as  in  the  states  just  cited,  classification 
is  accomplished  by  transfer  to  the  appro- 
priate institution.  In  New  York  this  is 
arranged  through  classification  clinics  at  Sing 
Sing  and  Attica,  and  in  New  Jersey  through 
classification  committees  which  meet  periodi- 
cally in  each  institution.  Classification  from 
the  custodial  standpoint  and  from  those  of 
age  and  color  is  carried  out  in  practically  all 
institutions  in  the  country,  and  in  a  few 
it  is  attempted  on  other  grounds.  Nowhere 
is  there  complete  classification,  which  in- 
volves considerations  of  custody,  medical 
status  (including  mental  and  emotional  sta- 
tus), social  history,  age,  and  previous  criminal 
experience,  prognosis  as  to  possible  rehabili- 
tation, and  so  on.  Classification  may  be 
applied  to  an  institutional  system  or  to  a 
single  institution.  The  federal  penitentiary 
at  Lewisburg  (Pa.),  for  example,  has  eight 
different  types  of  living  quarters  and  is  so 
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designed  as  to  make  fairly  complete  classifi- 
cation and  group  segregation  feasible. 

Individualization 

Going  beyond  classification  and  treatment 
of  homogeneous  groups,  efforts  are  being 
made  in  a  half-dozen  penal  systems  to  indi- 
vidualize treatment  by  employing  case-study 
methods  and  providing  for  greater  use  of  case 
workers,  psychiatrists,  and  psychologists. 
Notable  leaders  in  this  effort  are  the  federal 
institutions  and  those  of  Illinois,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Massachusetts  Prison  Colony  at 
Norfolk  has  progressed  farther  in  this  direc- 
tion than  any  other  institution.  Case-study 
programs  have  been  stimulated  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  American  Prison  Association's 
Committee  on  Case  Work;  a  subcommittee 
has  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  social 
worker's  function  includes  participation  in 
treatment  as  well  as  investigation,  and  that 
there  should  be  at  least  one  such  worker  in 
each  institution.  Each  of  the  major  federal 
institutions  has  a  social  service  unit  of  three 
case  workers. 

Individualization  of  treatment  is  often 
made  impossible  by  the  size  of  the  institution. 
It  is  generally  agreed  by  penologists  that  the 
desirable  maximum  size  of  a  prison  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  1,000  inmates.  Today  few  prisons 
have  populations  below  this  level.  Three 
prisons  have  5,000  or  more  inmates  and 
sixteen  have  from  2,000  to  4,000  inmates. 
Mass  treatment,  in  contrast  to  individualiza- 
tion, is  the  inevitable  result  of  excessively 
large  populations. 

Not  only  is  the  case-study  method  essential 
to  both  classification  and  individualization, 
but  also  adequate  psychiatric,  psychological, 
and  general  medical  services.  An  increasing 
number  of  institutions,  particularly  the  re- 
formatories, have  part-time  or  full-time  psy- 
chologists, but  the  number  having  anything 
beyond  the  occasional  visiting  services  of 
psychiatrists  is  still  small.  General  medical 
service  is  also  notably  weak,  especially  on  the 
corrective  side.  The  most  extensive  medical 
work  is  to  be  found  in  the  federal  institutions, 
each  of  which  has  a  large  and  well-rounded 


staff  of  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
officers,  including  a  resident  psychiatrist  and 
a  resident  psychologist. 

A  necessary  part  of  individualized  treat- 
ment is  the  adjustment  of  family  and  com- 
munity situations  which  definitely  affect  the 
prisoner's  morale  while  in  the  institution  and 
his  hopes  for  rehabilitation  on  release.  Pris- 
oners' aid  associations,  which  have  been 
functioning  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
for  many  years,  are  a  valuable  aid  in  this 
work.  While  the  greater  part  of  their  work 
is  with  released  prisoners,  they  do  much  con- 
structive work  by  prison  visits,  re-establish- 
ing or  maintaining  family,  social,  and  indus- 
trial relationships,  and  providing  for  the 
support  of  prisoners'  families.  See  Prison- 
ers' Aid  in  the  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

Prison  Education 

Increased  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  edu- 
cation and  especially  on  vocational  train- 
ing as  an  agency  of  rehabilitation.  Approxi- 
mately a  score  of  prisons  now  carry  on  fairly 
extensive  educational  work,  and  the  educa- 
tional programs  of  adult  reformatories  are 
being  steadily  expanded  and  improved.  The 
California  State  Prison  at  San  Quentin, 
through  a  co-operative  arrangement  with  the 
State  University  and  State  Department  of 
Education,  has  developed  a  significant  educa- 
tional program  which  enrolls  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  inmates.  The  federal  institutions 
employ  trained  educational  personnel  and 
stress  education;  in  one  federal  penitentiary 
60  per  cent  of  the  inmates  are  voluntarily 
enrolled.  The  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  pris- 
ons are  also  doing  notable  work,  and  even  as 
small  a  prison  as  that  of  Utah,  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  State  University,  has 
made  education  an  important  factor  in  its 
program.  New  York  State,  using  Elmira  as 
a  testing  and  demonstration  ground,  is  seek- 
ing to  improve  the  educational  program  of 
all  its  institutions.  No  prison  has  developed 
vocational  training  to  a  significant  extent, 
although  this  essential  branch  of  prison  edu- 
cation forms  the  backbone  of  the  reforma- 
tory's program.  The  development  of  prison 
libraries  as  agencies  of  education  as  well  as 
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of  wholesome  recreation  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  joint  activities  of  committees  of  the 
American  Library  Association  and  the  Amer- 
ican Prison  Association.  See  Vocational 
Education. 

Training  Opportunities 

The  number  of  training  schools  for  prison 
officers  has  been  decreased  by  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  supply  funds  for  the  continuance 
of  the  school  opened  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Prisons  in  1930.  Lack  of  funds 
also  caused  the  closing  of  the  first  school 
established  in  this  country,  that  of  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Correction.  Both 
of  these  schools  required  all  new  officers  to 
complete  a  two  months'  training  course  in 
the  theoretical  and  practical  phases  of  crim- 
inology and  penology.  Short  training  courses 
at  various  institutions  are  conducted  by  the 
state  correctional  departments  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  Maryland  gives  periodical 
lecture  courses.  The  Institute  of  Criminal 
Law  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  conducts  a 
course  for  penal  administrators,  and  schools 
of  social  work  and  other  professional  schools 
are  placing  emphasis  on  penal  problems. 
Selection  of  prison  personnel,  however,  is 
still  dominated  more  frequently  by  political 
than  by  professional  considerations,  although 
where  institution  staffs  are  under  civil  service 
laws  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  raise 
standards.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  of 
New  York  City,  for  example,  took  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward  recently  by  making  the 
examination  for  wardens  nation-wide  in  ex- 
tent for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
city. 

The  American  Prison  Association  is  the 
official  organization  of  penal  officials;  its 
annual  Congress  is  also  attended  by  officials 
of  juvenile  institutions,  probation  officers, 
social  workers,  and  others  interested  in  the 
fields  of  criminology  and  penology.  During 
its  60  years  of  history  the  Association  has 
been  a  strong  factor  in  prison  progress.  State 
societies,  notably  the  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society  and  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York,  and  such  organizations  as  the  Osborne 
Association  exert  more  than  local  influence. 
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PENITENTIARIES.    See  Penal  and  Re- 
formatory Institutions  for  Adults. 

PENSIONS   FOR   MOTHERS  OR  WID- 
OWS.  See  Mothers'  Aid. 

PENSIONS,   OLD   AGE.      See  Old   Age 
Assistance. 

PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION  IN 
INDUSTRY.1  Personnel  administration,  as 
the  term  is  commonly  used  in  industry,  is  a 
synonym  for  labor  management  or  the  man- 
agement of  industrial  relations.  It  includes 
the  following  functions :  (a)  employment  man- 
agement, which  is  concerned  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  necessary  staff  of  workers, 
that  is,  selecting,  hiring,  transfer,  promotion, 
discharge,  and  the  like;  (b)  training  activi- 
ties; (c)  health  and  safety  efforts;  (d)  joint 
negotiation  and  adjustment,  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  conduct  of  collective  bar- 
gaining or  relations  with  company  unions  in 
the  determination  of  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  and  the  handling  of  individual 
cases  requiring  adjudication  under  such  agree- 
ments; and  (e)  service  or  welfare  work,  which 
is  concerned  with  the  administration  of  the 
numerous  supplementary  efforts  such  as  in- 
surance, pensions,  savings  plans,  company 
housing,  lunch  rooms,  recreational  facilities, 
and  the  like. 

This  enumeration  makes  it  clear  that  per- 
sonnel administration  implies  the  develop- 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


ment  of  a  reasonably  well-established  body  of 
scientific  standards  and  accepted  practices 
in  all  matters  affecting  the  relations  of  the 
workers  to  their  company  and  to  their  work. 
It  implies  both  a  scientific  outlook  and  an 
assumption  by  the  management  of  some 
social  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the 
workers.  Hence  many  of  the  activities  under- 
taken are  essentially  in  the  nature  of  social 
work,  even  though  conducted  within  indus- 
try rather  than  through  outside  community 
agencies. 

Certain  branches  of  personnel  work  were 
formerly  called  welfare  work.  But  just  as  the 
term  "charity"  has  given  way  to  "social 
service,"  so  within  industry— as  the  wisdom 
of  broadening  the  provisions  made  by  em- 
ployers for  their  workers  has  become  estab- 
lished—the term  "welfare  work"  has  given 
way  to  "service  management,"  or  "employe 
services."  Personnel  administration  covers 
the  whole  area  of  relations  with  employes; 
but  owing  to  limitations  of  space,  activities 
which  relate  more  directly  to  the  conduct  of 
production,  such  as  selection,  job  training, 
rating,  and  compensation  methods,  are  not 
here  elaborated. 

Provisions  for  Security 

One  of  the  most  important  developments 
in  the  field  here  discussed  has  been  the  pro- 
vision made  for  the  security  of  employes. 
The  most  prominent  activities  are  those 
relating  to  insurance,  pensions,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  employment  guarantees, 
and  savings.  Group  insurance  of  all  employes 
by  the  corporation  is  a  rapidly-growing  fea- 
ture. Ten  billion  dollars  worth  of  such  insur- 
ance is  now  in  force,  covering  6,000,000 
workers  and  averaging  $1,700  a  policy.  Poli- 
cies are  either  contributory  as  far  as  the 
employes  are  concerned,  or  non-contributory, 
with  a  marked  tendency  for  all  newer  policies 
to  be  contributory.  The  coverage  is  for  life 
insurance  in  all  cases,  with  additional  pro- 
visions for  sickness  and  disability  in  an  in- 
creasing number  of  recent  policies.  The 
individual  employe,  of  course,  enjoys  the 
benefits  of  any  single  company's  plan  only  so 
long  as  he  is  on  its  payroll. 
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Mutual  benefit  associations  among  em- 
ployes of  about  312  companies  provide  similar 
protection,  although  because  the  risks  are 
less  widely  distributed  and  the  employes 
bear  a  greater  proportion  of  the  cost  the 
benefits  are  usually  less,  averaging  around 
$500  for  the  death  benefit.  Also  such  asso- 
ciations typically  include  benefits  for  sick 
relief  of  $9.00  to  $10  a  week.  According  to  a 
survey  made  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  approximately  1,100,000 
workers  are  members  of  such  societies,  and  in 
63  per  cent  of  the  establishments  the  com- 
pany itself  makes  some  contribution  to  the 
society  treasury. 

Pension  plans  are  in  force  in  over  400 
companies,  covering  about  4,000,000  work- 
ers. The  average  pension  tends  to  be  about 
half  of  the  employe's  wage  at  retirement, 
which  is  usually  set  at  65  years  for  men  and 
60  for  women.  See  Old  Age  Assistance. 
Actuarially  these  plans  are  by  no  means  all 
on  a  sound  basis  but  payments  are  if  neces- 
sary met  out  of  current  income  when  reserves 
are  not  sufficient;  and  in  many  plans  benefits 
have  been  reduced  in  recent  years.  A  pro- 
nounced recent  trend  is  toward  the  purchase 
of  annuities  instead  of  creating  the  older 
lump-sum  pension  fund.  Since  1932,  250  new 
company-annuity  plans  have  been  put  in 
force. 

Several  studies  have  recently  been  made  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  practice  of  fixing  a 
maximum  hiring  age.  Although  many  com- 
panies are  reluctant  to  admit  the  policy,  at 
least  10  per  cent  have  stated  that  applicants 
are  not  hired  if  over  40  years  of  age.  Unques- 
tionably this  restrictive  practice  prevails 
much  more  widely  than  these  figures  suggest. 

Unemployment  compensation  plans  are  a 
recent  development.  The  beginning  of  the 
depression  saw  23  company-plans  for  the 
purpose,  covering  about  50,000  workers,  but 
only  16  of  these  are  now  in  operation.  There 
are  also  five  joint  compensation  plans,  con- 
ducted by  employers  and  labor  unions  in  co- 
operation, and  over  100,000  workers  are 
covered  in  41  plans  operated  by  labor  unions 
for  their  own  members.  See  Unemployment 
Insurance.      In  all  such  plans  there  is  a 


waiting  period  of  usually  at  least  two  weeks; 
with  a  maximum  limit  the  benefits  average 
about  half  of  the  wages  paid  and  are  payable 
for  from  10  to  20  weeks.  The  total  coverage 
of  these  plans  falls  far  short  of  insuring  the 
manual  workers  of  the  country  who  are 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  unemployment. 

Before  the  depression  at  least  a  dozen 
companies  had  some  provision  guaranteeing 
either  employment  to  qualified  workers  for  48 
or  50  weeks  a  year  or  a  lump-sum  dismissal 
wage  for  permanently  laid-off  workers.  To- 
day, however,  less  than  five  of  these  plans  are 
in  operation,  and  the  protracted  business 
instability  has  led  to  a  marked  decrease  of 
interest  in  this  type  of  effort. 

A  further  movement  to  help  employes  tide 
over  emergency  periods  or  meet  emergency 
expenses  is  seen  in  the  various  types  of 
savings  funds  encouraged  in  several  hundred 
companies.  The  details  of  these  plans  are 
exceedingly  diverse,  varying  from  systematic 
weekly  collections  deposited  in  local  savings 
banks  to  company  trusteed  funds  in  which 
employes'  savings  are  partially  matched  out 
of  the  company  treasury  and  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  than  the  savings  bank  rate  is  paid. 
A  few  companies  sponsor  building  and  loan 
associations,  directly  or  indirectly;  and  there 
are  now  approximately  800  credit  unions 
operated  in  more  or  less  direct  association 
with  corporations  to  facilitate  the  handling  of 
small  loans  to  employes. 

An  indirect  provision  for  savings  is  to  be 
found  in  employe  stock-ownership  plans. 
There  are  nearly  400  of  these  in  operation 
and  nearly  a  million  workers  including  execu- 
tives are  owners  of  approximately  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  stock.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  269,000  of  these  workers  own 
nearly  half  of  this  total,  from  which  the 
conclusion  is  correctly  drawn  that  stock 
holdings  by  executives  account  for  a  sub- 
stantial minority  of  this  ownership.  In  the 
13  largest  corporations  the  total  employe- 
ownership  averages  4  per  cent  of  the  entire 
stock  issue. 

Although  the  depression  has  brought  the 
complete  abandonment  of  less  than  10  of 
these  plans,  scores  of  them  are  now  inactive. 
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In  these  cases  employe  shares  have  been 
largely  sold  at  a  sacrifice  price,  no  further 
partial  payments  are  being  made,  and  the 
entire  future  development  is  in  doubt.  A 
substantial  minority  of  the  plans,  however, 
have  been  preserved  intact  and  employe 
dividends  are  still  being  paid  as  earned,  al- 
though of  course  the  market  value  of  the 
securities  has  depreciated  far  below  the  pur- 
chase price. 

Profit-sharing  plans  may  also  be  thought 
of  as  offering  supplementary  compensation 
for  employes  which  may  be  utilized  for  sav- 
ings. The  development  of  such  plans  in  this 
country  has  not  been  impressive  and  is  defi- 
nitely on  the  wane.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of 
over  4,000  representative  companies  had 
profit  sharing  in  1927,  and  today  this  propor- 
tion is  considerably  smaller. 

Housing  provisions  are  sometimes  regarded 
as  measures  to  increase  employes'  financial 
security.  This  contention  is  sound  when 
applied  to  the  few  cases  where  home-pur- 
chase plans  along  lines  of  soundly-organized 
building  and  loan  associations  are  in  effect. 
But  when  the  housing  is  company-owned,  as 
in  company  towns,  assurances  of  permanent 
tenure  during  strikes  or  following  discharge 
are  completely  lacking.  Such  housing  is  con- 
fined largely  to  special  industries  where 
operations  have  developed  away  from  centers 
of  population.  For  example,  in  the  southern 
textile  industry  71  per  cent  of  the  company- 
housing  has  been  in  company-towns;  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields,  61  per  cent,  and  in  the 
Massachusetts  textile  industry,  22  per  cent. 

Most  of  these  plans  for  helping  employes 
to  meet  the  hazards  of  life  and  industry  are 
critically  viewed  by  organized  labor  and  by 
most  liberals  and  radicals,  not  for  what  they 
do  but  for  what  they  omit.  Certainly  the 
coverage  affords  protection  only  to  a  small 
minority  of  the  entire  manual-working  group, 
and  it  applies  to  them  only  so  long  as  they 
remain  with  the  company  which  maintains 
the  plan. 

Health  and  Safety 

A  study  made  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  in  1931  showed  that  in  443 


companies,  employing  1,125,000  workers,  75 
had  full-time  doctors  on  duty  and  the  others 
had  doctors  on  call.  Seventy-five  per  cent 
employed  full-time  nurses;  72  per  cent  pro- 
vided initial  physical  examinations  and  34 
per  cent  annual  re-examinations.  A  few 
companies  utilize  dental  and  optical  clinics, 
employing  professional  services  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  The  physical  equipment  to  sup- 
port such  health  work,  as  well  as  to  treat 
accidents,  includes  first-aid  rooms  in  a  major- 
ity of  the  larger  plants,  small  hospitals  in  a 
minority  of  plants,  with  special  arrangements 
for  beds  in  local  hospitals  in  other  plants.  A 
marked  tendency  is  noted  in  smaller  com- 
panies either  to  conduct  co-operative  group- 
health  programs  or  to  help  in  the  support  of 
local  agencies,  such  as  visiting  nursing  serv- 
ices or  tuberculosis  associations,  which  make 
their  facilities  available  to  a  supporting  com- 
pany's employes. 

Safety  education  has  for  two  decades  been 
actively  promoted  by  corporations  them- 
selves, by  the  National  Safety  Council — a 
membership  body — and  by  insurance  com- 
panies with  a  view  to  reducing  the  costs  of 
workmen's  compensation  insurance.  The 
beneficial  results  of  these  efforts  are  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  whereas  in  1924 
injuries  averaged  1.48  per  year  per  industrial 
worker,  they  averaged  1.22  in  1930. 

Influence  of  the  NIRA 

The  passage  in  June,  1933,  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  (NIRA)  had  several 
significant  influences  on  management  activi- 
ties as  they  are  related  to  labor.  For  the 
duration  of  the  Act,  which  terminates  in 
June,  1935,  child  labor  under  16  years  of  age 
was  illegalized  in  most  codes  and  maximum 
hours  and  minimum  wages  were  designated. 
See  Labor  Legislation. 

The  other  major  provision  was  the  famous 
clause  (7a)  which  stipulates  that  employes 
"shall  have  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively  through  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing,"  and  that  "no  employe  and  no 
one  seeking  employment  shall  be  required  as 
a  condition  of  employment  to  join  any  com- 
pany union  or  to  refrain  from  joining,  organ- 
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izing,  or  assisting  a  labor  organization  of  his 
own  choosing."  By  one  provision  of  this 
clause  the  efforts  of  workers  to  bargain  col- 
lectively were  encouraged,  and  by  the  other 
the  so-called  "yellow  dog"  or  obligatory  in- 
dividual contract  was  declared  illegal. 

Just  what  is  required  by  the  term  "bargain 
collectively"  has  been  in  dispute— some  con- 
tending that  it  encourages  company  unions, 
and  some  that  it  should  sanction  only  deal- 
ings with  the  established  forms  of  organized 
labor.  As  a  matter  of  operating  practice  both 
types  of  group  negotiation  have  been  ex- 
tended by  the  Act.  As  of  November,  1933, 
out  of  3,314  companies  61.3  per  cent  reported 
having  company  unions  which  were  initiated 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  NIRA;  and 
of  those  having  labor  union  agreements,  55.9 
per  cent  were  entered  into  since  that  enact- 
ment. Far  more  workers  are  included  in  the 
totals  under  company  unions  than  in  labor 
unions,  namely,  1,164,000  in  the  former  and 
240,000  in  the  latter.  Nor  has  the  traditional 
individual  bargaining  been  superseded.  In 
the  group  studied  45.7  per  cent  of  the  workers 
were  still  thus  dealing  with  their  employers. 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say  what  final, 
legally-interpreted  meaning  will  be  given  to 
this  controversial  clause.  But  it  has  defi- 
nitely accelerated  all  forms  of  collective 
negotiation  between  corporate  workers  and 
management.  Moreover,  the  membership  of 
labor  unions  has  increased  to  an  unprece- 
dented degree,  despite  the  fact  that  this  is 
not  yet  reflected  in  a  commensurate  growth 
of  agreements  with  the  unions. 

It  may  be  conservatively  stated  that  irre- 
spective of  what  legal  construction  is  finally 
put  on  the  clause  and  of  what  new  legislation 
may  supersede  the  NIRA  the  principle  and 
practice  of  group  negotiation  as  against  indi- 
vidual negotiation,  in  relation  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  industrial  employment,  has 
made  gains  which  will  be  a  permanent  addi- 
tion to  accepted  practice  in  labor  manage- 
ment.   See  Organized  Labor. 

Training  and  Educational  Programs 

Training  to  fit  workers  more  rapidly  for 
specific  jobs  and  corporate  connections   is 


widely  practiced  as  a  means  of  increasing 
efficiency,  output,  and  satisfaction  with  the 
job.  This  training  is  administered  either  on  a 
decentralized  basis  by  department  heads  or 
in  centralized  areas  within  the  plant,  loosely 
classifiable  as  vestibule  schools.  Apprentice- 
ship instruction  is  confined  principally  to  a 
few  large  corporations  which  can  afford  the 
sustained  overhead  costs  of  developing  crafts- 
men for  the  specific  trades  utilized  by  the 
individual  company. 

Broader  educational  programs,  often  spoken 
of  as  "up-grading"  plans,  have  as  their  objec- 
tive the  development  of  individuals  for  ad- 
vancement, and  their  general  personal  and 
cultural  development.  Such  programs  are 
confined  to  a  few  score  of  the  larger  corpora- 
tions, some  of  which  supply  a  great  variety 
of  courses  and  designate  this  more  general 
educational  effort  as  a  "university"  or  "insti- 
tute." In  each  of  several  companies  the 
budgets  for  this  work  have  risen  to  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Research  and  Present  Trends 

Research  into  improved  methods  of  con- 
ducting the  various  phases  of  personnel  work 
has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  depres- 
sion. In  so  far  as  this  work  was  undertaken 
by  corporations  themselves  it  has  been  re- 
duced to  negligible  proportions  by  smaller 
budgets.  University  bureaus  have  been  most 
active,  and  have  tended  to  center  on  special 
phases  for  their  respective  intensive  studies. 
The  Universities  of  Harvard,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Princeton, 
and  Yale  have  been  outstanding  in  this  con- 
nection. Reference  should  also  be  made 
to  the  contributions  of  Industrial  Relations 
Counselors,  the  American  Management  As- 
sociation, and  the  Personnel  Research  Feder- 
ation. Private  consulting  firms  also  con- 
tribute a  real  quota  of  research  effort,  but  the 
results  are  ordinarily  made  available  only  to 
the  clients  by  whom  they  are  employed. 

Personnel  work  in  industry  is  today  more 
firmly  established  than  ever.  Stress  is  laid  on 
improved  and  broadened  training-programs, 
including  much  attention  to  executive  train- 
ing; on  increasing  provisions  to  assure  longer 
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tenure  of  employment  and  security  of  em- 
ploye income;  on  sustained  efforts  for  group 
negotiation  as  to  terms  of  employment;  and 
on  such  other  measures  as  are  believed  valu- 
able in  fostering  employe  morale  and  generat- 
ing employe  goodwill.  The  larger  companies 
tend  to  carry  on  a  more  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  activities  under  expert  staff  super- 
vision. But  the  trend  is  also  marked  in 
smaller  companies  for  general  executives  to 
concern  themselves  with  such  policies  and 
provisions  as  those  just  mentioned. 

Irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  motives  of 
all  such  activities  may  be  primarily  to  in- 
crease output  and  profits,  it  remains  true 
that  the  benefits  of  personnel  work  in  terms 
of  employes'  physical  well-being  and  gen- 
eral standard  of  life  are  impressive  in  the 
aggregate. 
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PERSONNEL  SERVICE  IN  SOCIAL 
WORK.  See  in  Social  Work  as  a  Pro- 
fession. 

PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHIL- 
DREN.   See  the  Handicapped. 

PIONEER  YOUTH.  See  in  Scouting  and 
Related  Organizations. 

PLACEMENT  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED. 
See  Rehabilitation. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE  FOR  JUVE- 
NILES.  See  Vocational  Guidance. 

PLACING-OUT.  See  Foster  Care  for 
Children. 

PLAY  FESTIVALS.   See  Recreation. 

PLAYGROUNDS.   See  Recreation. 

POLICEWOMEN.  Though  women  have  to- 
day a  definite  place  in  police  work,  no  con- 
crete picture  of  their  duties,  responsibilities, 
methods  of  work,  or  training  is  given  by  the 
title  "policewoman."  At  the  present  time  it 
is  estimated  that  there  are  approximately  850 
women  police  employed  in  about  290  com- 
munities in  the  United  States.  The  form  of 
organization  varies  greatly.  In  some  of  the 
larger  cities  women's  bureaus  have  been  es- 
tablished under  the  direction  of  women  of  ex- 
perience, holding  police  rank  and  usually  re- 
sponsible to  the  head  of  the  department;  in 
other  cities  such  bureaus  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  precinct  captain,  head  of  detective 
bureau,  or  other  police  official.  In  the  great- 
est number  of  cities,  however,  women  police 
officers  are  not  organized  in  separate  bureaus 
but  are  assigned  to  various  bureaus  or 
squads.  In  some  cities  the  term  "police- 
woman" is  used  to  designate  what  is  really  a 
matron— a  woman  whose  duty  consists  of 
supervision  or  service  in  relation  to  women 
held  in  custody. 

There  formerly  existed  an  International 
Association  of  Policewomen,  but  this  organi- 
zation has  been  inactive  for  the  past  few 
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years.  At  present  there  is  no  central  group 
which  serves  as  a  clearing  house  of  informa- 
tion or  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  police- 
women's movement,  although  the  United 
States  Children's  Bureau,  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  National  League  of 
Women  Voters.  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  a  large  number  of  local 
agencies  have  been  interested  in  obtaining 
the  employment  of  policewomen  and  in  es- 
tablishing higher  qualifications  for  them. 

The  organization  of  the  Woman's  Bureau 
in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  representative  of  the 
development  in  a  city  of  medium  size  where 
the  work  has  been  well  established  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  The  staff  consists  of  a  direc- 
tor with  the  rank  of  captain,  an  assistant 
with  the  rank  of  sergeant,  and  21  privates. 
All  are  women.  The  privates  enter  and  follow 
the  same  grades  of  promotion  as  do  the  men 
in  the  department.  They  are  assigned  as  fol- 
lows: five  officers  to  case  investigation  serv- 
ice, one  to  duties  in  court  and  at  the  House 
of  Detention— where  she  clears  all  women's 
cases — three  to  service  for  missing  persons, 
two  to  supervision  of  motion  picture  and  other 
theaters,  two  to  railroad  stations,  two  to 
stores  and  markets,  one  to  night  desk  duty, 
one  to  the  midnight  reserve,  three  to  super- 
vision of  commercial  places  other  than  thea- 
ters, and  one  to  relief  duties. 

Policewomen  in  the  United  States  do  not 
wear  uniforms.  August  Vollmer,  formerly 
Chief  of  Police  in  Berkeley  (Calif.),  has  de- 
clared: "My  own  opinion  is  that  the  right 
kind  of  woman  does  not  need  a  uniform  any 
more  than  other  social  workers  do."1  In  the 
main  women  police  are  not  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  crime.  They  are  re- 
garded rather  as  social  workers  with  police 
powers,  undertaking  a  program  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  and  for  the  protection  of 
women  and  girls.  The  entire  field  of  social 
maladjustment  is  covered — juvenile  delin- 
quency, waywardness,  runaway  boys  and 
girls,  theft,  prostitution,  rape,  and  neglect. 
Complaints  are  made  in  person,  by  mail,  or 
over  the  telephone;    by  other  units  of  the 

1  See  Vollmer,  infra  cit. 


police  department,  relatives,  schools,  social 
agencies  (private  and  public),  the  courts  and 
interested  individuals,  in  addition  to  personal 
applications  made  by  "clients." 

In  well-conducted  bureaus  all  cases  are  in- 
vestigated according  to  case-work  methods. 
Where  there  are  other  suitable  agencies  for 
follow-up  and  supervision,  cases  are  referred 
to  them;  if  such  agencies  are  not  available 
the  women  police  officers  are  responsible  for 
the  necessary  social  treatment.  Complete 
case  records  are  kept,  and  in  general  the  pro- 
cedure is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  case 
workers  in  any  other  agency  dealing  with  de- 
linquents. When  a  child  or  woman  is  found 
to  be  on  probation  or  parole,  the  proper  pub- 
lic department  is  notified. 

Women  police  are  frequently  assigned  to 
special  patrol  duty  in  the  interest  of  women 
and  children.  Such  duties  include  inspection 
of  public  dance  halls  and  motion  picture 
houses,  railroad  stations,  and  other  public 
places  where  conditions  which  contribute  to 
delinquency  are  likely  to  be  found.  Such 
conditions  are  corrected  so  far  as  possible, 
and  efforts  are  made  to  have  facilities  for 
wholesome  recreation  introduced  and  indi- 
vidual cases  dealt  with  before  they  reach  an 
acute  stage.  In  addition  to  patrol  duty  in- 
vestigations are  made  of  specific  complaints 
of  unwholesome  community  conditions  or 
situations.  Examples  are  complaints  that  im- 
moral conduct  on  the  part  of  boys  and  girls 
takes  place  in  a  certain  park,  that  a  gang  of 
young  boys  is  committing  thefts  in  a  speci- 
fied street,  that  children  on  a  playground  are 
destroying  property,  or  that  in  a  specified 
dance  hall  girls  are  offering  to  commit  prosti- 
tution. School  authorities  frequently  report 
neighborhood  stores  which  serve  as  head- 
quarters for  delinquent  acts,  automobiles 
which  make  a  practice  of  picking  up  young 
girls,  instances  of  indecent  exposure,  the  pass- 
ing of  obscene  notes,  and  many  other  prob- 
lems of  delinquency.  See  Child  and  Youth 
Protection. 

The  most  recent  social  development  in  the 
police  field  was  the  organization  in  1930  of 
the  Crime  Prevention  Bureau  in  the  Police 
Department  of  New  York  City.    Units  simi- 
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larly  named  have  also  been  established  in 
Berkeley,  Chicago,  Dayton,  Detroit,  Los 
Angeles,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  and  Rich- 
mond. These  vary  greatly  as  to  personnel 
and  methods  of  procedure,  but  they  all  deal 
chiefly  with  children  and  youth  and  usually 
have  both  men  and  women  on  their  staffs. 
In  the  latter  particular  they  differ  from  the 
women's  bureaus  and  other  policewomen 
units  previously  referred  to.  In  the  Crime 
Prevention  Bureau  in  New  York  City,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  men  on  the  staff  there  are 
24  women  crime  prevention  investigators,  42 
patrolwomen,  and  16  policewomen. 

Several  years  ago  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Policewomen,  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  agreed  upon  a 
desirable  minimum  standard  for  women  in 
this  field.  It  is  approximately  a  high  school 
education  plus  two  years'  experience  in  social 
work,  preferably  in  social  case  work  with  de- 
linquents. In  many  places  where  there  has 
been  political  interest  or  technical  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  officials  responsible  for  ap- 
pointments the  standards  have  been  much 
lower  than  these.  In  some  places,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  have  been  higher. 

There  is  at  present  no  training  school 
especially  for  policewomen,  but  several  schools 
of  social  work  and  universities  offer  courses 
of  value  in  the  field.  A  thorough  training  in 
methods  of  meeting  delinquency  problems 
offers  the  best  foundation,  while  the  needed 
special  experience  may  be  obtained  through 
apprenticeship  in  one  of  the  well-organized 
policewomen's  bureaus. 
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POOR  FARMS  AND  POOR  HOUSES.  See 
County  and  City  Homes. 

POOR  RELIEF.   See  Public  Relief. 


PRACTITIONER  GROUPS. 
Work  as  a  Profession. 


See  Social 


PRENATAL  CARE.    See  Maternal  and 
Infant  Hygiene. 

PRESCHOOL  CHILDREN.^  The  preschool 
age  has  been  called  "the  neglected  period"  in 
child  life.  For  infancy  there  is  an  extensive 
program  of  health  services,  and  for  the  school 
child  medical  inspection,  school  nursing,  and 
health  education  programs  have  been  estab- 
lished. Modern  school  systems  interrelate 
these  special  services  with  the  regularly  ac- 
cepted school  programs  to  assure  adequate 
guidance  for  the  school  child's  social,  phys- 
ical, and  intellectual  development.  Child 
guidance  clinics  have  also  been  organized — 
either  in  the  schools  or  used  by  them— and 
special  classes  provided  when  physical,  men- 
tal, or  behavior  problems  are  frequently  pre- 
sented. For  the  preschool  child,  by  contrast, 
comparatively  few  such  services  are  avail- 
able. See  Maternal  and  Infant  Hygiene, 
Psychiatric  Clinics  for  Children,  and 
School  Health  Work.  During  the  past 
decade,  however,  the  importance  of  the  pre- 
school years — between  infancy  and  school 
age — has  been  increasingly  recognized  as 
facts  about  them  have  become  more  gener- 
ally known  through  maternal  and  infant  hy- 
giene clinics  many  of  which  are  included  in 
the  budgets  of  community  chests,  through 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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the  study  groups  of  many  women's  clubs, 
through  the  summer  round-up  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
through  child  guidance  clinics  and  social  case 
work  carried  on  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas, 
and  through  the  educational  agencies,  nurs- 
ery schools,  and  kindergartens  which  include 
parent  education  as  a  part  of  their  programs. 

Prior  to  the  economic  depression  education 
and  welfare  services  for  preschool  children 
increased  in  number,  variety,  and  scope, 
though  at  no  time  has  more  than  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  preschool  population  of 
the  country  been  served.  Children  two,  three, 
and  four  years  of  age  are  approximately 
7,000,000,  and  children  five  years  of  age, 
2,500,000  in  number.  About  half  of  these 
children  live  in  cities  where  most  of  the  edu- 
cational and  welfare  programs  exist.  Slightly 
more  than  a  third  of  them  live  in  "rural  farm 
districts"  and  the  others  live  in  "rural  non- 
farm  districts." 

The  White  House  Conference  of  1930  indi- 
cated that  75  per  cent  of  the  children  enter 
school  with  one  or  more  serious  physical 
defects  which  could  have  been  remedied  if  de- 
tected at  an  earlier  age;  and  that  by  the  age 
of  four,  one-third  of  the  normal,  intelligent 
children,  from  families  of  all  social  and  eco- 
nomic levels,  have  behavior  problems  that 
are  sufficiently  marked  to  necessitate  treat- 
ment. These  figures  emphasize  the  need  for 
guidance  programs  which  may  reach  the 
children  early  enough  to  avoid  the  formation 
of  preventable  behavior  problems  and  to 
provide  for  early  correction  of  physical  de- 
fects. Agencies  with  programs  focused  upon 
these  problems  are  needed  in  order  to  make 
such  facilities  available  through  institutional 
service  and  parent  guidance. 

Parent-education  activities— such  as  the 
study  groups  promoted  by  the  Child  Study 
Association  of  America— give  attention  to 
problems  of  the  very  young  child  as  well  as 
to  those  of  older  children,  but  that  program 
at  present  reaches  few  parents  in  the  disad- 
vantaged classes  in  which  social  workers  are 
most  vitally  interested.  See  Parent  Educa- 
tion. More  significant— at  least  in  its  recent 
stage— are  the  nursery  schools  which  have 


developed  through  the  past  12  years.  These 
enroll  children  from  two  to  four  or  five  years 
of  age.  The  educational  principles  underly- 
ing such  schools  have  been  given  widespread 
publicity  through  the  variety  of  specialists 
interested  in  this  type  of  work,  and  through 
publications  in  both  popular  and  scientific 
journals.  The  number  of  children  in  nursery 
schools  in  1932  was  less  than  5,000,  but  since 
the  introduction  of  the  emergency  nursery 
school  program  in  1933,  under  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  this  num- 
ber has  increased  to  approximately  65,000. 
Kindergartens  for  five-year-old  children,  and 
in  some  states  for  both  four-  and  five-year- 
old  children,  have  enrolled  but  one  in  four 
of  the  eligible  children.  This  ratio  is  slightly 
increased  when  city  population  figures  only 
are  related  to  the  total  kindergarten  enrol- 
ments. 

Nursery  Schools 

Nursery-school  education  nurtures  the 
many  phases  of  child  development  taking 
place  during  preschool  years.  1 1  places  special 
emphasis  upon  mental,  social,  and  emotional 
development,  including  the  formation  of  desir- 
able habits  and  behavior  patterns,  upon 
nutritional  needs,  and  upon  prophylactic  and 
corrective  medical  care.  It  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  this  initial  period  of  development 
for  both  the  present  welfare  of  the  young 
child  and  for  his  future  life.  It  recognizes  the 
need  for  integrating  all  these  elements  of 
growth  into  the  child's  program,  including 
not  only  school  life  but  home  life  and  parent- 
child  relationships.  Through  close  co-opera- 
tion with  parents  or  guardians  the  continuous 
development  of  the  child  is  safeguarded  and 
the  responsibility  shared  between  the  school, 
with  its  staff  of  trained  workers,  and  those  re- 
sponsible in  the  home.  As  a  result  the  school 
is  not  a  substitute  for  the  home  nor  is  it  a 
custodial  institution.  It  supplements  the 
home  and  helps  parents  understand  the  im- 
portance of  each  aspect  of  their  child's  devel- 
opment, and  helps  them  learn  techniques  of 
guidance. 

Nursery-school  education  explores  the 
field  of  child  development  through  research 
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and  experimentation.  Histories  and  current 
records  of  children's  physical  health,  home 
backgrounds,  and  behavior  help  teachers 
in  their  guidance  work  and  also  furnish 
cumulative  information  as  to  the  ways  in 
which  children  grow  and  develop  most 
advantageously.  This  foundation  of  factual 
material  is  continually  used  in  determining 
improvements  and  adjustments  in  the  work 
with  individual  children  and  in  nursery- 
school  programs. 

A  conspicuous  and  significant  character- 
istic of  the  nursery-school  movement  as  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States  is  that  it  has  en- 
gaged the  interest  not  only  of  educators,  but 
of  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  nutritionists, 
pediatricians,  home  economic  specialists,  so- 
cial workers,  sociologists,  public  health  nurses, 
and  a  large  number  of  parents.  The  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  agencies  inter- 
ested in  the  program  include  colleges  and 
universities,  public  schools,  welfare  agencies, 
chambers  of  commerce,  health  bureaus,  civic, 
patriotic,  professional,  and  labor  organiza- 
tions, foundations,  libraries,  publishinghouses, 
and  consultation  and  correspondence  agen- 
cies. Educators  differ  as  to  how  the  program 
should  be  administered,  and  this  suspended 
judgment  is  one  of  the  safeguards  for  the  fu- 
ture unfolding  of  the  most  adequate  plan. 

The  reasons  for  organizing  nursery  schools, 
as  reported  to  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  included  first  of  all  the  education 
of  young  children  and  their  parents;  second, 
the  preparation  of  teachers;  next,  research 
and  preparental  education;  and  finally,  near 
the  end  of  the  list,  relief  for  parents  from 
part  of  the  daytime  care  of  their  children. 

In  1932  there  were  203  nursery  schools  re- 
ported to  the  Office  of  Education.  These 
were  in  121  cities  of  35  states,  the  majority 
being  in  large  cities.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Infant  and  Pre- 
school Child  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  issued  in 
1931, x  the  largest  number  was  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  states,  but 
relative  to  total  population  they  are  more  fre- 
quent in  New  England  and  on  the  Pacific 

1  See  Nursery  Education  {infra  cit.) 


Coast,  and  less  frequent  in  the  South  and 
West  than  would  be  expected. 

Of  the  nursery  schools  reporting  to  the 
Office  of  Education  half  were  sponsored  by 
colleges  or  universities,  or  served  in  some  way 
by  them.  A  third  were  privately  controlled 
schools,  and  a  fifth  were  connected  with  social 
agencies.  Among  the  latter  are  neighborhood 
houses,  welfare  clinics,  hospitals,  day  nurser- 
ies, and  kindergartens.  Only  a  few  nursery 
schools  are  wholly  supported  from  public 
funds.  Many  receive  financial  contributions 
from  foundations,  individuals,  and  private 
organizations.  The  majority,  whether  spon- 
sored by  public  or  private  agencies,  charge 
tuitions  or  other  fees.  There  is  an  average 
enrolment  of  18  children  to  a  school,  and 
the  average  age  for  those  enrolled  is  between 
three  and  four  years;  there  is  an  average 
of  11  children  to  each  trained  teacher,  and 
the  average  school  day  is  from  five  to  eight 
hours  in  length.  A  larger  proportion  of  nurs- 
ery-school teachers  than  of  elementary  or 
high  school  teachers  hold  master's  and  doc- 
tor's degrees. 

Few  city  school  systems  included  nursery 
schools  in  their  program  prior  to  the  eco- 
nomic depression.  These  units  were  chiefly  in 
connection  with  some  special  activity  such  as 
a  department  of  educational  counsel  for  high 
school  boys  and  girls,  a  demonstration  in 
scientific  child  care  under  a  division  of  re- 
search, or  a  laboratory  for  a  high  school 
course  in  child  development  and  homemak- 
ing  or  for  the  school  program  in  child  devel- 
opment and  parent  education.  A  few  units 
were  part  of  the  kindergarten-primary  de- 
partment of  the  school  system. 

A  new  opportunity  was  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic school  systems  of  the  country  in  October, 
1933,  when  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  authorized  the  organization 
of  emergency  nursery  schools,  with  other 
emergency  educational  work,  under  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education.  The  four  major  purposes  of 
this  program  are:  (a)  to  restore  unemployed 
teachers  and  allied  workers  to  socially  useful 
service;  (b)  to  develop  the  physical  and  men- 
tal well-being  of  preschool  children  in  needy, 
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underprivileged  families;  (c)  to  assist  par- 
ents in  meeting  the  nutritional,  physical,  and 
social  needs  of  their  children;  and  (d)  to  set 
up  an  environment  and  daily  program  ap- 
propriate for  preschool  children  as  a  dem- 
onstration for  schools,  homes,  and  welfare 
agencies.  Proof  of  the  interest  in  this  pro- 
gram is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
fall  of  1934  there  were  40  states  in  which 
emergency  nursery  schools  were  being  op- 
erated. These  schools— in  which  no  fees  are 
charged— are  organized  under  the  control  of 
public  school  systems  and  are  serving  in  a 
wide  variety  of  ways — as  part  of  a  subsist- 
ence homestead  project;  as  laboratories  in 
continuation  schools;  as  units  for  migrant 
workers;  in  settlements,  hospitals,  and  wel- 
fare agencies;  and  in  public  school  buildings. 
They  are  doing  more  than  can  now  be  esti- 
mated to  inform  the  public  of  the  value  of  an 
organized  program  for  the  child  of  preschool 
age.  They  are  of  particular  interest  to  social 
workers  because  through  their  establishment, 
parents  and  children  in  disadvantaged  fami- 
lies have  had  the  benefit  of  a  program  pre- 
viously restricted  in  large  degree  to  families 
in  the  more  prosperous  groups.  Proof  is  now 
available  that  delinquency  among  children 
in  these  disadvantaged  families  is  less  fre- 
quent when  the  children  and  family  have  re- 
ceived the  training  which  nursery  schools  and 
kindergartens  give. 

Kindergartens 

Kindergartens  were  first  established  in  the 
United  States  75  years  ago,  being  originally 
organized  for  the  well-to-do  and  the  poor.  In 
addition  to  the  private  tuition  schools  there 
were  philanthropically  supported  kinder- 
gartens designed  to  help  Americanize  the  im- 
migrant families  which  were  arriving  in  large 
numbers  and  settling  in  congested  areas  of 
large  cities.  Family  visitation  and  other  so- 
cial work  supplemented  the  educational  pro- 
gram. The  first  public  school  kindergartens 
to  serve  children  from  families  of  all  economic 
levels  were  opened  in  St.  Louis  in  1873.  The 
increase  was  fairly  rapid  until  in  1930  prac- 
tically all  public  school  systems  in  cities  of 
100,000  population  and  more,  and  a  large 


proportion  of  the  systems  in  cities  of  10,000 
population  and  over,  maintained  kinder- 
gartens. Few  have  been  organized  in  rural 
areas,  due  largely  to  problems  of  transporta- 
tion and  rural  school  staff.  The  estimated 
enrolment  in  public  school  kindergartens  for 
the  year  1932  was  717,118,  in  contrast  to 
40,000  in  those  operated  privately. 

With  the  advent  of  economic  difficulties 
the  kindergarten  was  one  of  the  three  serv- 
ices in  the  public  school  systems  most  dras- 
tically cut.  Between  10  and  12  per  cent  of 
the  cities  previously  maintaining  kinder- 
gartens in  their  school  systems  curtailed  this 
program.  Few  of  the  cities  which  eliminated 
it  have  been  able  to  replace  it.  Yet  research 
studies  show  that  elementary  grade  children 
who  have  attended  kindergartens  have  higher 
scores  in  intelligence  and  in  achievement  in 
the  school  subjects,  their  ratings  in  social 
habits  are  higher,  and  they  have  fewer  pro- 
motion failures  than  children  without  kinder- 
garten experience.  The  reduction  in  promo- 
tion failures  is  a  saving  in  dollars  and  cents 
to  the  taxpayers;  and  what  is  more  impor- 
tant it  saves  the  child's  courage  and  self- 
respect.  Among  the  agencies  which  are  work- 
ing for  the  retention  of  kindergarten  education 
in  public  schools  are  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  American  Legion,  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Further- 
more a  legislative  committee  of  the  National 
Education  Association  of  the  United  States 
is  developing  certain  principles  regarding 
legislation  to  aid  the  states  in  reshaping  their 
current  kindergarten  laws  and  in  formulating 
new  legislation  to  make  possible  adequate 
educational  programs  for  children  prior  to 
the  generally  accepted  school-entrance  ages. 

Preschool  Health  Service 

The  need  for  protective  and  corrective 
work  for  the  physical  welfare  of  young  chil- 
dren is  shown  in  the  report  that  one-quarter 
of  all  deaths  occur  among  children  under  five, 
and  that  four-fifths  of  all  deaths  from  con- 
tagious diseases  are  among  children  in  that 
group.  For  the  rapid  period  of  growth  during 
the  preschool  age  the  following  health  activi- 
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ties  have  been  declared  to  be  essential:  health 
clinics  for  prenatal  and  postnatal  service  to 
women  and  for  guidance  in  the  care  of  young 
children;  dental  clinics;  posture  clinics;  nu- 
tritional service  and  education;  practical 
programs  of  mental  hygiene,  visiting  teach- 
ing, and  social  case  work;  physical  examina- 
tions under  the  sponsorship  of  such  institu- 
tions as  day  nurseries,  nursery  schools,  and 
kindergartens;  and  recreational  facilities  in 
parks  and  community  centers  as  part  of  local 
health  plans. 

Health  services  which  have  been  consid- 
ered essential,  but  which  have  been  inade- 
quate to  care  for  even  a  fair  proportion  of 
needy  children  in  normal  times,  have  been 
seriously  depleted  under  present  economic 
conditions.  The  stimulus  resulting  from  fed- 
eral subventions  to  states  under  the  Shep- 
pard-Towner  Act  extended  child  health  ser- 
vices. When  that  Act  expired  in  1929  there 
were  45  states  and  Hawaii  which  were  carry- 
ing programs  of  maternal  and  infant  hygiene 
— the  preschool  years  being  regarded  as  the 
period  of  infancy.  Appropriations  to  state 
health  departments  for  child  health  activi- 
ties between  the  years  1932  and  1934  show  a 
net  decrease  in  37  states,  a  net  increase  in 
only  four  states,  and  no  change  in  two  states. 
Five  states  had  no  appropriation  in  1932, 
1933,  and  1934,  and  four  others  had  none  in 
1933  and  1934.  See  Maternal  and  Infant 
Hygiene. 

Many  county  programs  include  mobile 
clinics  which  provide  physical  examinations 
for  a  large  number  of  rural  children  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  them  and  also 
preparental  instruction  in  child  care.  Bulle- 
tins on  the  care  and  feeding  of  infants  are 
sent  to  parents  following  the  birth  registra- 
tion of  their  children.  It  is  reported  that 
valuable  as  they  are,  the  facilities  for  these 
services  are  not  sufficient  in  number  to  influ- 
ence materially  the  health  of  the  rural  chil- 
dren of  the  nation. 

Regulations  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  have  permitted  relief 
expenditures  for  nursing  service  within  the 
states.  Preschool  children  are  reached  some- 
what through  the  service  thus  made  possible 


and  through  conferences  between  relief  work- 
ers and  parents. 

The  summer  round-up  campaigns  con- 
ducted on  a  national  basis  by  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  have  been 
of  great  help  in  detecting  and  correcting  de- 
fects in  children  before  entering  school.  A 
summary  of  the  1933  campaign  shows  that 
approximately  88,000  children  received  ex- 
aminations out  of  a  total  of  162,000  entering 
kindergarten  or  first  grade  in  the  district 
where  the  summer  round-up  was  carried  on. 
This  was  an  increase  of  3,000  children  over 
those  examined  in  1932  and  constituted 
slightly  more  than  half  of  the  children  in  the 
district  reported  who  were  entering  school. 
Slightly  less  than  half  of  the  children  examined 
needed  medical  care,  and  but  a  third  of  them 
received  it.  Such  preschool  aid  tends  to  as- 
sure better  school  attendance  and  consequent 
better  school  progress.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
correction  of  these  physical  defects  at  the 
very  beginning  of  a  child's  school  life  has 
value  for  both  physical  and  mental  health. 
The  child  is  freed  from  handicaps  which 
hamper  his  social  relationships  with  other 
children,  his  alertness  in  attacking  school 
problems,  and  his  understandings  with  his 
parents. 

Children  born  into  the  world  of  today  with 
its  many  complexities  come  at  a  time  when 
traditional  procedures  in  child  care  are  under 
critical  examination.  With  changes  in  modes 
of  living  there  must  be  changes  in  the  type 
and  content  of  programs  designed  to  enable 
children  to  become  useful  citizens  and  to  live 
successfully.  The  lag  in  the  developments 
which  this  article  describes  indicates  the  need 
for  a  more  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  ad- 
ministrators to  concern  themselves  with  the 
specific  nature  of  the  problem. 
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PRISON  LABOR.1  There  are  many  phases 
of  the  prison  labor  problem.  First  of  all  there 
is  the  necessity  of  devising  work  that  will  be 
of  therapeutic  value  to  the  prisoners.  Then 
there  is  the  difficulty  of  employing  prisoners 
without  injury  to  outside  business  interests 
and  to  free  labor.  Many  people  believe  that 
the  employment  of  prisoners  should  be  de- 
veloped around  the  idea  of  suffering.  The 
prevalence  of  sentences  to  "hard  labor"  is  a 
steady  reminder  of  this  point  of  view.  The 
taxpayers  have  something  at  stake.  Prisons 
full  of  idle  prisoners  constitute  a  costly  bur- 
den to  the  states,  many  of  which  would  find 
themselves  in  financial  difficulty  unless  the 
prisoners  contributed  something  to  their  own 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


support.  Many  penal  institutions— particu- 
larly jails— were  built  with  no  thought  of 
employing  prisoners  for  any  purpose.  They 
are  not  equipped,  nor  can  they  be  equipped, 
to  provide  work.  Where  they  are  located  in 
towns  and  cities  little  work  of  any  kind,  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  space,  can  be  provided. 
It  takes  a  large  amount  of  initiative  and 
courage  to  find  any  kind  of  work  for  prison- 
ers, let  alone  that  of  therapeutic  value;  and 
in  face  of  the  many  difficulties  idleness  often 
comes  to  be  accepted  as  natural  and  inev- 
itable by  the  type  of  officials  who  fit  into  the 
routine  of  public  life. 

How  men  will  be  employed  in  prison  de- 
pends, therefore,  on  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
flict going  on  continually  between  the  ideal 
—finding  the  proper  kind  of  work  for  each 
prisoner— and  one  or  more  of  these  obstacles 
and  interests.  The  resulting  situation  is  not 
the  same  in  all  states  or  in  all  institutions  of 
each  state.  The  poor  location  and  ill-adapted 
construction  of  county  and  municipal  jails  in 
the  North  have  produced  almost  complete 
idleness.  In  some  states  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing down  prison  costs  in  order  to  satisfy  tax- 
payers has  meant  that  prisoners  have  worked 
hard  to  produce  goods  sold  on  the  open  mar- 
ket, regardless  of  the  antagonism  of  free  labor 
and  free  manufacture  and  with  no  thought 
of  fitting  the  work  into  a  program  of  person- 
ality adjustment.  Elsewhere  the  antagonism 
of  free  labor  and  free  manufacture  has  had  a 
commanding  influence,  producing  idleness  or 
semi-idleness  and  thereby  adding  greatly  to 
the  troubles  of  prison  administrators.  Wom- 
en's reformatories  have  probably  made  more 
progress  toward  the  ideal  of  employment 
than  any  other  institutions  except  those  for 
juvenile  offenders. 

The  Several  Employment  Systems 

Following  the  Civil  War  prisoners  in  some 
of  the  southern  states  were  leased  outright  to 
private  contractors  who  undertook  to  feed, 
clothe,  house,  and  guard  them,  paying  in 
addition  a  specified  amount  to  the  state  for 
the  privilege  of  using  their  labor.  The  sole 
aim  of  this  "lease"  system  was  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  taxation.     In  the  early  days  of 
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Pennsylvania  prisoners  were  employed  by 
the  government  itself  either  in  making  goods 
for  sale  on  the  open  market  or  in  working  on 
the  roads.  This  so-called  "state-account" 
system  looked  forward  to  the  goal  of  making 
employment  an  adjunct  to  reformation,  with 
due  regard  to  the  tax  burden  and  some  re- 
gard to  the  competitive  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem. Though  no  longer  in  use  in  Pennsyl- 
vania this  system  has  been  extensively  adopted 
in  other  states.  The  pressure  from  taxpayers 
brought  into  wide  use  what  is  known  as  the 
"contract"  system  under  which  the  function 
of  entrepreneur  is  performed  by  a  private  in- 
dividual, firm,  or  corporation  which  pays  the 
state  a  specified  amount  for  each  prisoner 
whom  it  can  use.  The  contractor  does  not, 
however,  take  over  the  feeding,  housing, 
or  clothing  of  the  prisoners,  as  under  the  lease 
system.  The  contract  system  puts  little 
strain  on  the  state  and  prison  personnel,  and 
the  profit  that  is  in  it  for  the  contractor  in- 
sures the  employment  of  a  large  percentage 
of  the  inmates  of  a  prison.  Unfortunately, 
little  regard  has  been  paid  under  this  system 
to  the  ideal  of  using  employment  to  accom- 
plish reformation;  and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  resulting  direct  competition,  has 
aroused  active  opposition  to  the  contract 
system.  Some  concession  to  the  ideal  was 
made  in  places  by  altering  the  method  of 
paying  the  state  for  the  use  of  the  men.  The 
contractor  was  required  to  pay  by  the  piece 
for  the  finished  goods,  not  by  the  number  of 
prisoners  employed.  This  "piece-price"  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  called,  was  more  humane  but 
the  competitive  feature  was  still  excessive. 

An  arrangement  which  seems  theoretically 
to  be  the  best  is  the  "state-use"  system, 
which  has  gained  gradually  at  the  expense 
of  the  lease,  contract,  and  state-account  sys- 
tems. While  this  system  makes  the  state  the 
entrepreneur,  as  did  the  state-account  system, 
it  grants  a  concession  to  free  labor  and  free 
manufacture  in  that  the  goods  are  not  sold 
on  the  open  market  but  to  the  state  itself, 
its  political  subdivisions,  or  to  institutions 
wholly  or  partially  supported  by  the  state 
and  its  political  subdivisions.  It  places  a 
heavy  burden  on  prison  and  state  authorities 


who  must  undertake  the  production  and 
marketing  of  goods  in  a  restricted  market,  a 
burden  which  seems  to  be  more  than  many 
staffs  can  carry.  But  this  system  does  offer 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  serve  the  ideal 
of  making  employment  of  therapeutic  value 
to  the  prisoners.  Unfortunately  even  this 
restriction  on  the  marketing  of  prison  goods 
does  not  seem  to  be  wholly  acceptable  to  free 
labor  and  free  manufacture,  which  in  one 
way  or  another  often  succeed  in  curtailing 
even  this  restricted  market.  In  a  recent  re- 
port on  prison  industries  in  Pennsylvania, 
for  example,  it  is  stated  that  they  supply  only 
2^  per  cent  of  the  potential  state-use  market 
and  yet  a  large  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  are 
idle.  Thus  the  combined  activity  of  labor 
and  manufacture,  plus  the  inability  of  state 
and  prison  personnel  successfully  to  find  or 
arrange  a  sufficient  market  among  the  gov- 
ernment institutions  and  agencies  within  the 
state,  has  brought  it  about  that  with  the 
adoption  of  the  state-use  system  by  an  in- 
creasing number  of  states  the  amount  of 
idleness  in  the  prisons  has  increased. 

A  survey  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  prison 
labor,  made  in  1932  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  revealed  the  fact 
that  only  52  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  federal 
and  state  prisons  were  employed  at  produc- 
tive work.  Even  more  discouraging  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  city  and  county  jails  but  29.6 
per  cent  were  thus  employed.  Since  1885 
there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  propor- 
tion of  prisoners  employed  in  state  and  fed- 
eral prisons;  the  per  cent  was  then  75.  No 
one  was  found  in  these  institutions  to  be  em- 
ployed under  the  lease  system  in  1923  or  in 
1932.  The  proportions  employed  under  the 
other  systems  in  1932  were  as  follows:  con- 
tract system,  5  per  cent;  piece-price  system, 
11  per  cent;  state-account  system,  19  per 
cent;  state-use  system,  42  per  cent;  and 
the  public  works  and  ways  system  (a  special 
form  of  state-use),  23  per  cent.  The  gradual 
shift  to  the  state-use  system  is  clearly  shown. 
In  1905  the  per  cent  employed  under  the 
combined  state-use  and  public  works  and 
ways  systems  was  26;  it  was  33  in  1914,  55  in 
1923,  and  65  in  1932. 
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The  Hawes-Cooper  Act 

The  movement  to  curtail  the  number  of 
prisoners  employed  under  contract,  piece- 
price,  or  state-account  system  received  con- 
siderable impetus  by  the  passage  in  1929  of 
the  so-called  "Hawes-Cooper  Act."  This 
federal  Act  which  went  into  effect  in  1934 
divests  prison  made  goods  of  their  interstate 
character,  and  gives  each  state  the  same 
authority  over  the  marketing  of  goods  pro- 
duced outside  its  boundaries  as  it  chooses  to 
exercise  over  goods  produced  in  its  own  pris- 
ons. Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Hawes- 
Cooper  Act  a  state  could  not  keep  off  its 
markets  goods  made  in  the  prisons  of  other 
states  without  infringing  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  constitution.  Now  a  state  employing 
its  own  prisoners  wholly  under  the  state-use 
system  can,  for  example,  forbid  the  sale  of 
goods  made  in  the  prisons  of  other  states 
from  being  sold  on  its  markets.  This  several 
states  have  now  done  by  enacting  the  neces- 
sary supplementary  legislation. 

Alabama  has  sought  to  have  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  declare  these  state 
statutes  invalid,  and  also  the  Hawes-Cooper 
Act  itself,  because  in  violation  of  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  federal  constitution.  The 
action  took  the  form  of  an  application  for 
leave  to  file  a  complaint  against  19  states, 
later  amended  to  5.  On  February  5,  1934, 
without  giving  any  hint  on  the  constitution- 
ality question,  the  Court  denied  the  applica- 
tion on  purely  technical  grounds.  Legal 
action  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
state  statutes  has  also  been  taken  in  state 
courts.  The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  has 
reversed  a  judgment  of  a  lower  court  against 
a  defendant  charged  with  offering  prison- 
made  goods  in  contravention  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin law  supplementary  to  the  Hawes-Cooper 
Act,  and  in  Illinois  and  Ohio  suits  are  under 
way  in  the  lower  courts. 

The  Prison  Labor  Compact 

The  codes  of  fair  competition,  fostered  by 
theNational  Recovery  Administration  (NRA) 
in  1933  offered  an  unexpected  and  unusual 
opening  to  industries  desiring  to  eliminate  the 
competition  of  prison-made  goods.     Clauses 


were  inserted  in  the  codes  of  the  industries 
affected  severely  restricting  the  sale  or  pur- 
chase of  prison  goods  or  material  entering 
into  the  making  of  prison  goods.  This  action, 
taken  at  a  time  when  few  states  were  in  a 
position  to  make  the  large  financial  outlay  in- 
cidental to  setting  up  the  state-use  system, 
has  developed  a  defensive  mechanism  which 
may  in  time  do  much  to  solve  the  prison 
labor  problem. 

On  October  6,  1933,  a  group  of  interested 
prison  officials  submitted  a  prison  labor  code 
to  the  NRA.  As  a  result  General  Hugh  John- 
son, the  Administrator,  agreed  to  stay  for  90 
days  the  drastic  provisions  of  the  retail  code 
relating  to  prison-made  goods.  This  prison- 
labor  code  was  later  withdrawn  and  a  com- 
pact or  voluntary  agreement,  better  suited  to 
the  situation  from  a  legal  and  administrative 
standpoint,  was  substituted  for  it.  Officials 
representing  the  prison  industries  of  30  states1 
and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  signed  it  and 
set  up  an  office  in  Washington  to  facilitate 
the  carrying  out  of  its  provisions.  On  April 
19,  1934,  the  compact  received  the  Presi- 
dent's approval.  General  Johnson  then  ruled 
that  all  the  codes  of  fair  competition  must 
be  in  harmony  with  this  prison-labor  com- 
pact. It  should  be  understood  that  this  com- 
pact is  a  purely  voluntary  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  various  state  officials.  There  is 
the  assumption,  of  course,  that  they  are  act- 
ing with  the  approval  of  their  respective 
state  governors,  but  the  agreement  is  not 
binding  on  the  states.  To  give  the  compact 
a  legal  status  which  it  does  not  now  have, 
congressional  action  would  be  necessary  per- 
mitting the  states  as  such  to  enter  into  this 
agreement  with  each  other  by  action  of  their 
individual  legislatures. 

Article  V  of  the  compact  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  important.  Its  Section  A  provides 
that  prison  goods  shall  be  sold  "not  lower 

1  The  states  signatory  to  the  compact  are: 
Alabama,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Geor- 
gia, Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming. 
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than  the  fair  current  price  prevailing  in  the 
market  in  which  the  product  is  customarily 
sold."  Section  B  eliminates  whatever  addi- 
tional profit  might  accrue  to  a  contractor  by 
his  use  of  prison  labor  rather  than  free  labor. 
There  are  other  provisions  tending  to  bring 
the  operation  of  prison  industries  into  line 
with  the  conduct  of  free  industries. 

It  is  too  soon  yet  to  say  what  results  will 
follow  this  co-operative  effort  of  prison  offi- 
cials in  the  30  various  states.  Several  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  overturn  General 
Johnson's  ruling,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
diversification  is  assured  under  the  compact 
the  effort  to  eliminate  the  competition  of 
prison-made  goods  has  by  no  means  ended. 
The  cotton  garment  industry  made  so  vigor- 
ous a  protest  to  the  NRA  against  the  com- 
pact that  the  President  appointed  a  com- 
mittee on  October  12,  1934,  to  investigate  its 
complaint.  The  committee's  report  shows 
little  sympathy  with  the  effort  to  establish 
fair  competition  between  free  industry  and 
prison  industry  in  the  sale  of  prison  goods  on 
the  open  market,  urges  the  enactment  of  ex- 
clusive state-use  laws,  and  suggests  federal 
assistance  in  bringing  about  the  change  to 
the  state-use  system. 

Due  in  part  to  the  conflict  which  has  flamed 
anew  with  the  drafting  of  the  codes  and  in 
part  to  the  influence  of  the  Hawes-Cooper 
Act,  contractors  have  been  driven  out  of 
Alabama,  Connecticut,  Nebraska,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming 
during  the  past  year.  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Virginia  have  inaugurated 
the  state-use  system  but  in  many  of  the 
states  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system 
has  resulted  in  greatly  increased  idleness  of 
prisoners  due  to  the  inability  of  the  states  to 
provide  funds  at  this  time  for  plant,  machin- 
ery, and  raw  material.  Unquestionably  the 
states  are  being  forced  to  choose  between 
adopting  the  state-use  system  and  keeping 
their  prisoners  in  idleness.  Moreover  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  administrative  difficul- 
ties inherent  in  the  state-use  system  are 
greater  than  in  any  other  method  of  employ- 
ing prisoners  it  is  altogether  probable  that 


there  will  be  more  unemployed  prisoners 
during  the  next  few  years  than  ever  before. 

A  long  look  ahead  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  necessity  of  continued  co-operation  by 
the  states  in  the  solution  of  the  prison-labor 
problem.  Since  efforts  to  restrict  the  sphere 
of  prison  work  do  not  cease  in  a  state  with 
the  adoption  of  the  state-use  system,  united 
action  will  continue  to  be  necessary. 

There  are  now  three  private  agencies  of 
national  scope— the  American  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, Osborne  Association,  and  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison 
Labor— which  have  already  done  much  to 
educate  the  public  on  this  subject.  Colleges 
and  universities  provide  opportunities  for 
students  to  learn  about  prison  administra- 
tion. A  well-organized  official  body,  which 
the  present  prison  labor  authority,  author- 
ized by  the  compact  among  the  states,  may 
grow  into,  would  round  out  the  forces  mak- 
ing for  enlightenment. 
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PRISONERS'  AID.   See  in  Parole. 

PRISONS.  See  Penal  and  Reformatory 
Institutions  for  Adults. 

PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  AGENCIES  IN 
SOCIAL  WORK.  See  Public  Social 
Work. 

PROBATION.1  Because  the  administration 
of  probation  varies  widely  in  different  states 
and  among  courts  and  judges  in  the  same 
state  it  is  not  easily  described.  It  may  be 
broadly  defined,  however,  as  an  instrumen- 
tality for  the  treatment  of  offenders  against 
the  law  which  consists  of  the  following  indis- 
pensable elements:  (a)  the  suspension,  under 
conditions  and  for  a  period  designated  by  the 
court,  of  either  the  imposition  or  execution  of 
a  sentence  on  a  person  charged  with  or 
convicted  of  a  crime,  and  his  retention  in  the 
community  instead  of  a  prison  or  other 
custodial  institution;  (b)  the  taking  of  such 


action  only  after  the  judge  has  considered  a 
properly  prepared  report,  made  by  a  proba- 
tion officer,  which  embodies  the  findings  of  an 
investigation  into  the  offender's  character- 
istics and  background;  and  (c)  the  resulting 
placement  of  the  probationer  under  the  care- 
ful supervision  of  an  adequately  trained 
probation  officer.  These  are  the  tests  to  be 
kept  in  mind  in  considering  the  status  of 
probation  in  the  United  States. 

Origin,  Extent,  and  Statutory  Limitations1 

While  the  first  official  probation  officer  was 
authorized  by  statute  in  Boston  in  1878,  both 
the  legal  authority  for  the  suspension  of 
sentence  and  rudimentary  probation  work 
are  much  older.  Following  the  Massachusetts 
legislation  probation  was  early  authorized  in 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  several  other 
states.  Its  growth  was  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  rapid  spread  of  juvenile  courts,  in  the 
administration  of  which  the  value  of  keeping 
the  child  out  of  institutions  has  been  in- 
creasingly recognized.  By  1933  there  were  47 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  several 
territories  which  had  laws  permitting  proba- 
tion of  juveniles,  and  laws  in  32  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  provided  it  for 
adults.  Since  1925  probation  has  been  used 
in  the  federal  district  courts,  where  in  recent 
years  it  has  enjoyed  marked  development 
until  at  the  present  writing  only  12  judicial 
districts  are  without  this  service.  It  is  an 
important  instrument  in  domestic  relations 
courts,  adult  criminal  courts,  and  children's 
tribunals.  See  Juvenile  and  Domestic 
Relations  Courts. 

The  important  role  of  this  correctional 
instrument  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  by  1934  there  were  3,874  probation 
officers  employed  in  the  state  and  110  in  the 
federal  courts.  Unquestionably  the  depres- 
sion has  interfered  in  recent  years  with  the 
normal  increase  in  rhis  number.  Reliable 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  offenders  annu- 
ally placed  on  probation  throughout  the 
country  are  not  available;  only  sample  figures 


1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field  x  For  some  of  the  information  contained  in  this 

here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of      article,  I  am  indebted  to  Sanford  Bates,  Charles 
this  article.  L.  Chute,  Albert  B.  Carter,  and  Francis  H.  Hiller. 
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can  be  presented.  A  total  of  24,901  offenders 
against  federal  laws  received  prison  or  jail 
sentence  or  probation  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1934.  No  fewer  than  7,531 
(30.2  per  cent)  of  this  total  were  placed  on 
probation.  There  has  been  a  consistent  rise 
in  the  proportion  of  probationers  from  19.3 
per  cent  during  the  fiscal  year  1930-1931. 

In  Massachusetts  32,000  persons  and  9 
firms — representing  approximately  25  per 
cent  of  all  convicted — were  placed  on  proba- 
tion during  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1933,  this  number  constituting  a  slight  de- 
crease from  the  preceding  five-year  average 
of  33,638.  The  proportion  of  convicted 
offenders  placed  on  probation  in  various 
courts  in  the  United  States,  and  even  in 
courts  with  similar  jurisdiction  within  a 
metropolis,  varies  markedly. 

Until  very  recently  the  Massachusetts  pro- 
bation law  has  been  typical  of  the  simplest 
and  most  embracing  law,  not  containing  the 
customary  provisions  which  exclude  from  the 
benefits  of  probation  adult  offenders  or  those 
found  guilty  of  specified  crimes  or  confine  the 
service  to  certain  areas  or  courts  of  restricted 
jurisdiction.  At  present  several  other  states 
and  the  federal  government  place  no  theo- 
retical limitation  on  the  type  of  offense  for 
which  probation  may  be  granted.  Statutes 
vary  also  in  requiring— or  not  requiring— a 
pre-sentence  investigation,  in  the  conditions 
imposed  on  probationers,  the  duration  of  the 
probation  period,  the  provision  of  a  court 
hearing  as  an  incident  to  revoking  probation, 
and  in  other  particulars. 

Investigation  and  Supervision 

A  thorough-going  investigation  into  the 
social  background  and  personal  constitution 
of  the  offender  prior  to  sentence  is  of  im- 
portance in  (a)  enabling  the  court  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  proper  disposal  of  the  case, 
(b)  serving  as  a  basis  for  the  oversight  of 
the  probationer,  and  (c)  furnishing  a  record 
which  may  accompany  the  prisoner  to  a 
peno-correctional  institution,  there  to  be  use- 
ful in  the  individualization  of  treatment.  In 
a  few  probation  offices,  investigations  are 
comprehensive  and  thorough,  embracingsome 


or  all  of  the  following  features:  a  statement 
of  the  earlier  criminal  record  and  sometimes 
the  conditions  under  which  prior  offenses 
were  committed;  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances of  the  present  offense;  the  social  con- 
ditioning factors  of  the  offender  (family, 
school,  industrial,  and  recreational  history); 
his  mental  and  physical  makeup;  a  logical 
summary  for  the  convenience  of  the  judge; 
and  sometimes  specific  recommendations  for 
treatment.  Reasonable  effort  is  made  to 
verify  the  data.  Thorough  examinations  of 
this  type  involve  the  aid  of  clinical  psychia- 
trists and  psychologists.  See  Mental  Dis- 
eases and  Psychiatric  Clinics  for  Chil- 
dren. At  the  other  extreme  are  probation 
services  in  which  the  pre-sentence  investiga- 
tion, where  it  is  made  at  all,  is  little  more 
than  a  recording  of  a  few  answers  to  ques- 
tions put  to  the  offender. 

The  need  of  investigation  before  sentence 
is  increasingly  recognized.  During  the  past 
year  the  federal  courts  have  substantially 
extended  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
they  are  made.  The  draft  of  a  "Model  Law 
for  Adult  Probation"  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Probation  Association  requires  that 
all  defendants  charged  with  a  felony  and 
others,  "unless  the  court  shall  direct  other- 
wise in  individual  cases,"  shall  be  investi- 
gated before  being  placed  on  probation  or 
given  a  suspended  sentence,  and  adds  that 
"whenever  practicable  such  investigation 
shall  include  physical  and  mental  examina- 
tion of  the  defendant."  Only  five  state  laws 
now  require  an  investigation  before  a  case 
can  be  placed  on  probation,  and  in  one  state 
— Michigan — the  law  requires  a  pre-sentence 
investigation  by  a  probation  officer  in  every 
felony  case. 

In  carrying  out  this  program  a  basic  diffi- 
culty is  presented  by  the  heavy  case  load. 
In  practice  a  distinction  must  often  be  drawn 
between  cases  to  be  thoroughly  investigated 
and  those  supposedly  requiring  but  little 
examination;  but  since  the  modern  theory  of 
correctional  treatment  stresses  the  offender 
rather  than  the  offense,  decision  cannot  be 
based  exclusively  on  the  seriousness  of  the 
latter.   Occasionally  the  dilemma  is  resolved 
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by  providing  for  a  sketchy  preliminary  in- 
vestigation prior  to  conviction — if  no  legal 
objections  to  such  a  course  are  raised— with 
more  detailed  investigations  of  convicted 
offenders;  or  by  making  a  brief  investigation 
prior  to  sentence  and  expanding  it  in  cases 
placed  on  probation.  In  the  larger  probation 
offices  services  are  sometimes  specialized, 
certain  officers  being  confined  to  investiga- 
tions and  others  to  supervisory  work. 

The  informed  probation  officer  prepares  a 
plan  of  treatment  based  on  the  investigation 
and  an  estimate  of  the  probationer  and  his 
situation.  The  supervision  that  follows  con- 
sists of  visits  to  the  home  of  the  probationer, 
and  occasionally  to  his  place  of  employment 
and  to  teachers,  clergymen,  social  workers, 
and  others  who  need  to  be  drawn  into  the 
co-operative  endeavor  that  comprises  realis- 
tic social  case  work.  Reporting  by  the  pro- 
bationer to  the  supervising  officer  is  also 
usually  required  because  of  its  supposed 
disciplinary  value.  The  skillful  officer  aims 
to  re-orient  the  attitude  of  his  charge  through 
an  intelligent  balance  between  re-education 
and  manipulation  of  the  environment.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  mere  environmental  ad- 
justment—except in  emergencies  or  with  the 
young — while  it  may  be  a  temporary  neces- 
sity, is  at  best  a  palliative  unless  active  steps 
are  taken  to  develop  sound  attitudes  and 
strong  resistances  to  anti-social  tendencies  in 
the  offender  himself. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  the  many 
offices  wherein  "supervision"  consists  only  of 
a  mechanical  procedure  under  which  the 
probationers  report  by  letter  or  by  monthly 
or  less  frequent  visits  to  the  probation  office, 
where  their  names  are  routinely  checked  off. 
Some  evidence  exists,  however,  that  even 
this  superficial  control,  if  combined  with  a 
suspended  sentence  to  an  institution,  has  a 
deterrent  influence  in  a  substantial  number 
of  cases. 

Here  again  unreasonably  heavy  case  loads 
frequently  interfere  with  adequate  supervi- 
sion, though  sometimes  officers  with  many 
probationers  to  supervise  are  able  to  do 
remarkably  effective  work  with  selected  cases. 
In  fact  some  probation  offices  have  set  case- 


work standards  which  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  efforts  of  a  similar  nature  in 
other  fields. 

State  Supervision 

Twenty-one  states  legally  provide  for  some 
degree  of  state  oversight  of  adult  or  juvenile 
probation  work.  This  varies  from  five  states 
in  which  such  work  is  administered  and 
financed  by  state  authority,  and  16  in  which 
state  offices  exist  to  encourage  and  in  varying 
degrees  supervise  it,  to  several  in  which  over- 
sight is  tenuous,  consisting  only  of  routine 
reports  required  from  local  probation  offices. 
State  offices  are  established  either  as  separate 
units  or  branches  of  broader  agencies— usu- 
ally state  welfare  departments.  In  New 
York  the  state  office  is  a  division  of  the 
Department  of  Correction. 

The  National  Probation  Association  has 
for  some  time  been  campaigning  for  adequate 
state  supervision  of  local  practices.  In  1933 
Indiana  established  an  unpaid  state  proba- 
tion commission  which  appointed  a  director 
of  probation  and  in  1934  arranged  for  a 
state-wide  competitive  examination  for  pro- 
bation officers  to  construct  an  eligible  list  for 
future  appointments.  A  few  of  the  established 
state  agencies  are  gradually  increasing  their 
control.  The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Proba- 
tion, for  example,  has  in  recent  years  taken 
active  interest  in  more  intensive  and  helpful 
oversight  of  local  probation  practices,  the 
setting  of  standards,  improvement  of  person- 
nel, and  the  standardizing  of  forms  and 
records.  A  device  for  bringing  about  more 
state  control  is  partial  or  total  financial  sup- 
port of  probation  work  by  the  state.  This 
exists  in  Alabama  and  has  been  urged  in 
other  quarters. 

A  major  difficulty  in  connection  with  state 
control  is  the  fact  that  judges  frequently 
insist  upon  appointing  their  own  probation 
officers.  While  this  practice  does  not  neces- 
sarily exclude  the  selection  of  adequately 
trained  workers,  it  not  infrequently  has 
brought  into  the  service  those  whose  deter- 
mining qualification  for  appointment  was 
political  or  personal  friendship  with  judges. 
Another  difficulty  is  the  resentment  of  proba- 
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tion  officers  against  having  their  work  con- 
trolled by  an  agency  outside  the  courts. 

Minimum  Standards 

Leaders  in  the  probation  field  are  coming 
to  agreement  as  to  certain  standards  of  service 
and  personnel  which  may  be  regarded  as  min- 
imum conditions  for  effective  work.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

1.  The  elimination  of  exceptions  and  quali- 
fications in  probation  laws  which  limit  the 
service  to  juveniles  or  adults,  or  to  those 
guilty  of  only  certain  offenses,  or  to  certain 
courts,  or  to  specific  jurisdictional  areas.  It 
is  felt  that  well-trained  judges  and  probation 
officers  can  be  relied  upon  to  select  from 
among  the  entire  group  of  offenders  those  giv- 
ing promise  of  satisfactory  response  to  extra- 
mural treatment,  and  that  their  hands  should 
not  be  tied  by  legislative  prohibitions  or 
prescriptions. 

2.  A  more  socialized  and  scientific  attitude 
on  the  part  of  judges,  based  on  acquaintance 
with  such  disciplines  as  sociology,  psychology, 
psychiatry,  and  education,  in  addition  to  the 
traditional  legal  techniques.  Indispensable  to 
a  probation  service  that  will  both  protect  the 
public  and  help  to  salvage  offenders  is  an 
intelligent  choice  of  those  deemed  suitable  to 
probation;  and  this  in  turn  depends  on  ade- 
quately trained  judges,  sympathetic  to  a 
constructive  correctional  regime.  Several 
scientific  investigators  of  the  sentencing  prac- 
tices of  courts  have  suggested  that  judges  call 
to  their  aid  "prognostic  tables"  in  selecting 
the  form  of  peno-correctional  treatment  best 
suited  to  the  individual  case.  One  or  two 
judges  have  stimulated  thought  in  this  field 
by  writing  careful  opinions  in  support  of  the 
sentences  they  impose. 

3.  Higher  professional  equipment  on  the 
part  of  probation  officers,  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  dignity  of  the  work,  salary, 
and  other  perquisites.  In  a  few  offices  the 
standards  required  for  admission  to  examina- 
tions and  appointment  are  college  education 
and  training  in  a  school  of  social  work  or 
their  equivalents.  In  the  majority  educa- 
tional standards  are  lower.  At  a  few  uni- 
versities, notably  Harvard  Law  School  and 


Notre  Dame,  special  curricula  for  the  train- 
ing of  probation  officers  and  other  correctional 
workers  have  been  established  in  recent  years, 
and  most  schools  of  social  work  provide  ap- 
propriate courses.  An  increasing  number  of 
probation  services  are  keeping  up  professional 
morale  through  periodic  regional  conferences 
and  "institutes"  of  probation  officers.  The 
federal  service  has  been  particularly  active  in 
conducting  conferences  and  publishing  bulle- 
tins with  the  aim  of  raising  professional 
standards. 

While  appointments  in  many  places  are 
still  made  with  little  or  no  prior  examination, 
tests  of  knowledge  and  experience  are  being 
increasingly  required.  In  some  of  the  more 
populous  states  and  cities  either  civil  service 
examinations  or  other  tests  applied  by  com- 
mittees of  judges  or  outside  agencies  deter- 
mine the  lists  of  those  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment. The  entrance  examinations  frequently 
require  theoretical  knowledge,  practical  ex- 
perience, and  a  personality  test  based  on  an 
interview. 

In  1931 — the  latest  year  for  which  reliable 
figures  are  available— the  average  salary  for 
full-time  probation  officers,  exclusive  of  chiefs 
or  assistant  chiefs,  in  counties  containing 
cities  of  20,000  or  over,  was  $2,094,  with  oc- 
casional highest  salaries  of  $4,000  and  more 
frequent  salaries  ranging  from  about  $3,200 
to  $3,600.  An  appreciable  number  of  officers 
draw  salaries  of  $3,000.  Since  opportunities 
for  advancement  are  relatively  limited,  these 
salaries  are  not  as  high  as  might  appear. 
Chief  probation  officers  receive  as  much  as 
$9,000  or  $8,500  (in  two  instances)  and  their 
salaries  in  many  places  compare  favorably 
with  the  salaries  of  executives  in  public  or 
private  social  work.  Retirement  allowances 
are  provided  in  a  small  number  of  cities. 

4.  Reduction  in  case  load  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  more  officers.  Few  offices  today  ap- 
proach the  standard  of  50  cases  for  each  officer 
established  by  the  National  Probation  Asso- 
ciation, the  United  States  Children's  Bureau, 
and  certain  state  bureaus.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
common  for  a  probation  officer  to  have  twice 
and  thrice  as  many  probationers  under  super- 
vision. 
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5.  Improvement  of  social  case  work.  The 
need  of  thorough-going  case-work  methods 
envisaging  the  family  as  the  unit  of  effort  is 
being  increasingly  recognized,  and  in  a  few 
offices  the  value  of  psychiatric  training  on  the 
part  of  at  least  some  of  the  workers  is  ad- 
mitted. In  this  connection  the  possibilities  of 
psycho-analytic  insight  into  the  motivations 
of  misbehavior  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
explored. 

6.  Development  of  research  units  in  the 
larger  probation  services.  While  this  is  not 
yet  regarded  as  a  "standard,"  the  need  for  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  admitted.  Some 
types  of  research  are  better  performed  by  a 
branch  of  the  official  service;  others,  such  as 
follow-up  inquiries  into  the  results  of  various 
forms  of  probation  treatment,  are  best  car- 
ried out  by  outside  experts.  While  some 
officials  and  probation  offices  do  not  welcome 
criticisms  or  suggestions  made  by  persons  en- 
gaged in  academic  research,  healthy  criticism 
can  be  very  beneficial  to  a  movement  like 
probation,  which  is  still  in  a  formative  stage  in 
which  intelligent  experimentation  is  called  for. 

Evaluations 

The  value  of  probation  as  a  correctional 
instrument  can  best  be  gauged  by  its  results 
in  turning  offenders  away  from  a  life  of 
crime.  Absolutely  reliable  figures  on  the  out- 
comes in  probation  cases  are  not  as  yet  avail- 
able, however.  Claims  of  substantially  high 
"success  rates"  are  constantly  being  made, 
but  the  evaluation  of  such  claims  can  only 
come  through  a  careful  definition  of  "success" 
and  a  determination  of  how  intensive  and 
skillful  the  search  for  recidivism  has  been. 
However,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume,  even  on 
the  basis  of  existing  research  work,  that  pro- 
bation can  probably  be  credited  with  a  sub- 
stantially higher  success  rate  than  the  various 
types  of  imprisonment.  This  is  partially  due 
to  the  selection  of  more  promising  cases  for 
probationary  treatment.  But  it  is  also  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  probationers— in 
the  case  of  first  offenders— are  kept  away 
from  the  institutionalizing  tendencies  of  re- 
formatories and  prisons,  and  to  the  influence 
of  good  case  work  in  bringing  the  individual 


into  harmonious   relation   with   wholesome 
community  forces. 
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PROTECTIVE  AGENCIES  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN AND  YOUTH.  See  Child  and 
Youth  Protection. 

PROTESTANT   SOCIAL   WORIO      The 

church  has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  social  work.  To  care  for  its  poor 
was  a  prime  obligation  of  the  early  Christian 
community.  As  the  church  became  well 
established  and  more  and  more  identified 
with  the  community  as  a  whole,  social  service 
became  an  extensive  church  function.  But 
with  the  lessening  of  its  influence  through  the 
growth  of  nationalism  and  its  division  into 
numerous  branches  as  a  result  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, the  care  of  the  needy  became  too 
great  a  task  for  religious  groups.  In  America 
the  secularizing  of  social  work  has  paralleled 
a  similar  process  in  education. 

Though  the  older  ideal  of  an  inclusive 
religious-social  service  has  been  preserved  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  also  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
and  in  some  of  the  small  sects,  the  prevailing 
Protestant  view  is  that  the  church's  respon- 
sibility for  social  work  is  mainly  indirect, 
through  support  of  enterprises  which  are 
themselves  secular.  Yet  a  reaction  may  now 
be  under  way.  Church  leaders  are  continu- 
ally disturbed  by  the  fact  that  a  member  of  a 
Protestant  communion  needing  some  form  of 
social  service— especially  in  cases  where  de- 
linquency is  involved— cannot  by  virtue  of 
his  religious  affiliation  be  immediately  put  in 
care  of  an  appropriate  Protestant  agency,  as 
would  happen  if  he  were  a  Catholic  or  a  Jew. 
A  conference  of  representative  Protestant 
leaders  held  in  New  York  early  in  1934  went 
on  record  with  this  recommendation:  "In 
every  community  there  should  be  a  central 
co-ordinating  agency  or  welfare  council  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  to  include  all  Protes- 
tant welfare  work."  The  churches  of  Chicago 
and  New  York  are  already  moving  in  this 
direction.      While  the  policy  thus  defined 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


See  in  would  not  necessarily  put  the  Protestant 
churches  in  competition  with  secular  agen- 
cies, it  might  lead  to  increased  independent 
Protestant  action  in  the  welfare  field. 

The  Local  Community 

The  most  extensive  form  of  social  work  in 
individual  parishes  at  the  present  time  is 
undoubtedly  relief.  This  has  tended  to  crowd 
more  constructive  efforts  out  of  the  picture. 
In  more  normal  periods,  church  relief  has 
ordinarily  involved  some  interviewing  of  per- 
sons in  need  before  funds  were  disbursed.  It 
has  also  involved  co-operation  with  agencies 
that  administer  relief,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  avoiding  duplication.  Latterly  there  has 
probably  been  a  lowering  of  standards  in  the 
administration  of  church  relief  because  of  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  applications, 
with  corresponding  inability  to  investigate 
adequately,  and  because  of  the  knowledge  or 
suspicion  that  referring  applicants  to  regu- 
larly constituted  agencies  might  not  bring 
prompt  attention.  Confronted  by  apparent 
grievous  need  that  is  likely  to  go  uncared  for, 
religious  workers  tend  to  be  less  discriminat- 
ing in  giving  relief.  The  recreational  activi- 
ties carried  on  by  many  churches,  and  the 
more  conspicuous  forms  of  institutional  work 
are  well  known.  However,  the  social  work 
which  is  most  distinctive  of  the  church  and 
probably  most  productive  of  results  is  not  its 
relief  or  other  organized  activities,  but  the 
informal  case  work  carried  on  from  day  to 
day  in  which  the  end  sought  is  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  individuals  and  families  within  a 
framework  of  social  and  spiritual  relation- 
ships which  the  church  regards  as  its  function 
to  create  and  maintain.  This  work  is  done  by 
ministers  and  church  visitors,  some  of  whom 
are  trained  in  social  work,  though  many  are 
equipped  only  by  experience  in  meeting 
human  need. 

Though  statistics  are  lacking  it  seems  clear 
that,  apart  from  the  recent  abnormal  demand 
for  relief,  specialized  social  work  calling  for 
trained  persons  on  church  staffs— such  as 
recreation  leaders,  nurses,  and  family  case 
workers— has  decreased  in  the  past  few  years, 
partly  because  of  financial  stringency  and 
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partly  because  of  changes  in  emphasis.  The 
"institutional  church,"  which  at  its  inception 
was  defined  as  an  effort  "to  save  all  men,  and 
all  the  man,  by  all  possible  means,"  seems  to 
be  on  the  wane.  The  areas  of  social  concern 
among  the  Protestant  churches  are  changing. 
There  is  less  preoccupation  with  the  liquor 
problem  and  more  with  motion-picture  stand- 
ards; less  interest  in  social  palliatives  and 
more  in  social  reconstruction;  less  thinking  in 
terms  of  institutional  correction  and  more  in 
terms  of  family  life,  parent  education,  and 
preparation  for  marriage.  This  shift  of 
emphasis  has  given  the  church  a  more  dis- 
tinctive function,  while  tending  to  leave 
specialized  services  to  secular  agencies.  See 
Family  Counsel,  Mental  Hygiene,  Par- 
ent Education,  and  Social  Hygiene. 

The  social  attitudes  and  policies  of  the 
Negro  Protestant  churches  are  especially 
noteworthy.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  discon- 
tent with  inferior  social  standing,  the  Negro 
churches  tend  to  identify  themselves  more 
definitely  with  the  struggle  of  their  people  for 
better  status.  Negro  ministers  are  increas- 
ingly interested  and  active  in  matters  of 
relief  and  employment.  The  four  principal 
Negro  denominations  have  furnished  funds 
and  leadership  for  activities  against  discrim- 
ination in  government  agencies  on  account 
of  color.  See  Negroes. 

The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations,  while  wholly  inde- 
pendent organizations,  are  in  effect  agencies 
through  which  the  Protestant  churches  func- 
tion. In  matters  of  employment,  housing, 
and  individual  rehabilitation  they  are  auxil- 
iary agencies  of  the  churches.  See  Youth 
Service  Associations.  The  Salvation  Army 
and  the  Volunteers  of  America  are  organiza- 
tions inspired  by  evangelical  Christianity 
which  make  their  appeal  for  funds  on  com- 
bined religious  and  social  grounds,  largely  to 
the  constituency  of  the  Protestant  churches. 
The  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  sponsored  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  is  a  conspicu- 
ous example  of  agencies  through  which  local 
churches  work  in  the  social  field.  Increasing 
interest  is  shown  in  group  work  as  offering 
superior  opportunities  for  social  education 
and  social  action. 


Urban  and  Rural  Areas 

Protestant  social  work  is  mainly  confined 
to  urban  areas.  The  "larger  parish  move- 
ment," in  which  several  denominations  have 
participated,  looks  in  the  direction  of  such 
consolidation  and  co-ordination  of  general 
church  resources  in  finance  and  personnel 
in  rural  sections  as  will  make  possible  much 
more  extensive  efforts  in  social  work.  Larger 
parishes,  however,  are  as  yet  very  few. 

In  the  cities  co-operative  social  effort  is 
common.  There  are  51  Protestant  inter- 
church  councils— sometimes  known  as  church 
federations— most  of  which  function  in  rela- 
tion to  welfare  agencies,  citizenship  move- 
ments, penal  institutions,  and  especially  in 
co-operation  with  juvenile  courts.  The  activ- 
ities also  include  relief;  promotion  of  social 
legislation,  although  this  is  in  the  main 
limited  to  particular  moral  issues;  observ- 
ances in  connection  with  Labor  Sunday, 
Armistice  Sunday,  Race  Relations  Sunday, 
and  the  like.  There  are  nine  state  interchurch 
councils  operating,  with  aims  similar  to  those 
of  local  councils,  for  co-ordinating  the  activi- 
ties in  their  areas. 

Another  provision  for  area  programs  is  the 
denominational  city  society  through  which 
some  of  the  church  bodies  unify  their  forces 
in  order  to  make  the  greatest  total  impact 
upon  the  city.  The  Chicago  Congregational 
Union  is  perhaps  the  most  impressive  example 
of  this  type  of  organization.  There  are  now 
over  fifty  active  and  influential  agencies  of 
this  kind. 

Institutions 

The  tendency  in  Protestantism  to  function 
through  secular  agencies  has  apparently  not 
affected  its  institutional  policy.  There  are 
records,  unquestionably  incomplete,  of  340 
hospitals  or  sanatoria— mostly  of  the  "gen- 
eral" type,  though  some  are  specialized — 310 
homes  for  the  aged,  and  400  child-caring 
institutions  or  child-placing  agencies  main- 
tained by  Protestant  funds.  In  general  the 
hospitals  and  children's  institutions  serve 
people  regardless  of  religious  affiliation,  but 
the  homes  for  the  aged  in  at  least  half  the 
cases  either  limit  their  service  to  one  com- 
munion or  give  preference  to  it.    The  stand- 
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ards  in  respect  to  case  work  and  personnel  in 
church-supported  institutions  other  than  hos- 
pitals are,  generally  speaking,  inferior  to 
those  maintained  in  non-sectarian  institu- 
tions. See  the  Aged,  Foster  Care  for 
Children,  and  Medical  Care.  Residences 
for  employed  girls  and  women  are  maintained 
under  church  or  other  Protestant  auspices  as 
a  form  of  social  and  religious  service.  See 
Housing  for  Girls  and  Women. 

National  Bodies 

The  direct  activities  of  national  Protestant 
bodies  are  educational  and  promotional.  The 
church  press  has  come  to  be  a  potent  factor 
in  social  education.  In  some  communions 
provision  is  made  for  social  education  and 
promotion  through  mission  boards,  but  in 
others  special  agencies  have  been  created  for 
these  purposes.  Conspicuous  examples  in  the 
latter  group  are:  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  with  its  Department  of  Christian  So- 
cial Service  and  its  Church  Mission  of  Help; 
Congregational  and  Christian  Churches, 
with  their  newly  created  and  vigorously 
sponsored  Department  of  Social  Action;  and 
Unitarian  Churches,  with  their  Department 
of  Social  Relations  (of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association).  The  first-named  agency 
has  a  well-balanced  program  in  both  the 
urban  and  rural  fields.  In  co-operation  with 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  it  holds  an 
annual  conference  in  connection  with  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  It  also 
holds  the  annual  "Madison  Conference"  for 
rural  church  leaders  in  connection  with  the 
Wisconsin  University  Summer  School.  The 
session  in  1932  promulgated  a  set  of  18  case 
work  rules  for  ministers.  The  Church  League 
for  Industrial  Democracy,  organized  within 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  but  offi- 
cially independent  of  it,  carries  on  educa- 
tional work  in  the  interest  of  social  recon- 
struction. The  School  for  Christian  Social 
Ethics,  held  annually  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  as 
part  of  the  Conference  for  Church  Work,  is 
under  Episcopal  auspices.  In  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  responsibility  for  social 
work  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions, functioning  through  the  city  societies 


and  other  agencies,  urban  and  rural,  notably 
the  Bureau  of  Goodwill  Industries.  The 
Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service, 
which  is  not  controlled  by  the  church  at 
large,  carries  on  education  and  propaganda 
for  a  new  social  order.1 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  repre- 
senting 24  denominational  bodies,  is  for  the 
most  part  an  agency  for  adult  social  educa- 
tion. It  is  seeking  to  secure  recognition  and 
observance  of  the  Social  Ideals  of  the  Churches 
(infra  cit.).  This  document,  often  called  the 
"social  creed,"  was  revised  in  December, 
1932,  and  reflects  the  gradual  movement 
toward  the  "left"  of  Protestant  church  lead- 
ership in  America.  It  champions  the  causes 
of  labor,  the  farmer,  the  colored  race,  political 
minorities,  and  world  peace,  and  calls  for  a 
large  extension  of  social  control  and  subordi- 
nation of  the  profit  motive.  A  feature  of  the 
Federal  Council's  work,  which  is  carried  on 
through  several  departments,  has  been  active 
co-operation  with  national  Catholic  and  Jew- 
ish bodies,  particularly  with  reference  to  in- 
dustrial conflict,  unemployment,  and  eco- 
nomic reconstruction. 

Since  1930  the  Council's  Department  of 
the  Church  and  Social  Service  has  maintained 
the  Church  Conference  of  Social  Work,  which 
meets  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work;  it  has  a  formal  con- 
stitution providing  for  individual  and  institu- 
tional memberships,  and  has  established  the 
first  of  a  series  of  sections— the  Section  for 
Church  Social  Workers.  The  Department 
recently  participated  through  a  Motion  Pic- 
ture Committee  in  the  national  interfaith 
campaign  launched  in  1934  for  better  motion 
pictures.  In  a  large  number  of  widely  scat- 
tered cities  the  churches  are  effecting  organi- 
zation for  this  purpose.  The  Industrial  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  promotes  friendly 
relations  between  the  churches  and  labor, 
vigorously  combats  movements  hostile  to 
labor  rights,  supports  remedial  legislation  in 
line  with  the  Social  Ideals  of  the  Churches, 
aids  the  churches  in  dealing  with  problems  of 


1  For  the  names  of  social  service  or  related  boards 
connected  with  other  Protestant  denominations  see 
Index  under  "Protestant  Social  Work." 
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unemployment  and  relief,  and  conducts  con- 
ferences on  industrial  relations  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Committee  on 
Marriage  and  the  Home  is  operating  in  a  field 
of  rapidly  developing  interest  in  Protestant- 
ism, seeking  to  promote  training  for  marriage 
and  parenthood.  Its  study  and  report  on 
birth  control  in  1931,  including  both  con- 
sensus and  divergent  views,  opened  up  a 
highly  controversial  field  for  educational  ef- 
fort. The  Department  of  Race  Relations  co- 
operates with  church  and  secular  agencies  in 
promoting  understanding  between  the  white 
and  colored  races,  in  combating  lynching  and 
race  segregation,  and  in  efforts  to  secure  bet- 
ter living  conditions  for  colored  people  and 
respect  for  their  civil  rights.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Research  and  Education  gathers  in- 
formation concerning  social  problems  and 
movements,  industrial  conflicts,  and  social 
trends,  and  disseminates  this  through  its 
weekly  Information  Service  and  in  special  re- 
ports. At  this  writing  it  is  conducting  studies 
of  the  relation  of  church  and  state  and  of  the 
ethical  phases  of  the  problem  of  radio  broad- 
casting and  its  control.  It  has  given  much 
attention  to  rural  life  problems  and  move- 
ments as  they  affect  the  churches. 

The  International  Council  of  Religious 
Education  is  exercising  an  important  influ- 
ence in  socializing  the  curricula  of  the  church 
schools.  The  Home  Missions  Council,  which 
federates  the  missionary  boards  of  24  Protes- 
tant denominations,  conducts  and  promotes 
social  surveys  and  research  in  methods  of  city 
and  rural  work.  The  Council  of  Women  for 
Home  Missions  federates  women's  mission- 
ary societies  of  12  denominations.  It  has  a 
special  interest  in  farm  and  cannery  migrant 
labor.  The  last  two  organizations  function 
jointly  for  their  constituencies  in  work  for  the 
betterment  of  "new  Americans"  and  Ameri- 
can Indians.  There  are  also  about  seventeen 
state  Home  Missions  Councils. 

Training  for  Leadership 

The  theological  schools  have  made  a  begin- 
ning of  ministerial  training  in  what  is  com- 
monly called  "Christian  sociology."  The 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  in  its  Depart- 


ment of  Social  Ethics,  and  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  in  its  Christian  Ethics  and 
Field  Work  Departments,  have  achieved 
note  in  this  regard.  The  former  has  made  a 
tentative  job  analysis  of  church  social  work 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  a  curriculum  for 
volunteers  which  the  International  Council 
of  Religious  Education  has  in  preparation. 
Training  in  service  for  both  ministers  and 
volunteer  workers  is  offered  in  many  insti- 
tutes and  conferences  dealing  with  both 
urban  and  rural  fields.  The  Wellesley  and 
Madison  conferences,  above  referred  to,  are 
cases  in  point.  Ten  interdenominational 
summer  schools  are  conducted  for  rural  min- 
isters, with  the  co-operation  of  the  Home 
Missions  Council.  On  the  whole,  however, 
training  for  church  social  work  is  meager  and 
sporadic,  but  an  awakening  interest  gives 
promise  for  the  future. 
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PSYCHIATRIC  CLINICS  FOR  ADULTS. 
See  Mental  Diseases. 

PSYCHIATRIC  CLINICS  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN1 are  concerned  with  the  study  and 
treatment  of  children  whose  behavior  (tan- 
trums, stealing,  seclusiveness,  truancy,  cru- 
elty, sensitiveness,  restlessness,  and  fears)  is 
expressing  or  producing  an  unhealthy  trend 
of  development.  Clinics  in  relation  to  these 
manifestations  not  only  consider  the  physical 
and  mental  equipment  of  the  child  but  also, 
frequently  and  sometimes  primarily,  treat 
his  family,  school,  recreational,  and  other 
situations.  The  child's  problem  may  actually 
be  a  struggle  against  his  social  environment 
rather  than  a  defect  in  his  makeup.  The 
importance  of  clinics  lies  in  the  prevalent 
concept  in  criminology,  psychiatry,  social 
work,  and  pedagogy  that  behavior  difficulties 
of  childhood  frequently  antedate  and  are 
early  signs  of  the  major  problems  of  delin- 
quency, mental  disease,  dependency,  and 
school  failure.  See  Behavior  Problems.  It 
is  axiomatic  in  these  fields  that  the  most 
promising  means  for  the  prevention  of  serious 
social  failures  are  those  which  aim  to  correct 
mental    deviations    in   their   incipiency,    to 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


establish  a  mentally  healthy  milieu  for  the 
child,  and  to  create  among  adults  a  general 
understanding  of  what  the  child  needs  for 
healthy  mental  development.  The  clinic  is  an 
attempt  to  realize  these  principles. 

Extent  and  Types  of  Organisation 

Clinics  are  known  by  a  variety  of  names- 
such  as  child  guidance  clinics,  bureaus,  or 
centers;  mental  hygiene  clinics;  institutes  for 
juvenile  research;  and  habit-training  clinics 
— and  many  exist  as  parts  of  general  psy- 
chiatric dispensaries  or  services  which  also 
serve  adults.  Since  no  formal  survey  has  been 
made  of  clinic  service  in  the  United  States 
since  1931, *  and  because  many  changes  have 
occurred  since  that  time,  informally  acquired 
information  must  be  relied  upon.  Approxi- 
mately thirty-five  states  have  mental  clinic 
service  in  some  form,  and  probably  half  the 
service  set  up  for  children  only  is  tax- 
supported.  Clinics  are  chiefly  urban.  Twenty- 
eight  of  the  largest  50  cities  are  so  equipped 
and  include  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
existing  service  in  the  United  States.  The 
clinic  is  usually  community-wide  in  scope, 
but  at  times  it  is  limited  to  the  range  of  one 
agency,  of  which  it  may  be  a  part.  While 
rural  traveling  units  are  more  numerous  than 
urban  units,  the  aggregate  time  they  give  to 
the  communities  served  is  relatively  small. 
These  traveling  clinics— connected  usually 
with  public  institutions  or  agencies,  espe- 
cially mental  hospitals— are  increasing  in 
rural  districts  and  small  cities. 

Child  guidance  clinics,  which  represent  a 
third  to  a  half  of  all  psychiatric  clinics  for 
children,  have  a  minimum  equipment  of  a 
psychiatrist,  who  needs  to  be  a  physician 
trained  in  handling  mental  disorders,  espe- 
cially those  of  children;  a  psychologist,  who 
as  a  rule  holds  at  least  a  master's  degree  and 
is  trained  in  the  application  of  special  testing 
devices  and  in  the  treatment  of  certain  de- 
fects; and  a  psychiatric  social  worker,  trained 
in  one  of  the  five  or  six  schools  providing 
special  preparation  for  this  field.    All  these 

1  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
is  at  this  writing— October,  1934— making  such  a 
canvass. 
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specialists  function  jointly  on  most  cases. 
Some  clinics  even  provide  additional  assis- 
tance for  tutoring,  recreation,  and  pediatric 
study;  others  have  only  part  of  the  staff 
indicated.  Volunteer  service  contributed  by 
the  staff  has  not  in  most  instances  been  very 
satisfactory.  Chiefly  due  to  the  relationship 
between  social  handicaps  and  behavior  prob- 
lems, most  patients  are  of  the  dependent  or 
marginal  classes;  but  some,  particularly  pre- 
school children,  come  from  financially  com- 
fortable or  affluent  families.  Clinics  which 
treat  the  latter  are  in  a  quandary  because 
they  find  an  administrative  problem  in  charg- 
ing for  service,  and  an  ethical  problem  in 
giving  free  service  to  those  who  can  pay. 
Psychiatric  service  in  many  of  the  communi- 
ties served  by  child  guidance  clinics  is  not 
available  from  private  practitioners,  so  that 
as  a  rule  those  who  can  pay  for  it  have  no 
other  recourse  than  the  clinic. 

Financing  these  clinics  has  been  a  specially 
difficult  problem  because  so  many  cases  are 
not  sufficiently  acute  and  overt  emergencies 
to  threaten  or  disturb  the  public.  Some 
clinics  are  endowed  and  a  few  are  jointly 
financed  by  groups  of  agencies.  Many  func- 
tion under  community  chests  through  inde- 
pendent boards.  Tax-supported  clinics  are 
operated  by  state  departments— of  welfare, 
health,  or  mental  hygiene— state  hospitals, 
universities,  courts,  and  public  schools.  Some 
are  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  mental 
hygiene  societies. 

Relationship  to  Schools  and  Social  Agencies 

No  matter  how  small  their  territory,  clinics 
almost  uniformly  have  too  long  a  waiting 
list.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  inadequate  atten- 
tion to  children's  problems  in  schools,  courts, 
and  social  and  health  agencies.  Because  the 
clinic  recognizes  the  dependence  of  many 
behavior  problems  upon  social  or  environ- 
mental factors,  rather  than  upon  individual 
distortion,  it  emphasizes  the  responsibility 
and  authority  of  these  other  groups  for 
dealing  with  such  factors.  Attention  has 
accordingly  been  given  to  equipping  teachers 
to  carry  more  individual  responsibility  for 
the  child  in  the  classroom,  while  attendance 


departments  and  other  school  agencies  are 
being  re-evaluated  to  determine  their  possi- 
bilities of  service.  Separate  clinical  programs 
are  already  well  developed  in  the  school 
systems  of  Minneapolis,  Newark,  New  York, 
and  in  several  normal  schools,  and  the  public 
school  is  becoming  the  local  focus  of  much 
of  the  traveling  service  of  state  programs. 

In  general  it  is  the  job  of  child-guidance 
clinics  to  encourage  activities  of  this  type  in 
other  fields,  itself  concentrating  on  the  more 
complex  individual  problems  that  cannot  be 
handled  in  the  classroom  or  by  the  usual  case 
work  procedures.  Whenever  possible  it  has 
been  found  desirable  to  effect  case  work  co- 
operation between  a  referring  social  agency 
and  the  clinic,  whereby  the  agency  continues 
its  responsibility  for  the  case  and  carries  on 
as  much  social  examination  and  treatment  as 
it  can.  This  is  a  procedure  which  not  only 
increases  the  clinic's  effectiveness  with  indi- 
vidual cases  and  its  capacity,  but  which  also 
provides  workers  of  other  agencies  with  an 
experience  of  value  to  their  whole  job. 

The  development  of  the  sciences  of  child 
psychology  and  psychopathology  and  in- 
creased appreciation  of  the  role  of  the  family 
have  brought  psychiatric  clinics  into  closer 
relationship  with  child  welfare  work.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  frequency  of  contact  be- 
tween the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene  and  national  children's  agencies,  by 
the  assumption  of  mental  health  responsibili- 
ties by  child  welfare  agencies— for  example, 
at  the  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wan- 
derers, where  psychiatric  examination  is  rou- 
tine for  all  children—  by  clinical  work  carried 
on  in  connection  with  nurseries,  and  by  the 
influence  of  child-placing  principles  and  tech- 
niques upon  clinic  examination  and  treat- 
ment. Where  opportunity  offers,  the  tendency 
has  been  to  make  the  clinic  a  voluntary 
therapeutic  resource  where  a  patient  (or  more 
often  the  parent)  may  seek  aid  in  developing 
plans  for  meeting  this  problem  rather  than  a 
directional  agency  that  takes  his  responsi- 
bility from  him  or  tells  him  what  to  do.  In 
some  instances,  pre-eminently  in  cases  of 
delinquency,  the  directional  function  is  often 
inescapable. 
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Clinics  under  State  Institutions  and  State  De- 
partments 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  among  state 
institutions  to  recognize  a  logical  relationship 
between  their  intramural  work  and  commu- 
nity problems,  and  to  participate  in  the  han- 
dling of  these  problems.  They  carry  on  their 
extension  through  clinics  which  they  send 
into  their  surrounding  territories  or  make 
available  for  consultation.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  hospitals  for  mental  disease,  but 
increasingly  also  of  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded and  for  delinquents.  Several  state 
hospitals  and  departments  have  developed  a 
traveling  clinic  program  with  a  well-equipped 
staff,  whereby  more  or  less  regular  diagnostic 
or  even  treatment  services  are  distributed  to 
the  localities  in  their  districts.  The  Greystone 
Park  State  Hospital  in  New  Jersey  is  an 
example.  In  other  instances  such  service  is 
supplied  directly  by  the  state  department 
itself. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  traveling 
clinics  encounter  is  in  making  their  influence 
in  the  community  continuous  rather  than 
intermittent.  Financially  it  is  not  possible 
for  them  to  have  a  staff  member  (social 
worker)  permanently  assigned  to  each  com- 
munity. The  best  adjustment  is  where  a  local 
welfare  organization  is  selected — equipped 
with  a  well-trained  social  worker — to  serve  as 
local  agent  for  the  clinic  and  to  which  the 
clinic  can  act  as  a  consultant. 

The  movement  toward  state  clinic  service 
has  been  quite  widespread.  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York 
have  established  a  service  that  compares 
closely  with  that  offered  in  urban  centers. 
Several  other  states— California,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Virginia  have  initiated  a  program  which 
is  developing  in  that  direction,  and  at  least 
three  states  are  at  present  actively  planning 
such  a  program.  The  civil  service  require- 
ment of  legal  residence  is  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  importation  of  trained  staff 
in  those  states  lacking  the  portal  of  private 
clinics,  and  in  fact  many  such  states  tend  to 
lose  potential  professional  resources  or  lead- 
ership because  of  greater  opportunity  else- 


where. In  such  cases  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  civil  service  requirements  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  existing  residue.  The  turnover, 
particularly  of  well-trained  psychiatric  social 
workers,  is  great.  This  is  due  to  prevailing 
low  salary  schedules  in  state  services,  where- 
by the  clinics  are  unable  to  compete  either 
with  private  clinics  or  local  public  clinics,  or 
with  welfare  agencies  which  include  positions 
requiring  comparable  preparation.  In  addi- 
tion the  difficulty  is  due  to  the  failure  of 
training  centers  to  prepare  workers  to  meet 
the  peculiarities  of  institutional  procedure 
and  tradition,  and  workers  tend  to  select 
positions  for  which  they  are  prepared.  Few 
state  hospitals  on  the  other  hand  are  able  to 
give  the  quality  of  supervision  needed  by  a 
social  work  student  in  her  field  training,  a 
fact  that  adds  to  the  problem  of  professional 
preparation.  While  a  few  psychiatric  clinics 
stress  one  psychological  school  or  scientific 
field,  in  general  they  are  eclectic,  including 
physical,  mental,  and  social  examinations 
and  treatment. 

Clinic  Services 

The  specifically  children's  clinics  tend  to 
avoid  mere  diagnostic  service,  since  follow-up 
studies  have  shown  these  to  be  relatively 
unfruitful.  The  detail  of  service,  however, 
depends  upon  the  requirements  of  the  prob- 
lem. In  some  clinics  with  unlimited  intake 
there  is  a  tendency  to  deal  with  the  cases 
more  sketchily,  in  line  with  the  rapid-fire 
dispensary  practice.  A  few  clinics  with  un- 
usually capable  staff  have  been  able  to  pro- 
vide brief  but  effective  service,  and  practically 
all  the  child-guidance  clinics  have  a  small 
per  cent  of  their  patients  on  this  basis. 
Though  estimates  of  the  more  intensive  serv- 
ice show  approximately  one-third  each  of 
success,  partial  success,  and  failure,  it  must 
be  realized  that  methods  of  evaluating  influ- 
ences on  human  behavior  are  still  crude  and 
subjective,  and  that  clinics  and  social  agen- 
cies require  a  better  measure. 

In  addition  to  clinical  services  to  children, 
child-guidance  clinics  and  other  psychiatric 
clinics  carry  on  a  considerable  amount  of 
community  education.    This  may  take  the 
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form  of  parental  education,  but  their  most 
far-reaching  activity  in  this  line  is  that  car- 
ried on  with  teachers,  social  workers,  clergy- 
men, judges,  court  workers,  physicians,  nurses, 
and  other  professional  workers  who  are  faced 
with  a  variety  of  behavior  problems  in  the 
children  with  whom  they  have  to  deal. 

The  value  of  the  clinics'  educational  efforts 
with  these  groups  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  cases  referred  by  them  are  as  a  rule 
especially  interesting,  and  so  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  clinical  teaching.  In  some  instances 
workers  and  students  are  accepted  as  mem- 
bers of  the  clinic  staff,  for  training  purposes, 
for  periods  up  to  a  year.  Sometimes  this  is 
in  co-operation  with  schools  of  social  work — 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Cleveland  Child  Guid- 
ance Clinic— or  in  conjunction  with  psychi- 
atric fellowships  as  a  formal  part  of  training— 
as  in  the  Philadelphia  Child  Guidance  Clinic. 
Supervised  clinical  work,  attendance  at  case 
conferences  and  lectures,  and  participation  in 
round-table  discussions  and  research  projects 
enter  into  such  training. 

Two  other  functions  of  child-guidance  clin- 
ics require  mention.  Some  clinics  use  the 
knowledge  they  gain  from  their  cases  to  over- 
come the  gaps  thus  revealed  in  the  social 
structure  of  the  community.  Also,  clinic 
staff  members  frequently  serve  on  local  com- 
mittees for  social  planning.  The  second 
function  is  that  of  research,  based  upon  case 
records.  Its  promotion  has  resulted  in  con- 
tinued improvement  in  the  details  of  case 
analysis  and  the  practical  character  of  treat- 
ment. 
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PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK*  is  a  type 
of  social  work  which  has  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  psychiatry.  Cases  of  social  malad- 
justment are  dealt  with  in  which  mental  and 
nervous  diseases  and  personality  difficulties 
are  of  primary  importance.  No  agencies 
exist  for  carrying  on  psychiatric  social  work; 
it  operates  within  the  administrative  organi- 
zation of  a  large  number  of  fields— generally 
in  agencies  where  social  work  is  an  integral 
part  of  a  mental  health  program— and  is 
invariably  adapted  to  the  program— medical, 
social,  or  educational— in  which  it  partici- 
pates. A  knowledge  of  social  case  work  is 
essential,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  psy- 
chiatry and  of  its  adaptation  to  social  case 
work  practice.  Although  usually  the  psychi- 
atric social  worker's  duties  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  case  work  with  individuals,  there 
are  also  opportunities  for  research,  and 
for  executive,  administrative,  or  educational 
work. 

Origin  and  Development 

As  a  definitely  organized  movement  psy- 
chiatric social  work  originated  shortly  before 
the  World  War.  The  War  itself,  because  of 
the  urgent  need  presented  by  returning  dis- 
abled soldiers,  gave  such  impetus  to  the 
development  of  the  work  that  quite  errone- 
ously it  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  having, 
its  beginning  in  response  to  war  needs.  On 
the  contrary,  the  rapid  organization  of  psy- 
chiatric social  work  as  a  part  of  the  treat- 
ment program  for  men  in  government  hospitals 
was  possible  only  because  the  foundations  for 
the  work  had  already  been  firmly  laid. 

The  mental  hygiene  movement,  beginning 
with  the  founding  of  the  Connecticut  Society 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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for  Mental  Hygiene  in  1909  and  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  a  year  later, 
was  a  strong  influence  in  the  growth  of  the 
work.  Psychiatric  social  workers  were  in 
increasing  demand  as  mental  hygiene  and 
child  guidance  clinics  grew  in  number.  In 
addition  many  social  and  educational  agen- 
cies— which  had  established  relationships 
with  clinics  for  the  sake  of  their  clients  or 
pupils  or  for  providing  further  mental  hy- 
giene education  for  their  staff  members — 
turned  to  psychiatric  social  workers  as  the 
group  best  equipped  to  help.  One  result  was 
the  beginning  of  co-operative  programs,  in 
mental  hygiene  and  child  guidance  clinics 
particularly— in  which  plans  for  treatment 
were  developed  jointly  by  the  clinic  and  the 
referring  agency— and  the  use  of  psychiatric 
social  workers  as  consultants,  particularly  in 
family  and  child  welfare  agencies  and  public 
health  nursing  organizations. 

The  clinic  unit  which  early  evolved— con- 
sisting of  psychiatrist,  psychiatric  social 
worker,  and  psychologist— now  exists  as  a 
generally  accepted  staff  organization  for  child 
guidance,  mental  hygiene,  or  psychiatric 
clinics.  See  M  ental  Diseases  and  Psychiat- 
ric Clinics  For  Children.  An  outgrowth 
of  this  alignment  has  been  the  staff  meeting 
in  which  social,  psychological,  medical,  and 
psychiatric  findings  are  discussed  by  the 
clinic  group.  This  has  undoubtedly  been  a 
very  strong  factor  in  creating  a  teamwork 
relationship  in  mental  hygiene. 

The  fields  of  mental  hygiene  and  psychiat- 
ric social  work  are  not  co-extensive.  All 
psychiatric  agencies — such  as  the  hospitals 
for  mental  diseases,  and  the  psychiatric, 
mental  hygiene,  or  child  guidance  clinics 
under  various  auspices— do  not  employ  psy- 
chiatric social  workers.  Moreover  all  trained 
psychiatric  social  workers  are  not  in  psychiat- 
ric agencies;  steadily  increasing  numbers  are 
found  in  social,  educational,  or  health  agen- 
cies, a  few  holding  specialized  positions — 
such  as  the  co-operative  or  consultant  work- 
ers, or  mental  hygiene  supervisors,  or,  in- 
creasingly in  the  last  few  years,  filling  regular 
staff  positions  of  the  agency.  See  Mental 
Hygiene. 


Number  of  Workers 

In  round  numbers  there  are  in  the  United 
States  about  one  thousand  persons  in  posi- 
tions described  as  psychiatric  social  workers; 
approximately  half  of  them  (475)  are  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Association  of  Psychiat- 
ric Social  Workers.  In  July,  1934,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Association  members  by 
employing  agencies  was  as  follows: 

Child  guidance  clinics  68 

Mental  hygiene  and  psychiatric  clinics  30 

Hospitals  for  mental  disease  (including  state, 
psychopathic,  private,  and  government 
hospitals)  61 

Educational  institutions  29 

General  hospitals  24 

Family  and  child  welfare  organizations  96 

Mental  hygiene  societies  and  state  depart- 
ments of  mental  hygiene  16 
Public  health  nursing  agencies                          12 
Courts  8 
Departments  of  public  welfare  or  emergency 

relief  organizations  41 

Other  social  agencies  30 

No  agency  designated  60 

Total  475 

A  study  of  agency  affiliation  of  Association 
members  from  1922  to  1934  indicates  a  steady 
increase  in  the  types  of  employing  agencies 
and  shows  the  absorption  of  psychiatric  social 
workers  into  social,  educational,  and  health 
agencies.  In  hospitals  for  mental  disease, 
mental  hygiene  or  psychiatric  clinics,  general 
hospitals,  and  child  guidance  clinics  the  num- 
ber of  workers  steadily  increased  until  1933. 
The  year  1934  showed  no  marked  decrease  in 
number  except  in  the  child  guidance  group. 
Slight  decreases  appeared  in  public  health 
nursing  organizations,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  mental  hygiene  societies.  The 
most  marked  recent  change  is  in  the  number 
of  psychiatric  social  workers  employed  by 
family  welfare  organizations— an  increase  of 
6  in  1928,  18  in  1932,  33  in  1933,  and  74  in 
1934.  See  Family  Welfare  Work.  Employ- 
ment in  emergency  relief  organizations  has 
claimed  an  additional  31. 

The  tendency  of  members  to  be  affiliated 
with  agencies— such  as  hospitals  for  mental 
disease,  psychiatric  or  mental  hygiene  clinics 
— which  combine  organized  psychiatric  and 
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social  services  has  appreciably  declined. 
Eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  members  were 
identified  with  such  agencies  in  1924  but  less 
than  50  per  cent  in  1934. 

Auspices,  Public  and  Private 

Psychiatric  social  work  has  developed  under 
national,  state,  county,  and  city  auspices, 
both  public  and  private.  A  recent  analysis  of 
the  membership  of  the  American  Association 
shows  approximately  equal  numbers  in  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies.  Under  public  aus- 
pices psychiatric  social  workers  are  employed 
in  the  hospitals  and  regional  offices  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  in  state  hospitals 
for  mental  diseases  or  in  psychopathic  hos- 
pitals, and  in  the  increasing  number  of  mental 
hygiene  clinics  connected  with  such  state 
hospital  programs.  They  are  found  in  state 
departments  of  mental  hygiene,  and  three 
such  departments— in  Illinois,  New  York, 
and  Massachusetts — have  supervisors  of  psy- 
chiatric social  work.  Under  local  auspices  the 
work  appears  in  a  wide  range  of  public  hos- 
pitals and  their  clinics  and  in  clinics  con- 
nected with  schools,  departments  of  child 
welfare,  courts,  and  institutions,  or  operated 
independently. 

Under  private  auspices  psychiatric  social 
workers  are  found  in  child  guidance  and 
mental  hygiene  clinics,  in  family  and  child 
welfare  agencies,  as  executive  or  educational 
secretaries  in  mental  hygiene  societies,  as 
mental  hygiene  supervisors  in  public  health 
nursing  organizations,  on  the  faculties  of 
schools  of  social  work  or  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  in  an  increasing  variety  of  special- 
ized agencies  such  as  protective  organiza- 
tions, health  demonstration  units,  and  per- 
sonnel departments  in  industrial  or  commer- 
cial organizations. 

The  American  Association  of  Psychiatric 
Social  Workers  is  a  professional  organization 
of  workers  in  this  field.  Its  requirements  for 
membership  include  a  bachelor's  degree  or 
equivalent,  with  additional  training  and  ex- 
perience in  psychiatric  social  work.  Through 
committees  the  Association  has  carried  on  a 
continuous  program  of  research,  and  a  study 
of  "Trends  in  Psychiatric  Social  Work"  made 


under  its  auspices  will  soon  be  completed. 
By  joint  committees  or  informal  contacts  the 
Association  has  maintained  close  relation- 
ships with  other  organizations,  particularly 
the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
American  Association  of  Medical  Social  Work- 
ers, American  Association  of  Visiting  Teach- 
ers, and  the  Committee  on  Psychiatric  Social 
Work  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion. 

Training  Requirements  and  Opportunities 

Graduation  from  a  school  of  social  work 
is  increasingly  becoming  a  requirement  for 
those  who  enter  psychiatric  social  work.  In 
mental  hygiene  clinics  under  private  auspices 
such  a  requirement  is  generally  maintained, 
90  per  cent  of  the  personnel  in  such  clinics 
being  school  trained.  In  the  general  hospitals 
and  state  hospitals  for  mental  disease  medical 
social  workers,  psychiatric  nurses,  or  social 
workers  with  general  case-work  training  have 
occasionally  transferred  to  the  psychiatric 
social  service  without  additional  training. 
Such  transfer,  however,  is  becoming  less  fre- 
quent; where  it  occurs  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  for  the  transferred  workers  to  take 
additional  training  in  mental  hygiene  and 
psychiatric  social  work.  No  recognized  form 
of  apprenticeship  training  now  exists.  Civil 
service  examinations  are  given  for  positions 
in  psychiatric  social  work  under  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  for  positions  in  the  state 
hospitals  for  mental  disease  in  at  least  five 
states. 

In  response  to  inquiries  made  in  1930  the 
following  schools  reported  that  they  offered 
special  training  for  psychiatric  social  work: 
Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work,  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  University  of 
Chicago  School  of  Social  Service  Administra- 
tion, Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work, 
National  Catholic  School  of  Social  Service, 
Simmons  College  School  of  Social  Work, 
Western  Reserve  University  School  of  Ap- 
plied Social  Sciences,  and  Tulane  University 
School  of  Social  Work.  These  schools  are 
utilizing  at  the  present  time  approximately 
thirty  centers  for  field  training — in  general, 
child  guidance,  mental  hygiene,  or  psychia- 
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trie  clinics,  state  hospitals  for  mental  disease, 
or  psychopathic  hospitals.  The  widely-known 
Institute  of  Child  Guidance  in  New  York 
City— until  the  close  of  its  program  in  July, 
1933 — served  as  a  training  center  for  two 
schools  of  social  work,  preparing  students  for 
psychiatric  social  work,  clinical  psychiatry, 
and  clinical  psychology.  For  several  years 
the  Commonwealth  Fund  has  offered  scholar- 
ships in  psychiatric  social  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work,  Smith  College  School  for  Social 
Work,  and  Western  Reserve  University. 
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PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SO- 
CIAL AGENCIES.  See  Public  Social 
Work. 

PUBLIC  AGENCIES  FOR  NEEDY  FAM- 
ILIES.  See  Public  Relief. 

PUBLIC  AID  TO  PRIVATE  SOCIAL 
WORK.   See  Public  Social  Work. 

PUBLIC  DANCE  HALLS.  See  in  Child 
and  Youth  Protection. 

PUBLIC  DEFENDERS.  See  Legal  Aid. 

PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES. 
See  Employment  Agencies. 

PUBLIC  FAMILY  WELFARE  WORK. 
See  Family  Welfare  Work  and  Public 
Relief. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH1  is  a  program  which  de- 
velops and  conserves  health  and  lengthens 
life  by  means  of  community  activities  organ- 
ized to  secure  environmental  sanitation,  com- 
municable disease  control,  early  discovery 
and  preventive  treatment  of  disease,  and  the 
education  of  the  public  in  the  principles  of 
healthy  living.  A  broad  conception  of  the 
general  principles  upon  which  community 
health  work  is  based  visualizes  the  whole  field 
of  curative  as  well  as  preventive  medicine. 
Provision  is  necessary  for  furnishing  each 
individual  in  the  community  with  the  best 
attainable  hygienic  supervision  and  medical 
care,  under  economic  conditions  which  will 
make  their  utilization  easy  of  attainment. 
See  Medical  Care. 

The  health  and  medical  service  in  any 
community  is  a  chain  of  influences  beginning 
at  the  hospital  and  extending  out  to  the 
individual  home.  In  that  chain  several  inter- 
mediary links  are  of  fundamental  importance. 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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The  first  of  these,  and  the  one  nearest  to 
the  hospital,  is  the  out-patient  department  or 
dispensary.  The  second  link  is  composed  of  a 
group  of  health  centers — such  as  those  in 
Boston,  Honolulu,  Los  Angeles  County,  and 
New  York— and  in  addition  all  clinics  which, 
like  these  centers,  are  preventive  in  purpose 
but  also  give  treatment  for  tuberculosis, 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  and  dental  defects. 
The  third  link  is  the  more  strictly  educational 
center,  which  deals  almost  wholly  with  well 
persons  such  as  come  to  prenatal  and  child 
health  conferences;  and  the  fourth  is  the 
public  health  nursing  staff,  which  carries  the 
health  message  into  the  individual  home. 

Public  Agencies 

The  conservation  of  public  health  is  one  of 
the  essential  functions  of  government— an 
inherent  duty  of  the  modern  state.  In  any 
community  the  basis  of  satisfactory  health 
preservation  work  is  a  well-organized  local 
department  of  health,  adequately  financed 
and  staffed  with  trained  personnel,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  medical  profession,  proper 
laws,  and  favorable  public  opinion.  In  addi- 
tion well-rounded  state  departments  of  health 
are  needed,  and  also  a  strong  co-ordinated 
federal  health  service  equipped  to  provide 
leadership,  stimulus,  and  assistance  to  state 
and  local  units,  and  to  establish  sound  inter- 
national relationships. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government 
in  public  health  matters  extends  over  foreign 
and  interstate  intercourse,  federal  territory, 
and  administrative  affairs,  including  protec- 
tion of  the  Indian  tribes.  Each  federal  de- 
partment, in  addition  to  several  independent 
establishments,  contains  one  or  more  bureaus 
or  divisions  concerned  with  some  phase  of 
national  public  health.  During  the  past 
25  years  there  have  been  many  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  centralization  of  authority,  but 
so  far  without  congressional  action.  Problems 
related  to  the  depression  have  led  to  new 
proposals  for  the  integration  and  co-ordina- 
tion of  all  federal  health  activities  under  a 
single  head  in  one  department.1 

1  See  Kingsbury,  infra  cit.,  and  Hiscock,  "  Re- 
habilitation of  Health  Work  in  the  United  States," 
infra  cit. 


The  chief  federal  agency  concerned  with 
public  health  is  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  It  co-operates  with  other 
federal  departments  and  with  state  and  local 
health  officers  through  grants  and  provisions 
of  expert  personnel  in  carrying  on  special 
activities,  such  as  rural  hygiene,  investiga- 
tion of  epidemics,  and  extension  of  federal 
relief  projects  related  to  health,  besides  the 
stimulation  of  modern  health  programs  and 
full-time  health  service.1 

Among  the  other  bureaus  charged  with 
duties  related  to  public  health  are  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau2  in  the  Department  of  Labor; 
Division  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  in  the  Department  of  Commerce; 
Division  of  School  Hygiene  of  the  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Medical  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior;  and  the  Food  and  Drugs  Ad- 
ministration, Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  and  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Some  of  these  bureaus  administer 
laws,  such  as  the  federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  while  others  conduct  research,  collect 
data,  and  issue  information.3 

Each  state  has  an  executive  department  or 
agency  which  administers  the  public  health 
activities  for  the  state.  See  Public  Health, 
State  Agencies.  In  addition  there  is  usually 
a  state  board  of  health  or  public  health 
council,  the  principal  functions  of  which  are 
to  pass  necessary  rules  and  regulations  to 
determine  the  general  policies,  and  to  hold 
hearings  and  take  action  regarding  violations 
of  the  sanitary  code.    The  state  department 

1  Since  this  article  was  prepared  the  President's 
Committee  on  Economic  Security  reported,  on 
January  17,  1935,  in  favor  of  a  comprehensive 
plan,  which  included  additional  federal  aid  to  state 
and  local  public  health  agencies  and  the  strength- 
ening of  the  federal  public  health  service.  Senator 
Robert  F.  Wagner  immediately  introduced  a  bill, 
known  as  the  "Economic  Security"  bill,  one  title 
of  which  relates  to  this  subject. 

2  For  a  critical  review,  published  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  of  the  effects  of  the  depression  on 
child  health  and  on  child  health  services  see  Eliot, 
infra  cit. 

3  Lists  of  government  publications  on  health 
may  be  obtained  directly  from  the  specified  bu- 
reaus or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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may  render  valuable  service  to  local  depart- 
ments in  promoting  unity  and  in  simplifying 
administration  by  the  adoption  of  standards 
and  methods  of  procedure. 

Among  the  important  specific  duties  of 
state  departments  are  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  vital  statistics,  the  provision  of 
consultation  and  epidemiological  service  for 
the  control  and  prevention  of  communicable 
diseases,  the  maintenance  of  a  public  health 
laboratory,  the  supervision  of  foods,  sanitary 
engineering,  industrial  hygiene,  supervision 
and  stimulation  of  public  health  nursing, 
child  hygiene,  and  in  many  states,  super- 
vision of  county  or  district  health  work. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  mental  hygiene  departments  or 
other  state  agencies  for  the  study,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment  of  mental  diseases  and 
abnormal  mental  processes,  although  in  only 
two  states  is  such  work  in  the  department  of 
health.  Non-official  agencies  are  particularly 
active  on  a  state-wide  basis  in  the  fields  of 
mental  hygiene,  social  hygiene,  tuberculosis, 
and  public  health  education. 

The  authorized  force  created  by  a  munici- 
pality for  the  preservation  of  public  health  is 
the  health  department.  See  Public  Health, 
Local  Agencies.  A  board  of  health  or 
advisory  council  is  customarily  provided  to 
advise  in  regard  to  general  policies,  to  ap- 
prove the  budget,  and  to  promulgate  the 
sanitary  code.  The  latter,  which  consists  of 
health  regulations  for  the  municipality  which 
have  the  force  of  law,  must  conform  to  the 
state  regulations. 

Private  Agencies 

The  extensive  development  of  voluntary 
health  agencies  and  the  great  variety  of  their 
services  have  constituted  one  of  the  signifi- 
cant characteristics  of  the  public  health 
movement  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
See  Public  Health  Associations.  These 
voluntary  agencies  play  an  important  role  in 
conducting  activities  for  which  the  official 
agency  is  usually  not  equipped  or  ready,  for 
the  support  of  adequate  standards  of  service, 
and  for  experimentation  and  demonstration 
in  pioneer  lines.    Fields  in  which  non-official 


agencies  have  been  particularly  active  are 
public  health  nursing,  child  hygiene,  tuber- 
culosis control,  and  related  activities.  In 
recent  years  efforts  have  been  made  in 
various  quarters  to  have  official  agencies 
assume  greater  responsibility  for  these  fields 
of  work.  For  some  time  to  come,  however, 
participation  in  them  on  the  part  of  volun- 
tary agencies  will  be  necessary.1 

The  earliest  voluntary  health  services  were 
in  the  field  of  public  health  nursing,  followed 
a  little  later  by  educational  activities  related 
to  tuberculosis  control.  Social  hygiene,  child 
hygiene,  mental  hygiene,  safety  education, 
cancer  control,  prevention  of  blindness,  and 
heart  disease  control  were  later  undertaken 
by  national,  state,  and  local  voluntary  agen- 
cies in  conjunction  with  official  organizations. 
Meanwhile  the  situation  was  materially  in- 
fluenced by  the  development  of  a  series  of 
great  foundations  for  the  furtherance  of 
social  welfare.  In  the  report  of  the  White 
House  Conference  {Public  Health  Organisa- 
tion, infra  cit.)  it  was  estimated  that  some- 
what over  200  million  dollars  a  year  are 
given  in  the  United  States  for  health  and 
hospitals — the  latter  receiving  the  bulk  of 
that  amount — 13  million  for  medical  research, 
12  million  for  public  health  nursing,  10 
million  for  dispensaries  and  public  health 
clinics,  and  6K  million  for  health  education. 

Voluntary  health  associations,  if  local,  are 
usually  affiliated  with  state  or  national  asso- 
ciations, which  offer  guidance.  Their  activi- 
ties were  centralized  in  1921  by  the  creation 
of  the  National  Health  Council.  Many  of 
these  national  organizations  now  have  their 
offices  in  New  York  City  at  50  West  50th 
Street,  their  libraries  being  combined  in  a 
National  Health  Library  financed  by  these 
associations  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council.  Local  health  councils  exist  in  a 
dozen  or  more  cities,  where  they  function  as 
important  co-ordinating  forces  in  the  health 
work  of  their  communities.  See  Health 
Councils  in  the  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

1  For  a  summary  of  opinions  of  conditions  under 
which  most  official  health  work  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  public  auspices,  and  related  questions, 
see  Southern  Institute  for  Social  Work  Execu- 
tives, infra  cit. 
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During  the  past  five  years  increased  inter- 
est in  community  public  health  has  been 
aroused  among  business  and  industrial  leaders 
through  the  medium  of  the  Health  Conserva- 
tion Contest  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  conducted  in  co-operation  with 
the  Committee  on  Administrative  Practice 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Association. 
Another  development  which  received  mate- 
rial aid  from  foundations,  especially  for  a 
period  after  the  war,  was  the  so-called 
"health  demonstration."  These  demonstra- 
tions were  usually  private  in  origin  but 
administered  co-operatively  with  official  or- 
ganizations. See  Public  Health  Associa- 
tions; also  Health  Demonstrations  in  the 
Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

Since  1910  many  health  centers  have  been 
established  chiefly  in  large  cities.  By  bring- 
ing together  under  one  roof  the  different 
activities  and  workers  of  a  district,  efficiency 
is  increased,  improved  understanding  of  pur- 
poses and  projects  brought  about,  and  dupli- 
cation of  effort  reduced.  Health  centers  are 
often  joint  undertakings  of  official  and  volun- 
tary agencies.  See  Health  Centers  in  the 
Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933} 

Public  Health  Progress 

Wherever  reasonably  effective  health  pro- 
grams have  developed  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  public  health  is  a  purchasable 
commodity  and  that  expenditures  for  care- 
fully planned  health  programs,  executed  by 
trained  workers,  yield  large  dividends.  While 
the  decline  in  the  death  rate  from  17.6  per 
1,000  persons  in  the  registration  area  in  1900 
to  10.9  in  1932  is  indicative  of  public  health 
progress,  a  more  exact  index  of  improvement 
in  general  health  is  the  expectation  of  life.  In 
1901  the  expectation  of  life  at  birth  among 
white  males  in  the  original  registration  states 
was  48  years,  and  among  white  females  51 

1  See  also  references  on  health  centers,  infra  cit. 
The  Committee  on  Neighborhood  Health  Develop- 
ment in  New  York  City  has  numerous  publications 
relating  to  district  health  studies  and  health 
center  programs.  Especially  instructive  are  the 
five-year  report  of  the  Bellevue-Yorkville  Health 
Center,  1927-1931,  and  the  ten-year  review  of  the 
East  Harlem  Health  Center,  1921-1931. 


years.  In  1930  for  the  same  group  of  states 
the  corresponding  figures  were  59  years  and 
62  years  respectively  for  white  males  and 
white  females. 

A  consideration  of  changing  mortality  from 
specific  causes  of  death  also  brings  out  accom- 
plishments and  indicates  how  the  problems 
have  changed.  For  the  period  1900-1904,  in 
the  original  registration  states,  the  five  most 
important  causes  of  death  in  order  of  rank 
were  tuberculosis  (all  forms),  pneumonia  (all 
forms),  heart  disease,  nephritis,  and  diarrhea 
and  enteritis  (children  under  two  years  of 
age).  Twenty-five  years  later,  in  1925-1929, 
the  five  leading  causes  of  death  were  heart 
disease,  cancer,  pneumonia  (all  forms),  ne- 
phritis, and  apoplexy.  Tuberculosis  had 
receded  from  first  place,  with  a  rate  of  201. 21 
in  1900,  to  sixth  place  in  1925-1929.  The 
rate  in  1932  was  63.0.  Diarrhea  and  enteritis, 
for  the  specified  age  group,  fell  from  fifth 
place  to  twelfth.  The  death  rate  from  this 
cause,  for  all  ages,  was  133.2  in  1900  and 
16.4  in  1932.  The  typhoid  fever  death  rate 
was  35.9  in  1900;  in  1932  it  was  only  3.6. 

Diphtheria  and  croup  were  important 
causes  of  death  in  1900  with  a  rate  of  43.3. 
Following  the  increasing  immunization  of 
children  against  diphtheria,  the  death  rate  in 
1932  was  only  4.5.  Deaths  from  the  other 
communicable  diseases  of  childhood  also 
show  large  reductions  since  1900.  Smallpox 
mortality  is  now  negligible,  and  malaria 
deaths  have  been  reduced  to  a  small  number 
annually. 

Infant  mortality  has  been  strikingly  re- 
duced in  the  present  century.  When  the 
birth  registration  area  was  established  in 
1915  the  rate  was  100  per  1,000  live  births; 
by  1932  it  had  been  reduced  to  58  per  1,000. 
Maternal  mortality,  on  the  other  hand,  still 
remains  high,  although  the  1933  experience 
is  somewhat  more  favorable.  See  Maternal 
and  Infant  Hygiene. 

The  striking  change  in  the  mortality  of 
1932  compared  with  that  of  1900  is  the 
interchanged  positions  of  the  epidemic  and 


1  Except  when  another  basis  is  indicated,  all 
death  rates  in  this  and  the  three  following  para- 
graphs are  expressed  per  100,000  of  the  population. 
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degenerative  diseases.  Although  death  rates 
in  the  latter  group — from  heart  disease, 
chronic  nephritis,  and  diseases  of  adult  life — 
were  high  in  1900,  tuberculosis  was  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  death,  and  diarrhea,  enteritis, 
and  diphtheria  held  commanding  positions. 
In  1932  heart  disease  was  the  leading  cause 
of  death,  the  rate  having  doubled  since  1900. 
The  death  rate  from  cancer  has  increased 
from  63.0  in  1900  to  102.2  in  1932,  while 
that  from  diabetes  rose  from  9.7  in  1900  to 
22.0  in  1932.  Part  of  the  increase  in  mor- 
tality from  these  causes  may  be  attributed 
to  improvement  in  classification  of  causes 
of  death  on  death  certificates,  to  the  changes 
in  race  composition  of  the  population  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  to  the  gradual  aging  of  the 
population  through  decreased  mortality  in 
the  early  age  periods,  decreased  immigration, 
and  a  lowered  birth  rate.  Nevertheless,  after 
making  allowance  for  these  factors,  there 
seems  to  be  a  real  problem  in  the  increase  in 
deaths  from  the  so-called  degenerative  dis- 
eases and  from  cancer  and  diabetes,  which 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  decreasing 
mortality  from  the  communicable  diseases. 
Although  one-third  of  the  burden  of  illness 
and  premature  death  has  been  lifted  in  pro- 
gressive communities  since  modern  public 
health  procedures  were  introduced,  there  is 
recognized  opportunity  for  continued  prog- 
ress. Furthermore,  the  country  is  now  faced 
with  the  task  of  rebuilding  many  health 
services  which  have  been  seriously  curtailed 
during  the  past  four  years. 

Effects  of  the  Depression 

The  favorable  mortality  reports  for  the 
period  of  the  depression  are  somewhat  con- 
fusing unless  one  looks  deeper  into  the  expe- 
riences of  families  and  disadvantaged  dis- 
tricts. Unquestionably  the  ably  directed 
administration  of  relief  has  helped  to  prevent 
the  most  acute  effects  on  health  of  the  wide- 
spread unemployment  and  destitution.  Some 
groups  of  the  population  have  doubtless 
benefited  by  the  elimination  of  overwork  and 
overindulgence.     But  careful  investigations 


by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  have  shown 
excessive  illness  during  the  depression  in  the 
families  studied,  coupled  with  increased  birth 
rate  and  abortions.  These  families  were  in 
wage-earning  districts  of  10  localities.1  Dr. 
Martha  M.  Eliot  of  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  in  a  critical  review2  concludes 
that  there  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that 
the  depression  has  been  having  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  health  and  nutrition  of  many  of 
the  five,  six,  or  more  millions  of  children 
affected  in  unemployed  or  underemployed 
families.  She  concludes  as  follows:  "Since  the 
effects  are  apparently  cumulative,  it  is  likely 
that  they  will  continue  to  be  felt  for  a 
considerable  period  after  the  depression  has 
passed  unless  more  active  steps  are  taken  to 
combat  them  than  are  possible  with  the 
present  limited  child  health  budgets  and  the 
relatively  low  standards  of  relief  still  prev- 
alent in  many  communities." 

Future  Opportunities 

It  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere3  that  in 
the  rehabilitation  program  emphasis  must  be 
placed  upon  leadership  and  full-time  admin- 
istrative health  service.  The  leadership 
must  be  trained  professionally  and  of  a  high 
quality,  and  the  service  soundly  organized, 
adequately  supported  financially,  and  pro- 
vided for  persons  of  all  ages  in  the  commu- 
nity. For  those  who  will  administer  effective 
programs  training  is  essential  in  the  medical 
and  biological  sciences,  and  an  understanding 
of  economics  and  the  social  sciences  as  well  as 
public  health.  Studies  are  also  needed  of 
methods  for  extending  scientific  information 
already  available  and  for  securing  the  more 
general  application  of  present  knowledge. 
Courageous  action  based  on  constructive 
planning  should  lead  to  needed  expansion  of 
public  health  resources  and  greater  stability 
of  organization  and  practice. 

1  See  Sydenstricker,  "Health  and  Nutrition  in 
the  Depression,"  infra  cit.,  and  Perrott  and  Col- 
lins, infra  cit. 

2  See  Eliot,  infra  cit. 

3  See  Hiscock,  "Rehabilitation  of  Health  Work 
in  the  United  States,"  infra  cit. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATIONS.1  Au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  health  protec- 
tion are  vested  by  government  inofficial  health 
services— federal,  state,  and  local.  Adminis- 
tration of  public  health  and  sanitary  laws  is 
their  first  responsibility,  and  since  budgets 
have  always  been  insufficient,  this  function 
requires  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  re- 
sources. Other  activities,  such  as  scientific 
research,  experimental  demonstration  of  new 
methods,  and  above  all  popular  health  educa- 
tion, have  been  inadequate.  To  remedy  this 
situation  unofficial  agencies  of  various  types 
have  volunteered  their  services.  Without 
administrative  authority  in  any  community 
they  supplement  the  official  agency,  acting  in 
harmony  with  its  policies  and  often  in  close 
collaboration  with  it  but  not  under  its  ad- 
ministrative control. 

Types  of  Associations 

The  private  associations  engaged  in  public 
health  activities,  as  described  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs,  are  of  a  wide  variety. 

1.  Professional  Societies.  These  are  asso- 
ciations whose  active  membership  is  limited 
to  the  professionally  qualified.  Such  agencies 
are  concerned  with  the  adequate  training  of 
personnel,  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
standard  public  health  procedure,  and  the 
introduction  of  approved  new  methods.  The 
American  Public  Health  Association,  organ- 
ized in  1872,  is  the  oldest  of  these  professional 
societies  and  is  the  largest  association  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  Its  membership  includes 
health  officers,  sanitary  engineers,  techni- 
cians, nurses,  physicians,  and  laymen  inter- 
ested in  the  varied  aspects  of  public  health 
work.  In  addition  to  its  constant  contribu- 
tions to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  public 
health  through  research  it  has  established 
valuable  standards  of  administrative  practice 
for  official  service.  It  has  a  national  office  in 
New  York  and  has  a  Western  and  a  Southern 
Branch  and  15  affiliated  state  associations. 
Other  professional  bodies  are  the  Conference 
of  State  and  Provincial  Health  Authorities  of 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  Public 
Health. 
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North  America,  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  and  the  Section  on  Preventive  and 
Industrial  Medicine  and  Public  Health  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

2.  Voluntary  Health  Organizations.  Asso- 
ciations of  this  type  are  composed  of  both 
professional  and  lay  members  interested  in 
some  special  fields  of  public  health.  Examples 
are  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association, 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  American 
Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
American  Heart  Association,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Child  Health  Association.  For  work 
carried  on  by  these  organizations  readers  are 
referred  to  articles  on  the  particular  subjects 
as  listed  in  Group  6,  Health,  p.  20. 

3.  Foundations.  Many  of  the  large  funds 
given  or  bequeathed  for  the  promotion  of 
human  welfare  have  made  profound  contri- 
butions to  public  health  through  laboratory 
and  field  research,  demonstration  of  new 
methods,  and  subsidies  to  both  official  and 
voluntary  health  agencies.  Several  of  these — 
notably  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  Milbank 
Memorial  Fund,  Commonwealth  Fund,  and 
the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund— maintain  pro- 
fessional staffs  of  a  high  order  to  supervise 
the  very  large  sums  expended  for  these 
purposes. 

4.  Business  and  Industry.  Life  insurance 
companies— such  as  the  Metropolitan,  John 
Hancock,  Prudential,  and  Equitable— were 
among  the  first  commercial  enterprises  to 
establish  medical  departments.  In  modern 
times  the  scope  of  such  departments  has 
broadened  greatly  and  their  work  has  pene- 
trated deeply  into  the  realm  of  public  health. 
It  has  also  become  increasingly  obvious  to 
these  companies  that  a  health  service  to  their 
policyholders  was  capable  of  yielding  much 
mutual  advantage.  Through  the  welfare 
departments  of  such  companies  nursing  serv- 
ice has  been  extensively  provided,  large  quan- 
tities of  excellent  health  education  material 
have  been  prepared  and  distributed,  and  of 
course  the  health  of  their  own  personnel  has 
been  efficiently  promoted. 


Corporations  for  transportation  by  land  or 
sea  have  long  maintained  medical  services. 
These  were  originally  of  a  first-aid  nature  but 
have  been  extended,  partly  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  National  Safety  Council,  until 
now  the  companies  participate  actively  in  the 
field  of  preventive  medicine.  Likewise  trade 
associations— such  as  the  National  Dairy 
Council  and  corporations  like  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Company,  General  Elec- 
tric, and  many  others— have  established  elab- 
orate preventive  medical  and  public  health 
service  for  their  employes.  The  practice  has 
spread  to  department  stores,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  business  and  industrial  world 
where  considerable  numbers  of  workers  are 
congregated.  The  beneficial  effect  of  this 
development  can  scarcely  be  overestimated 
since  it  brings  health  education  home  to  a 
very  large  class  as  no  didactic  instruction 
could  do. 

5.  Other  Agencies.  In  addition  to  these 
large  groups  which  have  preventive  medicine 
and  public  health  as  their  objective,  there  are 
many  social  agencies  through  which  health 
protection  is  given  greater  or  less  attention. 
Outstanding  among  these  is  the  American 
National  Red  Cross,  which  has  long  been  pre- 
eminent in  this  field.  See  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross.  The  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  concerns  itself  largely 
with  the  important  problem  of  preschool 
health;  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  has  an  active  health  committee  under 
its  welfare  division  engaged  in  health  educa- 
tion along  several  lines,  one  of  which  is  the 
prevention  of  cancer.  Lodges  and  service 
clubs,  the  American  Legion,  Y.M.C.A.  and 
Y.W.C.A.,  some  churches,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, Association  of  the  Junior  Leagues  of 
America,  and  many  other  organizations  main- 
tain health  departments  or  committees,  some 
occupied  largely  with  their  own  personnel  but 
others  maintaining  community  health  pro- 
grams. The  organized  educational  work  of 
hospitals  and  clinics,  and  more  recently  that 
of  private  practitioners,  adds  effectively  to 
the  promotion  of  preventive  medicine. 

Allusion  must  also  be  made  to  the  unique 
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opportunity  open  to  public  schools  for  incul- 
cating the  principles  of  health.  The  National 
Education  Association  of  the  United  States 
has  recognized  this  opportunity,  neglected 
until  recently  for  want  of  an  adequate  graded 
curriculum  and  properly  trained  teachers. 
Strenuous  efforts  are  under  way  to  correct 
this  lack.   See  School  Health  Work. 

Health  Councils 

Reference  hitherto  has  been  chiefly  to 
national  agencies  interested  in  public  health. 
Many  of  these  bodies  have  state  and  local 
branches  or  committees  scattered  throughout 
the  land.  Added  to  these  are  numerous  en- 
tirely local  health  organizations  of  signifi- 
cance in  their  respective  areas.  Lack  of 
co-ordination  is  inherent  in  such  a  situation 
and  duplication  in  certain  fields  is  accom- 
panied by  empty  spots  in  others  of  equal 
importance.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
correct  this  fault  by  the  formation  of  local 
health  councils,  composed  of  representatives 
of  as  many  agencies  as  possible,  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  community's  health 
needs  and  adjusting  existing  machinery  or 
adding  to  it,  to  the  end  that  all  needs  may  be 
more  fully  met.  Such  councils  endeavor  to 
include  representatives  of  organized  medicine, 
the  public  health  department,  volunteer 
health  associations,  industrial  hygiene,  school 
hygiene,  and  all  the  social,  religious,  and 
welfare  agencies  engaged  in  health  work. 
Among  the  cities  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
health  council  service  are  Boston,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Louisville, 
New  Haven,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh. 
Minneapolis  is  one  of  the  few  cities  which 
have  abandoned  this  type  of  organization 
after  a  brief  trial. 

The  health  council  is  an  independent  agency 
though  working  in  close  association  with  the 
local  community  chest  or  council  of  social 
agencies.  In  some  instances  it  is  exclusively 
a  planning  and  co-ordinating  body,  allocating 
operation  to  the  appropriate  constituent 
members;  in  others  it  carries  on  health  pro- 
grams itself.  As  yet  there  are  few  common 
standards  for  health  councils,  either  of  organ- 
ization or  operation.   For  the  most  part  they 


have  proved  effective  and  their  growth  and 
widening  usefulness  may  be  predicted.  See 
Health  Councils  in  the  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  1933. 

In  several  cities,  in  place  of  health  councils, 
health  committees  or  divisions  of  councils  of 
social  agencies,  or  community  chests  have 
been  established.  Some  of  these  bodies, 
notably  that  in  San  Francisco,  have  proved 
competent  and  effective.  The  plan  is  prob- 
ably not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  that  of  an 
independent  agency  able  to  take  its  own 
action  on  possibly  controversial  questions. 

Several  states,  including  Indiana  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, have  established  health  councils  as 
conference  bodies  for  their  larger  areas,  but 
with  aims  and  objectives  which  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  local  councils.  The  National 
Health  Council  was  established  in  1921  and 
consists  of  17  constituent  members  including 
most  of  the  national  voluntary  health  agen- 
cies. It  has  served  as  a  conference  body  for 
these  agencies  and  has  brought  about  for 
them  a  common  housing  plan,  certain  com- 
mon services,  and  the  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Library.  It  has  recently  insti- 
tuted the  policy  of  employing  technically 
trained  staff  members  whose  services  shall  be 
available  to  all  members. 

Health  Demonstrations 

A  health  demonstration  is  an  intensive 
program  of  health  education  in  a  restricted 
area.  For  a  limited  period  the  selected  area 
is  supplied  with  a  complete  modern  public 
health  service  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
petently trained  and  experienced  personnel. 
The  object  of  the  demonstration  is  that  the 
benefits  of  the  program  may  become  so  obvi- 
ous and  so  widely  appreciated  that  it  will 
finally  be  adopted  by  the  community  as  its 
current  health  practice.  Financial  support 
for  health  demonstrations  has  been  derived 
from  foundations  and  insurance  companies, 
in  addition  to  local  and  in  some  cases  state 
funds. 

The  first  health  demonstration  in  this 
country  was  sponsored  by  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company.  In  1915  that 
company  had  paid  out  $4,000,000  in  policies 
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for  deaths  from  tuberculosis.  So  serious  a 
situation  warranted  an  attempt  to  find  ways 
of  discovering  early  cases  of  the  disease  and 
preventing  its  spread  to  other  members  of  the 
community.  The  task  of  selecting  a  typical 
locality  and  planning  and  carrying  out  the 
demonstration  was  entrusted  to  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association.  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.,  was  selected,  $100,000  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  company,  and  a  three-year 
plan  projected.  Almost  at  once  it  was  recog- 
nized that  it  was  impossible  to  fight  tubercu- 
losis effectively  without  carrying  on  a  general 
health  program  for  the  community.  The 
appropriation  was  accordingly  doubled  and 
the  demonstration  was  carried  on  for  seven 
years.  Diagnostic  standards  were  developed, 
and  for  the  first  time  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  amount  of  tuberculosis  existing  in  a  given 
community  was  determined  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy.  The  tuberculosis  death  rate  of 
the  city  fell  from  97.5  per  100,000  in  1917  to 
38.2  in  1923,  and  thereafter  the  rate  was  but 
two-thirds  of  that  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 

From  1922  to  1925  the  American  Red 
Cross  carried  on  a  health  demonstration  in 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  its  surrounding  coun- 
try, under  the  supervision  of  the  National 
Child  Health  Council  and  its  successor,  the 
American  Child  Health  Association.  The 
objective  was  primarily  child  health,  but 
again  it  was  found  that  nothing  less  than  a 
general  public  health  demonstration  could 
accomplish  the  results  desired.  In  this  rural 
county,  where  half  the  dwellers  lived  on 
farms  and  health  work  had  been  practically 
unknown,  12  health  centers  for  babies  and 
preschool  children  were  established  and  the 
number  of  health  examinations  given  to  chil- 
dren increased  from  730  in  1922  to  5,491  in 
1925.  The  tax  appropriation  for  health  work 
was  tripled  and  a  full-time  county  health 
officer  was  appointed. 

From  1923  to  1929  the  Commonwealth 
Fund  conducted  demonstrations  at  Fargo, 
N.D.;  Clark  County,  Ga.;  Rutherford 
County,  Tenn.;  and  Marion  County,  Ore. 
From  the  experience  thus  gained  the  founda- 
tion has  arrived  at  the  belief  that  state 
departments  of  health  must  give  direct  aid 


and  guidance  to  rural  health  areas,  and  in 
addition  to  the  provision  of  adequate  physi- 
cal resources  all  health  agencies  must  be  en- 
listed to  secure  satisfactory  results.  This 
means  the  use  of  the  medical  profession  as 
well  as  trained  public  health  officers  and 
nurses.  There  have  been,  more  recently,  two 
county  demonstrations  under  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  in  Mississippi  and  Tennessee, 
and  two  demonstration  districts  are  being 
developed  in  rural  Massachusetts. 

Best  known  perhaps  are  the  three  demon- 
strations of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  in 
New  York  State— in  Cattaraugus  County,  a 
rural  area;  in  Syracuse,  a  moderate-sized 
city;  and  in  the  Bellevue-Yorkville  district  of 
Manhattan.  In  all  of  these  demonstrations 
expert  personnel  and  liberal  subsidies  have 
proved  their  value  in  the  promotion  of  health 
and  in  notable  reduction  of  death  rates  espe- 
cially from  tuberculosis  and  infant  diseases, 
while  added  expense  to  the  localities  has  been 
largely  assumed  by  a  convinced  citizenry. 

The  work  of  the  Children's  Fund  of  Michi- 
gan has  corroborated  previous  experience  in 
demonstrating  that  an  attempt  to  improve 
the  health  of  children  always  involves  pro- 
portionate improvement  of  health  practice 
along  general  lines.  By  supplying  each  area 
with  a  health  officer,  the  necessary  nurses,  a 
dentist,  and  a  sanitary  inspector,  the  poorer 
counties  have  been  convinced  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  consolidated  health  units  and 
their  possibility  of  support  by  the  combined 
contributions  of  the  several  counties  drawn 
into  the  district.  For  a  fuller  account  of  this 
subject  see  Health  Demonstrations  in  the 
Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

Health  Centers 

Health  centers  have  now  arrived  at  a  stage 
of  development  where  accurate  definition  of 
the  term  is  possible.  They  are  agencies, 
usually  housed  in  their  own  buildings,  di- 
rected and  financed  either  from  non-official  or 
official  sources,  or  a  combination  of  both,  and 
having  as  their  objectives  the  provision  of  a 
complete  health  service  to  the  restricted 
district  in  which  they  are  located.  They  may 
have  begun  as  health  demonstrations,  but 
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differ  from  these  in  that  their  prime  objective      soon  be  similarly  included  in  the  municipal 


is  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  local 
service,  while  demonstrations  are  temporary 
intensive  experiments  intended  as  proving 
grounds  for  the  establishment  of  efficient 
methods  which  may  later  be  adopted  locally 
or  copied  elsewhere. 

The  health  center  is  a  distinct  evolution, 
first  developed  some  twenty  years  ago  in 
Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh,  and  other  cities  in  the  fields 
of  child  health  protection  (well-baby  clinics) 
and  tuberculosis  prevention.  It  was  soon 
found  that  effective  work  along  a  single  line 
of  health  promotion  depended  on  concurrent 
improvement  in  all  lines  of  health,  sanitation, 
housing,  and  social  welfare,  and  the  plan  was 
therefore  adopted  of  co-ordinating  all  the 
health  and  medical-social  resources  of  the 
selected  area.  An  effective  health  center  aims 
to  assure  a  district  that  adequate  care  will  be 
given  to  all  its  sick.  This  is  accomplished  by 
providing  free  clinics  for  the  poor  and  insist- 
ing on  proper  medical,  nursing,  and  hospital 
facilities  for  the  entire  area;  by  providing 
diagnostic  and  educational  clinics  and  peri- 
odic health  examinations  and  supervised  pub- 
lic health  nursing;  by  maintaining  or  promot- 
ing high  standards  of  school  hygiene;  and  by 
providing  social  case  work  services  from  the 
center  itself  or  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
local  family  and  child  welfare  organizations. 

Wilkes-Barre  furnishes  an  example  of  a 
health  center  serving  an  entire  city.  It  has  a 
finely  equipped  building  donated  by  a  gener- 
ous citizen,  and  its  administrative  officers  are 
persons  of  standing  in  their  respective  fields. 
Boston,  thanks  also  to  a  generous  donor,  is 
provided  with  eight  thoroughly  equipped  dis- 
trict buildings.  These  are  financed  by  the 
official  health  department  and  house  well- 
co-ordinated  health  and  welfare  groups  car- 
ing for  the  district  needs.  New  York  has 
several  health  centers,  the  East  Harlem 
Center  having  just  been  taken  over  by  the 
city  health  department  after  thirteen  years  of 
successful  operation  under  private  auspices. 
The  Bellevue-Yorkville  Demonstration  of 
the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  is  in  reality  a 
health  center,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 


plan  for  a  series  of  30  health  centers,  in  as 
many  districts  covering  the  entire  area  of 
Greater  New  York. 

Outstanding  examples  of  rural  health  cen- 
ters are  to  be  found  in  Alameda  and  Los 
Angeles  counties  in  California.  In  the  latter 
the  centers  are  housed  in  five  thoroughly 
equipped  buildings  of  unusual  architectural 
charm.  They  have  been  provided  from  public 
funds  and  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
official  health  department.  For  a  more  ex- 
tended discussion  of  this  subject  see  Health 
Centers  in  the  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

Health  Education  for  Adults 

Without  the  co-operation  of  an  informed 
public,  the  public  health  service  can  neither 
secure  adequate  legislation  to  enable  it  to 
apply  known  methods  of  health  promotion, 
nor  can  it  successfully  protect  the  health  of 
those  ignorant  of  the  approved  methods  of 
preventive  medicine.  Especially  is  this  true 
in  the  case  of  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis, 
heart  disease,  and  cancer  for  which  there  is  no 
specific  cure  or  preventive  measure.  For 
promoting  health  education  in  relation  to 
each  of  these  diseases  and  other  health  prob- 
lems hundreds  of  voluntary  associations  ex- 
ist, national,  state,  and  local.  Through  the 
nation-wide  activities  of  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association  and  its  2,200  affiliated 
state  and  local  bodies,  knowledge  of  the  in- 
fectious character  of  the  disease,  importance 
of  its  early  recognition,  and  its  curability  if 
properly  cared  for  is  constantly  presented  to 
the  public.  See  Health  Education  and 
Tuberculosis. 

Heart  disease  is  at  present  the  leading 
cause  of  death.  While  this  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  more  people  live  to  the 
age  when  degenerative  heart  changes  are  to 
be  expected,  there  are  several  preventable 
forms  of  the  disease,  notably  those  arising 
from  childhood  infections  and  from  syphilis, 
the  control  of  which  will  lessen  the  present 
alarming  mortality.  The  American  Heart 
Association,  with  branches  and  committees 
in  many  states  and  cities,  carries  on  wide- 
spread educational  activities  in  this  field.    It 
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concerns  itself  also  with  scientific  research, 
careful  instruction  of  the  medical  profession 
in  preventive  measures,  care  of  active  cases, 
and  the  need  for  protective  supervision  and 
vocational  guidance  through  the  frequently 
long  periods  of  rehabilitation.  See  Heart 
Disease  in  the  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 
Cancer,  now  the  second  most  frequent 
cause  of  death,  is  a  partially  preventable 
disease  and  can  be  controlled  only  through 
educational  methods.  The  American  Society 
for  the  Control  of  Cancer  plays  an  increas- 
ingly active  role  in  the  field  of  public  health 
education,  reaching  the  popular  ear  through 
several  national  social  organizations,  espe- 
cially the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  These  bodies  are  active  also  in 
stimulating  professional  interest  in  the  earlier 
manifestations  of  the  disease  and  the  causes 
that  may  lead  to  its  development.  Especially 
valuable  are  the  educational  activities— for 
both  the  public  and  the  profession — concern- 
ing the  advantages  and  limitations  of  the  use 
of  radium  in  the  cure  of  the  disease  and  the 
importance  of  early  surgical  procedure.  See 
Cancer  in  the  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 
Similar  educational  campaigns  are  being  car- 
ried on  nationally  and  locally  for  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness,  venereal  diseases,  infant 
and  maternal  mortality,  diphtheria,  and 
other  diseases. 

Relation  of  Official  and  Non-Official  Agencies 
Although  in  the  past  there  has  been  an 
overabundance  of  zeal  and  some  emotional 
imbalance  on  the  part  of  certain  voluntary 
associations,  causing  justified  jealousy  and 
annoyance  in  official  public  health  circles, 
relationships  between  these  two  types  of 
agencies,  official  and  non-official,  have  been 
much  improved  in  recent  years.  Non-official 
agencies  accept  more  readily  the  scientific 
leadership  of  trained  health  officials.  On  the 
other  hand  many  health  officers  welcome  the 
educational  facilities  offered  by  voluntary 
organizations  and  collaborate  in  the  general 
program  of  health  promotion.  The  period  of 
depression  has  undoubtedly  fostered  this 
spirit  of  mutual  understanding,  for  the  re- 
sources of  all  agencies  have  been  reduced 


below  the  level  of  safety.  Happily  the  health 
of  the  nation  has  not  yet  suffered  seriously, 
but  with  the  danger  point  reached  it  be- 
hooves the  general  public,  stimulated  by  the 
voluntary  health  associations  and  the  many 
other  agencies  engaged  in  health  work,  to 
insist  that  legislatures  shall  recognize  and 
correct  the  grave  menace  to  human  welfare 
in  the  gross  inadequacy  of  existing  public 
health  budgets.    See  Public  Health. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH,  LOCAL  AGENCIES.1 
This  article  deals  with  the  tax-supported 
agencies  in  cities,  counties,  and  other  units 
of  local  government  which  are  spoken  of  most 
frequently  as  departments,  bureaus,  or  boards 
of  health;  it  is  not  a  general  discussion  of 
local  community  efforts  in  behalf  of  health. 
See  Public  Health. 

Almost  without  exception  some  provision 
is  made  in  the  structure  of  local  governments 
for  public  health  protection.  All  gradations 
are  found— from  a  volunteer  board  which 
functions  in  times  of  emergency  only — up  to 
the  highly  developed  health  departments  of 
many  cities.  The  staff  also  varies  from  a 
single  part-time  inspector,  untrained  for  the 
work,  to  a  large  group  of  professional  tech- 
nicians. The  simpler  forms  of  organization 
are  found  as  a  rule  in  the  smaller  cities, 
villages,  and  rural  areas.  It  is  in  these  areas 
too  that  the  service  is  apt  to  be  inadequate 
and  its  standards  low.  In  many  areas,  how- 
ever, that  handicap  is  offset  by  services  of  the 
state  health  departments  or  of  non-official 
health  agencies.  See  Public  Health  As- 
sociations and  Public  Health,  State 
Agencies. 

Most  organized  efforts  for  the  protection 
of  health  developed  originally  with  a  board 
of  health  as  the  administrative  body  or  at 
least  the  guiding  influence.  As  health  service 
has  changed  from  an  intermittent  to  a  con- 
tinuous function,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  place  its  management  under  a  single  di- 
rector accountable  to  elected  officials.  While 
it  is  quite  generally  admitted  that  this  change 
has  caused  a  closer  union  between  the  health 
department  and  other  departments  of  the 
local  government,  certain  ill  effects  are  fre- 
quently noticed.  The  health  department 
loses  much  of  the  independence  which  char- 
acterized the  old-type  board  of  health;  and 
the  isolation  which  always  attaches  to  a  di- 
rector responsible  to  no  citizen  group  inter- 
feres with  those  intimate  associations  which 
are  so  essential  for  the  co-ordination  of  com- 
munity resources  in  the  interest  of  health. 


1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  Public 
Health. 


The  boards  of  health  are  therefore  being  re- 
vived in  some  localities,  not  so  much  as 
administrative  bodies,  but  as  advisory  coun- 
cils to  aid  health  departments  in  the  formula- 
tion of  policies  and  in  the  promotion  of 
community  relationships. 

Administrative  Areas 

Considerable  change  is  taking  place  with 
regard  to  the  area  and  population  units  for 
local  health  administration.  The  early  units 
conformed  strictly  to  the  political  subdivi- 
sions of  the  state — counties,  townships,  and 
municipalities.  Many  factors  now  are  forcing 
the  consideration  of  other  and  especially 
larger  units  of  population.  Satellite  cities 
often  find  it  more  economical  to  contract  with 
the  metropolis  for  certain  services.  Cities 
may  prefer  entering  into  sanitary  agreements 
with  neighboring  governments  rather  than 
duplicate  inspection  service  or  exercise  their 
right  to  exclude  articles  of  commerce.  These 
arrangements  are  made  most  frequently  re- 
garding milk  and  occasionally  meat. 

A  more  striking  change  relates  to  health 
administration  in  areas  of  small  population. 
For  economic  reasons  it  is  necessary  that  the 
fixed  administrative  costs  of  a  modern  health 
department  be  distributed  over  areas  pos- 
sessing greater  resources  than  are  found  in 
most  townships  and  smaller  municipalities. 
As  a  consequence  there  has  been  a  decided 
effort  in  recent  years  to  bring  about  some 
unification  of  townships,  villages,  smaller 
cities,  and  counties  which  are  low  in  popula- 
tion and  taxable  resources.  The  movement, 
sponsored  originally  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  has  been  most  successful  in 
southern  and  western  states,  where  traditions 
of  county  government  have  existed  for  a  long 
time.  In  some  cases  voluntary  associations 
of  townships  and  smaller  counties  have  been 
effected,  but  special  health  districts  seldom 
come  into  being  or  survive  for  any  period  of 
time  without  the  stimulating  and  sustaining 
influence  of  an  efficient  state  department  of 
health. 

The  county  health  department  movement, 
which  is  essentially  a  development  since  the 
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World  War,  has  progressed  steadily  despite 
adverse  economic  conditions  in  agricultural 
regions.  At  the  close  of  the  calendar  year 
1933  there  were  533  counties  or  comparable 
districts,  distributed  as  follows,  in  which 
health  service  was  under  the  direction  of  a 
full-time  health  officer: 


State 

Number 

State 

Number 

of  units 

of  units 

Alabama 

46 

Mississippi 

24 

Arizona 

4 

Missouri 

9 

Arkansas 

21 

Montana 

4 

California 

15 

New  Mexico 

6 

Connecticut 

2 

New  York 

5 

Delaware 

3 

North  Carolina         37 

Florida 

2 

Ohio 

40 

Georgia 

30 

Oregon 

6 

Illinois 

1 

Pennsylvania 

3 

Iowa 

1 

South  Carolina 

l         23 

Kansas 

4 

South  Dakota 

1 

Kentucky 

73 

Tennessee 

34 

Louisiana 

31 

Texas 

8 

Maine 

5 

Utah 

2 

Maryland 

22 

Virginia 

16 

Massachusetts 

3 

Washington 

8 

Michigan 

30 

West  Virginia 

13 

Minnesota 

1 

Total 

533 

These  533  counties  constitute  about  18  per 
cent  of  the  counties  or  comparable  districts 
in  this  country.  In  the  remaining  counties  or 
comparable  districts  (about  2,400)  the  situa- 
tion varies.  The  counties  in  the  central, 
southern,  and  western  states  may  employ 
local  physicians  on  a  part-time  basis.  The 
lay  township  health  officer  is  the  health 
authority  in  most  of  the  eastern  states. 
Agencies  such  as  the  schools,  the  state  health 
department,  and  non-official  groups  may  at- 
tempt to  compensate  for  the  obvious  defi- 
ciencies in  the  local  health  organization. 

State  Aid  and  State  Services 

State  grants-in-aid  have  been  an  integral 
feature  of  the  county  health  movement  from 
its  very  beginning.  These  grants  may  be  in 
the  nature  of  flat  amounts  or  may  vary  in 
proportion  to  local  appropriations.  Subsidies 
have  been  discontinued  by  several  states  due 
to  lack  of  appropriation,  and  in  others  the 
amount  has  been  reduced.  Formerly  allot- 
ments were  made  by  the  federal  government 
but   funds  from  this  source  are  no  longer 


available.1  Grants  by  the  Rockefeller  and 
other  foundations  also  have  been  reduced 
very  materially.  By  means  of  these  subsidies 
important  standards  of  service  and  stability 
of  organization  have  been  effected.  The 
decline  in  this  aid,  especially  from  extra-state 
sources,  has  been  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
development  of  the  system. 

In  place  of  subsidies  to  local  units,  or  in 
addition  to  such  subsidies,  many  states  render 
health  services  to  local  areas  through  staff 
members  of  their  state  departments  of  health. 
States  as  a  rule  accept  direct  responsibility 
for  collection  of  vital  statistics,  protection  of 
water  supplies,  supervision  of  the  food  sup- 
ply, and  institutional  care  of  persons  with 
chronic  disabilities,  such  as  tuberculosis  and 
mental  disorders.  This  is  largely  because  the 
central  government  can  operate  more  effi- 
ciently in  these  fields.  In  Delaware  the  state 
health  department  has  taken  over  responsi- 
bility for  furnishing  health  service  in  all  parts 
of  the  state  except  in  certain  of  the  large 
cities.  This  service  is  supplied,  however, 
through  local  district  organizations  which 
operate  on  a  county  basis.  Other  states  give 
but  a  limited  local  service,  such  as  laboratory 
diagnosis,  clinics  for  tuberculosis,  or  consul- 
tation. From  the  fact  that  the  state  usually 
distributes  one  or  more  of  these  services 
through  district  offices,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  there  is  an  inherent  necessity  for  locali- 
zation in  public  health  administration,  irre- 
spective of  whether  the  service  be  supplied 
by  the  local  or  the  central  government.  See 
Public  Health,  State  Agencies. 

Content  of  Health  Programs 

The  content  of  official  public  health  pro- 
grams in  local  areas  varies  within  a  very  wide 
range.  Activities  for  the  protection  of  the 
community  were  the  earliest  developed,  as 
contrasted  with  services  to  individuals,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  treatment  or  prevention. 
A  considerable  number  of  township  and  vil- 
lage boards  of  health  still  act  in  times  of 

1  For  the  recommendation  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Economic  Security,  January  17, 
1935,  in  relation  to  federal  aid  for  state  and  local 
public  health  agencies,  see  footnote  in  "Public 
Health,"  p.  357. 
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emergency  only,  and  even  then  they  may  do 
no  more  than  draft  regulations  and  attempt 
to  co-ordinate  available  resources.  Where 
the  community  employs  an  untrained  lay 
inspector,  the  program  usually  embraces  the 
abatement  of  nuisances  offensive  to  sight  and 
smell  and  quarantine  measures  for  the  con- 
trol of  acute  communicable  diseases.  If  the 
health  officer  is  a  physician,  care  of  the  sick 
poor  may  also  be  among  his  responsibilities. 

Very  largely  through  the  leadership  of  the 
federal  Bureau  of  the  Census  the  entire  na- 
tion is  now  supplied  with  a  mechanism  for 
recording  births  and  deaths.  The  original 
certificates  are  collected  by  local  registrars 
and  transmitted  to  the  state  registrar  who, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  is  the  state  health 
officer.  The  local  registrars  may  be  part  of 
the  local  health  agency  or  they  may  operate 
directly  under  the  state  registrar. 

Though  some  supervision  is  usually  exer- 
cised over  local  food-dispensing  establish- 
ments, it  is  only  when  the  health  department 
attains  a  fair  degree  of  perfection  that  any- 
thing approaching  adequate  control  is  exer- 
cised over  the  entire  food  supply.  In  smaller 
cities  and  villages  the  absence  of  milk  sanita- 
tion is  a  striking  defect  because  milk  enjoys 
a  wide  use  and  is  most  susceptible  to  con- 
tamination. A  few  city  health  departments 
still  collect  garbage,  clean  streets,  and  re- 
move night  soil,  but  generally  speaking  such 
services  in  the  interests  of  cleanliness  have 
been  transferred  to  other  departments  of  the 
local  government. 

Occasionally  the  larger  city  health  depart- 
ments include  divisions  of  education  under 
full-time  chiefs  and  are  supplied  with  special 
funds  to  promote  a  systematic  health  educa- 
tion program.  These  divisions  aim  to  pro- 
mote appreciation  for  public  health  in  the 
community  in  order  to  gain  support  for  the 
work  of  the  department  and  to  develop  a 
personal  responsibility  for  individual  health. 
The  means  most  commonly  used  are  the 
local  newspapers,  the  distribution  of  pam- 
phlets, and  lectures  given  before  service  clubs, 
parent-teacher  associations,  and  other  lay 
groups.  Radio  facilities  afford  opportunities 
for  short  talks  on  timely  health  topics.  More 


recently  the  radio  drama  has  been  introduced 
and  apparently  is  quite  effective.  See 
Health  Education. 

Only  the  larger  cities  and  the  more  popu- 
lous counties  maintain  institutions  for  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Although  field 
activities  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  are  still  provided  in  a  few  cities 
entirely  through  non-official  agencies,  the 
trend  seems  to  be  for  health  departments  in 
the  larger  cities  gradually  to  accept  the  major 
responsibility  for  this  service.  In  the  rural 
areas,  however,  because  of  lack  of  funds  and 
limited  personnel,  county  health  departments 
still  look  to  the  voluntary  agencies  and  state 
health  department  for  assistance.  Diagnostic 
clinics  and  home  nursing  service  are  the  ac- 
tivities common  to  most  health  departments. 
Open-air  schoolrooms,  summer  camps,  spe- 
cial preventorium  facilities,  and  a  rehabilita- 
tion program  are  provided  in  some  of  the 
more  progressive  cities.  Tuberculin  testing 
of  school  children,  followed  by  an  X-ray  of 
all  positive  cases,  is  being  introduced  in  the 
program  of  a  considerable  number  of  cities  as 
an  experimental  means  of  providing  further 
information  on  the  prevalence  of  the  child- 
hood type  of  tuberculosis.  See  Tubercu- 
losis. 

The  activities  of  health  departments  for 
venereal  disease  control  seldom  extend  be- 
yond providing  arsenicals  for  treatment  and 
free  clinical  and  nursing  service.  Some  de- 
partments, however,  maintain  a  well-organ- 
ized social  service  follow-up  for  venereal  dis- 
ease cases.  This  greatly  enhances  the  value 
and  effectiveness  of  the  clinic  service.  See 
Social  Hygiene  and  Venereal  Diseases. 
Control  of  acute  communicable  diseases  con- 
tinues to  be  a  primary  function  of  health 
departments.  Quarantine  measures  are  less 
rigid  than  formerly,  and  greater  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  public  health  nursing  and 
immunization. 

Perhaps  no  single  activity  in  recent  years 
has  aroused  such  widespread  interest  as  has 
the  program  for  diphtheria  prevention.  Al- 
most every  city  and  county  health  depart- 
ment has  developed  its  own  particular  method 
of  carrying  on  a  campaign.     Practically  all 
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health  departments  distribute  free  either  tox- 
oid or  toxin-antitoxin  for  immunization  pur- 
poses. See  Diphtheria  Prevention  in  the 
Social  Work  Year  Book,  1929. 

Maternity  and  infancy  hygiene  have  be- 
come established  activities  of  health  depart- 
ments. The  program  in  the  cities  is  built 
around  the  child  welfare  station  and  prenatal 
clinic,  but  in  rural  areas  and  smaller  cities 
such  facilities  are  seldom  available.  There 
the  program  is  largely  field  nursing  carried  on 
in  co-operation  with  the  family  physician. 
See  Maternal  and  Infant  Hygiene. 

Some  provision  is  made  for  public  health 
nursing  in  practically  all  organized  health 
programs.  As  a  rule  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
budget  is  devoted  to  this  activity.  If  the 
official  program  is  deficient  in  this  respect  the 
service  may  be  supplemented  by  some  com- 
munity nursing  agency.  See  Public  Health 
Nursing. 

Health  departments  are  continuing  to  de- 
centralize their  activities  and  to  develop 
neighborhood  offices  for  the  distribution  of 
services.  A  single  service  such  as  child 
hygiene  may  be  rendered  in  rather  simple 
quarters.  The  more  elaborate  structures  are 
commonly  spoken  of  as  health  centers.  Ex- 
tensive clinical  service  is  provided  at  some 
centers;  others  serve  only  as  district  head- 
quarters for  health  and  welfare  agencies.  See 
Health  Centers  in  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciations. 

Health  services  to  school  children — a  phase 
of  local  health  work  to  which  no  reference  has 
been  made  so  far  in  this  article— is  divided 
between  health  and  educational  authorities. 
The  program  in  villages  and  the  open  country 
is  usually  furnished  by  county  and  state 
health  departments.  In  cities  it  is  adminis- 
tered most  frequently  by  school  authorities, 
but  where  health  departments  are  equipped 
to  render  satisfactory  service,  responsibility 
is  often  vested  in  the  health  department. 
City  health  departments  almost  without  ex- 
ception exert  some  supervision  over  health 
of  children  in  parochial  and  private  schools. 
See  School  Health  Work. 

These  different  programs  of  preventive 
medical  service  to  the  individual  have  not 


been  accepted  equally  by  health  departments. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  expense  which  such 
programs  entail,  but  perhaps  more  frequently 
to  the  fact  that  the  social  policy  involved  in 
having  services  of  a  personal  character  rend- 
ered by  a  tax-supported  agency  is  subject  to 
question.  Nevertheless  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  has  witnessed  a  marked  expansion  of 
health  department  activities  in  these  fields, 
some  administrators  even  advocating  that 
such  services  should  be  made  available  to  the 
entire  population.  While  there  have  been 
changes  of  policy  within  the  past  few  years 
in  regard  to  eligibility  of  various  economic 
groups  for  personal  services,  the  services  are 
still  included  in  the  program  of  well-organized 
health  departments. 

Standards  of  Administration 

Health  administrators  agree  that  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  progress  in  local  health  work 
is  the  lack  of  some  impersonal  method  which 
will  induce  qualified  people  to  enter  public 
health  work  and  will  also  insure  advancement 
as  a  reward  for  satisfactory  service,  or  dis- 
missal as  a  penalty  for  sub-standard  per- 
formance. A  few  state  health  departments 
have  endeavored  to  remedy  the  present  un- 
satisfactory situation  by  prescribing  qualifi- 
cations for  persons  to  be  employed  in  local 
departments.  Difficulty  is  usually  encoun- 
tered in  enforcing  compliance  with  such  re- 
quirements except  when  the  state  subsidizes 
the  local  departments  and  makes  grants-in- 
aid  contingent  on  the  employment  of  persons 
possessing  the  prescribed  qualifications. 

Another  method  for  improving  administra- 
tive standards  has  been  the  development  by 
the  American  Public  Health  Association  of  a 
so-called  appraisal  form,  by  means  of  which 
the  health  activities  of  a  community  may  be 
rated  on  a  quantitative  basis.  Separate  forms 
are  available  for  rating  the  service  in  cities 
and  rural  areas.  Standing  committees  of  the 
Association  are  constantly  assembling  data 
on  current  practices  with  a  view  to  revising 
the  form  every  three  years.  The  American 
Public  Health  Association  has  succeeded  in 
interesting  chambers  of  commerce  in  local 
public  health  programs.     Each  year  certifi- 
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cates  of  award  are  issued  by  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  cities  in  six  popula- 
tion groups  attaining  the  highest  score  on 
certain  activities  common  to  most  organized 
health  departments. 

Studies  of  a  more  intensive  character  have 
been  undertaken  by  several  agencies,  notably 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  effectiveness  and  economy  of 
public  health  practices. 

Effects  of  the  Depression 

Specific  appropriations  to  health  depart- 
ments have  been  decreased  during  the  depres- 
sion on  grounds  of  economy.  These  curtail- 
ments have  been  made  particularly  in  items 
which  may  be  classed  as  educational  or  regu- 
latory in  character.  Most  city  health  depart- 
ments report  also  some  reduction  in  regular 
staff,  and  the  always  inadequate  number  of 
county  health  departments  with  full-time 
health  officers  has  declined — a  reduction  of 
25  between  1932  and  1933.  Public  health 
nursing  in  particular  has  been  affected  by  the 
reductions  in  staff.  While  the  nurses  em- 
ployed on  relief  projects  have  probably  offset 
the  decrease  in  the  regular  staff,  their  work  is 
rather  poorly  correlated  with  the  permanent 
health  department  program.  For  the  effect  of 
the  curtailment  of  service  upon  public  health 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Public  Health. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING*  comprises  a 
variety  of  organized  community  services  ren- 
dered by  graduate  nurses  to  individuals,  fami- 
lies, or  groups.  While  its  basis  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  medical,  hygienic,  and  social 
procedures  for  the  promotion  of  health  and 
the  prevention  of  disease,  it  may  include  also 
skilled  care  of  the  sick  in  their  homes.  Unlike 
independent  professional  nurses  who  are  re- 
tained by  their  patients,  public  health  nurses 
are  employed  on  salary  by  public  or  private 
agencies.  When  fees  are  charged  they  are 
paid  to  the  employing  agencies. 

Public  health  nursing  is  administered  by 
official  agencies,  by  non-official  agencies,  and 
by  both  jointly.  The  former  include  boards 
of  health,  school  boards,  county  commission- 
ers, and  so  forth.  The  most  numerous  non- 
official  agencies  are  ordinarily  known  as  "vis- 
iting nurse  associations,"  or  "public  health 
nursing  organizations."  In  addition  is  the 
general  service  administered  by  many  chap- 
ters of  the  American  National  Red  Cross,  and 
that  maintained  by  certain  corporations  for 
the  benefit  of  their  employes. 

The  diversity  of  present-day  activities  has 
grown  out  of  the  original  service— that  of 
visiting  the  sick  poor  in  their  homes  for  the 
sake  of  bedside  care.  Because  of  increasing 
emphasis  laid  upon  prevention  by  the  public 
health  movement,  the  distinction  originally 
made  between  nursing  service  limited  almost 
entirely  to  health  teaching  and  that  in  which 
bedside  nursing  care  constituted  the  major 
activity  has  become  less  important.     It  is 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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now  quite  generally  recognized  that  all  pub- 
lic health  nurses,  even  though  giving  only 
bedside  care,  should  function  as  health  in- 
structors. 

The  services  here  described  are  rendered 
to  patients  in  their  homes  or  when  they  visit 
conferences  or  clinics.  Group  instruction  is 
given  in  classes,  clubs,  or  meetings,  both  to 
persons  concerned  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
health  and  to  those,  like  teachers,  who  are 
interested  on  behalf  of  others. 

Number  of  Agencies,  Support,  and  Types  of 
Service 

The  most  recent  census  of  public  health 
nursing  was  taken  in  1931  by  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing.  At 
that  time  there  were  15,865  full-time  nurses 
employed  by  4,355  agencies.  A  little  more 
than  half  of  the  latter,  using  more  than  half 
of  the  nurses,  were  official  branches  of  the 
federal,  state,  county,  or  municipal  govern- 
ments. Among  the  private  agencies  listed — 
with  the  number  of  nurses  employed  by  each 
group— were  the  following:  464  public  health 
nursing  associations  or  similar  organizations 
(3,622  nurses);  268  chapters  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  (430  nurses);1  255  tuber- 
culosis associations  (433  nurses);  330  insur- 
ance companies'  services  (537  nurses);  and 
232  other  non-official  agencies  (944  nurses). 
Of  the  3,072  counties  in  the  country  1,081 
had  nursing  service  available  for  the  entire 
area  and  372  for  part  of  the  area,  leaving 
1,619  totally  unprovided  for.  The  United 
States  Census  of  1930  had  reported  2,942 
"female  trained  nurses  working  in  industry." 
With  the  latter  included  and  also  the  nurses 
who  were  connected  with  out-patient  depart- 
ments and  clinics,  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  approximately  20,000  public  health 
nurses  in  the  country. 

Public  health  nursing  is  now  regarded  as  a 
community  service,  available  for  all  groups, 
and  therefore  supported  by  the  community. 
Such  support  is  received  in  a  variety  of  ways: 
from  taxation,  from  contributions— directly 
or  through  community  chests— from  patients' 


1  For  figures  for  1934  see  American  National 
Red  Cross. 


fees,  from  business  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions for  maintaining  service  for  their  em- 
ployes, and  from  contractual  payments  by 
certain  insurance  companies  to  public  health 
nursing  organizations,  covering  services  given 
to  the  companies'  industrial  policyholders. 

The  increasing  recognition  in  recent  years 
that  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  health 
of  the  community  rests  with  the  official,  tax- 
supported  health  agency — usually  the  local 
department  of  health — has  brought  about  a 
much  closer  relationship  between  public 
health  nursing  services  conducted  under  pri- 
vate and  public  auspices.  Sometimes  sections 
of  the  program,  or  the  entire  program,  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  official  agency.  In 
other  cases  an  agency  has  asked  the  private 
association  to  assume  the  responsibility,  and 
has  paid  for  the  service.  A  third  arrange- 
ment has  been  a  jointly  administered  and 
jointly  financed  service.  A  steadily  increas- 
ing share  of  the  program  is  carried  on  under 
public  auspices  and  supported  by  taxation. 
From  recent  figures  it  is  estimated  that  66 
per  cent  of  the  public  health  nurses  are  paid 
from  public  funds,  being  employed  either  in 
public  agencies  or  in  private  agencies  through 
grants  of  public  funds. 

Fees 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  customary  for 
organizations  supported  in  part  or  wholly  by 
private  funds  to  charge  a  fee  for  certain 
services,  particularly  for  the  bedside  care  of 
patients.  These  services,  however,  are  given 
without  charge  when  patients  are  unable  to 
pay.  The  rate,  which  varies  from  75  cents  to 
$1.00,  is  usually  based  upon  the  average  cost 
of  visits. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  the  extent  and  use- 
fulness of  public  health  nursing,  non-official 
agencies  have  begun  to  organize  an  "appoint- 
ment service"  on  an  hourly  basis.  It  is 
usually  paid  for  and  its  fees  are  generally 
somewhat  above  the  cost,  ranging  from  $1.50 
to  $2.00  for  the  first  hour,  with  a  smaller 
charge  for  each  half-hour  thereafter.  Some 
effort  has  been  made  by  official  agencies  to 
charge  fees  when  bedside  service  is  given  but 
the  extent  of  the  practice  is  almost  negligible. 
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Ordinarily  bedside  nursing  by  official  agen- 
cies is  confined  to  the  indigent. 

While  there  is  at  present  a  definite  trend 
toward  a  generalized  program— with  but  one 
nurse  carrying  the  public  health  nursing  re- 
sponsibility in  any  given  family,  no  matter 
what  the  presenting  problem  may  be— the 
older  system  still  prevails  in  many  communi- 
ties, several  types  of  nurses  working  under 
different  administrative  units  or  even  under 
the  same  unit.  The  most  frequent  forms  of 
specialized  service  are  shown  by  their  names: 
maternity  nursing,  infancy  nursing,  preschool 
nursing  (these  three  being  often  combined 
in  a  general  child  health  program),  school 
nursing,  tuberculosis  nursing,  and  industrial 
nursing. 

Since  studies  and  demonstrations  have 
apparently  proved  that  it  is  both  more  eco- 
nomical and  effective  to  have  but  one  public 
health  nurse  carry  all  activities  in  a  given 
family,  specialized  services  are  more  and 
more  being  generalized,  and  there  is  a  ten- 
dency for  separate  agencies  to  combine  so  that 
there  may  be  but  one  such  agency  in  a  com- 
munity. Specialized  supervisors  are,  how- 
ever, often  added  to  a  general  staff  to  act  as 
consultants  and  to  insure  the  adequate  de- 
velopment of  different  aspects  of  the  service. 
Nurses  in  rural  areas  or  small  communities 
usually  provide  a  generalized  service. 

Personnel  and  Studies 

The  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing  was  organized  in  1912  to 
promote  and  develop  public  health  nursing 
through  services  to  individuals  and  local, 
state,  and  national  agencies  concerned  with 
this  field,  and  through  the  development  of 
standards  for  the  work  and  workers.  To  be 
eligible  for  nurse  membership  an  applicant 
must  have  graduated  from  a  training  school 
for  nurses  connected  with  a  hospital  having 
a  daily  average  of  50  patients  or  more.  Prior 
to  January  1,  1935,  the  requirement  specified 
only  30  patients.  It  is  hoped  by  leaders  in  the 
field  that  this  change  will  guarantee  higher 
standards  of  work.  Because  of  reductions 
during  the  depression— in  salaries,  vacations, 
sick  leave,  and  so  forth— there  has  been  a 


natural  tendency  to  use  personnel  that  is  less 
well  qualified. 

The  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing  acts  as  an  accrediting  agency 
for  the  15  educational  institutions  which  offer 
postgraduate  public  health  nursing  courses. 
Through  its  Education  Committee  it  also 
suggests  courses  for  undergraduate  nurses  in 
public  health  nursing.  Aid  in  obtaining 
qualified  nurses  is  given  by  the  Joint  Voca- 
tional Service.  The  National  Organization  is 
represented  on  the  governing  board  and  com- 
mittees of  this  agency  and  contributes  to  its 
financial  support. 

Public  health  nursing  has  been  considered 
in  the  studies  of  the  Committee  on  the  Costs 
of  Medical  Care,  in  the  demonstrations  made 
by  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  in  New  York 
State,  and  in  the  research  carried  on  for  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection.  The  most  extensive  studies, 
however,  are  those  made  by  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  cov- 
ering principles,  practices,  costs,  salaries, 
Negro  nursing,  industrial  nursing,  and  spe- 
cific needs  of  the  work.  The  Organization's 
most  recent  study,  published  in  1934,  was  a 
comprehensive  Survey  of  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing, Administration,  and  Practice  {infra  cit.). 

Results  of  the  Depression 

Public  health  nursing  has  been  vitally 
affected  by  the  depression  in  several  different 
ways.  Like  medical  care,  bedside  service  to 
relief  clients  is  provided  for  through  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration. Usually  this  service  is  given  by 
organized  public  health  nursing  associations 
which  are  paid  on  a  visit  basis  out  of  emer- 
gency relief  funds.  However,  as  part  of  the 
work  relief  program  for  the  unemployed 
many  thousands  of  nurses  have  been  assigned 
to  public  health  nursing  agencies  throughout 
the  country  and  to  special  health  projects. 

From  all  sources  except  these  relief  funds, 
income  to  private  nursing  agencies  has  been 
reduced  during  the  depression.  Included  are 
fees  from  patients,  contributions,  payments 
by  insurance  companies  and  industrial  cor- 
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porations,  interest  on  endowments  and  lega- 
cies, and  finally — in  the  case  of  organizations 
receiving  such  assistance — general  public  sub- 
sidies. At  this  writing  figures  for  1934  are  not 
available.  For  1933,  in  comparison  with 
1932,  contributions  decreased  9  per  cent  and 
earnings— largely  from  fees— fell  off  19  per 
cent.  The  reduction  in  total  expenditures,  11 
per  cent,  was  greater  than  in  the  official 
agencies  where  it  was  but  7  per  cent. 

With  decreasing  funds  and  therefore  smaller 
staffs  there  have  been  significant  changes  in 
program.  More  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  teaching  some  member  in  each  family 
how  to  provide  the  needed  care  and  in  giving 
general  instruction  in  relation  to  health  liv- 
ing. In  order  to  cover  the  field  more  thor- 
oughly fewer  visits  have  been  made  to  more 
people.  To  the  same  end  conferences  and 
similar  groups  have  been  more  extensively 
used.  Because  of  apparently  new  needs  a  few 
additional  services  have  been  added,  such  as 
communicable  disease  nursing,  care  of  dia- 
betics, and  the  establishment  of  infant  and 
preschool  clinics.  One  of  the  regrettable 
modifications  of  the  program  is  the  neces- 
sarily larger  proportion  of  time  given  by 
private  agencies  to  bedside  care,  with 
correspondingly  less  time  to  health  super- 
vision. 

As  the  depression  has  advanced  health 
departments  and  boards  of  education  have 
assumed  greater  responsibilities  for  health 
supervision  and  less  for  material  relief.  A 
more  definite  trend  has  also  been  apparent 
toward  consolidation  of  services.  This  is 
indirectly  a  result  of  the  depression  but  it  is 
more  directly  attributable  to  the  recent  survey 
of  public  health  nursing  which  recommended 
that  step. 

The  problems  which  public  health  nursing 
faces  today  are  to  attain  and  retain  a  high 
standard  of  performance  through  the  employ- 
ment of  well-qualified  nurses,  to  increase  its 
educational  and  professional  requirements, 
to  obtain  a  realignment  and  restoration  of 
budgets  and  necessary  programs,  and  to 
stimulate  public  support  so  that  the  agencies, 
public  and  private,  may  give  adequate  serv- 
ice to  the  community. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH,  STATE  AGENCIES.1 
All  48  states  have  public  health  organiza- 
tions.2 States  such  as  Nevada,  North  Dakota, 
and  Wyoming  have  only  three  or  four  full- 
time  employes,  whereas  in  the  states  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 
the  yearly  expenditures  of  the  state  health 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  Public 
Health. 

2  For  a  list  of  state  health  departments,  with 
their  bureaus  or  other  administrative  divisions 
related  to  social  work,  see  State  Agencies- 
Public. 
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services  exceed  a  million  dollars  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  employes.1 

The  plan  of  organization  varies,  six  states 
having  public  health  councils  whose  duties 
are  advisory  and  thirty-three  having  boards 
of  health  which  are  supervisory,  while  three 
states — Idaho,  Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma — 
have  neither  advisory  councils  nor  boards.  In 
most  instances  the  members  of  state  boards 
are  appointed  by  the  governors,  but  a  few 
states  follow  other  plans.  In  Alabama,  for 
example,  they  are  selected  by  the  State 
Medical  Society.  It  is  exceptional,  however, 
to  find  two  states  with  identical  procedures. 
The  terms  of  service  vary  from  two  to  seven 
years,  four-year  or  six-year  periods  being  cus- 
tomary. 

Health  appropriations  in  each  state  are 
made  by  the  legislature  to  the  state  board  or 
department  of  health.  The  amounts  vary 
widely  but  generally  are  influenced  by  wealth, 
population,  educational  advancement,  and 
interest  in  public  health,  and  by  the  nature 
of  the  health  organization  of  the  state, 
whether  it  is  decentralized— with  city  or 
county  departments  carrying  on  substantially 
all  of  the  health  activities  of  their  areas— or 
centralized— with  a  large  share  of  the  local 
health  work  in  the  hands  of  the  state  depart- 
ment through  its  field  or  district  representa- 
tives. The  average  annual  per  capita  appro- 
priation for  public  health  in  the  48  states  in 
1930  was  only  12  cents. 

The  state  health  officer's  title— commis- 
sioner, secretary,  director,  and  so  forth— and 
his  eligibility  requirements  vary.  In  38 
states  he  must  be  a  legally  qualified  physi- 
cian. The  selection  of  the  state  health  officer 
rests  with  the  state  board  of  health  in  22 
states,  in  24  with  the  governor,  and  in  26 
states,  when  elected,  he  automatically  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  state  board.  Except- 
ing Arizona  and  Nevada,  all  states  now  claim 
to  have  their  health  officers  serving  on  a 
full-time  basis.  Salaries  range  from  $2,500  in 
Nevada  to  $12,000  in  New  York,  the  average 
being  $5,665. 

1  The  statistical  and  other  information  con- 
tained in  this  article  concerning  the  organization 
of  state  health  departments  is  in  the  main  based 
on  replies  to  questionnaires  received  in  1930. 


State  health  departments  in  most  states 
supply  administrative  leadership  and  tech- 
nical service  in  epidemiology,  vital  statistics, 
diagnostic  laboratory,  and  sanitary  engineer- 
ing to  local  communities  outside  of  cities, 
making  use  for  that  purpose  of  the  official 
local  health  agencies.  See  Public  Health, 
Local  Agencies.  Only  three  or  four  states 
are  unable  to  render  all  these  services.  At 
least  half  the  state  departments  have  one  or 
more  additional  technical  services,  such  as 
child  hygiene,  public  health  nursing,  public 
health  education,  food  and  drugs,  industrial 
hygiene,  mental  hygiene,  registration  of  phy- 
sicians and  nurses,  and  so  forth.  The  more 
widely  developed  of  these  services  are  de- 
scribed in  the  sections  which  follow.1 

Preventable  Diseases 

Approximately  forty  states  have  divisions 
or  bureaus  of  preventable  diseases  within 
the  health  department.  They  seek  to  obtain 
information  promptly  as  to  the  prevalence 
and  distribution  of  the  various  preventable 
diseases.  Consultant  service  and  co-operation 
are  usually  supplied  to  local  health  agencies 
upon  their  request,  but  the  state  department 
does  not  administer  control  measures  unless 
the  local  authorities  fail  to  function.  In  the 
absence  of  a  local  health  agency  the  state,  of 
course,  has  to  assume  full  responsibility. 
Twenty-one  states  have  separate  divisions 
for  venereal  diseases  and  14  have  divisions 
specifically  for  tuberculosis.  The  administra- 
tion of  state  tuberculosis  hospitals  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  state  health  departments 
in  9  states,  and  in  27  it  is  vested  in  other 
boards  or  commissions. 

Vital  Statistics 

Because  of  its  close  relation  to  public 
health  the  responsibility  for  vital  statistics- 
covering  births,  deaths,  and  sickness— is  or- 
dinarily in  the  hands  of  health  departments, 
state  and  local.  All  state  health  departments 
collect,  analyze,  and  usually  publish  morbid- 
ity statistics.  The  work  is  done  either  by 
the  division  of  vital  statistics  or  of  com- 

1  For  particulars  regarding  these  services  see 
Ferrell  and  others,  infra  cit.,  particularly  pp. 
55-150. 
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municable  diseases,  or  by  both  in  co-opera- 
tion. The  data  must  be  immediately  avail- 
able for  the  guidance  of  the  latter.  With  the 
exception  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  secre- 
tary of  state  is  responsible,  these  departments 
also  collect,  classify,  and  in  some  instances 
publish  the  birth  and  death  statistics.  The 
registration  area  for  births  and  deaths  now 
embraces  the  entire  country,  and  in  the 
national  government  the  vital  statistics  serv- 
ice is  a  function  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
(Department  of  Commerce),  whereas  the 
morbidity  registration  service,  which  is  grow- 
ing slowly,  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  See  Vital  and  Health  Statis- 
tics in  the  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

Diagnostic  Laboratories,  and  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering 
Forty-seven  state  health  departments — 
all  except  Wyoming— supply  diagnostic  lab- 
oratory service  for  communicable  diseases  to 
doctors  and  health  officers.  As  a  rule  the 
state  laboratories  also  make  bacteriological 
and  chemical  examinations  as  to  the  quality 
of  water  and  milk,  and  of  sewage  in  connec- 
tion with  the  prevention  of  stream  pollution. 
Several  laboratories  manufacture  biologicals 
and  23  report  research  work.  In  practically 
all  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  the 
drinking  water  is  safe,  and  the  same  can  be 
said  for  the  milk  sold  in  cities  and  larger 
towns.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  work  of 
sanitary  engineers  who  are  employed  in  all 
but  three  of  the  states.  In  many  sections  of 
the  country  their  work  has  contributed  to 
the  virtual  elimination  of  typhoid  fever  and 
other  enteric  diseases.  Sanitary  disposal  of 
sewage  is  a  part  of  this  service,  which  also  has 
supervision  of  water  bottling,  the  ice  indus- 
try, various  types  of  camping  grounds,  swim- 
ming pools,  and  roadside  water  supplies.  In 
certain  states  the  division  of  sanitary  engi- 
neering supervises  inspection  of  dairies  and 
milk  products. 

Child  Hygiene 

In    27   states   special    divisions   of   child 
hygiene  have  been  created,  these  frequently 


covering  maternal  and  infant  welfare  also.  In 
10  states  there  are  divisions  of  child  hygiene 
and  public  health  nursing,  and  in  9  states 
child  hygiene  activities  are  embraced  in  divi- 
sions of  maternity  and  infancy  welfare. 
Among  the  services  rendered  by  child  hygiene 
divisions  the  following  may  be  enumerated: 
medical  examination  of  children  for  physical 
defects;  immunization,  if  possible,  in  the  pre- 
school period  against  such  diseases  as  small- 
pox, diphtheria,  and  typhoid  fever;  clinics 
for  correction  of  eye,  dental,  and  other  phys- 
ical defects;  removal  of  adenoids  and  dis- 
eased tonsils;  education  as  to  diet,  exercise, 
and  health  protection ;  safeguarding  the  water, 
air,  milk,  and  other  foods;  and  recognizing 
early  any  evidence  of  disease,  such  as  tuber- 
culosis, for  which  treatment  should  be  insti- 
tuted. See  Preschool  Children  and  School 
Health  Work. 

Maternity  and  Infancy  Welfare 

Health  authorities  and  public  opinion  have 
been  aroused  by  the  needlessly  high  maternal 
and  infant  mortality  rates  in  this  country. 
The  federal  appropriations  for  1921  to  1929 
of  a  million  dollars  or  more  a  year,  which 
were  expended  largely  through  the  state 
departments,  stimulated  additional  appro- 
priations by  state  and  local  governments. 
The  combined  funds  were  applied  toward 
expanding  the  general  health  services  in  the 
states  and  counties,  but  with  the  understand- 
ing that  emphasis  would  be  given  to  activities 
designed  to  improve  the  maternal  and  in- 
fancy situation.  Clinics  were  organized,  and 
expectant  mothers  were  given  medical  ex- 
aminations and  instructed  as  to  diet,  exercise, 
rest,  and  so  forth.  Urine  examinations  and 
tests  of  blood  pressure  were  made.  Any 
threatening  conditions  found  were  cared  for. 
More  regular  and  continuous  care  by  physi- 
cians was  encouraged,  and  in  turn  the  physi- 
cians were  urged  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  service  before,  during,  and  following 
confinement.  Nurses  from  local  health  de- 
partments visited  and  instructed  expectant 
mothers,  and  after  confinement  instructions 
were  given  in  the  home  for  the  care  of  both 
mother  and  baby.    Midwives  were  required 
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to  register,  and  classes  for  their  instruction 
were  organized  and  attendance  was  required. 
Each  one  had  to  provide  herself  with  a 
suitable  kit,  to  call  a  physician  when  any 
abnormal  condition  was  encountered,  and  to 
make  reports  of  her  cases.  Many  of  the  more 
ignorant  and  incompetent  midwives  were 
denied  permits.  The  federal  appropriation 
to  aid  this  work  was  discontinued  in  1929, 
and  it  has  since  been  curtailed  also  as  a 
result  of  the  depression.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  curtailment  is  only  temporary,  for 
practically  all  state  and  local  health  depart- 
ments now  regard  maternal  and  infancy  wel- 
fare work  as  a  basic  part  of  the  public  health 
program.1  See  Maternal  and  Infant  Hy- 
giene. 

Public  Health  Nursing 

The  advances  made  in  public  health  nurs- 
ing in  America  are  distinctive  and  the  de- 
velopment is  quite  recent.  Nine  state  health 
departments  have  divisions  of  public  health 
nursing,  19  combine  the  work  with  child 
hygiene  or  with  maternity  and  infancy  divi- 
sions, and  18  include  it  under  child  hygiene. 
In  a  minority  of  states  the  greater  portion  of 
the  state  funds  for  public  health  nurses  is 
supplied  through  the  county  health  depart- 
ments. All  the  more  progressive  states  have 
one  or  more  chief  nurses  or  supervisors  who 
function,  as  do  other  technical  staff  members, 
in  supplying  consultant  service  to  the  local 
health  departments,  in  some  instances  on 
invitation  and  in  others  by  a  supervisory 
relationship.  A  few  states  have  a  centralized 
nursing  service.  That  is,  the  state  personnel 
does  not  operate  with  and  through  the  local 
health  agencies.  See  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing. 

1  Since  this  article  was  prepared  the  President's 
Committee  on  Economic  Security  reported,  on 
January  17,  1935,  in  favor  of  a  plan,  which  the 
President  approved,  for  additional  federal  aid  to 
states  for  child  and  maternal  health  services,  par- 
ticularly in  rural  areas.  To  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations, Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  imme- 
diately introduced  a  bill  known  as  the  "  Economic 
Security  "  bill.  For  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion in  relation  to  federal  aid  for  general  purposes 
to  state  and  local  public  health  agencies,  see  foot- 
note in  Public  Health,  p.  357. 


Other  Divisions 

In  17  states  there  are  separate  divisions  or 
bureaus  of  public  health  education,  but  in 
most  other  states  the  work  is  not  separately 
organized.  The  range  of  activities  includes 
regular  press  service,  syndicated  articles, 
bulletins,  graphic  matter,  posters,  films,  lan- 
tern slides,  and  so  forth.  See  Health 
Education. 

Connecticut  and  Louisiana  are  the  only 
states  which  have  divisions  of  mental  hygiene 
in  their  health  departments,  but  independent 
state  departments  of  mental  hygiene  or  mental 
diseases  exist  in  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  York.  Most  states  have  hospitals 
for  the  insane  and  for  epileptics  and  many 
have  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  but  with 
the  exception  of  Georgia  these  are  not  under 
the  administration  of  the  departments  of 
health.  See  Mental  Deficiency,  Mental 
Diseases,  and  Mental  Hygiene. 

The  state  health  departments  of  Connecti- 
cut, Indiana,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio  include 
divisions  of  industrial  hygiene.  Many  of  the 
larger  industrial  corporations  independently 
supply  medical  and  hygienic  services  to  their 
employes,  but  aid  and  stimulation  to  this 
work  by  a  division  of  the  state  health  depart- 
ment has  proved  wholesome.  See  Person- 
nel Administration  in  Industry. 

Food  and  drug  laws  are  enforced  in  18 
states  by  departments  of  agriculture,  and  in 
19  states  by  the  health  departments,  in  12  of 
which  separate  bureaus  have  been  created. 
Six  health  departments  have  special  food  and 
drug  laboratories  (California,  Indiana,  Kan- 
sas, Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  and  Montana) 
and  New  Jersey  operates  a  laboratory  boat 
for  oyster  investigations.  Responsibility  for 
the  quality  of  milk  rests  sometimes  with 
state  health  or  agriculture  departments, 
sometimes  with  local  health  authorities,  and 
in  some  cases  the  responsibility  is  divided. 
Available  data  regarding  the  enforcement  of 
narcotic  laws  are  limited.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment prosecutes  many  cases.  Pennsyl- 
vania alone  has  in  its  health  department  a 
separate  bureau  of  narcotic  drug  control.  See 
Drug  Addiction  in  the  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  1929. 
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Relationship  between  State  and  Local  Health 
Services 

The  relationship  between  state  and  local 
health  services  varies  widely.  Usually,  if  the 
local  health  agency  fails  to  function— whether 
city,  county,  or  township— particularly  dur- 
ing an  emergency,  the  state  health  officer 
may  assume  charge  of  the  situation,  do  what 
to  him  seems  necessary,  and  require  the  local 
government  to  pay  the  cost.  In  general,  the 
state  exercises  only  slight  control  over  city 
health  service.  Likewise,  when  a  county 
health  department  is  adequately  financed 
and  staffed,  the  state  finds  it  unnecessary  to 
supply  personnel  to  carry  on  the  routine 
work,  but  on  request  it  will  supply  expert 
consultant  service  to  local  agencies.  But 
since  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  can  furnish  the 
community  more  continuous  and  intensive 
service  than  the  state  could  supply,  the  trend 
has  been  for  the  state  to  have  a  partnership 
arrangement  with  the  local  government  for 
financing  its  health  service.  This  plan  places 
responsibility  on  the  local  health  department, 
but  at  the  same  time  allows  state  leadership. 
In  the  southern  states,  where  county  health 
departments  have  been  most  extensively  de- 
veloped, this  co-operative  arrangement  be- 
tween state  and  local  health  authorities  has 
worked  very  satisfactorily.  Where  the  town- 
ship is  the  unit  of  local  government,  as  in 
New  England,  the  state  usually  does  more 
local  work  than  where  the  county  is  the  unit. 
See  Public  Health,  Local  Agencies. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  size  of  the 
local  units,  both  town  and  county,  is  ordi- 
narily too  small  for  efficient  health  adminis- 
tration. A  movement  is  accordingly  under 
way  to  consolidate  local  units  into  districts, 
each  having  at  least  50,000  inhabitants  in 
rural  areas  and  100,000  in  populous  areas, 
and  to  employ  trained  administrators  for 
general  matters  and  professionally  trained 
personnel  for  the  educational,  health,  and 
social  welfare  services.  By  the  co-ordinated 
planning  and  operation  thus  made  possible  it 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  economies  in 
many  directions  and  increased  efficiency  of 
services  in  each  of  these  related  fields.  If 
this  plan  is  widely  adopted,  the  state  will 


assume  responsibility  for  the  administrative 
leadership  and  for  technical  consultation 
services.  This  change,  while  doubtless  under 
way,  will  advance  slowly,  but  it  will  do 
much  to  solve  the  problems  of  rural  and 
town  health  service. 

The  principle  of  financial  aid  by  states  to 
their  local  units  has  been  widely  adopted  in 
health,  as  in  education  and  social  welfare 
services.  It  is  based  upon  the  state's  respon- 
sibility for  guaranteeing  minimum  standards, 
upon  the  desire  to  stimulate  local  responsi- 
bility and  to  satisfy  pride  in  local  self- 
government,  and  upon  the  advantage  derived 
from  state  leadership  in  more  or  less  uniform 
policies  and  procedures.  Moreover  it  seems 
to  be  easier  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  if 
both  state  and  local  treasuries  are  drawn 
upon.  Stabilizing  the  work  is  an  added 
advantage  of  state  aid  because  the  personnel 
to  some  extent  is  freed  from  pressure  or 
embarrassment  from  political  sources.  The 
share  of  the  cost  of  county  health  work  borne 
by  the  state  varies  from  10  per  cent  to  more 
than  50  per  cent.  Most  states  share  to  the 
extent  of  from  20  per  cent  to  40  per  cent. 
States  seldom  share  in  financing  municipal 
health  departments.  Financial  participation 
by  the  state  tends  to  hasten  the  time  when 
suitable  eligibility  standards  for  professional 
personnel  can  be  enforced. 
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PUBLIC  OUTDOOR  RELIEF.  See  Public 
Relief. 

PUBLIC  RELIEF1  in  the  United  States 
dates  from  colonial  times,  but  it  has  never 
been  accepted  in  American  thought  as  an 
important  function  of  government.  While 
public  opinion  has  demanded  and  obtained 
steadily  higher  standards  of  service  in  educa- 
tion, public  health — and  later  in  the  care  of 
children,  the  insane,  and  even  adult  offenders 
— little  interest  has  been  shown  traditionally 
in  public  relief  to  the  poor.  Within  the  pres- 
ent generation,  and  particularly  since  1932, 
this  attitude  has  been  greatly  modified  as 
public  consciousness  has  awakened  to  the 
insecurity  which  accompanies  the  modern 
wage  earner's  struggle  for  existence.  Private 
family  welfare  societies  pioneered  in  giving 
skilled  consideration  to  the  needs  of  socially 
and  economically  handicapped  persons  when 
faced  with  the  demands  of  the  present  highly- 
complex  society,  and  a  few  public  relief  agen- 
cies, after  the  World  War  years,  began  to 
follow  along  the  same  path.  The  "emergency" 
needs  arising  from  the  economic  depression 
have  greatly  hastened  this  development,  al- 
though basically  the  American  tradition  has 
remained  unchanged  that  in  normal  times 
public  relief  is  an  obligation  necessary  for 
only  a  small  group  who  are  responsible  for 
their  own  plight. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  outline 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


the  history  of  public  relief  prior  to  1932,  to 
discuss  its  relationship  to  private  relief,  to 
indicate  briefly  the  changes  caused  by  the 
extensive  developments  of  unemployment 
relief  during  the  depression— a  subject  much 
more  fully  discussed  under  Unemployment 
Relief — and  finally  to  review  the  proposals 
for  future  readjustment  in  these  fields. 

The  Pre-Depression  Period 

Public  relief  was  introduced  into  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  as  part  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment borrowed  from  England.  British  ex- 
perience over  the  centuries  had  been  resolved, 
in  1601,  into  a  code  of  "poor  laws"  upon 
which  the  welfare  system  of  this  country  was 
founded.  This  code,  as  applied  in  England, 
placed  the  responsibility  for  care  of  the  "im- 
potent poor"  upon  the  smallest  local  sub- 
divisions of  government,  charging  them  with 
the  duty  of  building  almshouses  and  work- 
houses where  the  problems  of  dependency 
could  be  dealt  with  in  direct  and  summary 
fashion.  In  the  following  century,  this  pro- 
vision was  modified  by  authorizing  the  pay- 
ment of  allowances  to  families  in  their  own 
homes,  a  form  of  aid  which  came  to  be  known 
as  "outdoor  relief"  because  not  given  within 
the  walls  of  institutions.  When  the  colonies, 
and  later  the  states,  copied  these  English 
developments,  they  made  their  local  sub- 
divisions of  government  responsible  for  the 
task,  and  confined  it  to  those  who  had  lived 
within  their  subdivisions  long  enough  to  have 
acquired  "legal  settlement" — a  concept  also 
transplanted  from  the  mother  country.  These 
early  poor  laws  reflected  the  impatience  felt 
toward  dependent  members  of  the  com- 
munity; they  were  generally  called  "pauper" 
laws,  were  administered  by  "overseers  of  the 
poor,"  and  were  calculated  to  discourage 
applications  for  aid  from  all  save  those  whose 
last  resources,  including  pride,  had  vanished. 
These  laws  fixed  upon  relatives  a  legal  obli- 
gation to  help  their  next  of  kin,  counted 
heavily  upon  self-help  of  the  type  for  which 
a  pioneer  society  afforded  ample  opportunity, 
and  took  little  cognizance  of  the  after-effects 
of  their  own  inadequacies.  As  long  as  a  fron- 
tier existed  beyond  which  the  economic  fail- 
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ures  could  push  in  search  of  a  new  chance, 
the  harshness  of  these  early  laws  caused  no 
concern  among  the  middle  classes  and  well- 
to-do  members  of  society.  It  was  not  until  the 
present  generation  that  the  American  people 
realized  that  this  easy  way  out  had  become 
closed,  and  found  themselves  confronted  by 
a  situation  new  to  them  and  calling  for  real- 
istic handling. 

With  responsibility  for  the  alleviation  of 
distress  placed  upon  minor  local  officers,  and 
because  of  public  apathy  toward  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  and  welfare,  public  relief 
began  quite  early  to  develop  marked  abuses 
of  administration.  Untrained  and  unsuper- 
vised "overseers"  found  it  easier  sometimes 
to  give  than  to  withhold  aid,  and,  if  politically 
ambitious,  to  give  it  freely  where  it  would  do 
the  most  good  to  the  giver.  In  other  cases 
meager  appropriations  for  relief  or  antipathy 
to  the  principle  of  public  aid  resulted  in 
wholly  inadequate  grants  where  need  was 
well-established.  In  the  large  cities  of  the 
eastern  seaboard,  these  abuses  had  become  so 
pronounced  by  the  third  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  two  important  develop- 
ments occurred.  In  Brooklyn  all  public  out- 
door relief  was  peremptorily  discontinued  in 
1878,  at  a  time  when  about  one-tenth  of  the 
population  was  on  the  relief  rolls.  Philadel- 
phia took  a  similar  step  in  the  following  year; 
and  Baltimore,  Kansas  City,  New  York  City, 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  Washington 
soon  did  likewise.  The  other  development 
was  the  charity  organization  movement,  with 
its  emphasis  on  friendly  visiting,  individual- 
ization, and  rehabilitation.  See  Family  Wel- 
fare Work. 

The  early"  charity  organizationists"  heart- 
ily detested  the  outdoor  relief  methods  of  their 
day  and  fought  uncompromisingly  to  eradi- 
cate that  form  of  public  relief.  Some  of  them 
argued  that  the  government's  proper  role  was 
that  of  relief  through  institutional  or  "in- 
door" care,  and  that  only  private  charity, 
because  of  its  ability  to  adapt  treatment  to 
needs,  should  undertake  to  relieve  families 
in  their  homes.  This  view  met  with  general 
acceptance  and  approval  among  the  leaders 
of  thought  of  those  days,  and  the  charity  or- 


ganization movement  flourished  as  outdoor 
relief  fell  into  greater  disrepute. 

But  by  the  end  of  the  century  it  was  ap- 
parent that  public  outdoor  relief,  instead  of 
drying  up  as  private  efforts  were  extended, 
was  in  fact  increasing  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  except  where  it  had  been  entirely  dis- 
continued. Every  town,  village,  and  town- 
ship had  its  poor  relief  officers  who  distrib- 
uted large  sums  to  their  many  applicants. 
By  1915  the  situation  had  convinced  private 
relief  workers  that  destructive  condemnation 
of  public  aid  was  futile  and  had  caused  them 
to  seek  reform  of  the  system.  At  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion in  that  year  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett  de- 
clared: "We  have  reached  a  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  this  form  of  aid.  Its  use  is  in- 
creasing .  .  .  The  time  has  come  for  a 
campaign  everywhere,  vigorous,  persevering, 
for  better  administration  of  public  relief  in 
homes— as  an  expression  of  the  place  which  a 
community  has  reached  in  good  government, 
knowledge  and  neighborliness."1  The  newer 
point  of  view  which  this  statement  expressed 
was  less  strong  at  the  beginning  in  the  east- 
ern cities  than  it  was  in  the  middle  west, 
particularly  in  Chicago  where  early  experi- 
ence with  a  mothers'  aid  law  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  socialized  administration  of 
public  relief  in  a  particular  field. 

One  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the  sociali- 
zation of  public  relief  by  the  infiltration  of 
trained  private  social  workers  into  executive 
positions  occurred  in  Denver  in  1913.  Other 
cities  felt  the  impact  of  this  example  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  the  period  from 
1913  to  1917  was  marked  by  considerable 
progress  toward  the  new  ideal. 

I  nsomecities  of  the  middle  west  compromise 
arrangements  were  worked  out  on  the  Iowa 
Plan  or,  as  it  was  called  in  some  quarters,  the 
Ohio  Plan.  These  arrangements  provided  for 
the  administration,  through  private  agen- 
cies, of  public  relief  funds  in  lieu  of  govern- 
ment-administered outdoor  relief.  Where 
such  plans  were  put  into  operation,  as  in 
Cleveland  and  other  Ohio  cities  and  in  the 
rural  counties  of  Iowa,  the  outdoor  relief 
1  See  Brackett,  infra  cit. 
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officers  either  abdicated  their  functions,  be- 
coming merely  disbursing  officers  for  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  by  the  private 
groups,  or  the  executive  of  the  private  so- 
ciety was  made  also  the  public  relief  official. 
Often  a  division  was  made  between  the  types 
of  cases  which  were  considered  proper  charges 
upon  the  taxpayers  and  those  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  were  thought  to  be  out- 
side public  jurisdiction  and  hence  objects  of 
private  charity. 

The  World  War  years  brought  new  impetus 
to  family  relief  through  private  agencies  in 
the  development  of  home  service  by  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  to  the  families 
of  men  in  the  American  army.  The  War 
Chests  of  1917  and  1918  and  the  community 
chest  movement  of  the  immediately  following 
years  emphasized  the  need  for  private  funds, 
and  since  the  family  welfare  societies  were 
the  cornerstone  agencies  of  most  chests  the 
public  came  to  think  of  relief  as  a  private 
rather  than  a  public  function.  Public  relief, 
therefore,  just  at  the  time  when  it  was  begin- 
ning to  win  the  support  of  social  workers, 
suffered  an  eclipse  in  public  estimation. 

From  the  close  of  the  World  War  until 
1932  the  private  agencies  associated  with  the 
newly  developing  chests  found  themselves 
assuming  an  impossible  burden  of  home  re- 
lief; they  accordingly  renewed  their  efforts  to 
"socialize"  the  public  departments  in  order 
that  a  part  of  this  burden  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter  without  detriment  to  the 
client  families.  It  was  felt  that  with  qualified 
persons  in  charge  of  the  relief  departments, 
public  aid  could  be  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  sound  principles  of  social  work,  and 
need  not  be  subject  to  the  old  abuses.  Accord- 
ingly, one  of  the  major  objectives  of  social 
work  during  the  "twenties "  was  the  strength- 
ening of  public  relief  wherever  opportunity 
arose.  Slight  progress  was  made  toward  this 
objective,  however,  for  the  public  still  feared 
the  extension  of  public  aid  on  any  consider- 
able scale. 

The  work  of  community  chests  and  private 
agencies  was  so  much  in  the  public  eye  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1918  to  1932  that  the  im- 
pression became  quite  general  that  most  of 


the  relief  in  the  country  was  being  supplied 
from  private  funds.  This  impression  was 
shown  to  be  erroneous  in  1931  when  Hurlin 
and  Geddes,  infra  cit.,  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  81 
cities,  reported  that  during  1929-1930  pub- 
lic funds  in  those  cities  supplied  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  total  outdoor  relief.  This 
large  share  of  the  burden  was  carried  by  pub- 
lic agencies,  it  will  be  noticed,  before  any 
large  expansion  due  to  unemployment  relief 
had  taken  place.  With  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  state  and  federal  aid  during  1932, 
1933,  and  1934,  the  public  share  increased 
until  in  August,  1934,  it  was  98.0  per  cent  of 
the  total.1 

While  general  outdoor  relief  was  going 
through  the  developments  outlined  above, 
other  events  were  occurring  which  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  function  of  govern- 
ment in  welfare  administration.  Though 
public  sentiment  was  apathetic  toward  the 
poor  in  general,  it  became  somewhat  aroused 
in  relation  to  several  specially  appealing 
classifications  of  dependents— the  aged,  the 
blind,  veterans,  and  dependent  children — 
and  significant  consideration  of  their  needs 
was  obtained  at  the  hands  of  state  legislators. 
The  promoters  of  special  laws  for  these 
groups  usually  succeeded  in  having  definite, 
regular  amounts  of  assistance  prescribed  in 
the  acts,  and  in  specifying  that  some  agency 
other  than  the  then  usually  discredited  poor- 
law  officials  should  be  made  responsible  for 
the  administration.  These' types  of  category 
relief  were  sometimes  referred  to  as  "pen- 
sions," and  their  development,  particularly 
in  the  form  of  mothers'  aid  laws,  had  a 
marked  influence  upon  public  opinion  in  re- 
lation to  relief  through  governmental  agencies. 

Laws  providing  for  special  relief  to  the 
blind — usually  in  very  small  grants — have 
been  in  force  for  many  years,  and  at  present 
exist  in  25  states.  See  the  Blind.2  Mothers' 
aid  laws,  beginning  in  1911,  now  exist  in  45 
states  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    See 

1U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Monthly  Bulletin  on 
Social  Statistics.     October,  1934. 

2  For  such  laws  see  Irwin  and  McKay,  Blind 
Relief  Laws;  Their  Theory  and  Practice.  128  pp. 
1929. 
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Mothers'  Aid.  Old  age  relief  laws,  which 
have  spread  rapidly  since  1915,  have  been 
enacted  in  28  states.  See  Old  Age  Assis- 
tance. Laws  providing  relief  for  needy  vet- 
erans are  in  force  in  24  states.  Assistance 
through  such  laws  is  in  addition  to  the  allow- 
ances made  by  the  federal  government  for 
veterans,  those  allowances,  however,  being 
based  upon  disability  or  service  rather  than 
economic  need.1 

One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  cate- 
gory relief— and  increasingly  also  of  official 
child-caring  activities— has  been  the  par- 
ticipation of  state  governments  in  financing 
and  control.  The  demonstrated  value  of  such 
participation  had  a  clear  influence  upon  gen- 
eral relief  administration.  In  that  field  prior 
to  the  depression  years  there  was  almost  com- 
plete local  autonomy.  Much  of  the  notice- 
able improvement  that  occurred  prior  to 
1932  was  due  to  a  growing  partnership  of  the 
state  with  the  locality  in  developing  sound 
procedures.  In  rural  areas  such  improvement 
was  most  significant  where  state  welfare  de- 
partments had  developed  programs  for  the 
organization  of  county  welfare  boards,  these 
boards  being  made  responsible  for  a  service 
program  in  which  public  relief  was  usually 
included.  See  Public  Welfare,  Local 
Agencies  and  Public  Welfare,  State 
Agencies. 

Public- Private  Relationships  Before  1932 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  relation- 
ships between  public  and  private  relief  agen- 
cies in  the  period  before  1932.  These  rela- 
tionships were  for  years  the  object  of  much 
discussion.  Leaders  frequently  pointed  out 
that  the  only  logical  solution  of  the  problem 
was  for  the  development  of  case  work  serv- 
ice in  public  agencies  to  a  point  where  they 
could  at  least  meet  with  reasonable  ade- 
quacy situations  in  which  the  primary  need 
was  for  relief,  leaving  to  private  groups  the 
care  of  cases  requiring  more  intensive  case- 

1  For  a  convenient  table  prepared  by  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association  showing  the  states 
in  which  category  relief  laws  of  the  several  types 
have  been  enacted  see  the  Midmonthly  Survey, 
December,  1934,  page  382,  "Types  of  Public  Re- 
lief in  the  U.  S." 


work  effort.  Public  subsidizing  of  private 
administration  was  discouraged.  Neverthe- 
less the  American  public,  frightened  by  the 
bogy  of  the  English  "dole,"  held  to  its  tra- 
ditional preference  for  private  aid.  When 
depression  needs  threw  heavy  relief  burdens 
upon  American  communities  in  1930  and 
1931,  attempts  were  made  at  first  to  raise 
large  emergency  funds  by  private  subscrip- 
tion; and  even  later,  when  these  methods 
failed  to  meet  the  full  needs  and  public  funds 
were  reluctantly  sought,  many  cities  ar- 
ranged to  have  the  funds  administered  by  the 
established  private  agencies  or  by  emergency 
citizen  committees. 

The  Period  of  Nationally  Integrated  Emer- 
gency Relief 

As  a  result  of  the  supervision  which  has 
accompanied  grants-in-aid  from  the  federal 
and  state  governments  since  1932,  many  lo- 
calities have  made  pronounced  progress  in 
relief  administration,  particularly  in  places 
where  modern  social  work  methods  had  not 
previously  been  introduced.  See  Unemploy- 
ment Relief.  Federal  aid  was  at  first  in  the 
form  of  loans  to  the  states  and  cities,  and  a 
prerequisite  to  receiving  such  aid  was  the 
organization  of  adequate  unemployment  re- 
lief units.  Where  reasonably  well-organized 
public  departments  were  already  in  existence, 
they  were  accepted  as  satisfactory  for  the 
distribution  of  federal  funds.  Where  such 
departments  did  not  exist — the  much  more 
usual  situation — the  national  authority  re- 
quired communities  to  set  up  citizen  boards, 
under  the  direction  of  similar  state  boards, 
to  take  charge  of  local  relief  efforts.  In  cities 
where  private  agencies  had  been  carrying  on 
the  work  of  unemployment  relief  they  were 
authorized  to  continue  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  citizens'  committees.  This 
arrangement  prevailed  from  the  summer  of 
1932  to  the  early  fall  of  1933. 

When  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration (FERA)  was  formed  in  May, 
1933,  it  took  the  position  (never  before 
sharply  defined  in  American  relief  practice) 
that  only  public  agencies  should  dispense 
public  funds.    To  make  this  principle  effec- 
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tive,  so  far  as  federal  funds  were  concerned, 
it  issued  a  ruling  that  after  August  of  that 
year,  all  private  or  quasi-private  agencies 
participating  in  the  expenditure  of  federal 
relief  funds  must  either  convert  themselves 
into  public  agencies  or  turn  their  unemploy- 
ment relief  work  over  to  a  recognized  local 
department  of  public  relief.  It  suggested  at 
the  same  time  that  the  spirit  of  the  ruling 
might  be  complied  with  by  transferring  the 
supervisory  responsibility  to  the  local  gov- 
ernment without  necessarily  effecting  a  com- 
plete separation  of  the  unemployment  relief- 
giving  personnel  from  the  private  agencies 
with  which  they  had  formerly  been  con- 
nected. Accordingly,  the  cities  which  had 
been  operating  relief  programs  under  private 
direction  made  the  adjustment  required  by 
the  ruling,  setting  up  public  units  of  greater 
or  less  permanence  on  widely  varying  pat- 
terns. As  the  federal  program  has  developed, 
these  hastily  devised  administrations  have 
tended  to  become  established  as  continuing 
departments,  although  in  some  important 
communities  they  are  still  resting  upon  the 
insecure  footing  of  "emergency"  ordinances 
and  councilmanic  resolutions. 

Under  the  aggressive  direction  of  the  FERA 
local  standards  of  relief  administration  have 
been  raised  in  all  except  the  most  advanced 
communities.  The  profession  of  social  work 
has  been  drawn  upon  heavily  for  executives, 
supervisors,  and  instructors  for  the  newly 
recruited  personnel;  and  with  these  key  posi- 
tions filled  by  well-qualified  persons,  it  has 
been  possible  for  the  local  agencies  to  handle 
their  work  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  satis- 
faction. Even  where  new  agencies  were  or- 
ganized and  heavily  staffed  by  persons  from 
other  professions,  many  of  the  principles  de- 
veloped in  social  work  were  often  accepted, 
though  with  some  adaptation,  as  the  basis 
for  the  emergency  program. 

The  recruiting  and  training  of  competent 
personnel  has  been  a  major  problem.  Be- 
cause the  supply  of  qualified  social  workers 
has  been  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  emer- 
gency relief  administrations,  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  enroll  large  numbers  of  new  recruits 
and  put  them  on  duty  with  little  or  no  prep- 


aration for  their  difficult  tasks.  Too  fre- 
quently they  have  been  overloaded  with 
cases  and  have  had  no  opportunity  to  be- 
come oriented  to  the  many  implications  of 
their  positions.  To  some  degree  this  condi- 
tion has  been  improved  in  certain  communi- 
ties, although  as  a  general  rule  case  loads  are 
still  excessive. 

Many  competent  observers  feel  that  de- 
spite the  handicaps  under  which  they  are 
working  public  agencies  are  making  real  prog- 
ress toward  integrating  themselves  into  com- 
munity life.  The  difficulties  of  the  task  and 
the  support  of  a  generally  sympathetic  public 
have  even  led  in  some  areas  to  improvements 
in  case  work  techniques  as  applied  to  the 
mass  relief  field. 

The  continuance  of  the  depression  has 
caused  the  emergency  public  agencies  in- 
creasingly to  extend  their  responsibility  be- 
yond the  unemployed  group,  giving  relief  to 
others  only  indirectly  affected  by  unemploy- 
ment. In  many  places  emergency  relief  ad- 
ministrations are  now  supplementing  and 
even  partially  replacing  mothers'  aid,  old  age 
relief,  and  other  special  categories  of  public 
assistance.  Frequently  also,  in  communities 
where  the  emergency  agencies  have  been 
organized  apart  from  the  local  poor  relief  au- 
thorities, the  chronic  and  so-called  "unem- 
ployable" poor  have  been  neglected,  with  the 
result  that  unemployment  relief  units  have 
had  to  meet  these  needs  as  well  as  the  distress 
due  to  unemployment.  While  this  has  been 
partly  unavoidable — because  of  financial 
difficulties  facing  the  local  units— it  has  been 
contrary  to  FERA  policy  and  has  recently 
been  the  object  of  strong  federal  disapproval. 
From  announcements  late  in  1934  it  appears 
likely  that  in  the  future  local  communities 
will  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  the  care 
of  their  unemployable  and  chronic  poor, 
while  the  federal  government  will  confine  its 
jurisdiction  to  the  field  of  unemployment  aid. 

In  the  care  of  transients  the  gains  made 
under  federal  administration  have  been  con- 
spicuous. No  phase  of  relief  work  had  been 
so  neglected  prior  to  the  depression  by  public 
and  private  agencies  alike.  The  conflicting 
and  antiquated  laws  of  settlement  operated 
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most  severely  upon  this  group.  But  when  the 
FERA  assumed  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
transients  these  laws  lost  most  of  their  dam- 
aging power.  See  Transient  and  Home- 
less Persons. 

To  an  important  extent  the  significant  ad- 
vances of  the  depression  period  must  be 
ascribed  to  complete  temporary  abandon- 
ment in  this  field  of  the  time-worn  principle 
of  exclusive  local  responsibility — financial 
and  administrative — and  the  substitution  of 
state  and  federal  participation.  To  accom- 
plish this  change  it  was  necessary  in  a  very 
large  degree  to  ignore  the  existing  state  and 
local  agencies  for  relief  and  public  welfare, 
and  to  develop  new  emergency  units  along- 
side of  them.  Though  no  figures  are  avail- 
able as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  situation 
now  exists  locally— agencies  of  the  two  types 
operating  side  by  side— the  fact  is  generally 
recognized.  In  the  area  of  state  administra- 
tion the  situation  is  better  defined.  Of  the 
38  state  agencies  for  public  welfare  only  four 
were  used  in  1934  for  the  administration  of 
unemployment  relief.  In  certain  states — 
possibly  in  many  states — there  were  reasons 
for  this  fact  which  in  no  way  reflect  upon  the 
permanent  welfare  departments,  but  in  many 
other  states  the  creation  of  the  special  ad- 
ministrative machinery  is  eloquent  as  to  the 
lack  of  preparation  by  the  established  agen- 
cies for  important  supervisory  responsibility 
in  relation  to  the  administration  of  relief;  and 
in  most  local  communities,  particularly  in  all 
rural  areas,  the  complete  incapacity  of  the 
existing  machinery  for  the  emergency  task 
made  the  creation  of  duplicating  agencies  a 
clear  necessity.  See  Public  Welfare,  Lo- 
cal Agencies  and  Public  Welfare,  State 
Agencies. 

The  Future  Program 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country  there  has  been  in  existence  a  broad 
national  program  in  which  responsibility  has 
been  accepted  for  public  assistance  to  all  who 
need  it.  The  advantages  of  the  integration 
of  the  past  two  years  are  so  indisputable  that 
social  workers  throughout  the  country  are 
giving  the   most   serious   attention   to  the 


future— how  the  administrative  gains  due  to 
the  emergency  may  be  fitted  into  a  new  per- 
manent system.  Agencies  of  all  kinds— local 
chests  and  councils,  governors'  commissions, 
state  welfare  conferences,  and  several  large 
national  associations  including  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  and  the  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  America— are  con- 
cerned with  the  problem.  It  is  recognized 
that  as  far  as  possible  conditions  which  de- 
stroy income  should  be  provided  for  through 
insurance  so  that  the  only  persons  who  need 
public  assistance  will  be  those  whose  difficul- 
ties cannot  be  insured  against  on  a  satisfac- 
tory actuarial  basis.  See  Unemployment  and 
Unemployment  Insurance.  It  seems  clear, 
however,  that  this  residual  group  will  be 
large.  Social  insurance  and  public  works  may 
be  provided  to  take  care  of  large  numbers  of 
those  now  on  relief  but  it  seems  naive  to  as- 
sume that  further  public  assistance  to  the 
able-bodied  will  not  be  needed  to  supplement 
these  measures  in  view  of  their  inherent 
shortcomings.  To  be  effective,  such  public 
assistance  must  be  administered  by  persons 
qualified  for  the  task.  As  to  the  type  of  the 
needed  permanent  agency  or  co-ordination 
of  agencies  there  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.1  Social  workers  who  have  struggled 
to  establish  the  several  specialized  adminis- 
trative systems  are  loath  to  see  them  ab- 
sorbed into  a  general  program  of  relief  unless 
there  is  assurance  that  the  standards  they 
have  achieved  will  not  be  lost  in  the  process. 
See  Mothers'  Aid.  On  the  other  hand  the 
perpetuation  of  category  relief  is  recognized 
as  causing  complications  in  welfare  adminis- 
tration, confusion  to  the  client — who  is  often 
being  served  by  several  agencies  at  once— 
and  retardation  to  the  development  of  a 
broad  assistance  system. 

Most  social  workers  doubtless  hope  that 
the  future  program  may  be  modeled  upon  the 
present  emergency  organization,  at  least  in 
so  far  as  that  organization  integrates  federal, 
state,  and  local  action.  State  legislatures 
which   meet   in    1935   will   undoubtedly  be 


1  For  a  summary  of  such  opinion  see   Kurtz, 

infra  cit. 
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urged  to  prepare  for  such  a  development,  and 
probably  Congress  will  at  the  same  time  be 
asked  to  establish  a  federal  department  of 
welfare.  Some  decision  must  be  reached 
before  June  30,  1935,  for  otherwise  the  FERA 
will  cease  to  exist  at  that  time. 

The  Conference  on  Governmental  Objec- 
tives in  Social  Work,  held  in  1934  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  and  later  the  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association1  and  the  Great  Lakes 
Institute,  conducted  by  Community  Chests 
and  Councils,  Inc.,2  have  called  for  a  co- 
ordinated federal-state-local  program,  to- 
gether with  a  general  revision  of  the  poor 
laws  and  abolition  of  the  antiquated  settle- 
ment restrictions. 

The  resolution  of  the  Conference  on  Gov- 
ernmental Objectives  was  vigorously  phrased. 
''The  emergency,"  it  declared,  "has  made  us 
keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  sources 
of  aid  must  be  as  wide  as  the  sources  of  mis- 
ery, and.  that  government  is  accordingly  the 
only  effective  instrument  for  the  social  use  of 
national  wealth." 

Anticipating  the  need  for  state  legislation, 
official  commissions  were  appointed  during 
1934  in  a  considerable  number  of  states, 
among  them  Colorado,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Montana,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Washington.  Several  of  these  bodies  have 
made  painstaking  studies  in  their  efforts  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  turning  their  state 
emergency  relief  administrations  into  per- 
manent departments  of  public  welfare,  or  of 
merging  them  with  existing  state  depart- 
ments in  the  welfare  field. 

Some  of  the  many  problems  involved,  if  so 
radical  an  administrative  change  is  made, 
are  outlined  by  Jacob  Kepecs  as  follows: 

How  shall  we  proceed?  Are  we  agreed  upon  the 
principle  of  federal  grants?  Shall  we  advocate  a 
federal  department  of  public  welfare  with  a  mem- 

1  "Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  May 
23,  1934,"  in  Social  Service  Review.  September, 
1934. 

2  Great  Lakes  Institute  1934,  Report  of  Section 
3,  "Administrative  Action,"  Community  Chests 
and  Councils,  Inc.    1934.    Mimeographed. 


ber  of  the  Cabinet  at  its  head,  and  with  corre- 
sponding set-ups  for  states,  counties,  and  town- 
ships? What  is  to  be  the  division  of  responsibility? 
Should  it  be  a  horizontal  sharing  of  all  responsi- 
bilities or  a  division  on  functional  lines,  with  the 
federal  government  responsible  financially  and 
administratively  for  all  needs  growing  out  of  un- 
employment—the state  for  defectives,  delinquents 
and  certain  classes  of  dependents,  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  the  every-day  needs  incidental  to 
child  dependency,  mothers'  pension,  recreation, 
and  certain  types  of  the  physically  and  mentally 
ill?  How  many  of  us  have  thought  this  through 
for  ourselves  and  are  clear  in  our  conviction?1 

The  Great  Lakes  Institute  of  1934  has 
made  clear  the  attitude  of  that  group  toward 
some  of  these  questions.  As  to  federal  re- 
sponsibility it  declared  that  social  work  ob- 
jectives would  be  "action  by  Congress  to  set 
up  a  federal  department  and  to  place  therein 
what  would  normally  be  regarded  as  all  wel- 
fare services."     It  added: 

We  favor  regarding  this  department  as  a 
standard-setting  one  working  through  the  various 
states.  We  believe  in  the  principle  of  grants-in-aid 
to  states  with  some  fixed  proportion  to  state  and 
local  expenditures  for  the  several  types  of  aid. 
This  principle  should  be  subject  to  the  financial 
resources  of  the  states  and  evidence  of  satisfactory 
performance.2 

Recognizing  the  undesirability  of  complete 
federal  centralization,  the  Institute  declared: 

In  principle  we  want  the  federal  government  to 
work  through  states  and  to  respect  their  indi- 
viduality, permit  initiative,  allow  differences  in 
approach  and  action,  in  harmony  with  broad 
federal  policies  and  principles.3 

The  difficulties  in  effecting  so  great  a 
change  are  fully  appreciated.  The  old  con- 
cept of  local  responsibility  is  still  very  much 
alive.  No  state  funds  were  applied  to  the 
growing  local  distress  until  two  years  after 
the  depression  began.  The  first  federal  funds 
— a  year  later,  under  the  Hoover  Administra- 
tion—were not  grants  but  loans  to  states, 
and  the  entire  program  of  federal   grants 

1  Kepecs,  Jacob,  "What  Do  Social  Workers 
Want?"  p.  379  in  the  Midmonthly  Survey.  Decem- 
ber, 1934. 

2  Great  Lakes  Institute  1934,  supra  cit. 

3  Ibid. 
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under  the  Roosevelt  Administration1  seems 
to  have  been  based  on  the  assumption  that 
when  the  emergency  is  over  state  and  local 
responsibility  for  relief  will  be  resumed.  In  a 
statement  made  in  September,  1934,  the 
President  said: 

The  primary  responsibility  for  community 
needs  rests  upon  the  community  itself.  ...  It 
is  only  when  both  of  these  efforts  [state  and  local] 
together  prove  insufficient  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  any  duty  to  add  its  resources  to  the 
common  cause.2 

In  addition  to  the  opposition  arising  from 
the  concept  of  local  responsibility  for  relief 
there  are  signs  that  politically  entrenched 
public  relief  officials,  state  as  well  as  local,  are 
taking  steps  to  resist  any  reorganization 
which  eliminates  them  from  their  present 
positions  or  decreases  their  responsibilities.3 

In  planning  for  the  permanent  program, 
when  presumably  the  load  of  emergency  re- 
lief will  be  greatly  reduced,  it  is  obvious 
that  public  agencies  will  retain  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  relief  giving.  But  it  is  equally 
clear  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  com- 
plicated non-relief  problems  usually  involved 
when  clients  apply  for  help  in  normal  periods, 
that  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  hastily 
trained  and  overburdened  staffs  of  public 
agencies  will  be  able  to  meet  little  more  than 
the  relief  problems  of  their  clients.  Some 
division  of  the  field  or  co-operative  method  of 
dealing  with  clients  seems  called  for.  This 
and  many  other  problems  affecting  the  rela- 
tionships of  public  and  private  agencies  in 
dealing  with  families  in  distress  are  fully  dis- 

1  The  proposal  for  federal  aid  to  state  old-age 
allowance  systems,  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Economic  Security,  if  adopted 
by  the  Administration,  may  prove  to  be  an  excep- 
tion to  this  statement,  but  the  pronouncement  of 
the  President  in  his  message  of  January  4,  1935, 
that  all  who  need  relief— the  unemployables— are 
to  be  turned  back  to  the  states  and  all  others  are 
to  be  given  employment  on  public  works,  seems 
like  a.  complete  cancellation  of  federal  participa- 
tion in  the  country's  direct  relief  program. 

2  Address  of  the  President  before  the  Washington 
Conference,  1934  Mobilization  for  Human  Needs. 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 

3  Colcord  and  Kurtz,  "Unemployment  and  Com- 
munity Action,"  in  the  Midmonthly  Survey.  De- 
cember, 1934. 


cussed  by  Linton  B.  Swift,  infra  cit.,  in  his 
pamphlet  published  in  1934,  entitled  New 
Alignments  Between  Public  and  Private 
Agencies  in  a  Community  Family  Welfare  and 
Relief  Program. 

In  general  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
if  the  full  influence  of  organized  social  work 
is  exerted  effective  state  participation  in  this 
field  can  be  established  in  most  common- 
wealths, and  that  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a 
permanent  program  of  federal  participation 
may  be  realized.  Whether  that  is  accom- 
plished or  not,  the  problem  of  personnel  will 
remain  an  important  one.  Among  those 
hastily  recruited  for  the  emergency  period 
are  many  competent  persons  who  may  wish 
to  qualify  themselves  for  the  profession  of 
social  work.  To  enable  them  to  do  so  is  the 
task  of  the  training  program  of  the  future. 
See  Education  for  Social  Work. 

Though  there  have  been  too  few  research 
projects  in  the  field  of  public  relief  the  FERA 
and  many  local  public  welfare  and  emer- 
gency relief  agencies  have  recently  under- 
taken some  promising  studies.  Probably  the 
greatest  need  is  for  a  study  of  the  type  rec- 
ommended by  the  Family  Welfare  Associa- 
tion of  America  in  1932  in  its  proposal  (Re- 
port of  a  Pathfinding  Study,  infra  cit.)  for 
an  Institute  on  Governmental  Relief. 
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Russell  H.  Kurtz 


PUBLIC  SOCIAL  WORK,1  as  the  term  is 
used  in  this  volume,  covers  all  social  work 
activities  undertaken  by  governmental  agen- 
cies. It  therefore  has  a  broader  significance 
than  "public  welfare,"  as  currently  defined. 
Included  are  not  only  public  services  for  de- 
pendents and  delinquents— the  groups  most 
commonly  served  by  public  welfare  depart- 
ments—but social  activities  under  federal, 
state,  or  local  agencies  concerned  with  edu- 
cation, health,  labor,  and  agriculture,2  and 
under  a  variety  of  specialized  agencies  such 
as  regional  planning  commissions,  recreation 
commissions,  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  so  forth.  The  boundaries  of  the  field  so 
designated  cannot  be  stated  with  precision 
for  the  same  reason  that  social  work  itself 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  defined.  Ac- 
cordingly this  article— like  the  Social  Work 
Year  Book  itself— considers  in  addition  to 
the  generally  recognized  forms  of  social  work 
certain  activities  which  many  would  exclude 
from  that  field.  All  will  agree,  however,  that 
these  activities  are  closely  related  to  social 
work. 

Government' s  Share  in  Social  Work 

Although  the  participation  of  government 
in  social  work  has  been  growing  since  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  has  been  resisted  by 
those  who  consider  charity  to  be  properly 
a  function  of  the  church,  those  who  believe 
that  private  effort  is  always  more  efficient, 
more  honest,  and  more  humane  than  public 
service,  and  those  who  regard  government  as 
necessarily  rigid,  impersonal,  and  inextri- 
cably bound  up  with  partisan  politics  and 
the  spoils  system.  Bit  by  bit  these  doubts 
and  fears  have  diminished,  while  the  inability 
of  private  philanthropy  to  meet  pressing 
needs  has  become  increasingly  apparent. 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 

2  See  Agriculture,  State  Extension  Agen- 
cies; Education,  State  Agencies;  Federal 
Agencies  in  Social  Work;  Labor,  State  Agen- 
cies; Public  Health,  State  Agencies;  Public 
Health,  Local  Agencies;  Public  Welfare, 
Local  Agencies;  and  Public  Welfare,  State 
Agencies. 
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In  case  work  and  relief  services  to  families 
and  adult  individuals  the  dominance  of  gov- 
ernment is  quite  obvious.  In  1929,  when  the 
first  reliable  figures  became  available — those 
of  the  Department  of  Statistics  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation — it  was  observed  that 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  home  relief  in  the 
81  representative  cities  covered  was  borne  by 
public  agencies.  By  1934  this  proportion  had 
risen  to  more  than  nine-tenths,  due  largely 
to  the  entrance  of  the  federal  government 
into  this  field.  As  to  expenditures  for  family 
case  work  apart  from  relief,  the  situation  is 
practically  reversed.  No  figures,  however, 
are  available.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
relief  is  granted  by  a  large  number  of  public 
agencies  in  addition  to  the  emergency  agen- 
cies for  unemployment  relief  and  the  local 
outdoor  relief  officials  or  public  welfare  de- 
partments. Thus  46  states  provide  mothers' 
aid,  28  states  grant  old  age  pensions,  special 
relief  is  given  to  the  blind  in  23  states,  and 
provision  is  made  for  relief  to  veterans  by 
the  federal  government  and  23  states. 

The  care  of  specially  needy  children,  orig- 
inally a  function  of  private  philanthropy,  is 
being  developed  increasingly  by  state  and 
local  governments.  The  relative  expendi- 
tures cannot  be  estimated  because  of  public 
subsidies  of  unknown  amounts  to  private  in- 
stitutions and  societies.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  of  the  children  receiving  foster 
care  over  three-fourths  are  the  responsibility 
of  private  agencies. 

Although  it  has  been  inadequately  pro- 
vided for,  correctional  work  has  long  been 
accepted  as  a  public  responsibility.  Some 
private  institutions  (most  of  them  publicly 
subsidized)  still  receive  delinquent  youths; 
Big  Brothers,  Big  Sisters,  and  Prisoners'  Aid 
Societies  assist  in  probation  and  parole;  but 
in  general  private  agencies  have  yielded  most 
of  the  ground  in  those  fields  as  well  as  in  the 
administration  of  reformatories  and  prisons, 
an  essentially  public  activity.  Not  all  per- 
sons employed  in  correctional  agencies  are 
or  should  be  social  workers,  but  the  4,000 
probation  officers  and  an  uncertain  number 
of  matrons,  supervisors,  and  the  like,  do  be- 
long in  the  field  of  social  work.     Protective 


work,  especially  for  women  and  children,  es- 
tablished and  still  conducted  under  private 
auspices,  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
responsibility  of  policewomen,  juvenile  and 
domestic  relations  courts,  and  state  and 
county  public  welfare  agencies. 

Organized  recreation  was  started  half  a 
century  ago  as  a  philanthropic  venture,  but 
the  twenty-five  years  just  preceding  the  de- 
pression witnessed  a  very  great  development 
of  leisure-time  activities  that  were  tax-sup- 
ported and  publicly  administered.  During 
the  depression  economy  measures  forced  the 
contraction  of  many  of  theseprograms.  Never- 
theless, it  appears  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  activities  are  still  carried  on  under  public 
auspices.  Included  are  not  only  outdoor 
playgrounds,  recreation  buildings,  sv/imming 
pools,  bathing  beaches,  play  streets,  camps, 
and  parks — which  offer  in  varying  degrees 
equipment  and  supervision  for  individual  and 
organized  play,  athletics,  pageantry,  music, 
arts  and  crafts,  and  other  activities — but  also 
public  libraries,  museums,  and  auditoriums, 
for  these  have  recreational  as  well  as  educa- 
tional functions.  In  the  private  group  are 
such  agencies  as  social  settlements,  scouting 
organizations,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  youth 
service  associations,  and  many  churches, 
which  together  provide  recreational  facilities 
for  several  million  persons  largely  on  the 
basis  of  membership  or  religious  affiliation. 

Closely  bound  up  with  social  case  work  is 
medical  care  in  home,  clinic,  and  hospital. 
This  is  overwhelmingly  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate practitioners  and  private  agencies.  Of 
the  national  medical  bill  for  1929  it  is  esti- 
mated that  four-fifths  was  borne  by  indi- 
vidual patients  and  their  families,  the  re- 
mainder being  divided  between  government, 
private  philanthropy,  and  industry.  Medical 
care  of  "indigents"  and  persons  of  small 
means  is  divided  in  unknown  proportions 
between  (a)  public  hospitals,  clinics,  health 
centers,  and  visiting  nurses,  (b)  private  chari- 
table or  semi-charitable  agencies  of  the  same 
types,  (c)  city  and  town  physicians  or  private 
practitioners  paid  from  public  relief  funds, 
and  (d)  free  service  by  private  physicians. 
At    the   moment    of   writing   two   opposing 
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forces  are  at  work.  One  is  the  organized  effort 
of  physicians  to  reduce  the  public  provision 
of  free  medical  care;  the  other  is  a  ruling  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion (FERA)  that  its  funds  may  be  used  to 
pay  for  medical  attention  to  clients,  not  how- 
ever including  hospital  care.  See  Medical 
Care. 

The  ratio  of  public  to  private  agencies  in 
the  field  of  public  health  nursing  is  three  to 
two,  while  in  hospital  social  service  the  pro- 
portion is  reversed.  Public  health  work,  as 
distinguished  from  medical  care  of  the  sick, 
began  with  police  measures  for  control  of 
communicable  diseases;  from  quarantine  it 
has  advanced  to  immunization  and  health 
education.  Maternal  and  infant  hygiene  are 
largely  public  functions,  as  are  programs  for 
the  blind  and  the  deaf.  Provision  for  crippled 
children  through  orthopedic  surgery,  physio- 
therapy, and  special  schools  is  shared  by  pri- 
vate and  public  agencies  with  a  trend  toward 
the  latter.  Hospitalization  and  vocational  re- 
habilitation for  adult  cripples  are  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments. Exceptional,  however,  are  hospital 
care  and  physical  restoration  work  for  indus- 
trial cripples  and  others  who  are  not  ex-serv- 
ice men.  That  activity  is  very  largely  in 
private  hands. 

Institutional  care  is  now  furnished  by  all 
states  for  the  mentally  sick  and  by  almost  all 
for  the  feeble-minded.  Many  state  hospitals 
for  the  insane  maintain  clinics  and  a  few 
states  have  established  special  psychopathic 
hospitals.  Some  local  boards  of  education 
have  set  up  psychological  clinics,  and  most  of 
such  boards  in  the  larger  cities  now  admin- 
ister special  schools  or  classes  for  subnormal 
children.  In  many  large  cities  psychiatric 
and  psychological  services  have  been  pro- 
vided for  juvenile  and  adult  courts.  Separate 
psychiatric  clinics,  both  those  for  children 
and  those  for  adults,  are  largely  under  public 
auspices,  although  foundations  and  other 
private  bodies  maintain  a  considerable  num- 
ber. Visiting  teaching,  sometimes  accounted 
a  variety  of  psychiatric  social  work,  is  almost 
entirely  public. 

In  contrast  to  direct  service  to  clients,  pro- 


gram promotion  and  educational  publicity 
are  largely  functions  of  private  agencies.  The 
fields  of  tuberculosis,  mental  hygiene,  and 
social  hygiene  are  conspicuous  examples. 
However,  health  departments,  both  state 
and  local,  and  certain  federal  offices,  notably 
the  Children's  Bureau,  have  been  active  in 
popularizing  information  and  arousing  inter- 
est in  constructive  programs.  Research  in 
the  field  of  social  work  is  likewise  carried  on 
mainly  by  private  enterprise,  although  im- 
portant studies  are  constantly  being  con- 
ducted by  a  few  federal  bureaus  such  as  the 
Children's  Bureau,  Women's  Bureau,  and 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor;  by  state  uni- 
versities; and  less  frequently  by  state  and 
local  departments  of  health  and  welfare.  Pro- 
fessional education  for  social  work  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  private  institutions.  In  1934 
only  nine  of  the  twenty-nine  members  of 
the  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social 
Work  were  departments  (schools  or  curricula) 
of  state  universities.  However,  the  training 
program  of  the  FERA  for  1934-1935  marks 
an  important  development  of  governmental 
interest  in  professional  education.  See  Edu- 
cation for  Social  Work. 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  even  before 
the  depression  government  had  outstripped 
private  philanthropy  in  the  volume  and  cost 
of  social  work  which  it  financed  and  con- 
ducted. During  the  past  five  years  this  trend 
has  been  greatly  accelerated.  The  most 
striking  increases  have  been  in  family  service 
and  relief,  work  with  the  handicapped,  pro- 
bation and  parole,  child  health,  employment, 
vocational  guidance,  and  recreation. 

Standards  and  Personnel 

Both  public  and  private  social  work  face 
many  hazards  and  handicaps.  Both  are  sub- 
ject to  domination  by  persons  ignorant  of  the 
basic  purposes  and  recognized  standards  of 
service.  Both  are  likely  to  be  used  by  persons 
with  ulterior  motives.  Both  may  be  em- 
ployed to  bolster  up  a  social  and  economic 
system  whose  merits  are  open  to  question, 
but  public  social  work  faces  some  special 
hazards  of  its  own.   One  is  that  in  general  it 
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can  not  deviate  far  from  the  level  of  common 
understanding  and  acceptance.  Another  is 
the  widespread  belief  that  government  must 
render  personal  services  uniformly  and  with- 
out discrimination.  This  principle  appears  in 
the  administration  of  mothers'  aid  and  old 
age  pensions,  where  greater  emphasis  is  laid 
on  eligibility  than  upon  need  and  where  the 
rates  of  benefit  are  relatively  inflexible.  While 
it  is  probable  that  no  such  principle  of  uni- 
formity actually  inheres  in  public  social  work, 
popular  understanding  has  not  yet  reached 
the  point  of  accepting  differential  treatment 
without  protest.  Another  special  hazard  is 
the  great  difficulty  in  limiting  "  intake."  This 
problem  is  shared  with  public  education. 
However,  there  are  instances  on  record  of 
relief  departments  which  have  declared  small 
families  and  other  specified  applicants  ineli- 
gible, and  of  juvenile  courts  which  have  used 
private  agencies  as  a  "sieve"  for  reducing 
their  case  loads.  Nevertheless,  it  is  common 
to  find  the  efforts  of  public  agencies  spread 
very  thin,  with  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
low  standards.  By  way  of  contrast  genuinely 
private  societies  are  more  frequently  able  to 
restrict  the  volume  of  their  work  with  the 
hope  of  making  their  efforts  more  effective. 
But  since  the  rise  of  community  chests  this 
freedom  seems  to  have  diminished  appre- 
ciably, and  this  particular  distinction  be- 
tween public  and  private  social  work  has 
accordingly  been  growing  less.  Public  social 
agencies  furthermore  are  frequently  at  the 
mercy  of  "economy  politicians."  In  good 
times,  as  well  as  in  bad,  appropriations  are 
cut  and  personnel  reduced  arbitrarily.  Sim- 
ilar happenings,  to  be  sure,  may  be  observed 
in  private  agencies,  but  the  menace  appears 
to  be  greater  in  public  departments. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  all 
social  work  is  that  of  securing  and  retaining 
competent  personnel.  The  public  generally 
has  little  conception  of  the  need  for  special 
knowledge  and  skill.  Board  members,  in 
both  private  and  public  agencies,  have 
friends  whom  they  desire  to  place.  Old  fash- 
ioned executives  fear  young  workers  who 
know  too  much.  Salaries  are  low  and  ad- 
vancement is  usually  slow.  Hence  able  work- 


ers are  hard  to  find  and  hard  to  hold.  In 
public  agencies  these  difficulties  are  further 
complicated  by  efforts  of  officials  to  pay 
political  debts,  by  demands  for  political  sup- 
port, and  by  residence  restrictions.  However, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  FERA,  there 
has  been  fairly  definite  and  consistent  pres- 
sure from  Washington  to  secure  and  retain 
in  the  relief  administration  the  most  com- 
petent personnel  possible  without  reference 
to  residence  or  affiliations.  A  large  number 
of  able  social  workers  have  been  "borrowed" 
or  have  gone  over  completely  from  private 
agencies  to  the  public  service.  Moreover, 
during  the  year  1934-1935  the  FERA  is 
offering  training  allotments  to  several  hun- 
dred persons  so  that  they  can  secure  some 
professional  education  in  one  of  the  estab- 
lished schools  of  social  work.  How  long  this 
trend  may  continue  no  one  can  tell;  there  is 
little  to  give  it  permanence,  for  only  a  few 
cities,  counties,  states,  and  parts  of  the  fed- 
eral government  have  set  up  merit  systems 
under  civil  service  commissions.  Where  this 
system  does  obtain,  special  qualifying  or  com- 
petitive examinations  are  given  for  the  selec- 
tion of  new  staff  members.  Sometimes  civil 
service  commissions  have  asked  groups  of 
professional  social  workers  and  interested 
laymen  to  advise  or  even  to  conduct  exam- 
inations. In  addition  to  controlling  admis- 
sion to  specified  positions  in  public  social 
work,  merit  systems  often  include  periodic 
reviews  as  a  guide  to  continuance,  promo- 
tion, and  discharge.  In  rare  instances  ap- 
plicants for  local  positions  must  be  certified 
by  a  state  department.  In  several  states 
there  has  been  an  organized  effort  to  secure 
the  registration  of  social  workers,  similar  to 
the  registration  of  nurses,  but  as  yet  no  such 
plan  has  been  enacted  into  law.  California 
and  Missouri  have  undertaken  to  register 
social  workers  under  the  state  conferences 
for  social  work,  but  it  is  too  early  to  predict 
what  results  this  may  have.  See  Social 
Work  as  a  Profession. 

Standards  of  public  social  work  have  been 
lowest  in  services  left  to  local  government. 
In  so  far  as  these  services  have  been  put  on  a 
higher  plane  this  appears  to  be  definitely  re- 
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lated  to  state  and  federal  participation- 
through  supervision  with  or  without  finan- 
cial aid— or  to  unusual  local  interest  and  un- 
derstanding. On  the  other  hand,  services 
sponsored  directly  by  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments, as  in  the  fields  of  mental  hygiene, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  care  of  tran- 
sients, usually  display  higher  standards. 
This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  recency  of 
their  establishment  and  freedom  from  old 
traditions.  But  when  local,  state,  and  federal 
institutions  are  compared,  it  is  apparent  that 
size  of  the  governmental  unit  is  itself  an  im- 
portant factor.  Many  cities  and  counties  and 
nearly  all  townships  are  too  small  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  adequate,  specialized  serv- 
ices for  the  many  varieties  of  human  need. 
Social  work  under  the  federal  government 
has  in  general  been  held  to  a  high  level.  Re- 
cent advances  in  probation,  parole,  and  the 
Indian  service  deserve  recognition,  and  spe- 
cial credit  should  be  given  for  the  high  stand- 
ards consistently  maintained  by  the  Chil- 
dren's and  Women's  Bureaus.  Thus,  while 
many  exceptions  must  be  granted,  it  appears 
that  the  larger  the  unit  of  government  the 
better  is  the  quality  of  its  social  work.  But 
from  township  to  nation  much  depends  on 
the  nature  of  popular  attitudes  and  the  de- 
gree of  public  understanding.  Thus  back- 
wardness in  family  service  and  relief  is  bound 
up  with  traditions  of  deterrence  and  uni- 
formity and  a  too  exclusively  economic  in- 
terpretation of  the  task.  In  the  case  of  ju- 
venile courts,  mothers'  aid,  and  courts  of 
domestic  relations  the  explanation  lies  partly 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  these  movements 
swept  the  country. 

Comparison  of  standards  in  public  and  in 
private  social  agencies  is  not  easy  because  of 
the  unevenness  in  both  and  because  their 
responsibilities  are  often  quite  different.  Thus 
while  social  case  work  of  all  types  has  been 
more  frequently  on  a  high  plane  in  private 
than  in  public  agencies,  there  are  many  pri- 
vate organizations  whose  case  work  is  very 
crude  and  there  is  a  growing  number  of  pub- 
lic departments  that  render  a  fine  grade  of 
service.  In  the  fields  of  public  health,  mental 
hygiene,  and  recreation  it  is  hard  to  discern 


any  striking  differences  in  the  level  of  achieve- 
ment. Program  promotion,  educational  pub- 
licity, research,  and  professional  education 
seem  on  the  whole  to  have  developed  further 
under  private  auspices.  It  is  customary  to 
emphasize  the  greater  freedom  of  private 
agencies  to  experiment  and  demonstrate. 
But  certain  noteworthy  examples  of  pioneer- 
ing have  obscured  the  fact  that  many  private 
agencies  neither  experiment  nor  demonstrate; 
they  cling  jealously  to  fields  which  they  have 
exploited  and  obstruct  the  development  of 
adequate  public  services.  Similarly  the  me- 
chanical operation  of  most  public  depart- 
ments has  obscured  the  striking  achievements 
of  others.  Under  community  chests  private 
agencies  have  little,  if  any,  more  opportunity 
and  incentive  to  work  out  new  programs  and 
methods  than  do  public  agencies.  In  both 
groups  there  are  leaders  and  laggards. 


Relation  of  Public  and  Private  Agencies 

The  division  of  labor  between  public  and 
private  agencies  is  so  varied  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  that  generalization  is  difficult. 
Part  of  this  confusion,  both  in  understanding 
and  in  the  relationships  themselves,  is  bound 
up  with  the  fact  that  many  agencies  are 
partly  public  and  partly  private  in  character. 
Thorough-going  public  agencies  are  estab- 
lished by  law,  administered  by  public  officials, 
and  financed  by  taxation.  Strictly  private 
agencies  are  established,  controlled,  and  fi- 
nanced voluntarily  by  minority  groups  of  spe- 
cially interested  persons.  Between  these  two 
are  several  hybrid  types:  temporary  bodies 
not  authorized  by  law,  but  functioning  in 
the  name  of  government;  independent  asso- 
ciations that  have  contracted  to  perform  cer- 
tain services  for  a  governmental  unit;  organ- 
izations whose  executives  have  been  made 
agents  of  government;  private  societies  or 
institutions  subsidized  from  tax  funds;  and 
so-called  private  agencies,  supported  through 
community  funds  and  undertaking  to  per- 
form tasks  accepted  and  demanded  by  the 
majority  of  the  people.  These  variations  are 
found  in  the  fields  of  relief,  public  health, 
and  education. 
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In  any  community  or  state,  at  any  given 
time,  there  are  important  functions  which 
government  does  not  and  will  not  perform. 
At  the  same  time  and  place  there  are  likely 
to  be  small  groups  of  individuals  seriously 
concerned  about  these  neglected  tasks.  Hence 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  will 
continue  to  be  both  public  and  private  agen- 
cies in  various  fields  of  social  work.  When 
the  two  operate  side  by  side  in  the  same  field 
working  agreements  are  sometimes  con- 
cluded. They  may  plan  to  serve  different 
geographic  areas,  different  populations — 
children,  aged,  non-residents,  unmarried 
mothers— or  persons  with  diverse  needs- 
medical  attention,  custodial  care,  vocational 
education,  financial  assistance,  employment, 
intensive  social  case  treatment,  and  the  like. 
Service  and  relief  to  the  same  individual  or 
family— at  the  hands  of  both  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies— sometimes  occur  accidentally, 
sometimes  by  design  of  the  private  agency, 
and  sometimes  by  joint  agreement.  It  is 
gradually  coming  to  be  recognized  that  when 
both  maintain  reasonably  good  standards  of 
service  it  is  wise  for  each  to  assume  full  re- 
sponsibility for  most  of  its  own  clients 
or  patients.  Supplementation,  however,  is 
widely  practiced  in  spite  of  the  likelihood  of 
its  promoting  friction.  The  transfer  of  serv- 
ices to  public  departments,  an  objective 
avowed  by  many  private  agencies,  is  fraught 
with  several  hazards.  Without  adequate 
understanding  and  appreciation  public  offi- 
cials may  allow  the  quality  of  work  to  de- 
teriorate; with  the  pressure  of  partisan 
politics  they  may  displace  or  fail  to  provide 
competent  personnel;  and  with  limited  funds 
they  may  discontinue  the  service  entirely. 

Some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the 
relations  between  public  and  private  agen- 
cies have  to  do  with  subsidies.  In  the  form 
of  "lump  sum"  grants  of  public  funds  to 
private  agencies  they  have  been  declining 
in  recent  years,  both  in  esteem  and  in  prac- 
tice. In  the  form  of  payments  for  specific 
services,  as  board  of  children,  medical  atten- 
tion, institutional  care,  and  the  like,  they 
have  an  unbroken  history  for  many  years. 
Such  subsidies  to  private  agencies  are  usu- 


ally regarded  as  justifiable  when  public  offi- 
cials recognize  their  responsibility,  when 
definite  agreements  are  made  as  to  scope  and 
standards  of  service,  when  the  public  agency 
is  not  as  well  equipped  as  the  private,  and 
especially  when  the  subsidies  are  regarded  as 
transition  measures.  There  is  considerable 
pressure  for  subsidies  on  the  part  of  sectarian 
groups  that  are  anxious  to  integrate  religious 
instruction  with  social  and  medical  services; 
elsewhere  there  is  much  skepticism  about 
such  a  partnership  of  church  and  state. 

Co-operation  between  public  and  private 
agencies  is  more  and  more  taking  place 
through  the  medium  of  councils  of  social 
agencies.  These  are  especially  valuable  when 
they  are  not  dominated  by  community  funds 
or  by  any  limited  group,  when  they  bear  a 
tradition  of  free  and  open  discussion,  and 
when  they  have  competent  leadership.  See 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies. 

Research  in  relation  to  the  problems  of 
public  social  work  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
United  States  Children's  Bureau;  by  schools 
of  social  work,  especially  that  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago;  by  foundations,  especially 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  Brookings 
Institution;  by  national  organizations  like 
the  Public  Administration  Clearing  House 
and  the  National  Probation  Association;  and 
by  such  local  bodies  as  bureaus  of  municipal 
research  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 
Among  the  newest  projects  are  a  comprehen- 
sive national  investigation  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  on  Public  Service  Personnel 
appointed  by  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  and  a  joint  study  sponsored  by  the 
Brookings  Institution  and  the  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association. 
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PUBLIC  SUBSIDIES  TO  PRIVATE  SO- 
CIAL WORK.  See  Public  Social  Work. 

PUBLIC  WELFARE,  COUNTY  AND  RE- 
GIONAL AGENCIES.  See  Public  Wel- 
fare, Local  Agencies. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE,  FEDERAL  AGEN- 
CIES. See  Federal  Agencies  in  Social 
Work. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE,  LOCAL  AGENCIES.^ 

Public  welfare  administration  in  local  units — 
counties,  cities,  or  towns — varies  in  form  and 
function.  The  development  of  social  work  in 
these  agencies  has  been  mainly  unplanned, 
often  has  followed  political  expediency  rather 
than  well-thought-out  programs,  and  as  a 
result  has  given  rise  to  a  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture of  functions  and  organization  making 
for  inflexibility  and  inability  to  adapt  to 
changing  situations. 

With  the  coming  of  the  depression  the 
inadequacy  of  the  local  welfare  units  to 
meet  needs  was  clearly  indicated,  as  in  many 
instances  it  was  not  feasible  for  them  to  take 
on  the  added  burden  of  relief  and  other  social 
problems  accentuated  by  the  economic  events 
of  the  past  years.  It  seemed  necessary  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  to  set  up  emer- 
gency administrative  units  to  handle  relief, 
units  often  closely  paralleling  the  established 
welfare  agencies.  In  other  states  the  county 
welfare  departments  were  used  to  dispense 
relief  in  certain  counties  and  not  in  others. 
In  a  third  group  of  states  the  relief  adminis- 
tration used  the  framework  of  the  state 
departments  of  public  welfare,  including  its 
personnel.  In  still  another  group,  where 
there  were  no  county  departments  and  no 
widely  scattered  city  or  town  departments, 
it  was  of  course  necessary  to  establish  an 
entirely  new  organization. 

In  some  states  where  independent  unem- 
ployment relief  agencies  were  established,  the 
two  sets  of  machinery  are  being  brought 
closer  together  as  time  passes,  and  studies 
are  in  progress  relative  to  the  future  relation- 
ship of  relief  administrations  and  depart- 
ments of  public  welfare.  The  American 
Public  Welfare  Association  is  recommending 
a  close  co-ordination  of  these  activities.  See 
Public  Relief. 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  Public 
Social  Work. 
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Contrasting  Forms  of  Local  Welfare  Organi- 
sations 

In  the  administration  of  public  welfare  the 
local  unit  may  be  the  county,  city,  or  town. 
Or  both  units  may  be  utilized,  giving  rise  to 
a  mixed  system.  The  influence  of  tradition 
is  seen  in  the  adoption  of  one  or  another  of 
these  systems,  in  that  states  tend  to  incor- 
porate into  their  laws  the  plan  which  has 
been  the  practice  of  their  forebears.  Thus  in 
New  England,  where  colonists  settled  in 
compact  groups  and  where  the  town  became 
the  unit  for  political  organization,  the  town 
is  also  the  unit  for  the  administration  of 
public  welfare  activities.  In  the  same  way 
the  South,  which  has  organized  its  political 
system  with  the  county  as  the  base,  tends 
to  use  the  county  as  the  administrative  unit 
for  public  welfare  activities.  In  states  set- 
tled by  migrants  from  both  these  areas  the 
traditional  patterns  have  been  merged,  and 
the  influence  of  the  two  streams  of  thought 
and  practice  has  resulted  in  a  system  where 
the  county  is  the  base  for  certain  activities, 
the  town  for  others,  in  some  places  the  joint 
system  operates  in  such  a  way  that  county 
control  does  not  extend  within  the  borders  of 
cities  of  specified  size  located  within  its  area. 
In  other  instances— where  city  and  county 
bounds  are  coterminous  or  nearly  so,  or 
where  cities  cover  parts  of  several  counties— 
city-counties  have  been  formed  as  in  Bal- 
timore, Boston,  New  Orleans,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  Washington. 
Such  a  consolidation,  including  in  its  func- 
tions the  care  of  all  or  some  categories  of 
dependent  persons,  has  taken  place  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.  Examples  of  this  are 
Buffalo  and  Erie  County,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
and  Mecklenburg  County,  Chicago  and  Cook 
County,  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County, 
Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga  County,  and  Den- 
ver and  Denver  County.  In  general,  how- 
ever, one  may  say  that  the  county  is  favored 
for  welfare  administration  except  in  New 
England,  where  the  town  or  township  system 
retains  its  hold. 

Not  only  the  form  but  also  the  functions  of 
the  local  welfare  agencies  show  variations. 
Local  public  welfare  work  prior  to  the  close 


of  the  nineteenth  century  was  concerned 
chiefly  with  poor  relief  or  home  relief  and 
institutional  care  for  dependents.  Adminis- 
trative bodies  organized  more  recently,  as  for 
example  in  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Minnesota, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin,  have 
placed  greater  emphasis  on  child  welfare. 
Often,  however,  the  work  of  "child  welfare" 
agencies  is  interpreted  to  include  all  or  many 
phases  of  social  work.  This  tendency  to 
broaden  programs  from  "child  welfare"  to 
"public  welfare"  is  apparent  in  that  states 
such  as  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia 
designate  their  county  welfare  agency  or 
administrator  by  the  term  "public  welfare" 
department  or  superintendent.  Various  forms 
of  public  relief,  of  which  services  to  children 
are  only  one,  are  made  the  major  responsi- 
bility of  the  county  officials  in  these  states, 
as  well  as  in  certain  counties  in  California, 
Georgia,  Iowa,  and  New  Mexico. 

Town  and  City  Welfare  Departments 

Town  and  city  departments  of  welfare 
have  evolved  from  the  older  departments  of 
charities  and  corrections,  or  poor  depart- 
ments, whose  functions  were  centered  in  the 
main  about  relief  for  the  poor,  either  indoor 
or  outdoor,  and  care  for  the  aged,  dependent, 
defective,  and  criminal  in  institutions.  These 
departments  have  developed  without  plan, 
but  have  expanded  or  contracted  as  the  need 
arose  or  as  some  new  activity  was  undertaken 
by  the  municipality,  and  no  better  place  was 
known  for  its  development  than  the  depart- 
ment of  welfare. 

Maintenance  of  city  homes  or  infirmaries 
is  a  major  function  of  city  and  town  welfare 
departments  in  New  England,  in  city-coun- 
ties, and  in  some  southern  cities,  particularly 
in  Virginia,  where  cities  of  the  first  class  are 
independent  of  the  counties  in  which  they 
are  located.  With  the  increasing  adoption  of 
old  age  pensions  and  of  boarding  care  for 
aged  dependents,  the  number  of  such  homes 
is  decreasing  to  some  extent,  and  those  that 
remain  are  tending  to  become  hospitals  or 
infirmaries  for  the  sick  poor.  See  County 
and  City  Homes.     Care  for  transients  in 
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municipal  lodging  houses  is  an  activity  which 
increased  in  importance  with  the  duration  of 
the  depression.  The  federal  program  for 
transients,  effective  in  the  fall  of  1933,  sup- 
plements but  has  not  supplanted  local  care 
where  facilities  for  handling  the  homeless 
were  available.  See  Transient  and  Home- 
less Persons.  Burial  relief  and  transporta- 
tion, which  formed  the  main  part  of  public 
welfare  work  in  smaller  towns  prior  to  the 
depression,  are  continued  as  part  of  the  local 
welfare  and  the  transient  programs. 

Some  of  the  newer  activities  undertaken 
prior  to  the  depression  included  medical 
social  service,  maintenance  of  garden  plots, 
censorship  of  motion  pictures,  licensing  of 
sales  and  tag  days  for  charity,  legal  aid,  and 
research.  Employment  service  was  also  being 
developed  in  the  larger  cities,  and  since  the 
federal  program  is  emphasizing  the  work  of 
public  employment  service,  this  activity  has 
had  renewed  emphasis.  Usually  the  offices 
are  under  joint  federal,  state,  and  local 
supervision.    See  Employment  Agencies. 

At  present  outdoor  relief  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  any  other  function.  Municipal 
welfare  departments  were  forced  to  take  over 
much  of  the  burden  of  unemployment  relief 
in  the  early  years  of  the  depression,  and  as  a 
result  have  had  to  divert  funds  from  many 
of  their  activities  to  home  relief.  In  the 
New  York  City  department,  for  example, 
home  relief  in  any  form  was  not  a  function 
of  the  municipal  department  until  the  depres- 
sion. But  now  unemployment  relief  out- 
strips all  other  functions,  both  in  the  amount 
of  money  spent  and  number  of  workers 
employed.  See  Public  Relief  and  Unem- 
ployment Relief. 

The  reluctance  of  city  departments  to 
engage  in  outdoor  relief,  or  the  abandonment 
in  an  earlier  period  of  this  work  in  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  Eastern  cities,  was 
due  to  the  belief  that  funds  would  be  or  had 
been  administered  on  a  political  rather  than  a 
professional  basis.  But  with  the  adoption  of 
improved  techniques  and  the  use  of  a  more 
highly  selected  and  trained  personnel,  the 
stigma  of  poor  workmanship  in  public  out- 
door relief  has  become  less  pronounced. 


The  standards  and  requirements  for  work- 
ers in  city  welfare  departments  have  been 
raised  in  some  cities,  among  them  being 
Alameda,  Boston,  Bridgeport,  Charleston, 
Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Fort  Worth,  Nashville, 
Newark,  Pittsburgh,  Providence,  Richmond, 
and  Washington.  There  is  an  increasing 
insistence  on  college  education  and  social 
work  training  as  qualifications  for  appoint- 
ment. Prior  to  the  setting  up  of  the  unem- 
ployment relief  agencies  competitive  exam- 
inations had  made  little  headway  but  are 
now  being  used  more  widely,  particularly  for 
the  better  positions.  The  formation  of  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association  in  1930 
has  added  emphasis  to  the  movement  for 
better-trained  workers  and  higher  standards 
of  procedure  in  municipal  departments  of 
welfare. 

The  extension  of  the  city  manager  and 
commission  forms  of  government  has  brought 
about  a  co-ordination  of  activities,  among 
them  the  city  and  town  welfare  functions. 
This  centralization  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
department  is  shown  by  the  reorganization 
since  1914  of  such  departments  as  those  of 
Baltimore,  Charleston,  St.  Louis,  and  Wash- 
ington. Along  with  this  has  gone  the  merging 
of  public  welfare  activities  of  cities  with 
those  of  surrounding  counties.  This  is  in 
line  with  modern  political  thinking,  and 
tends  to  eliminate  much  overlapping  and 
waste. 

Activities  of  the  nature  of  social  work  or 
closely  related  to  it  which  are  carried  on 
outside  the  public  welfare  departments  are 
of  many  different  types.  Some  of  these  are 
within  the  usual  limits  of  public  welfare,  but 
most  of  them  are  not.  In  departments  of 
education  are  visiting  teaching,  administra- 
tion of  parental  schools,  school  nursing,  spe- 
cial classes  for  physically  or  mentally  defec- 
tive children,  nursery  schools,  vocational 
education  and  vocational  guidance,  the  issu- 
ance of  employment  certificates,  school  cen- 
ters, and  recreation.  Under  departments  of 
health  there  are  medical  social  work,  health 
centers,  health  education,  and  care  for  tuber- 
culous patients  and  sick  poor  in  municipal 
hospitals  and  clinics.    Under  departments  of 
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recreation  are  playgrounds,  amateur  athlet- 
ics, dance  halls,  and  motion-picture  theater 
regulation  and  censorship.  Departments  of 
Parks  are  responsible  also  for  playgrounds, 
and  in  several  cities  for  recreational  build- 
ings. The  correctional  department  includes 
activities  which  are  usually  administered  by 
counties,  but  in  some  instances  by  cities  also 
— juvenile  courts,  domestic  relations  courts, 
detention  homes,  opportunity  farms,  houses 
of  correction,  jails,  and  workhouses.  By  a 
few  cities  municipal  day  nurseries  are  oper- 
ated, and  by  a  few  others  summer  camps. 

County  and  Regional  Welfare  Agencies 

Of  late  years  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  county  or  the  region  as  the  administra- 
tive unit  for  welfare  activities.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  size,  finances,  and  diversity 
of  social  problem,  it  is  being  found  the  most 
practicable  unit.  It  is  small  enough  to  insure 
effective  social  service  close  at  hand,  to 
assume  case  work  responsibility,  and  to  in- 
fluence conditions  creating  social  difficulties. 
It  is  as  a  rule  large  enough  to  provide 
sufficient  types  of  cases  to  allow  develop- 
ment of  expertness  in  the  field  of  social 
service.  Furthermore  there  is  a  growing 
interest  in  rural  welfare  needs.  Until  recently 
the  social  problems  of  the  cities,  definitely 
recognized  because  of  their  number  and 
acuteness,  almost  blinded  people  to  the  exis- 
tence of  similar  problems  in  rural  areas.  This 
is  no  longer  the  case,  and  at  present  the  social 
conditions  in  rural  and  small  urban  commu- 
nities are  attracting  general  attention. 

Sixteen  states  have  now  developed  co- 
ordinated programs  of  county  welfare  work. 
These  are  as  follows:  Alabama,  California, 
Georgia,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  The 
county  welfare  programs  are  not,  however, 
accepted  fully  in  all  counties  of  these  states, 
as  can  be  seen  by  a  recent  statement  that 
only  in  Alabama,  California,  New  York,  and 
North  Carolina  were  county  social  workers 
employed  in  a  majority  of  the  counties.  Some 
cities  and  counties,  as  has  been  mentioned, 


have  merged  the  two  political  units  for  pro- 
grams of  care  for  all  or  some  groups  of 
dependent  persons.  In  a  few  states  judicial 
districts  are  the  units  for  specified  forms  of 
public  welfare.  For  example,  in  Iowa  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court,  which  grants 
allowances  to  mothers  and  carries  other  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  for  dependent 
children,  is  ordinarily  a  county  function  but 
one  that  is  independent  of  the  county  public 
or  child  welfare  unit.  The  district  plan,  or 
the  uniting  of  counties  in  employing  social 
workers,  is  specifically  authorized  in  some 
states,  but  New  Mexico  is  the  only  one  which 
has  used  it  to  any  extent.  In  that  state  the 
judicial  district  has  been  accepted  as  the  unit 
of  public  welfare  administration.  The  Ne- 
braska law  permits  only  counties  of  less  than 
15,000  population  to  join  in  a  district  plan. 

In  some  states,  including  North  Carolina 
and  South  Dakota,  the  appointment  of  county 
boards  of  welfare  is  mandatory  in  all  counties 
or  the  most  populous  ones;  in  other  states — 
Alabama,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Texas,  and  Wisconsin— their  appointment  is 
permissive.  In  New  York  and  North  Caro- 
lina it  is  also  mandatory  for  counties  to  have 
a  county  superintendent  or  commissioner  of 
welfare.  In  the  smaller  counties  in  North 
Carolina,  however,  the  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  may  be  also  County 
Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare.  In  Vir- 
ginia the  provision  which  might  be  inter- 
preted as  mandatory  was  less  effective  than 
had  been  expected,  and  organization  of  the 
counties  by  the  field  staff  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Welfare  was  necessary  to  produce 
satisfactory  results.  Experience  seems  to 
indicate  that  a  mandatory  provision  does  not 
itself  insure  a  well-developed  system,  and 
that  the  activity  of  the  state  department  in 
stimulating  and  educating  counties  to  the 
advantages  of  a  local  body  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  welfare  program  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  statutory  provisions. 

Usually  the  administrative  authority  in 
county  welfare  matters  is  vested  in  the  board, 
or  occasionally  the  single  official,  responsible 
for  general  county  administration.  In  sev- 
eral states  unsalaried  citizen   boards  have 
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been  authorized  to  deal  with  specified  child 
welfare  or  public  welfare  matters.  These 
boards  act  largely  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
assisting  local  public  officials  of  the  county 
agency  in  securing  adequate  appropriations, 
interpreting  the  work  to  other  organizations, 
and  building  up  public  opinion  in  support  of 
social  legislation.  In  some  counties  the  board 
or  members  of  it  act  as  a  case  committee  for 
the  county  welfare  administrator  and  give 
volunteer  service  in  selected  cases.  With  the 
help  of  the  state  departments  the  county 
boards  in  most  instances  plan  the  county 
programs  and  assist  in  determining  policies. 
In  North  Carolina  the  county  board  must 
approve  the  applicants  for  positions  as  super- 
intendents of  public  welfare. 

The  duties  of  county  welfare  boards  and 
their  executive  agents  vary  greatly,  though 
development  of  services  for  children  is  uni- 
versally important.  Activities  in  this  line 
range  from  administration  of  a  single  type  of 
child  care  to  responsibility  for  all  types  of 
care  for  destitute,  neglected,  physically  hand- 
icapped, and  mentally  retarded  children. 
Other  duties  assigned  include  responsibility 
for  school  attendance,  probation,  recreation, 
licensing  of  private  social  agencies,  inspection 
of  local  homes  for  the  aged  and  penal  institu- 
tions or  camps,  and  making  investigations 
for  blind  relief.  In  a  few  states  the  county 
welfare  workers  assist  with  problems  of  em- 
ployment, and  in  rare  instances  they  can  act 
as  factory  inspectors.  Service  to  families 
needing  relief  held  a  minor  place  in  some 
areas  until  recently,  while  in  others  it  was  the 
especial  concern  of  county  welfare  organiza- 
tions. 

In  the  relation  of  county  units  to  the  state 
welfare  agencies— or  occasionally  to  the  state 
education  agencies — about  the  only  conspic- 
uous fact  common  to  most  states  is  the 
dependence  of  the  county  unit  upon  the  state 
board  for  stimulation  and  guidance.  In  some 
states,  however,  members  of  county  welfare 
boards  are  appointed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
state  departments,  and  virtually  act  as  agents 
of  the  state  departments,  performing  speci- 
fied duties  within  their  respective  counties 
for  which  the  state  departments  are  respon- 


sible. In  other  states  county  welfare  boards 
are  locally  appointed,  and  their  duties  are 
limited  to  those  for  which  the  county,  city, 
town,  or  district  is  responsible.  Board  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  the  state  departments 
in  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Dakota,  and  by  local  agencies  in  Alabama, 
Nebraska,  and  Texas.  Joint  action  by  state 
and  local  agencies  is  depended  on  in  Ken- 
tucky, West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  general  the  state  departments  of  welfare 
make  no  attempt  to  control  the  work  of  the 
county  organizations.  Their  participation  in 
affairs  of  local  units  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
setting  standards  of  education  and  training 
for  county  social  workers,  grants  in  aid  to 
assist  counties  in  getting  qualified  staff  mem- 
bers, assistance  in  policy  making,  supervision 
and  consultant  service,  and  stimulation  of 
interest  in  county  organization  work.  See 
Public  Welfare,  State  Agencies. 

Qualifications  for  appointment  in  county 
welfare  work  vary.  In  Alabama  certification 
of  workers  is  provided,  with  standards  of 
education,  training,  and  experience  set  by  the 
State  Department.  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin 
specify  in  their  laws  the  qualifications  for 
county  workers,  though  in  the  former  state 
these  are  given  in  such  indefinite  terms  as  to 
be  almost  meaningless.  In  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina,  and  West  Virginia  appointment  of 
county  workers  must  be  approved  by  the 
state  department.  Emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  college  education,  special  social  work 
training,  and  experience  in  social  service 
agencies  of  high  standards.  The  need  for 
insuring  qualified  personnel  for  county  social 
work  is  widely  recognized,  and  gradually 
higher  standards  are  being  set  to  attain  this 
end. 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE,  STATE  AGENCIES.1 
The  term  "public  welfare"  as  used  in  this 
article  refers  to  the  public  social  work  which 
is  carried  on  in  the  several  states  by  their 
departments  of  public  welfare,  departments 
of  social  welfare,  departments  of  charities 
and  correction,  boards  of  control,  and  so 
forth,  and  by  such  additional  state  agencies 
as  are  responsible  for  the  functions  usually 
exercised  by  comprehensive  welfare  depart- 
ments.2   Such  departments  ordinarily  have 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  Public 
Social  Work. 

2  In  the  Social  Work  Year  Book  "public  welfare" 
is  used  in  the  restricted  sense  here  employed,  the 
term  "public  social  work"  being  applied,  more 
inclusively,  to  all  governmental  activities  relating 
to  social  work,  under  whatever  departments- 
education,  health,  or  labor— they  are  adminis- 
tered.—Editor.    See  Public  Social  Work. 


the  administration  or  supervision  of  state 
institutions  for  the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  and  for  dependent  and  delin- 
quent persons— children  or  adults— and  are 
responsible,  in  addition,  for  all  other  activi- 
ties relating  to  such  persons,  either  directly 
or  through  the  supervision  of  local  public  or 
private  agencies  in  which  they  are  cared  for.1 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  indicate 
how  the  existing  state  welfare  services  are 
organized,  and  in  a  concluding  section  to 
note  the  challenging  situation,  in  relation  to 
the  future,  which  is  presented  by  the  network 
of  public  unemployment  relief  agencies  op- 
erating in  each  state  and  functioning  for  the 
most  part  independently  of  the  permanent 
welfare  departments.  The  proposals  will  also 
be  considered  for  carrying  over  into  the  pub- 
lic welfare  system  of  the  future  some  of  the 
assets  of  these  temporary  administrations. 
See  Public  Relief  and  Unemployment 
Relief. 

With  few  exceptions  all  states  now  have 
some  statutory  provision  for  state-wide  pub- 
lic welfare  agencies,  although  some  of  these 
are  embryonic  and  others  are  not  function- 
ing.2 Beginning  in  1917  and  steadily  advanc- 
ing to  the  present,  there  has  been  a  marked 
tendency  toward  consolidating  into  one  de- 
partment all  public  welfare  activities  of  the 
state.  In  some  states,  where  the  work  itself 
is  integrated,  it  is  divided  between  several 
departments  according  to  function,  as  in 
California,  or  according  to  the  class  of  per- 
sons served,  as  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
York.    In  other  states  the  single  department 

1  For  lists  of  state  agencies  in  the  public  welfare 
field  see  State  Agencies — Public  in  Part  II. 

2  Arkansas  and  Utah  still  have  no  state  agency 
concerned  with  general  public  welfare  activities. 
In  Colorado  and  South  Carolina  agencies  have 
been  established  by  law  but  are  not  functioning. 
The  departments  of  public  welfare  in  Maine, 
Nebraska,  and  New  Mexico  are  responsible  for 
health  activities  as  well  as  public  welfare  activities. 
In  Nebraska  while  the  department  as  such  has 
ceased  to  function,  no  appointment  having  been 
made  for  the  director,  separate  bureaus  continue 
their  work.  The  so-called  "Department  of  Public 
Welfare"  in  Idaho  is  primarily  devoted  to  health 
work,  but  also  administers  institutions  for  the 
insane  and  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  has  some 
supervisory  responsibility  for  county  administra- 
tion of  old  age  pensions. 
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is  limited  to  supervisory  functions  or  to  the 
administration  of  institutions.  Such  limited 
programs  are  not  in  any  sense  examples  of  the 
modern  tendency.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  institutional  and  outside  welfare 
services  of  a  state  are  interrelated,  as  are  also 
all  problems  of  dependency,  defectiveness, 
and  delinquency.  They  can  be  successfully 
dealt  with— in  the  opinion  of  practically  all 
leaders  in  this  field—only  through  a  single 
department  organized  with  sufficient  power 
to  plan,  supervise,  and  direct. 


Integration  of  Responsibilities 

The  widely  varying  organization  of  state 
public  welfare  agencies  makes  a  satisfactory 
classification  of  them  very  difficult.  In  over 
half  the  states  a  single  welfare  department 
has  been  established.  In  a  majority  of  these 
states  the  department  is  responsible  for  a 
broad  general  program  of  public  welfare,  in- 
cluding the  administration  of  state  institu- 
tions. Organization  of  this  kind  is  usually 
found  where  the  state  government  has  been 
completely  reorganized  and  simplified.  The 
trend  is  definitely  in  this  direction.  Even 
where  state  institutions  remain  under  the 
control  of  separate  boards  of  trustees,  the 
state  department  usually  maintains  some 
supervisory  relationship  to  them. 

In  several  states  two  or  more  agencies  have 
been  established,  one  ordinarily  having  re- 
sponsibility for  general  social  welfare  activi- 
ties, while  the  administration  of  state  institu- 
tions is  the  responsibility  of  the  other — 
frequently  called  a  "state  board  of  control" — 
or  is  diffused  in  several  departments.  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  has  a  department  of 
social  welfare  and  a  department  of  institu- 
tions; and  Massachusetts  and  New  York, 
with  social  or  public  welfare  departments, 
leave  responsibility  for  many  of  their  institu- 
tions to  separate  departments  for  mental 
hygiene  and  for  corrections.  Several  states, 
moreover,  have  independent  commissions  or 
boards  for  dealing  with  activities  relating  to 
crippled  children,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf. 
These  independent  agencies  are  considered 
more  fully  in  a  later  section  of  this  article. 


The  Administrative  Authority 

Unfortunately  the  titles  of  state  welfare 
agencies  indicate  neither  their  place  in  the 
state's  administrative  plan  nor  their  form  of 
organization.  Administrative  authority  may 
be  vested  in  a  single  executive  appointed  by 
the  governor  or  elected,  in  an  appointed 
unsalaried  board  of  citizens  who  in  turn 
appoint  an  executive  officer,  or  in  a  salaried 
board  whose  members  divide  the  executive 
responsibility. 

Where  the  state  government  has  gone 
through  a  process  of  reorganization  along 
modern  lines,  the  few  department  heads,  in- 
cluding the  commissioner  or  director  of  a 
fairly  comprehensive  department  of  public 
welfare,  are  usually  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor. This  is  the  situation  in  California, 
Illinois,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  Although  New 
York  has  in  general  adopted  this  simplified 
form  of  state  government,  it  makes  an  excep- 
tion in  the  organization  of  its  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  by  providing  for  a  board  of  12 
members  appointed  by  the  governor,  that 
board  appointing  the  commissioner  of  the 
department.  In  some  departments— as  in 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia — 
salaried  boards  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  director.  The  chief  argument  for 
appointment  by  the  governor  is  that  respon- 
sibility for  all  departmental  activities  defi- 
nitely belongs  to  the  director,  who  is  held 
responsible  for  an  efficient  administration. 

Control  vested  in  a  salaried  board  is  found 
in  a  wide  variety  of  state  agencies,  some  with 
a  broad  scope  of  activities  and  others  with 
functions  limited  either  to  child  welfare  or 
in  some  other  way.  The  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Institutions  and  Agencies  is  an 
example  of  the  former,  and  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  of  New  Mexico  an  example  of 
the  latter  type  of  organization.  The  New 
Mexico  department,  in  spite  of  its  statutory 
limitation  to  child  welfare  activities,  has  been 
used  as  the  state  agency  for  unemployment 
relief.  In  Alabama  the  State  Child  Welfare 
Department  is  as  its  name  indicates  similarly 
limited.    Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  a  few 
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other  states  have  each  of  them  several  wel- 
fare agencies,  all  with  limited  scope  and  all 
organized  with  their  own  salaried  boards. 

As  a  rule  salaried  governing  boards  are 
only  for  the  administration  of  state  institu- 
tions. They  are  usually  called  boards  of 
control  and  usually  also  consist  of  from  three 
to  five  persons  appointed  by  the  governor  for 
overlapping  terms.  They  ordinarily  serve 
together  as  a  plural  executive,  although  they 
may  divide  responsibilities  to  obtain  greater 
efficiency.  Such  boards  have  been  established 
mainly  in  the  central  and  western  states. 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  and  Wisconsin  are  contiguous  states 
with  the  board  of  control  form.  It  exists  also 
in  Texas  and  West  Virginia.  Several  of  these 
states  have  added  a  children's  bureau  to  their 
chief  function  of  administering  state  institu- 
tions. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  argument 
about  the  relative  advantages  of  these  three 
systems  of  administrative  authority.  When 
the  director  of  a  welfare  department  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  for  a  term  coincident 
with  his  own,  unified  control  is  attained — in 
that  director — but  the  department  is  subject 
to  the  hazards  of  political  interference.  In 
states  like  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  where 
there  is  a  definite  tradition  of  non-interfer- 
ence, this  is  of  little  consequence,  but  in  some 
other  states  it  has  been  serious.  In  states 
where  the  governor  is  elected  for  only  a 
two-year  term  it  may  mean  a  very  frequent 
turnover  in  the  department,  affecting  other 
members  of  the  staff  besides  the  director. 

The  chief  arguments  for  the  controlling 
salaried  board  are  that  it  tends  to  prevent 
political  interference  and  provides  for  con- 
tinuity of  policy:  also  that  the  board  can 
both  stimulate  interest  in  the  department 
and  bring  to  it  a  non-technical  point  of  view 
which  may  be  utilized  in  establishing  policies. 
Such  boards  usually  have  from  five  to  nine 
members,  serving  for  overlapping  terms. 

From  an  administrative  point  of  view  little 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  board  of  control 
system,  as  it  gives  neither  unified  control  nor 
protection  from  political  interference.  The 
theory  on  which  it  was  established— of  re- 


sponsibility divided  between  three  executives 
—is  not  in  harmony  with  modern  ideas  of 
governmental  efficiency  and  concentration  of 
responsibility.  At  its  best  the  system  may 
mean  continuity  of  policy;  in  its  usual  form 
it  means  that  a  minority  member  must  yield 
to  the  wishes  of  the  other  two,  or  that  one  or 
perhaps  two  members  do  the  bulk  of  the 
work  with  the  other  member  passively  ac- 
quiescing. At  its  worst  the  system  means  a 
blocking  of  all  constructive  administration. 

The  executive  in  charge  of  a  welfare  de- 
partment, besides  carrying  many  responsi- 
bilities, must  maintain  satisfactory  working 
relationships  with  the  governor,  legislature, 
heads  of  other  departments,  and  with  his 
board  if  he  has  one;  also  with  his  own  staff, 
with  state  institutions,  with  related  local 
governments  and  agencies,  and  with  the  gen- 
eral public.  For  this  man-sized  job,  requiring 
special  training  and  experience  as  well  as  a 
strong  personality,  neither  salaries  nor  secur- 
ity of  tenure  in  office  are  usually  attractive 
enough  to  interest  qualified  persons.  It  is 
becoming  increasingly  evident  that  only  a 
man  or  woman  with  proved  ability  in  public 
welfare  administration  should  be  considered 
for  this  position.  Limiting  the  choice  by 
requiring  residence  in  the  state  is  a  mistake 
that  is  frequently  made. 

Personnel  standards  for  the  staff  vary 
greatly.  Though  only  the  beginnings  have 
been  made  so  far,  all  leaders  in  this  field  agree 
that  appointments  should  be  made  entirely 
on  the  merit  basis,  whether  through  civil 
service  examination,  registration  of  social 
workers,  or  some  less  formal  recognition  of 
professional  standards. 

Institutional  Administration  and  Case  JVork 

The  functions  of  welfare  departments  may 
be  classified  as  follows:  (a)  administration  or 
supervision  of  state  institutions;  (b)  other 
direct  services  to  clients;  (c)  development 
and  supervision  of  local  public  agencies;  (d) 
supervision  of  private  institutions  and  agen- 
cies; and  (e)  improvement  of  social  conditions 
through  research  and  educational  methods. 
The  relation  of  departments  to  state  wel- 
fare institutions  is  of  primary  importance. 
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Four  systems  of  administering  such  institu- 
tions now  exist:  (a)  separate  boards  of  trus- 
tees for  each  institution,  with  a  state  agency 
supervising;  (b)  a  central  administrative 
agency,  charged  with  no  other  public  welfare 
activities;  (c)  a  central  agency  combining 
administrative  with  other  welfare  activities; 
and  (d)  a  division  of  responsibility  for  insti- 
tutions between  independent  departments. 
Such  a  division  exists  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  York.  Centralization  of  administration 
is  usually  stressed  from  the  angle  of  efficiency 
and  economy,  and  the  trend  is  clearly  this 
way.  Centralization,  however,  does  not  nec- 
essarily preclude  the  use  of  salaried  boards  of 
trustees  for  individual  institutions. 

The  institutions  administered  most  com- 
monly by  the  major  public  welfare  agencies 
of  the  several  states  are  institutions  for  the 
insane,  feeble-minded,  and  epileptics,  and  for 
dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren; prisons  and  reformatories  for  adults; 
and  institutions  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped— blind  or  deaf — and  for  crippled 
children. 

Case  work  and  other  direct  activities  of 
state  departments  include  the  following:  child 
placing;  investigation  for  adoptions;  admin- 
istration of  state  aid  to  mothers;  case  work 
for  unmarried  mothers;  provision  for  the  care 
and  education  of  the  physically  handicapped, 
including  the  blind,  deaf,  and  the  crippled, 
especially  children;  and  case  work  for  the 
mentally  handicapped  and  delinquent.  In 
some  states  these  types  of  work  may  be  the 
main  function  of  the  department. 

In  most  states  local  case  work  in  the  fields 
of  probation  and  parole  is  not  well  correlated 
with  state  welfare  agencies  though  significant 
progress  has  been  made,  particularly  in  the 
former  field.  Twenty-two  states  provide  by 
law  for  some  degree  of  state  supervision  of 
probation.  In  three  states— Rhode  Island, 
Vermont,  and  Wisconsin  (for  adult  courts 
outside  Milwaukee  County)— probation  work 
is  entirely  state  controlled,  with  probation 
officers  appointed  by  the  state  welfare  de- 
partment. In  Utah  such  officers  are  ap- 
pointed by  a  special  state  Juvenile  Court 
Commission.    In  three  other  states  there  are 


separate  state  departments  to  supervise  and 
aid  probation  work  generally;  and  in  most 
of  the  other  22  states  there  are  bureaus  of 
probation  in  a  state  welfare  department. 

In  14  states  special  state  agencies  have 
been  created  to  deal  specifically  with  parole, 
but  in  only  8  states — California,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania — are  any  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  field  agents  working 
under  central  supervision.  Comprehensive 
supervisory  systems  exist  in  Illinois,  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Responsibility  for  Local  Standards 

In  some  states  a  process  is  consciously  and 
frankly  going  on  of  shifting  the  case  load  to 
the  local  community,  with  the  state  assuming 
responsibility  for  standards  of  work.  More- 
over where  social  work  is  not  yet  well 
developed,  the  state  department  may  be 
forced  temporarily — as  in  times  of  flood, 
disaster,  or  unemployment  emergency — to  do 
an  undifferentiated  case  work  job  in  localities 
where  no  local  resources  are  available.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  state  departments  are  work- 
ing toward  a  program  in  which  the  localities, 
whether  county  or  municipal,  carry  the  bulk 
of  the  direct  care  activities,  with  the  state 
supplementing  this  through  supervision  and 
supplying  special  types  of  case  work. 

Progress  in  the  establishment  of  county 
units  on  a  sound  basis  is  dependent  upon 
stimulation  and  assistance  from  a  state  de- 
partment. A  few  departments  have  estab- 
lished separate  divisions  of  county  organiza- 
tion with  special  staffs  to  assist  counties  in 
developing  their  organization  and  their  social 
services.  After  county  units  have  been  estab- 
lished as  the  result  of  stimulation  through 
surveys,  demonstrations,  conferences,  and  so 
forth,  they  have  been  most  successful  if  a 
close  permanent  relationship  is  maintained 
between  them  and  the  state  departments, 
through  the  appointment  of  personnel  for 
staff  and  boards  and  through  close  working 
procedures.  An  older  type  of  supervision  is 
that  which  departments  of  public  welfare 
usually  exercise  over  such  local  public  agen- 
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cies  as  jails,  almshouses,  detention  homes  for 
children,  and  in  some  cases  over  county  and 
city  hospitals.  See  Public  Welfare,  Local 
Agencies. 

Financial  assistance  from  the  state  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  developing  school, 
health,  and  unemployment  relief  service.  In 
Alabama,  New  Mexico,  and  North  Carolina 
the  permanent  departments  of  public  welfare 
or  child  welfare  have  been  able  to  stimulate 
county  organization  of  welfare  units  through 
this  means.  West  Virginia  has  statutory 
provision  but  inadequate  appropriations  for 
utilizing  the  plan.  Federal  and  state  grants- 
in-aid  for  the  development  of  effective  local 
units  of  public  welfare  were  recommended  by 
the  White  House  Conference.  In  some  states, 
sharing  by  the  state  of  financial  responsibility 
for  other  types  of  relief,  such  as  mothers'  aid 
and  old  age  pensions,  is  doing  much  to  raise 
standards. 

Supervision  of  the  care  given  by  private 
agencies  to  children  and  other  clients  is  an- 
other important  duty  of  state  departments. 
Agencies  doing  child  placing  and  adoption 
work,  maternity  homes,  boarding  homes  for 
children,  boarding  or  nursing  homes  for  the 
sick  or  the  aged,  and  institutions  of  many 
other  types  are  controlled  through  licenses, 
supervision,  setting  of  standards,  and  the 
requiring  of  reports.  Many  variations  exist 
in  the  types  of  agencies  and  institutions  sub- 
ject to  supervision  and  also  in  the  degree  of 
supervision  exercised.  For  instance,  child- 
caring  institutions  and  agencies  must  in  some 
states  be  incorporated— after  approval  of 
their  applications— licensed,  and  inspected. 
In  other  states  the  department  has  the  right 
to  inspect  but  no  license  is  required.  The 
ability  of  a  state  department  to  use  these 
powers  in  a  constructive,  educational  way 
depends  as  much  upon  the  quality  of  the 
personnel  employed  as  it  does  upon  the 
statutory  provisions.  In  relation  to  local 
boarding  homes  and  maternity  homes,  many 
variations  exist  in  the  types  of  supervision 
exercised.  Sometimes  it  is  a  combined  super- 
vision, since  these  institutions  are  of  concern 
to  the  state  and  local  departments  of  health 
as  well  as  of  welfare.      Day  nurseries  are 


supervised  or  licensed  in  many  states  by  the 
department  of  public  welfare,  and  in  a  few 
others  by  the  state  department  of  health. 

Effective  supervision  of  institutions  and 
agencies,  public  or  private,  presupposes  a 
state  department  capable  of  exerting  leader- 
ship through  initiation,  stimulation,  and  edu- 
cation; and  whose  policy  it  is  to  experiment 
and  co-operate  in  the  establishing  of  stand- 
ards rather  than  to  rely  on  "inspection"  for 
that  purpose. 

Other  Departmental  Functions 

In  most  states  which  have  comprehensive 
departments  child  welfare  activities  are  lodged 
in  separate  bureaus.  Some  of  these  children's 
bureaus  are  performing  only  limited  pieces  of 
work,  such  as  child  placing,  while  others  are 
in  addition  supervising  private  agencies  which 
care  for  children,  organizing  local  public 
agencies,  and  carrying  on  special  types  of 
case  work. 

Many  kinds  of  educational  and  publicity 
work  are  undertaken  by  progressive  state 
departments.  Such  departments  use  their 
knowledge  of  conditions  throughout  the  state 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  local  public 
welfare  agencies,  to  promote  needed  social 
legislation,  and  to  stimulate  the  employment 
of  qualified  persons  both  by  local  units  of 
public  welfare  and  by  private  institutions 
and  agencies.  Distribution  of  literature,  accu- 
mulation of  uniform  social  statistics,  mainte- 
nance of  close  contact  with  the  state  confer- 
ence of  social  work,  co-operation  with  other 
voluntary  agencies,  and  the  preparation  of 
annual  or  biennial  reports  are  among  the 
types  of  work  undertaken.  Other  means  of 
leadership  used  by  state  departments  are 
assisting  in  research  projects,  developing  bet- 
ter statistics  and  more  adequate  records, 
holding  institutes,  and  organizing  means  of 
training  personnel  while  on  the  job.  Valuable 
devices  for  raising  standards  of  personnel  in 
local  public  welfare  units  include  passing 
upon  the  eligibility  of  individual  candidates 
or  providing  lists  of  eligible  candidates  from 
which  counties  may  choose  welfare  workers. 
In  several  states— notably  Alabama  and 
North   Carolina— because  the  departments 
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have  found  themselves  embarrassed  by  the 
lack  of  qualified  personnel,  experiments  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  with  short  insti- 
tutes and  special  summer  school  courses  for 
training  county  workers. 

Independent  State  Welfare  Agencies 

Separate  state  agencies  for  specialized  func- 
tions are  the  rule  in  some  states,  although  the 
same  functions  in  states  which  have  reorgan- 
ized their  government  are  usually  consoli- 
dated into  the  major  welfare  department. 
Independent  commissions  for  crippled  chil- 
dren are  found  in  Arkansas,  Florida,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Montana,  and  New 
Jersey.  In  some  other  states  departments  of 
education  or  health  carry  on  these  functions. 
See  Crippled  Children.  Delaware,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee  have  inde- 
pendent agencies  for  the  blind.  Mental  hy- 
giene functions  are  handled  in  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York  by  entirely 
separate  departments,  and  Delaware  has  a 
separate  commission  for  the  feeble-minded. 
Penal  institutions,  the  administration  of 
which  is  usually  a  responsibility  of  the  major 
state  welfare  agencies,  are  in  some  states 
assigned  to  independent  correctional  depart- 
ments, boards,  or  commissions.  These  states 
include  California,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
York.  Delaware  is  the  only  state  to  maintain 
a  separate  Mothers'  Pension  Commission. 
See  the  Blind,  Mental  Deficiency,  Men- 
tal Diseases,  Mental  Hygiene,  Mothers' 
Aid,  and  Penal  and  Reformatory  Insti- 
tutions for  Adults. 

In  recent  years  commissions  or  other  tem- 
porary agencies  in  many  states  have  fre- 
quently sponsored  general  surveys  of  state 
governmental  functions  or  separate  surveys 
of  welfare  activities.  For  the  welfare  sections 
of  general  state  surveys  the  Institute  of 
Public  Administration  and  Bureau  of  Muni- 
cipal Research  and  the  Brookings  Institution 
frequently  call  upon  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  for  assistance.  Both  this 
Association  and  the  federal  Children's  Bureau 
also  make  independent  welfare  surveys. 

State  child  welfare  commissions  or  com- 
mittees are  independent  official  bodies  ap- 


pointed for  a  temporary  period  to  study  the 
needs  of  children.  During  1933  and  1934  such 
commissions  have  been  active  in  various 
forms  in  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Montana, 
New  York,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  Child 
welfare  commissions  have  usually  received 
little  or  no  funds  from  the  state,  the  members 
serving  without  pay  and  the  investigations 
being  financed  by  private  funds  locally  raised 
or  supplied  by  national  organizations.  Since 
its  organization  in  1912  the  federal  Children's 
Bureau  has  supplied  all  child  welfare  com- 
missions with  information  as  to  the  laws  and 
administrative  practices  of  the  several  states 
and  as  to  the  method  of  organization  and 
recommendations  of  other  commissions.  In 
recent  years  state  commissions  or  committees 
have  tended  to  consider  social  welfare  legisla- 
tion and  administration  generally,  rather 
than  child  welfare  legislation  alone.  See 
Child  Welfare  Commissions  in  the  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

Emergency  Relief 

Every  state  has  an  agency  for  unemploy- 
ment relief,  usually  known  as  the  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  (ERA).  The  state 
welfare  department  or  corresponding  agency 
is  used  for  this  purpose  in  less  than  10  states. 
Elsewhere  the  ERA  is  an  independent  agency 
organized,  as  its  title  indicates,  for  an  emer- 
gency or  temporary  purpose.  At  the  present 
writing  (September,  1934)  the  only  states  in 
which  the  unemployment  relief  administra- 
tion is  integrated  with  the  major  state  wel- 
fare agency  are  Arizona,  Indiana,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  West 
Virginia.1  Several  of  these  welfare  agencies, 
such  as  those  in  Mississippi  and  Nevada,  are 
new  ones  established  for  the  purpose  of  deal- 
ing with  unemployment  relief.  In  a  few 
states,  of  which  New  Jersey  is  typical,  the 
executive  of  the  welfare  department  is  a 
member  of  the  controlling  board  of  the  state 
ERA.  In  several  states  the  state  department 
has  had  a  closer  relationship  with  emergency 

1  In  December,  1934,  only  five  states  were  re- 
ported to  be  in  this  class.  They  were  Arizona, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 
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relief  than  it  has  at  present.  The  situation 
has  been  rapidly  changing,  and  there  has 
been  little  permanency  in  most  of  the  state 
planning  and  administration  of  relief. 

This  somewhat  surprising  situation  reflects 
what,  in  the  judgment  of  most  leaders  in  this 
field,  is  a  very  serious  weakness  of  state 
public  welfare  agencies— their  almost  com- 
plete ignoring  of  family  welfare  and  adult 
dependency.  In  the  field  of  child  dependency 
it  has  been  recognized  that  state  participa- 
tion is  necessary  to  supplement  and  supervise 
the  work  of  local  units;  but  until  the  depres- 
sion, relief  and  adult  dependency  were  in 
almost  all  states  regarded  as  strictly  local 
problems. 

Although  most  state  poor  relief  statutes 
make  some  weak  provision  for  state  super- 
vision of  almshouses,  and  also  some  provision 
for  local  reporting  to  the  state  regarding  out- 
door relief,  these  antiquated  statutes  have 
meant  little  state  control.  Only  a  few  state 
welfare  departments  have  had  divisions  relat- 
ing to  this  field,  and  only  a  few  have  set 
standards  for  local  poor  relief,  supervised 
the  work,  or  even  collected  statistics  of  the 
number  receiving  relief  and  amounts  spent 
for  the  purpose.  A  half-dozen  states— Con- 
necticut, Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont— assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  "unsettled  state  poor" 
— persons  who  had  state  settlement  but  no 
settlement  in  any  of  the  local  units.  Delaware 
went  beyond  this  in  1931  and  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  relief  of  all  poor  in  the 
state.  More  significant  have  been  the  divi- 
sions in  state  departments  with  responsibili- 
ties relating  to  county  organizations,  mothers' 
aid,  old  age  pensions,  and  so  forth.  Because 
state  welfare  departments  had  had  so  little 
responsibility  along  this  line,  the  depression 
found  them  quite  unprepared  as  a  rule  to 
assume  direction  of  extensive  unemployment 
relief  administrations.  Partly  for  this  reason 
and  partly  because  unemployment  relief  was 
considered  to  be  a  temporary  emergency 
function  from  which  the  state  would  soon 
withdraw,  a  comparatively  independent  de- 
velopment resulted.  See  Unemployment 
Relief. 


Leaders  in  the  public  welfare  field  are  now 
facing  the  problem  of  the  future.  There  is 
increasing  recognition  that  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  unemployment  relief  will  be 
a  continuing  responsibility  and  that  some 
form  of  permanent  organization  is  necessary 
to  meet  it.  It  is  recognized  that  in  many 
ways  the  existing  administration  of  unem- 
ployment relief— through  a  co-ordinated  sys- 
tem of  federal,  state,  and  local  welfare  agen- 
cies—has developed  procedures  and  has  es- 
tablished precedents  which  must  be  carefully 
considered  in  any  plans  for  the  needed  reor- 
ganization of  public  welfare  systems  in  the 
several  states. 

To  discuss  this  and  related  problems,  a 
series  of  regional  conferences  was  held  during 
1934  by  the  American  Public  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation in  co-operation  with  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration.  The  "plat- 
form" which  resulted  from  these  conferences 
set  up  a  series  of  proposals  for  further  discus- 
sion. These  included,  among  others,  the 
following:  (a)  a  federal  administrative  unit  to 
co-ordinate  all  services  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  welfare  field;  (b)  the  co- 
ordination in  each  state  of  all  welfare  activi- 
ties within  a  single  effectively  organized  de- 
partment, authorized  and  equipped  to  ad- 
minister state  institutions  and  outside  social 
welfare  services,  as  well  as  to  co-operate  with 
local  units  in  relief  administration;  (c)  the 
incorporation  of  the  existing  emergency  relief 
agencies  into  the  state  welfare  departments; 
(d)  financial  partnership  between  federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  in  mothers'  aid, 
old  age  assistance,  and  similar  activities,  as 
well  as  in  relief.1  An  entire  revision  of  the 
existing  public  welfare  laws  of  the  country 
along  lines  similar  to  these  was  called  for  at 
the  Washington  Conference  on  Governmental 
Objectives  in  1934  by  delegates  representing 
chapters  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers.    See  Public  Relief. 

Under  the  present  co-ordinated  adminis- 
tration of  unemployment  relief  there  have 
been  many  developments  to  which  leaders  in 
this  field  have  pointed  in  illustration  of  their 
proposed  program.  Included  are  the  rule 
1  See  Legislation  for  Social  Security  (infra  cit.). 
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that  all  public  funds  must  be  expended  by 
public  agencies,  the  FERA  plans  for  sending 
relief  workers  to  schools  of  social  work  for 
more  adequate  training,  and  the  undeniable 
stimulation  to  personnel  standards  and  stand- 
ards of  administration  which  has  come 
through  the  country-wide  operation  of  the 
grant-in-aid  system  for  unemployment  relief, 
this  affecting  not  only  the  administration  of 
relief  generally,  but  all  other  public  welfare 
functions. 

What  form  the  public  welfare  readjust- 
ment of  the  immediate  future  will  take  can- 
not, of  course,  be  foreseen.  That  it  will 
result  in  a  greatly  improved  instrument  for 
social  progress  is,  however,  the  confident 
hope  of  all  social  workers. 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE,  TOWN  AND  CITY 
AGENCIES.  See  Public  Welfare,  Lo- 
cal Agencies. 


PUBLICITY    IN   SOCIAL  WORK. 
Social  Work  Publicity. 


See 


RECREATION.1  While  recreation  is  an 
activity  engaged  in  for  its  own  sake  without 
reference  to  other  rewards,  its  by-products 
for  social  improvement  give  it  an  important 
place  in  social  work.  It  is  the  newest  of 
municipal  and  county  functions.  It  is  a  major 
activity  amongsettlements,  boys' clubs,  youth 
service  organizations,  and  other  group  work 
agencies.  Churches  in  increasing  numbers 
sponsor  recreation,  as  do  industries  to  some 
extent.  The  relation  of  recreation  to  social 
case  work  and  to  institutional  care  is  receiv- 
ing increased  recognition,  for  family  welfare 
workers  and  psychiatric  social  workers  are 
handicapped  if  proper  recreational  opportu- 
nities for  their  clients  are  lacking;  play  activi- 
ties, especially  games,  handicraft,  and  music, 

1  For  leisure-time  activities  not  embraced  in  this 
article  see  articles  named  in  Group  9,  p.  21.  For 
the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field  here 
described  see  in  the  Index  under  "Recreation." 
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are  used  as  therapeutic  agents  in  hospitals, 
reformatories,  and  prisons;  and  no  modern 
program  can  be  promoted  for  the  prevention 
of  juvenile  delinquency  without  including 
recreation  as  a  fundamental  feature. 

In  1930  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection  recorded  some 
11,000,000  boys  and  girls  from  eight  to 
eighteen  years  old  enrolled  in  youth  organi- 
zations, approximately  3,000,000  in  public 
recreation,  and  nearly  1,500,000  in  settle- 
ments. In  addition  are  several  million  adults 
served  by  some  of  the  same  agencies.  These 
great  totals,  however,  probably  leave  at  least 
half  the  population  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly in  rural  districts,  without  any  organized 
recreation. 

Play  for  children  is  accepted  as  a  means  of 
education  and  growth.  For  adults  recreation 
consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  activities  in 
which  interest  and  ability  are  usually  though 
not  necessarily  developed  during  youth,  and 
which  furnish  opportunity  for  the  sane  use  of 
leisure  time.  Because  of  the  relative  monot- 
ony and  non-creativeness  of  much  modern 
work,  especially  in  factories,  it  is  in  his  spare 
time  that  man  does  those  things  which  ex- 
press his  cultural  interests,  develop  his  per- 
sonality, and  broaden  his  intelligence.  Expe- 
riences can  be  given  him  in  youth  which 
make  for  constructive  recreational  choices  in 
later  life.  Lacking  these  early  opportunities 
he  is  likely  to  grow  up  without  the  capacity  for 
intelligent  choices  and  to  become  wholely  de- 
pendent upon  commercial  amusement  which 
exploits  rather  than  satisfies  his  hungers.  In 
recent  years  the  changed  nature  of  work,  the 
decrease  in  working  hours,  leaving  substantial 
margins  of  energy  as  well  as  time,  and  the 
decreased  prospect  of  any  considerable  suc- 
cess in  terms  of  money-making  have  com- 
bined to  force  a  reinterpretation  of  recreation 
as  self-expression  rather  than  mere  refresh- 
ment. 

Though  different  in  their  nature,  recrea- 
tional needs  in  rural  America  are  as  great  as 
in  the  cities.  These  needs  have  been  aggra- 
vated— according  to  an  estimate  of  the  United 
States  Census— by  the  flow  of  some  3,000,000 
persons  into  the  country  from  cities  since  the 


depression  began.   Most  of  these  persons  are 
young  people. 

The  Many-Sided  Program 

Prevailing  standards  in  organized  com- 
munity recreation  call  for  a  many-sided  pro- 
gram: (a)  correlation  of  activities  with  neigh- 
borhood case  work  and  group  work,  the 
schools,  library,  adult  educational  agencies, 
municipal  services,  and  churches;  (b)  well- 
organized  citizens'  committees  or  boards,  for 
advisory  or  administrative  purposes;  (c)  gov- 
ernment programs  free  from  political  favorit- 
ism; (d)  year-round  activities  conducted  both 
indoors  and  outdoors;  (e)  diversification  with 
respect  to  ages,  seasons,  and  individual  tastes; 
(f)  well-trained  and  mature  leaders;  and  (g) 
long-time  planning  for  facilities  and  areas. 
A  community  adequately  organized  for  recre- 
ation will  develop  year-round  physical  activi- 
ties, music,  drama,  manual  arts  and  crafts, 
nature  activities,  camping,  social  recreation, 
and  citizenship  activities,  the  last  covering 
such  undertakings  as  historical  pageants, 
celebrations  of  holidays,  folk  plays,  and  com- 
munity festivals  of  various  kinds. 

A  well-rounded  recreational  program  re- 
quires the  use  of  parks,  playgrounds,  vacant 
lots,  streets,  backyards,  lakes,  beaches,  and 
all  available  land  and  water  areas.  It  requires 
also  the  use  of  school  buildings,  community 
houses,  gymnasiums,  libraries,  auditoriums, 
museums,  churches,  and  other  institutional 
buildings,  and  the  homes  of  the  community. 
The  program  needs  the  support  of  churches, 
civic  and  welfare  organizations,  and  neigh- 
borhood, labor,  commercial,  and  industrial 
organizations;  the  co-operation  of  park, 
school,  recreational,  and  other  government 
departments;  and  above  all  the  active  sup- 
port of  the  citizenship  as  a  whole. 

Organized  activities  for  public  recreation 
are  now  reported  in  1,036  communities;  of 
these  259  have  year-round  workers.  In  many 
cities  the  youth  service  agencies  conduct  ex- 
tensive winter  programs,  chiefly  indoors,  lim- 
ited largely  to  their  own  members.  Recently 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  facilities 
for  winter  sports  in  the  cold  states  and  an 
extension  of  facilities  and  leadership  for  ten- 
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nis,  football,  basketball,  and  other  sports 
during  the  entire  year  in  other  states.  The 
use  of  school  buildings  for  after-school  and 
evening  recreation  is  still  limited  to  a  com- 
paratively few  communities,  probably  less 
than  one-tenth  of  school  buildings  being  so 
used.   See  Community  Centers. 

Provision  of  public  recreation  has  grown 
rapidly.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  settlements,  playground  associations, 
and  other  private  agencies  followed  by  munic- 
ipal agencies  like  park  and  school  boards, 
began  to  supply  playgrounds,  athletic  fields, 
and  community  centers.  Practically  all  states, 
either  through  special  or  general  home  rule 
legislation,  have  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  tax  funds  by  municipalities  and  other  local 
subdivisions  for  recreational  purposes.  They 
provide  parks,  playgrounds,  athletic  fields, 
and  outdoor  swimming  facilities.  They  con- 
struct field  houses  and  shelters  and  make 
school  buildings  available  for  recreational 
purposes.  Settlements  and  some  of  the  youth 
service  agencies  own  buildings  in  the  cities 
and  camps  in  the  country. 

Parks  and  Playgrounds 

Through  the  influence  of  recreation  leaders 
the  conception  of  park  functions  has  radically 
changed  during  the  past  thirty-five  years. 
Formerly  designed  primarily  for  relaxation 
and  aesthetic  enjoyment,  parks  now  offer 
such  facilities  for  active  recreation  as  chil- 
dren's playgrounds,  playfields,  athletic  fields, 
stadiums,  swimming  and  boating  centers, 
tennis  courts,  and  golf  courses. 

In  1930,  898  cities  maintained  11,686 
parks.  Probably  one-third  of  their  acreage 
has  been  donated  by  public-spirited  citizens. 
The  most  commonly  accepted  standard  of 
park  and  recreation  space  for  a  city  is  that 
of  one  acre  for  each  100  population.  Twenty 
cities  of  100,000  or  more  population,  20  of  the 
93  cities  with  50,000  to  100,000  population, 
and  19  of  the  124  cities  with  25,000  to  50,000 
population  have  attained  this  standard  or 
better. 

Parks,  recreation  areas,  and  playground  fa- 
cilities are  now  accepted  as  an  integral  part 
of  city,  county,  regional,  state,  and  national 


planning.  See  City  and  Regional  Planning. 
With  the  decentralization  of  occupations  and 
residences  in  urban  areas  regional  planning 
has  come  to  consider  the  recreational  use  of 
open  spaces,  lakes,  and  streams.  The  develop- 
ment of  county  parks  had  begun  to  attain 
considerable  momentum  during  the  five  years 
just  prior  to  the  depression.  At  the  beginning 
of  that  period  33  counties  reported  such  de- 
velopments. There  are  over  7,000,000  acres  in 
43  states  in  state  parks,  state  forests,  and  other 
areas  set  aside  for  public  use.  The  national 
parks  contain  10,000,000  acres  for  recrea- 
tional-educational use;  and  the  national  for- 
ests, containingover  150,000,000  acres,  though 
primarily  preserved  for  economic  reasons, 
were  used  recreationally  by  over  30,000,000 
people  in  1930. 

State  and  Municipal  Recreation 

The  stimulation  of  recreational  activities 
by  states  has  been  uneven.  Some  states,  par- 
ticularly in  mountain  regions,  have  aggres- 
sively acquired  park  and  forest  lands  and  have 
developed  motor  roads,  free  camp  sites,  na- 
ture trails,  hiking  trails,  bathing  facilities,  and 
shelters.  Other  states  have  lagged.  Depres- 
sion conditions  have  served  to  reawaken  state 
activity  in  the  promotion  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities through  the  employment  of  thousands 
of  men  in  work  relief  projects.  In  the  federal 
field  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  some 
$40,000,000  earmarked  for  its  use  and  respon- 
sible for  130  federal  areas,  is  developing  the 
national  parks  and  monuments  on  the  basis 
of  carefully  prepared  master  plans.  In  co-op- 
eration with  the  federal  relief  administration 
the  National  Park  Service  is  planning  to  util- 
ize for  camp  and  picnic  sites  and  wild  life 
sanctuaries  some  of  the  marginal  lands  with- 
drawn from  agriculture. 

The  neighborhood  playground,  preferably 
located  near  the  public  school,  is  the  basic 
unit  ofthemunicipal  recreation  system.  Wher- 
ever it  is  not  possible  to  have  every  neighbor- 
hood so  equipped,  playgrounds  are  usually 
located  in  areas  where  congestion,  delinquency 
rates,  health  conditions,  and  street  accidents 
reveal  the  greatest  needs.    Boys'  clubs  and 
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settlements  have  from  the  first  been  so  lo-  while  14  per  cent  was  obtained  from  fees  and 

cated.    Municipal  recreational  programs  are  charges  and  5  per  cent  from  private  gifts.  The 

usually  administered  by  a  special  recreation  sources  of  support  for  community  recreation 

commission  or  board,  the  park  board,  or  the  comprised  in  the  twenty-one  million  and  more 

school  board.      In   1933   administration   by  dollars  appropriated  from  the  usual  sources 

park  boards  or  departments  was  reported  in  were  entirely  municipal  in  647  cities,  county 

293  instances,  by  recreation  boards  or  depart-  funds  in  105  cities,  municipal  and  private  in 

ments  in  227  instances,  and  by  boards  of  edu-  141,  and  private  in  140. 
cation  in  138  instances. 

The  extent  to  which  cities  are  providing  Amateur  Athletics  and  Sports 

recreation  is  best  shown  by  the  following  fig-  The  underlying  principles  of  present-day 

ures  taken  from  the   Year  Book  of  the  Na-  athletics  are  equal  opportunity  for  every  boy 

tional  Recreation  Association  for  1933 :  and  girl  and  training  for  the  group  rather  than 

_    ...  .         ,   ,    .  .  .                    ~.  .  for  the  individual  plaver.    The  goal  of  "ath- 

Facilities  and  Activities                   Cities  .     .      .        ....  .                           ,     ,    .          . 

~,               ,    ,„  .,.^                                         *n,  letics  for  all     is  not  yet  reached,  but  the  re- 
Playgrounds  (7,434) 721  .  i f 

Indoor  community  recreation  centers  (3,702).  323  sponsibihty  of  social  and  educational  agen- 

Recreation  buildings  (687) .215  cjes  to  attain  this  ideal  is  now  definitely  ac- 

SS^fc ::::: :::::::::: il  "dged.  Athletics  may  be defined  as the 

Public  bathing  beaches  (530) 250  "big-muscle  fighting  plays  of  youth."   Bas- 

Nine  or  eighteen  hole  golf  courses  (370) 263  ketball,  baseball,  swimming,  tennis,  boxing, 

Stadiums  (106) 93  . .              ..          .          ,   _  ,  ,       ^ .    .  . 

Summer  camps  (120) 170  wrestling,  and  track  and  field  activities  are 

Indoor  and  outdoor  swimming  pools  (1,048) .  .  463  typical  forms  of  activity. 

Public  tennis  courts  (9,921) . .640  Athletics  for  men  and  boys,  and  also  for 

Recreational  facilities  of  other  types  (3,985) .  .889  J 

Baseball  leagues 667  women  and  girls,  have  become  an  integral  part 

Basketball  leagues 500  oftheeducational  system  of  thecountry.  Phys- 

SX8 •leagues::::::::::::::::^  ->  *«€*«»  Naders  are  giving  special  *. 

Playground  baseball  leagues 663  tention   to  avoiding  the  dangers  of  earlier 

Soccer  football  leagues 229  school  athletic  programs,  such  as  overem- 

Volleyball  leagues 506  .                 „               „    .         .            „ 

Arts  and  crafts                                              ..344  phasis  on     varsity,     the  win-at-all-cost  mo- 
Archery  136  tive,  the  false  value  which  the  star  athlete 

Children's  garden  work .194  •       through  excessive  publicity,   and  the 

Nature  study  activities 130  f                     °                    .     r             J     . 

Hiking  groups 278  harmful  results  of  placing  gate  receipts  as  a 

Classes  in  first  aid 170  major  objective.  Progress  in  these  matters  has 

ChrisL^^ingV.V.V.V. •.•;.: ::::::::::  fsl  been  dne  in  large  part  to  the  efforts  of  the 

Community  singing  activities 230  American    Physical    Education   Association, 

Orchestras 169  National  Amateur  Athletic  Association,  Na- 

DraSrtournamentsV.  *.'."  *.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  91  tional  Federation  of  State  High  Schools  Ath- 

Pageants 196  letic  Associations,  National  Recreation  Asso- 

£lays ?22  dation,  and  the  Society  of  Directors  of  Phvs- 

Puppetry 106  .            '                  .          ■■; 

Folk  dancing 304  ical  Education  in  Colleges.      1  he  Amateur 

Social  dancing 214  Athletic  Union  is  the  accepted  authority  to 

Waters  trtT  SP°rtS  aCtivkieS jte  sanction  and  control  competition  in  many 

branches  of  amateur  athletic  sports. 

The  figures  show  1,036  cities  maintaining  In  addition  to  the  facilities  maintained  by 

recreation  at  a  cost  of  $27,065,854.    Of  this  public  funds,  youth  service  associations  and 

sum  $5,991,303  were  in  emergency  relief  ap-  settlements  have  developed  their  own  facili- 

propriations,  utilized  in  giving  employment  ties   and   organization   for   participation    in 

for  service  or  labor  in  recreation  projects.  Of  sports.   Indeed  in  many  of  these  agencies  the 

the  remainder  81  per  cent  consisted  of  appro-  athletic  department  is  the  cornerstone  on 

priations  from  municipal  and  county  funds,  which  their  other  departmental  activities  are 
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built.    See  Social  Settlements  and  Youth 
Service  Associations. 

Dramatic  Activities 

The  dramatic  interest  is  served  by  a  group 
of  activities  ranging  from  the  simplest  of  story 
telling  and  story  dramatization  to  play  festi- 
vals, pageants,  and  the  productions  of  the 
community  theaters.  Story  telling  has  be- 
come not  only  a  background  for  education 
but  a  delightful  factor  in  the  recreational  pro- 
gram of  schools,  settlements,  playgrounds, 
and  especially  of  the  children's  rooms  in  pub- 
lic libraries. 

The  festival  spirit,  so  widespread  in  Euro- 
pean villages,  has  become  established  in  some 
American  localities,  as  witnessed  by  the 
Mardi  Gras  in  New  Orleans  and  the  rose  fes- 
tivals in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Pasadena.  It  is, 
however,  the  little-noted  children's  festival, 
appearing  on  many  municipal  playgrounds  as 
a  natural  and  joyous  expression  of  youth,  that 
is  of  greatest  significance.  The  more  formal 
pageants  are  of  two  principal  types— histor- 
ical and  social.  The  latter  aim  to  express  sym- 
bolically an  idea  or  an  ideal  of  a  civic,  educa- 
tional, or  religious  character.  Pageants  in 
miniature  are  presented  in  playgrounds, 
churches,  and  schools.  The  larger  and  more 
impressive  pageants  may  be  produced  in  a 
great  outdoor  natural  amphitheater  or  sta- 
dium, or  may  take  the  form  of  parades  on 
land  or  water.  Both  historical  and  social 
pageants  have  had  marked  development  in 
recent  years.  Cities  and  states,  as  well  as 
many  private  organizations,  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  their  production. 

Groups  for  promoting  amateur  dramatics 
in  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  rural  districts 
have  multiplied  rapidly  in  recent  years.  They 
are  now  organized  in  schools  and  colleges  un- 
der church  auspices,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  settlement  houses,  community  centers,  and 
city  recreation  departments.  In  hundreds  of 
cities  throughout  the  country  independent 
groups  have  been  formed  under  such  names 
as  "community  players,"  "little  theaters," 
"community  theaters,"  and  so  forth.  The 
value  of  religious  drama,  often  included  in  a 
church  service,  as  well  as  the  value  of  secular 


drama  for  the  recreation  and  training  of 
church  members,  has  been  recognized.  One- 
act  play  tournaments  in  which  organized 
groups  compete  have  become  popular  not 
only  in  towns  and  cities  but  in  villages  and 
rural  sections.  For  such  groups,  as  in  ath- 
letics, recreation  leaders  are  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  "mass  participation,"  the  aim  be- 
ing to  enable  as  many  people  as  possible  to 
sharein  the  various  activities— lighting,  make- 
up, costuming,  scenery,  acting,  and  produc- 
tion. Local  dramatic  groups  are  now  well  es- 
tablished, Professor  George  Pierce  Baker  of 
Yale  University  having  listed  1,800  produc- 
ing organizations. 

Folk  dancing,  which  is  frequently  utilized 
in  these  dramatic  activities,  serves  both  phys- 
ical and  social  interests.  Not  only  is  there  in- 
creasing attention  given  to  the  folk  dances  of 
foreign  countries,  but  there  has  also  been 
lately  a  revival  of  native  American  barn 
dances,  country  dances,  and  square  dances. 
Folk  dances  of  both  types  are  commonly  used 
in  festivals  and  pageants,  and  enter  also  into 
the  regular  programs  provided  at  many  play- 
grounds and  recreational  centers. 

Music 

The  non-commercial  musical  activities  usu- 
ally promoted  for  the  recreational  and  cul- 
tural value  to  performers  include  the  follow- 
ing: choruses,  orchestras,  and  bands;  light 
opera;  music  weeks,  music  festivals,  and 
music  in  pageants  and  plays;  music  contests; 
piano  classes;  singing  games,  dances,  and  act- 
ing songs;  informal  cultural  singing  in  schools, 
playgrounds,  settlements,  camps,  and  else- 
where, and  what  is  usually  regarded  as  com- 
munity singing,  often  only  social  in  purpose; 
andtoy  symphonies,  harmonicabands,  ukulele 
groups,  and  orchestras  of  instruments  made 
by  the  players.  While  community  singing  is 
less  in  evidence  than  during  the  World  War, 
it  is  still  common  at  meetings  where  group 
spirit  is  felt  or  desired,  and  the  number  of 
people  engaged  in  the  other  musical  activities 
mentioned  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  ever  before.  Orchestras  and 
bands  in  schools  show  the  greatest  increase. 
Because  of  its  demonstrated  therapeutic  value 
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there  has  also  been  marked  development  in 
the  use  of  music  in  reformatories  and  institu- 
tions for  the  feeble-minded  and  mentally  sick. 
Musical  activities  are  fostered  by  day  and 
evening  schools;  by  colleges,  musical  schools, 
and  teachers;  and  by  churches,  homes,  settle- 
ments, clubs,  lodges,  industries,  recreation 
departments,  camps,  and  music-loving  groups 
everywhere.  The  growth  of  well-organized 
musical  programs  in  public  schools — espe- 
cially programs  of  choral  music— the  National 
High  School  Orchestra  and  Band  Camp,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  musical  settlements, 
the  introduction  of  music  into  rural  communi- 
ties, the  efforts  of  the  National  Recreation 
Association  and  the  National  Bureau  for  the 
Advancement  of  Music,  and  the  growth  of 
classical  concerts  given  over  the  radio— no- 
table among  which  are  the  Damrosch  Appre- 
ciation Hours— are  among  the  recent  factors 
which  have  helped  in  the  development  of  mu- 
sical interest  and  opportunity. 

Arts  and  Crafts 

The  importance  of  the  creative  arts  in  a 
well-rounded  recreational  program  has  never 
been  fully  realized.  Settlements,  camps,  and 
playgrounds,  however,  have  included  forms 
of  handicraft  which,  while  satisfying  a  normal 
interest  in  making  things,  culminate  in  some 
cases  in  artistic  production.  Direct  efforts  are 
also  being  organized  to  stimulate  painting, 
sculpture,  and  the  other  fine  arts.  The  com- 
munity drama  movement— through  scene 
painting,  costume  designing,  and  dyeing — 
has  furnished  opportunities  to  satisfy  the 
almost  universal  urge  for  creative  expression. 

Crafts  are  usually  limited  to  those  which 
can  be  successfully  carried  on  without  ma- 
chinery or  intricate  equipment.  Such  opera- 
tions are  basketry,  wood  and  linoleum  block 
printing,  stenciling,  coping  saw  work,  work  in 
hammered  metal,  leather  tooling,  soap  carv- 
ing, clay  modeling,  flower  printing,  sewing 
paper  craft,  bead  work,  simple  weaving  on 
handmade  looms,  Indian  crafts,  and  toy 
making  in  wood,  paper,  and  cloth.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  graphic  arts  and  outdoor  sketch- 
ing is  provided  by  public  recreation  depart- 
ments, notably  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 


and  in  Los  Angeles.  Many  settlements  pro- 
vide workshops  and  equipment;  Greenwich 
House  in  New  York  City,  for  example,  has  a 
fully  equipped  craft  house.  The  tendency  in 
craft  programs  is  toward  greater  flexibility, 
with  emphasis  on  the  encouragement  of  orig- 
inal and  group  expression.  Practically  every 
national  organization  with  a  recreational 
program  includes  handicraft  in  its  list  of 
activities. 

Exhibitions  and  demonstrations  of  the 
varied  arts  and  crafts  of  European  peoples 
have  been  organized  by  immigrants  under 
the  sponsorship  of  private  and  public  agencies 
in  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  New 
York,  Trenton,  and  other  cities.  These  events 
have  included  musical  and  dramatic  perform- 
ances. Out  of  them  has  come  a  revelation  of 
the  contribution  which  immigrants  have 
made  to  the  culture  of  the  United  States.  The 
tendency  among  municipal  recreation  depart- 
ments, private  agencies,  and  the  press  to  fos- 
ter these  displays  of  contributions  of  the  for- 
eign born  has  gathered  considerable  momen- 
tum in  recent  years.  See  Immigrants  and 
Their  Children. 

Nature  Interests 

Companionship  and  contest  with  nature 
take  many  forms.  Children's  gardens,  one  of 
these  forms,  are  areas  cultivated  for  recrea- 
tional and  educational  purposes,  most  of  them 
operated  under  the  auspices  of  public  schools, 
some  by  park  and  recreation  boards.  In  sum- 
mer camps  nature  study  receives  much  em- 
phasis, along  with  the  art  of  comfortable  living 
in  natural  environment.  Hiking  has  devel- 
oped clubs  and  a  literature  of  maps  and 
guidebooks,  and  park  and  forest  agencies  and 
many  private  associations  have  done  much 
to  provide  trails  for  walkers.  A  notable  ex- 
ample is  the  famous  Appalachian  Trail  just 
completed  after  ten  years  of  effort.  This  is  a 
footpath  for  hikers  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
developed  largely  by  clubs  and  individuals 
and  supported  with  the  co-operation  of  na- 
tional and  state  park  agencies  in  regions  un- 
der their  control. 

Nature  trails  have  been  developed  by  youth 
organizations,  camps,  museums,  parks,  and 
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recreation  commissions.  The  laying  out  of 
such  trails  has  been  accelerated  during  the 
depression  as  a  work  relief  project.  Addi- 
tional examples  of  the  growing  national  in- 
terest in  outdoor  recreation  are  traveling 
nature  exhibits  displayed  in  schools  and  play- 
grounds, bird  protection  programs,  wild  fowl 
sanctuaries,  and  efforts  for  the  conservation 
and  preservation  of  forests,  water  supply, 
wild  flowers,  and  fur-bearing  animals. 

Play  Schools 

An  important  contribution  to  the  early 
training  of  children,  particularly  children  up 
to  eight  years,  is  being  made  by  play  schools 
whose  programs  consist  of  creative  play  pat- 
terned on  progressive  educational  methods. 
In  New  York  City  the  Child  Study  Associa- 
tion conducts  15  such  schools  and  the  Board 
of  Education  30.  While  the  idea  has  not  been 
widely  adopted,  there  are  similar  schools  in 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Philadel- 
phia. The  providing  of  milk,  light  lunches, 
and  a  period  for  naps  is  included  in  the  daily 
schedule,  which  in  most  instances  lasts  from 
nine  to  five  o'clock.  The  play-school  pro- 
gram has  not  yet  been  developed  by  public 
authorities  because  of  the  lack  of  personnel 
trained  for  this  particular  kind  of  activity. 

Home  Recreation 

The  home  has  always  been  interested  in 
recreation,  but  under  modern,  urban,  indus- 
trial conditions  it  has  been  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  the  home  itself  to  promote  it.  An 
active  interest  in  home-play  programs  has 
therefore  been  taken  by  many  municipal  de- 
partments of  recreation  and  private  recrea- 
tional agencies.  Parents  are  encouraged  to 
provide  adequate  space  and  facilities  for  play 
at  home  and  to  sense  the  importance  of  play- 
ing with  their  children.  Attractive  programs 
of  play  activities  for  home  and  neighborhood 
are  also  provided.  The  National  Recreation 
Association,  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  and  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  have  given  stimulus  to  such 
efforts  throughout  the  country.  The  impor- 
tance of  play  provision  for  small  children  has 
been  realized  by  realtors,  and  the  setting  aside 


of  play  areas  for  children  and  adults  in  real 
estate  subdivisions  is  increasingly  frequent. 
City  planners,  stimulated  by  the  demand  from 
home-seeking  parents  for  nearby  places  for 
small  children  to  play,  have  insisted  that  in 
any  recommended  plans  play  space,  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  their  homes,  shall  be  des- 
ignated for  preschool  children. 

Church  and  Industrial  Recreation 

Recreation  has  recently  begun  to  take  its 
place  in  the  church  as  a  necessary  part  of 
every  well-rounded  life,  and  churches  are  com- 
ing to  regard  church  recreation  as  part  of  their 
ministry.  The  opportunities  are  mainly  so- 
cial, including  parties,  banquets,  outings,  and 
dramatics.  Large  churches  often  have  parish 
houses  with  ample  facilities  for  recreation  and 
athletic  events.  Occasionally  churches  em- 
ploy directors  of  recreation.  Recreation  Co- 
operative, Inc.,  holds  an  annual  institute  for 
the  training  of  workers  in  this  field,  and  mu- 
nicipal recreation  departments  have  trained 
many  volunteer  church  leaders.  Several  na- 
tional religious  bodies  have  directors  of  young 
people's  work  who  are  largely  concerned  with 
recreation.  Much  of  the  local  public  opinion 
in  support  of  public  recreation  facilities  has 
come  from  the  increasing  interest  of  church 
members.  A  feature  of  the  church  recreation 
program  is  the  daily  vacation  bible  school. 
Intended  primarily  for  religious  instruction, 
it  nevertheless  incorporates  many  activities 
including  games,  music,  plastic  and  graphic 
arts,  drama,  picnicking,  and  hiking.  Sessions 
are  usually  conducted  for  half  a  day  with  a 
total  of  60  hours  considered  the  minimum  for 
effective  work.  In  some  instances  secular  rec- 
reation agencies  co-operate  in  the  conduct  of 
these  schools. 

Most  large  industrial  corporations  provide 
for  some  form  of  recreational  activity  among 
employes,  the  facilities  including  athletic  or 
baseball  fields,  indoor  or  outdoor  swimming 
pools,  country  clubs,  recreational  or  game 
rooms,  gymnasiums,  and  occasionally  well- 
appointed  club  houses.  Athletics,  bands,  or- 
chestras, glee  clubs,  and  social  organizations 
are  the  most  common  activities,  and  manage- 
ment is  usually  in  the  hands  of  employes.  Re- 
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cently  the  recreational  activities  of  many  in- 
dividual plants  located  in  cities  have  been 
merged  with  those  of  the  community  recrea- 
tion systems.  When  recreational  activities 
are  pooled  in  this  way  the  cost  to  the  em- 
ployer is  much  lower,  there  is  less  tendency 
toward  paternalism,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community  is  promoted.  See  Per- 
sonnel Administration  in  Industry. 

Rural  Recreation 

Rural  districts  in  America  have  a  recrea- 
tional problem  as  important  as  that  of  cities; 
it  requires,  however,  quite  different  treat- 
ment. In  such  areas  organized  recreation 
offers  social  satisfaction  which  otherwise 
would  rarely  be  obtainable.  There  is  great 
need,  particularly  among  children  and  young 
people,  for  more  active  and  better  planned  so- 
cial good  times.  The  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociations, and  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations  have  been  steadily  extending 
their  activities  into  rural  areas,  while  the 
church,  the  grange,  and  fraternal  orders  prob- 
ably carry  on  more  extensive  activities  there 
than  in  urban  communities.  Among  the  pub- 
lic agencies  active  in  this  field  the  schools 
should  probably  be  mentioned  first,  provid- 
ing as  they  often  do  local  playground  and 
recreational  programs  and  occasionally  com- 
munity center  activities.  State-wide  systems 
of  play-motivated  physical  education  have 
been  established  by  most  states,  and  county 
parks  and  county  libraries  are  increasing  in 
number. 

The  outstanding  agency  in  the  rural  field 
is  the  4-H  Club,  organized  by  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  co-operation  with  the  state  ag- 
ricultural colleges.  The  activities  of  these 
Clubs  include  many  recreational  features,  par- 
ticipated in  by  over  850,000  rural  Club  mem- 
bers from  10  to  20  years  of  age.  In  addition 
the  county  extension  agents,  with  thousands 
of  volunteer  local  leaders,  have  introduced 
recreational  activities  into  grange  meetings, 
picnics,  and  other  activities  of  the  rural  adults. 
The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  also  spon- 
sors farm  women's  camps  of  from  two  to  six 


days  each,  and  nearly  3,000  camps  for  4-H 
Club  members.  See  Agriculture,  State 
Extension  Agencies.  In  co-operation  with 
this  service  the  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion has  provided  special  training  for  both 
volunteer  and  professional  rural  leaders,  in- 
cluding leaders  of  4-H  Clubs,  state  extension 
workers,  and  county  and  home  demonstra- 
tion agents.  More  than  25,000  volunteer 
rural  leaders  have  been  given  instruction  in 
community  singing,  dramatics,  music  appre- 
ciation, group  games  and  folk  dancing, 
story  telling,  and  rural  community  center 
organization  and  program  work.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  giving  similar  training  to  rural 
teachers  and  other  leaders  in  rural  recreation 
work. 

Camping 

Summer  camping  serves  the  recreational 
needs  of  large  numbers  of  children  and  adults. 
The  program  varies  with  the  type  of  camp, 
but  nature  study  receives  much  emphasis; 
also  handicraft,  aquatic  sports,  hiking  and 
tracking,  athletic  games,  simple  music  activi- 
ties, informal  dramatics,  and  campfire  stunts. 
Youth  service  and  scouting  organizations, 
settlements,  church  groups,  and  other  organi- 
zations provide  camps  for  both  children  and 
adults;  and  more  than  100  cities  report  mu- 
nicipal camps,  generally  operated  by  local 
recreation  departments.  The  rural  camps  op- 
erated through  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  corresponding  other  departments  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  For  1932  six  major  or- 
ganizations reported  709,364  campers.  Many 
camp  authorities  believe  that  well-trained 
counselors  are  the  most  vital  need  in  camping 
today,  and  a  few  training  institutes  have 
therefore  been  established  by  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  national,  state,  and  local  organ- 
izations. 

A  successful  adaptation  of  summer  camps 
is  the  day  or  home  camp.  Girls  Scouts,  Inc., 
conducted  such  camps  as  early  as  1922  and 
recorded  21,653  girls  served  by  them  in  1933. 
They  are  now  extensively  administered  by 
Jewish  community  centers  and  to  a  limited 
degree  by  park  and  playground  commissions, 
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Camp  F^ire  Girls,  and  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations.  The  day  camp  offers  a  sur- 
prising number  of  activities,  including  nature 
lore,  swimming,  arts  and  crafts,  folk  dancing, 
hikes,  picnics,  tennis,  story  telling,  and  even 
horseback  riding.  The  season  varies  from  six 
to  eight  weeks,  and  the  per  capita  charge  per 
child  is  low.  Many  day  camps  are  conducted 
in  municipal,  county,  and  state  parks.  Agen- 
cies which  have  city  buildings  carry  on  most 
of  their  activities  there,  supplementing  these 
facilities  with  those  offered  in  nearby  play- 
grounds, parks,  and  swimming  pools. 

Results  of  the  Depression 

Municipal  and  county  recreation  has  been 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  economic  col- 
lapse. The  aggregate  appropriations  from  the 
usual  tax  sources  in  1933  were  54  per  cent  of 
those  in  1930,  most  of  the  decrease  occurring 
in  capital  expenditures.  However,  enough 
cities  have  reported  increases  in  appropria- 
tions in  1934  to  justify  the  hope  that  recon- 
struction of  financial  support  has  set  in.  In 
the  face  of  drastic  declines  in  appropriations 
public  demand  for  activity  increased.  This 
came  from  both  the  unemployed  and  those 
who  though  working  were  on  much  shorter 
hours.  The  curtailment  of  child  labor  was  a 
contributing  factor,  but  the  greatest  increase 
in  attendance  has  been  among  young  people 
and  adults.  Recreation  leaders  endeavored 
to  adjust  their  programs  to  the  depression  by 
the  following  measures:  stopping  capital  ex- 
penditures for  land  and  buildings:  discon- 
tinuing the  less-used  playgrounds  and  other 
facilities  and  some  services;  reducing  salaries, 
in  some  cases  drastically;  working  employes 
harder;  dropping  specialists,  such  as  those 
who  give  instruction  in  music  and  drama;  and 
soliciting  the  assistance  of  volunteer  workers. 
There  has  been  a  small  loss  in  full-time  year- 
round  leaders  and  a  considerable  decline  in 
the  part-time  workers.  The  increase  of  vol- 
unteers has  been  notable.  It  was  50  per  cent 
in  1933. 

Losses  in  regular  appropriations  have  been 
in  part  offset  by  appropriations  for  work 
projects  from  the  federal  or  state  emergency 
relief  agencies.  Although  no  exact  figures  are 


available  as  to  the  total  of  such  appropria- 
tions, it  is  quite  generally  admitted  by  park 
and  recreation  executives  that  facilities  in 
many  cities  have  been  provided  ten  years 
ahead  of  what  might  have  been  expected  in 
normal  times.  The  latter  include  bathing 
beaches,  tennis  courts,  wading  pools,  golf 
courses,  shelter  houses,  and  general  play- 
ground improvements.  A  few  state  relief  ad- 
ministrations have  organized  divisions  for 
leisure-time  activities,  unemployed  persons 
being  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  During 
the  winter  of  1933-1934  New  Jersey  had  a 
program  in  operation  in  115  communities  in 
14  counties,  employing  154  leaders.  The  ac- 
tivities embraced  clubs,  crafts,  drama,  ath- 
letics, puppetry,  child  study  groups,  orches- 
tras, photography,  and  dancing.  Minnesota 
conducted  a  program  in  80  of  its  87  counties, 
giving  employment  to  768  persons.  Many 
recreational  activities  have  also  been  organ- 
ized under  the  auspices  of  state  educational 
authorities  as  in  New  York  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. See  Adult  Education.  Workers  under 
the  relief  administration  have  been  used  most 
successfully  for  combating  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  Los  Angeles  County  in  a  recrea- 
tional program  involving  the  close  co-opera- 
tion of  the  police,  caseworkers,  and  recreation 
leaders.  The  city-wide  emergency  recreational 
and  educational  program  in  Boston,  initiated 
by  Boston  Community  Service  is  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  recreation  programs  under  private 
support.  Through  educational  advisers  and 
educational  and  recreational  officers  consid- 
erable recreation,  including  athletics,  swim- 
ming, and  music,  has  been  developed  in  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps.  The 
amount  and  quality  varies.  Awaiting  ade- 
quate recreational  attention  are  the  92  fed- 
eral camps  and  259  shelters  for  transients, 
though  at  some  there  are  recreational  direc- 
tors and  partial  programs.  Simple  dramatics, 
sports,  entertainments,  and  indoor  games  are 
provided. 

Surveys  conducted  by  the  National  Rec- 
reation Association  and  municipal  agencies 
revealed  a  tendency  among  adults  to  engage 
in  home  recreation  of  the  more  passive  kinds 
during  the  depression.   Newspaper  and  mag- 
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azine  reading,  listening  to  the  radio,  visiting, 
and  entertaining  were  the  pursuits  most  fre- 
quently reported.  Activities  costing  money 
for  fees,  admissions,  or  equipment  declined. 
The  desires  expressed  by  the  individuals  stud- 
ied were  for  active  and  even  strenuous  out- 
door recreation  such  as  tennis,  swimming,  golf, 
camping,  hiking,  and  flower  gardening. 

Training  Requirements  and  Opportunities 

In  1933  there  were  21,085  employed  rec- 
reational workers  in  the  public  recreational 
field,  2,346  of  whom  were  on  a  full-time,  year- 
round  basis.  I  n  addition  there  were  7,283  part- 
time  and  1,405  full-time  workers  paid  from 
emergency  relief  funds.  Standards  of  em- 
ployment are  being  steadily  raised,  and  in  re- 
sponse over  100  colleges,  universities,  schools 
of  social  work,  and  special  institutions  now 
offer  courses  in  training  for  recreation.  The 
National  Recreation  Association  conducts  a 
National  Recreation  School,  in  which  a  nine- 
month  graduate  course  is  offered  for  those 
who  wish  professional  training.  Many  youth 
service  and  scouting  organizations,  settle- 
ments, churches,  and  other  private  associa- 
tions which  employ  recreation  workers  pro- 
vide or  arrange  special  training  courses  for 
them  and  for  volunteers  in  their  fields. 

Commercial  Recreation 

The  term  "commercial  recreation"  is  ap- 
plied to  profit-making  activities  in  the  field 
here  described — the  theater,  motion  pictures, 
dance  halls,  pool-rooms,  professional  baseball, 
amusement  parks,  swimming  pools,  and  so 
forth.  For  prudential  reasons  trade-made 
standards  in  conducting  these  enterprises 
have  been  gradually  rising.  Nevertheless 
public  authorities  have  in  general  had  to  set 
up  regulations  designed  to  promote  health 
and  safety  and  to  maintain  decency  and  good 
order.  Thirty-one  states  have  established 
health  regulations  for  swimming  pools,  some 
states  provide  health  standards  for  camps, 
and  practically  all  large  cities  require  licenses 
for  the  more  important  lines  of  commercial 
recreation,  these  being  issued  subject  to 
provisions  as  to  ventilation,  safety,  light, 
ages  of  children  admitted,  time  of  closing, 


submission  to  inspection,  and  chaperonage. 
Conditions  arising  outside  city  limits  are  less 
generally  covered  since  they  can  ordinarily 
be  reached  effectively  only  through  state 
laws.  See  Motion  Picture  Standards  Pro- 
motion; and,  in  addition,  Public  Dance 
Halls  in  the  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 
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REHABILITATIONS  Each  year  398,000 
persons  in  the  United  States  become  perma- 
nently disabled  through  accident  or  disease — 
60,000  in  industry,  130,000  in  the  homes, 
158,000  by  public  accident,  and  50,000 
through  disease  and  congenital  causes.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  80,000  of  these,  though 
permanently  physically  handicapped  by  their 
misfortune,  might  be  prepared  for  employ- 
ment and  established  in  it  through  the  proc- 
ess known  as  rehabilitation.  That  term  used 
in  connection  with  the  physically  handi- 
capped connotes  vocational  adjustment.  It 
implies  all  activities  necessary  to  prepare  a 
disabled  person  for  suitable  employment  and 
place  him  in  it.  For  the  individual  rehabilita- 
tion is  construed  to  mean  the  rendering  of 
service  that  will  result  in  his  employment  in  a 
remunerative  occupation  consistent  with  his 
physical,  mental,  and  vocational  capacities. 
The  controlling  principle  is  the  removal  of 
all  barriers  to  employment. 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


The  Rehabilitation  Process 

The  first  step  in  the  process  of  rehabilita- 
tion is  to  determine  through  analysis  of  the 
person's  experience,  abilities,  and  interests, 
the  most  suitable  occupation  for  which  he 
may  be  fitted;  the  second,  to  assist  in  the 
accomplishment  of  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing results:  re-establishment  of  morale,  phys- 
ical restoration,  prosthesis,1  vocational  train- 
ing, and  placement. 

Rehabilitation  service  must  be  carried  on 
through  the  "case  method."  Owing  to  varia- 
tions in  education,  work  experience,  apti- 
tudes, interests,  personality,  and  other  fac- 
tors, disabled  persons  cannot  be  rehabilitated 
in  groups.  Each  case  presents  an  individual 
problem  which  requires  its  own  specific  solu- 
tion. Generally  speaking  there  are  three 
objectives.  First,  through  physical  restora- 
tion (including  prosthesis)  to  enable  the  per- 
son to  return  to  his  former  occupation  or 
to  enter  a  new  one;  second,  to  prepare  the 
person  through  training  for  a  vocation  from 
which  he  is  not  barred  by  his  disability,  such 
training  being  secured  in  public  or  private 
residence  schools  or  correspondence  schools, 
in  commercial  or  industrial  establishments 
(employment  training),  or  by  tutors;  third, 
to  place  the  person  not  adapted  to  formal 
training  in  a  suitable  occupation.  The  guid- 
ing principle  is  to  fit  disabled  persons  for 
occupations  at  which  they  can  compete  with 
normal  persons  and  earn  the  same  wages. 
Naturally,  with  certain  cases  this  objective 
cannot  be  fully  effected;  none  the  less  it  is 
the  desired  goal. 

In  carrying  out  this  program  rehabilitation 
workers  do  not  establish  surgical,  prosthetic, 
or  training  facilities,  their  function  being  to 
refer  their  clients  to  agencies  organized  to 
give  the  services  needed  and  to  supervise  the 
rendering  of  these  services.  In  a  sense  re- 
habilitation workers  are  "engineers"  who  lay 
plans  for  the  vocational  adjustment  of  dis- 
abled persons  and  see  that  the  plans  are 
carried  out.  In  doing  this  they  are  assisted 
by  other  agencies  and  individuals,  public  and 
private,  such  as  hospitals,  clinics,  and  sur- 
geons; social  agencies,  workmen's  compensa- 

1  Supplying  artificial  parts  for  the  body. 
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tion  bureaus,  crippled  children's  commissions, 
and  placement  agencies;  public  and  private 
vocational  schools;  institutions  for  the  blind 
and  deaf;  and  church,  fraternal,  and  civic 
organizations. 

Included  also  among  these  co-operating 
agencies  are  the  so-called  "curative  work- 
shops," operated  in  practically  all  cases  under 
private  auspices.  These  represent  a  recent 
development  whose  predominant  aim  is  to 
restore  the  morale  of  the  handicapped  person 
and  to  revive  in  him  the  will  to  work.  Oppor- 
tunity is  provided  for  him  to  work  at  tasks  of 
graduated  difficulty  for  varying  periods  of 
time.  In  many  cases  the  program  has  cura- 
tive effects,  mental  or  physical,  and  fre- 
quently brings  about  restoration  to  economic 
usefulness.  One  of  the  by-products  of  the 
work  is  the  discovery  of  special  interests  or 
aptitudes  which  may  be  developed  under 
other  auspices. 

For  certain  types  of  cases  vocational  re- 
habilitation means  placement  in  sheltered 
employment.  This  is  particularly  true  for  a 
large  class  of  the  blind,  the  tuberculous,  and 
persons  with  heart  diseases.  Many  of  these 
cannot  be  fully  rehabilitated  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  and  the  only  solution  is 
sheltered  or  special  employment.  The  work- 
shop is  designed  as  a  kind  of  haven  for  those 
who  cannot  carry  on  competitively.  Employ- 
ment is  provided  for  groups  with  wages  on  a 
per  diem,  hourly,  or  piece  basis.  Products 
are  made  for  manufacturers,  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer, or  retailed  at  a  price  comparable  with 
regular  industry.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a 
market  for  the  product  is  usually  not  insur- 
mountable, but  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  operate  the  shops  on  a  self-supporting 
basis.  Consequently  private  or  public  agen- 
cies have  to  subsidize  them.  See  Sheltered 
Workshops  in  the  Social  Work  Year  Book, 
1933. 

The  Federal-State  Program 

Public  rehabilitation  services  are  main- 
tained in  45  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  co-operation  with  the  federal 
government.  They  are  supported  by  federal, 
state,  and  sometimes  local  funds.    Although 


at  times  referred  to  as  "civilian  rehabilitation 
agencies,"  they  serve  disabled  veterans  of 
wars  because  under  state  and  federal  laws  all 
types  of  the  disabled  are  eligible. 

That  the  economic  adjustment  of  the  dis- 
abled is  a  responsibility  of  both  state  and 
nation  was  recognized  by  Congress  through 
the  passage  of  an  act  in  1920  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  program.  This  act  provides  for 
co-operation  by  the  federal  government  with 
the  states  through  financial  assistance,  pro- 
motional service,  and  research.  The  states 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  re- 
habilitating persons  within  their  own  juris- 
dictions. The  act  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $1,097,000  annually,  allotted  to  the  states 
on  the  basis  of  population  and  on  condition 
that  the  amount  expended  from  the  federal 
grant  is  matched  by  expenditures  from  state 
funds.  As  the  act  is  not  permanent  in  its 
appropriations  it  has  been  extended  periodi- 
cally. In  1932  it  was  extended  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1937. 

The  act,  which  is  administered  by  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
(functions  transferred  to  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  by  executive  order,  Oc- 
tober 10,  1933),  defines  "disabled  persons"  to 
mean  "any  persons  who  by  reason  of  a 
physical  defect  or  infirmity,  whether  con- 
genital or  acquired  by  accident,  injury,  or 
disease,  is,  or  may  be  expected  to  be,  totally 
or  partially  incapacitated  for  remunerative 
occupation";  and  "rehabilitation"  as  mean- 
ing "the  rendering  of  a  person  fit  to  engage 
in  a  remunerative  occupation."  All  persons 
vocationally  handicapped  through  physical 
disability  of  whatever  origin,  regardless  of 
sex,  age,  race,  or  economic  status,  are  eligible. 

Federal-state  rehabilitation  work  is  prac- 
tically always  conducted  as  a  division  of  the 
board  for  vocational  education  within  the 
state  department  of  education.  Headquarters 
are  located  in  the  state  capitol,  and  in  14 
states  district  offices  are  also  maintained. 
The  state  director  or  supervisor  in  charge  is 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  field  agents  (case  work- 
ers). In  some  states  local  units  have  been 
established  through  co-operation  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  such  as  educational  de- 
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partments,  placement  bureaus,  and  the  like, 
financially  aided  through  federal  and  state 
funds,  their  work  being  supervised  by  the 
state  department  under  contractual  agree- 
ments. Such  local  units  have  a  case  worker 
or  workers  who  operate  within  their  particu- 
lar jurisdictions. 

Placement  is  by  law  a  component  part  of 
rehabilitation  service.  However,  rehabilita- 
tion departments  in  their  placement  function 
secure  the  co-operation  of  schools,  public 
employment  offices,  placement  bureaus  for 
the  handicapped,  and  other  agencies.  The 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  for  the  promotion  of  a 
state-federal  employment  office  system  (ef- 
fective July  1,  1933)  has  a  mandatory  pro- 
vision for  co-operation  between  these  offices 
and  state  rehabilitation  departments.  Co- 
operative relations  have  been  established,  so 
far,  in  only  a  few  states,  but  the  development 
will  proceed  more  rapidly  as  the  employment 
system  becomes  more  widely  organized.  See 
Employment  Agencies;  also  Placement  of 
the  Handicapped  in  the  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  1933. 

Reports  by  states  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1932  show  that  for 
the  group  rehabilitated  20  per  cent  were 
females;  26  per  cent  were  under  the  age  of  21; 
37  per  cent  were  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
30;  19  per  cent  between  31  and  40;  and  12 
per  cent  between  41  and  50.  The  reports 
show  also  that  31  per  cent  were  disabled  by 
employment  accident;  23  per  cent  by  public 
accident;  39  per  cent  by  disease,  and  7  per 
cent  by  congenital  causes.  Orthopedic  cases 
are  shown  to  be  greatly  in  the  majority— leg 
disabilities  comprising  48  per  cent,  hand  and 
arm  18  per  cent,  blindness  or  vision  defects 
7  per  cent,  tuberculous  and  cardiac  diseases 
6  per  cent,  and  total  or  partial  loss  of  hearing 
5.5  per  cent. 

Private  Agencies 

This  analysis  of  the  federal-state  program 
of  rehabilitation  demonstrates  clearly  the 
public  nature  of  the  service.  Though  the 
service  was  pioneered  by  private  agencies  and 
they  still  make  important  contributions  to 
the  movement,  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled 


is  today  an  accepted  function  of  the  govern- 
ment. If  all  phases  of  the  work  are  included 
it  may  be  estimated  that  private  agencies  are 
bearing  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 
Because  of  more  flexible  administrative  or- 
ganization and  less  restrictive  policies  they 
are  able  to  carry  on  projects  and  experimental 
work  which,  although  important,  cannot  be 
maintained  by  public  agencies  under  the 
present  generally  accepted  conception  of 
their  functions. 

In  general  there  are  two  types  of  private 
agencies  for  the  handicapped:  those  which 
deal  with  specific  types  of  the  disabled — 
organizations  for  the  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
blind,  tuberculous,  and  cardiac  cases— and 
those  which  offer  special  methods  of  help. 
The  latter  include  placement  bureaus  for  the 
handicapped,  curative  workshops,  and  sal- 
vage activities.  The  Goodwill  Industries  are 
conspicuous  in  the  latter  field,  combining 
with  their  reconditioning  of  clothing,  furni- 
ture, and  so  forth,  activities  for  training 
and  rehabilitation.  See  Salvage  Activities; 
also  Sheltered  Workshops  in  the  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  1933. 


Physical  Rehabilitation  and  Subsistence  Costs 

Physical  rehabilitation  includes  the  needed 
medical  and  surgical  treatments  and,  when 
necessary,  supplying  artificial  parts  to  the 
body.  In  the  process  some  states  make  use  of 
so-called  "rehabilitation  clinics."  These  are 
maintained  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
rehabilitation  department  and  the  welfare  or 
public  health  department  or  some  social  or 
fraternal  organization.  They  are  generally 
operated  at  regular  intervals  and  are  diag- 
nostic in  character,  although  in  some  of  them 
minor  therapeutic  service  is  given.  Local 
surgeons  and  doctors  are  enlisted,  with  visit- 
ing orthopedic  surgeons  in  charge.  Service  is 
offered  to  all  classes  of  the  disabled.  In  each 
case  a  general  diagnosis  is  made,  and  when 
operative  treatment  is  found  to  be  necessary 
specific  arrangements  for  it  are  made  in  the 
larger  centers. 

The  subsistence  costs  for  rehabilitation  of 
clients  while  in  training  present  a  serious 
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problem.  For  a  large  proportion  of  disabled 
persons  programs  cannot  be  carried  on  with- 
out provision  for  living  maintenance.  In  five 
or  six  states  workmen's  compensation  laws 
provide  extra  compensation  for  the  purpose. 
Some  states  have  special  appropriations  for 
living  maintenance  of  trainees  not  eligible  for 
compensation.  Similar  provision  for  both 
groups  is  needed  in  all  states;  otherwise, 
dependence  upon  private  agencies  will  have 
to  be  continued.  As  such  resources  are 
limited,  many  disabled  persons  will  continue 
to  be  denied  rehabilitation  service  or  have 
their  programs  adjusted  on  a  level  beneath 
their  capacities. 

The  existing  distribution  of  the  costs  of 
rehabilitation  in  public  agencies  is  puzzling 
to  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  field.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  because  of  policies  re- 
garding the  use  of  federal  and  state  matching 
funds,  fixed  originally  by  the  federal  adminis- 
trative agency  (Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education),  only  specified  parts  of  the  reha- 
bilitation process  may  be  financed  out  of  the 
joint  funds.  All  costs  for  surgical  treatment 
and  for  living  expenses  during  the  entire 
rehabilitation  process— including  the  periods 
of  vocational  training,  physical  restoration, 
and  placement— must  be  borne  by  local 
funds  or  by  state  funds  additional  to  those 
appropriated  for  matching  the  federal  grants. 
A  few  states  have  made  such  appropriations. 
Moreover,  workmen's  compensation  laws  in 
certain  states  provide  for  surgical  treatment 
for  the  industrially  disabled,  and  in  five  or 
six  states,  as  already  referred  to,  those  laws 
provide  for  extra  compensation  for  the  indus- 
trially disabled,  to  be  used  for  living  main- 
tenance throughout  the  rehabilitation  period. 
Elsewhere,  however,  living  maintenance  and 
the  needed  services  of  physical  rehabilitation 
must  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
agencies  used— such  as  hospitals,  special  clin- 
ics, some  schools,  and  private  agencies  or 
individuals  who  thus  co-operate  with  the 
public  rehabilitation  agencies.  Extensive 
assistance  through  free  operative  treatment 
is  given  in  all  states  by  orthopedic  surgeons 
who  have  been  very  generous  in  their  co- 
operation. 


The  federal  policy  just  explained  was  based 
originally  on  an  interpretation  of  the  federal 
act  as  providing  for  employment  adjustment 
solely  through  vocational  training.  Since  the 
act  has  now  been  made  more  general,  it 
would  appear  to  many  that  the  policy  is  more 
or  less  arbitrary.  Experience  has  shown  that 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  physically  disabled 
can  profit  by  physical  rehabilitation  and  can- 
not be  successfully  rehabilitated  without  it. 
Again,  experience  has  repeatedly  demon- 
strated the  necessity  for  making  provision 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  rehabilitant  during 
his  training  period  if  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion is  to  be  effected.  There  is  fundamentally 
no  sound  reason  why  the  services  of  physical 
rehabilitation  and  living  maintenance  should 
not  be  provided  through  public  rehabilitation 
funds,  and  if  the  federal  rehabilitation  agency 
does  not  feel  justified  in  so  ruling,  it  should 
sponsor  the  passage  of  legislation  which 
would  remove  all  doubt  in  the  matter. 

The  average  cost  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  individual  from  federal  and  match- 
ing funds  is  less  than  $300.  For  the  complete 
cost,  including  physical  restoration  and  sub- 
sistence, no  figures  are  available  but  the 
average  would  vary  ordinarily  from  about 
$450  to  $550.  Frequently  the  increased  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  rehabilitated  person  dur- 
ing the  first  year  after  rehabilitation  exceeds 
the  cost  of  the  rehabilitation,  and  in  many 
cases  the  weekly  wage  of  the  rehabilitated 
person  exceeds  his  wage  prior  to  rehabilita- 
tion. The  average  age  of  rehabilitated  per- 
sons is  32  years.  At  this  age  the  average 
work-life  expectancy  is  36  years.  The  average 
wage  of  rehabilitated  persons  in  the  country 
is  about  $20  a  week.  The  average  cost  of 
maintaining  a  dependent  person  at  public 
expense  is  from  $300  to  $500  a  year.  No 
argument  is  needed  to  justify  the  investment 
of  public  or  private  funds  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  physically  handicapped  person 
who  would  otherwise  remain  a  burden  upon 
the  community. 

Special  Groups  of  the  Handicapped 

Rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  deaf,  cardiac 
cases,  and  the  tuberculous  requires  special- 
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ized  treatment.  In  general  these  groups  are 
quite  inadequately  served  by  state  rehabilita- 
tion departments.  Rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
is  limited  largely  to  training  for  such  tradi- 
tional occupations  as  mop  and  broom-mak- 
ing, upholstery,  basketry,  and  chair-caning. 
While  some  blind  persons  are  rehabilitated  in 
the  professions,  in  certain  technical  occupa- 
tions, and  in  a  scattered  range  of  repetitive 
occupations,  much  more  could  be  accom- 
plished if  funds  were  available  for  job  analy- 
ses and  demonstration  of  feasible  occupations 
in  industry.  In  several  states  special  projects 
for  rehabilitation  of  the  tuberculous  and 
those  with  cardiac  diseases  have  been  initi- 
ated in  co-operation  with  local  agencies  or 
sanatoria,  but  these  will  not  have  wider 
application  until  greater  financial  resources 
available.  See  the  Blind  and  Tuberculosis. 
Rehabilitation  of  crippled  children  is  essen- 
tially a  matter  of  physical  reconstruction  and 
education.  Logically  much  of  the  work  is 
directed  to  removing  the  physical  handicap, 
thereby  eliminating  the  later  need  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  Provision  for  academic 
training  is  made  through  hospital  schools, 
special  schools,  or  classes  in  the  public  school 
system,  and  for  itinerant  teachers  for  those 
who  cannot  be  transported  to  public  schools. 
However,  even  after  reconstruction  and 
educational  services  are  provided,  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  children's  group  need 
vocational  rehabilitation.  See  Crippled 
Children. 


Obstacles 

By  far  the  major  problem  with  which  re- 
habilitation workers  have  to  contend  is  the 
attitude  of  the  employer.  Without  his  co- 
operation rehabilitation  is  impossible.  How- 
ever, employers  in  general,  especially  in  the 
smaller  industries,  are  willing  to  employ 
disabled  persons  competent  to  carry  on  in 
their  establishments.  Large  employers  usu- 
ally require  rigid  physical  examinations  which 
bar  the  handicapped,  though  in  several  indus- 
tries they  will  re-employ  workers  disabled  in 
their  plants,  giving  them  occupations  for 
which  they  are  fitted.  Frequently  opposition 


to  employment  of  the  handicapped  is  based 
upon  a  weakness  in  some  state  workmen's 
compensation  acts  which  make  no  provision 
for  payment  of  compensation  for  total  dis- 
ability in  the  case  of  second  injuries.  Group 
insurance  is  also  a  barrier,  and  civil  service 
rules  in  some  states  and  in  the  case  of  the 
federal  government  are  frequently  discrim- 
inating against  the  handicapped.  It  has  been 
proposed  that  state  and  federal  governments 
be  required  by  law  to  give  preference  in  their 
employment  to  a  specified  proportion  of  the 
handicapped.  The  proposal  is  not  favored  by 
some  rehabilitation  leaders  because  of  the 
possible  effect  upon  certain  classes  of  the 
disabled,  who  might  demand  consideration 
under  the  law  to  which  they  are  not  entitled 
because  of  temperamental,  physical,  or  men- 
tal unfitness  for  the  positions  they  desire. 
Most  rehabilitation  leaders  feel  that  prej- 
udices against  employment  of  the  handi- 
capped can  best  be  overcome  by  education 
and  demonstration. 

Certain  complications  in  the  employment 
of  the  handicapped  have  recently  arisen  in 
relation  to  the  codes  of  the  National  Re- 
covery Administration.  These  are  gradually 
being  overcome  through  exemptions  and  spe- 
cial provisions  concerning  the  training  andt 
placement  of  sub-standard  workers. 

Results  of  the  Depression 

The  depression  has  naturally  had  a  serious 
effect  upon  work  for  the  handicapped.  Appli- 
cations to  state  departments  of  rehabilitation 
have  greatly  increased,  and  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  make  placements.  Throughout 
the  depression,  however,  rehabilitation  de- 
partments have  been  expanding.  During  the 
fiscal  year  of  1934  the  number  of  rehabilita- 
tions increased  44  per  cent.  The  emergency 
is  being  met  in  part  through  funds  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration.  In  most  states  emergency 
programs  supplementing  the  regular  work 
are  being  maintained. 

The  local  resources  of  private  agencies 
have  been  greatly  reduced  through  the  de- 
pression,   thus    curtailing   their    ability   to 
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co-operate  with  rehabilitation  departments. 
However  the  effects  are  somewhat  offset  by 
financial  assistance  from  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration. 
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RELIEF.  The  many  kinds  of  relief  given  to 
persons  in  need  are  described  in  the  Social 
Work  Year  Book  in  different  articles,  the 
titles  of  which  are  referred  to  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

Material  relief  to  clients  in  their  homes — 
traditionally  known  as  "outdoor  relief" — 
is  most  extensively  administered  by  public 
agencies,  particularly  by  local  public  welfare 
departments,  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  other 
relief  officials.  See  Public  Relief;  Public 
Welfare,  Local  Agencies;  and  Transient 
and  Homeless  Persons.  In  addition  to 
these  permanent  agencies  are  the  temporary 
local  units  which  have  been  organized  for  the 
administration  of  unemployment  relief  under 
the  supervision  of  state  and  federal  authori- 
ties and  with  their  financial  aid.  See  Public 
Welfare,  State  Agencies  and  Unemploy- 
ment Relief.  As  a  result  of  the  depression 
most  of  the  outdoor  relief  formerly  admin- 
istered by  private  societies  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  public  agencies.  See  Family  Wel- 
fare Work. 

In  recent  years  specialized  types  of  public 
outdoor  relief  have  been  developed — referred 
to  frequently  as  "category  relief,"  that  term 
including  relief  to  mothers  with  dependent 
children,  the  dependent  blind,  the  depend- 
ent aged,  and  persons  suffering  from  dis- 
asters. See  American  National  Red  Cross, 
the  Blind,  Mothers'  Aid,  and  Old  Age 
Assistance;  also  Disaster  Relief  in  the 
Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933.  Another  form 
of  specialized  relief  is  that  extended  to  chil- 
dren by  the  public  schools  in  the  form  of  free 
or  under-cost  lunches.  See  School  Health 
Work. 

"Indoor  relief,"  to  clients  away  from  their 
own  homes,  takes  a  variety  of  forms.  A 
gradually  shrinking  group  is  cared  for  under 
public  auspices  in  almshouses  or  infirmaries. 
See  County  and  City  Homes.  Other  insti- 
tutions providing  indoor  relief,  but  under 
private  auspices,  are  the  many  homes  for 
the  aged,  in  so  far  as  the  fees  for  admission 
or  board  do  not  cover  the  cost  of  these  es- 
tablishments. See  the  Aged.  When  children 
are  removed  from  their  homes  because  of  de- 
pendency in  their  families— a  practice  still 
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common  though  opposed  to  modern  stand- 
ards—their support  in  institutions  or  foster 
homes  is  a  form  of  relief.  See  Foster  Care 
for  Children.  To  a  large  degree  the  cost 
of  such  care  is  either  a  direct  public  charge 
or  comes  indirectly  from  taxation  through 
public  subsidies  granted  to  private  in- 
stitutions. 

The  needs  so  far  considered  relate  pri- 
marily to  subsistence,  and  require  material 
relief  in  the  form  of  supplies,  fuel,  rent,  and 
so  forth.  Additional  needs  call  for  free  or 
part-pay  services  and  accompanying  expen- 
ditures for  supplies  and  equipment.  Chief 
among  the  latter  services  is  medical  care. 
Traditionally,  such  care  has  been  given  with- 
out charge  by  the  medical  profession,  either 
in  the  form  of  home  visits  or  service  to  the 
ward  patients  or  clinic  patients  of  hospitals, 
and  by  the  hospitals  themselves  in  the  form 
of  housing  and  meals  for  ward  patients.  Free 
medical  care  by  town  or  city  physicians  has 
always  been  small  in  amount.  Visiting  nurs- 
ing service  is  given  without  charge  or  for  only 
nominal  fees  to  clients  who  are  unable  to  pay 
for  it.  Since  1933  physicians  and  visiting 
nursing  associations  have  been  compensated 
out  of  emergency  relief  funds  for  services 
given  to  families  receiving  unemployment 
relief.  See  Medical  Care  and  Public 
Health  Nursing.  For  special  groups  of  the 
needy  who  are  sick  or  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped,  care  in  their  homes,  clinics,  and 
institutions  is  provided  without  cost  or  for 
nominal  fees.  Such  care  is  chiefly  under  public 
auspices.  See  the  Blind,  Crippled  Chil- 
dren, the  Deaf,  Epilepsy,  Mental  De- 
ficiency, Mental  Diseases,  Tubercu- 
losis, and  Venereal  Diseases.  Persons  un- 
able to  obtain  the  legal  advice  they  need 
receive  special  services,  almost  entirely  under 
private  auspices,  either  without  charge  or 
below  cost.  See  Legal  Aid. 

In  quite  a  different  category,  and  not  prop- 
erly regarded  as  relief,  are  legally  authorized 
expenditures  for  the  victims  of  industrial  ac- 
cidents or  occupational  diseases,  for  veterans, 
and  for  Indians.  Allowances  to  such  persons 
or  payments  for  their  medical  or  institutional 
care,  whether  made  from  employers'  con- 


tributions or  from  public  funds,  are  not  based 
upon  need.  They  are  granted  to  all  who  meet 
the  specified  conditions.  In  the  same  class 
are  the  contributions  provided  for  in  Wiscon- 
sin by  its  Unemployment  Compensation  Act. 
See  Indians,  Industrial  Injuries,  and  Un- 
employment Insurance;  also  Veterans  in 
the  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

RELIEF  SOCIETIES.  See  in  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  1929. 

RELIGION  AND  SOCIAL  WORK.  See 
Catholic  Social  Work,  Jewish  Social 
Work,  and  Protestant  Social  Work. 
See  also  Mormon  Social  Work  in  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

REMEDIAL  LOANS.  See  Small  Loan 
Regulation. 

RESEARCH  IN  COMMUNITY  ORGANI- 
ZATION. See  in  Social  Work  Year  Book, 
1929. 

RESEARCH  IN  SOCIAL  WORK.1  The 
terms  "research  in  social  work"  and  "social 
research"  have  generally  been  used  inter- 
changeably, and  both  terms  have  been  used 
so  loosely  that  their  exact  content  is  uncer- 
tain. The  fundamental  concept  involved  in 
the  word  "research"  is  that  of  the  discovery 
of  facts  by  scientific  methods.  Research 
workers  have  insisted,  however,  that  there  is 
to  be  found  in  the  concept  a  further  impli- 
cation, namely,  that  research  may  serve  a 
broad  general  social  purpose.  This  was 
clearly  expressed  by  Miss  Richmond.2  "Social 
research,"  she  wrote,  "with  its  precious  freight 
of  original  discovery  in  all  fields  covered  by 
social  work,  has  also  the  secondary  task  of 
assembling  facts  in  order  to  re-interpret  them 
for  use  in  social  reform,  in  group  work,  and 
in  case  work."    In  other  words  research  may 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 

2  Richmond,  Mary  E.,  What  Is  Social  Case 
Work?     1922. 
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serve  as  a  tool  for  useful  social  purposes.  In 
addition,  however,  the  purpose  of  research 
must  be  general,  the  attitude  of  the  worker  as 
disinterested  as  possible,  the  methods  strictly 
scientific,  and  all  significant  results  must  be 
set  forth.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article 
"research  in  social  work"  is  limited  for  the 
most  part  to  that  carried  on  by  agencies  in 
the  social  work  field  or  by  related  agencies, 
which  either  use  materials  developed  in  social 
work  or  deal  with  social  problems  with  which 
social  work  is  significantly  concerned. 

The  most  striking  development  of  recent 
years  has  been  the  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of 
statistical  methods,  but  statisticians  them- 
selves would  be  the  last  to  insist  that  theirs 
is  the  only  method  of  research.  Clinical 
observation— the  detailed  analysis  of  the 
individual  case— can  be  just  as  truly  re- 
search as  the  statistical  questionnaire  cover- 
ing 10,000  cases.  Statistical  research  will 
receive  much  attention  in  the  present  article 
because  of  the  fact  that  so  many  recent 
discoveries  have  come  through  this  method. 
See  Statistics  of  Social  Work. 

Research  in  social  work  was  extremely 
slow  in  developing;  it  by  no  means  kept  pace 
with  the  rapid  progress  of  social  work  itself. 
This  situation  was  due  to  several  factors, 
chief  among  which  were  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  data  and  applying  scientific  tech- 
niques, and  the  comparatively  heavy  expense 
involved  in  even  the  simplest  studies,  where 
so  much  of  the  material  had  to  be  collected 
at  first  hand.  In  the  absence  of  scientific 
data,  social  workers  in  the  past  had  to  rely 
largely  on  the  impersonal  judgments  of  com- 
petent practitioners.  Research  is  far  superior 
to  such  judgments  if  the  problem  can  be  so 
stated  that  quantitative  or  analytical  meth- 
ods may  be  applied.  But  there  are  many 
situations  in  which  that  is  impossible  and 
therefore  judgments  alone  are  valid. 

Organizations  Engaged  in  Research 
The  Universities 

All  research  in  universities  tends  to  lean 
definitely  in  the  direction  of  "pure"  research. 
Far  more  than  social  agencies  or  community 


more  remote  recesses  of  social  problems. 
Their  studies  in  obscure  areas  may  often 
turn  out  to  be  barren,  and  sometimes  the 
fruits  are  reaped  only  in  the  distant  future. 
Cultivation  of  these  areas  can  best  be  under- 
taken in  universities,  since  they  are  not  held 
so  strictly  accountable  for  immediate  results. 
Research  developed  by  functioning  social 
agencies  must  of  necessity  lean  toward  the 
"practical."  These  agencies  are  confronted 
by  problems  urgently  requiring  solution;  they 
are  prepared  to  make  immediate  use  of  the 
results.  Often  this  attitude  predominates  to 
such  an  extent  that  research  becomes  merely 
the  handmaiden  of  administration. 

One  of  the  most  important  unsolved  prob- 
lems at  present  is  that  of  so  integrating 
research  work  that  this  horizontal  division 
between  universities  and  social  agencies  will 
no  longer  exist.  The  situation  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  recent  developments, 
and  the  universities  have  responded  to  the 
great  demand  for  new  social  data  in  the 
present  crisis.  Many  of  the  younger  men 
have  been  called  to  Washington  or  have  been 
drafted  to  direct  CWA  (Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration) research  projects  in  local  com- 
munities. The  effect  upon  the  research  pro- 
grams of  universities  has  already  been  notice- 
able. Two  other  factors  of  importance, 
increasing  the  co-ordination  between  uni- 
versities and  social  agencies,  have  been  the 
training  of  students  for  social  work,  as  under- 
taken by  universities,  and  the  formation  of 
departments  of  research  either  within  the 
schools  of  social  work  or  in  social  science 
departments.  Illustrations  are  the  depart- 
ments for  social  or  industrial  research  in 
Chicago,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Prince- 
ton, Western  Reserve,  and  several  others, 
including  Bryn  Mawr  and  Smith  among  the 
women's  colleges. 

Private  Agencies 

Private  agencies  especially  devoted  to  re- 
search have  had  marked  development  within 
the  past  few  years.  Striking  growth  has 
taken  place  in  local  research  organizations 


councils  they  are  equipped  to  explore  the      closely  associated  with  the  social  agencies 
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themselves.  The  community  councils  in 
many  of  the  larger  cities  have  developed 
comprehensive  research  programs,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York, 
Community  Council  of  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh Bureau  of  Social  Research,  Boston 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Cleveland  Health 
Council,  and  many  others.  In  some  cases 
special  foundations  have  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  actively  engaging  in  local  re- 
search. Examples  are  the  Cleveland  Foun- 
dation, Cincinnati  Children's  Hospital  Re- 
search Foundation,  Chicago  Community 
Trust,  Buffalo  Foundation,  and  the  Buhl 
Foundation. 

In  the  national  field  the  pioneer  activities 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  are  too  well 
known  to  require  emphasis.  Increasing  inter- 
est in  research  in  social  fields  is  being  shown 
by  several  other  foundations,  such  as  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  Wieboldt  Founda- 
tion, Commonwealth  Fund,  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund,  and  the  Maurice  and  Laura  Falk 
Foundation.  The  Bureau  of  Jewish  Social 
Research  represents  a  type  of  organization 
which  operates  on  a  national  scale  but  with 
emphasis  on  local  requirements.  In  this  class 
may  also  be  placed  the  Family  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  and  the  Institute  of  Public  Admin- 
istration. Among  professional  societies  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
American  Sociological  Society,  American  Sta- 
tistical Association,  and  some  others  have 
placed  new  emphasis  upon  social  research, 
either  by  the  appointment  of  special  commit- 
tees or  by  actively  fostering  such  work. 

The  Social  Science  Research  Council,  which 
for  ten  years  has  taken  the  lead  in  fostering 
and  co-ordinating  research  in  the  social  sci- 
ences generally,  has  during  the  past  year 
sponsored  a  joint  project  with  the  American 
Statistical  Association  involving  a  detailed 
and  critical  analysis  of  the  statistical  services 
of  the  federal  government  in  Washington. 
At  the  request  of  Secretaries  Perkins,  Roper, 
Wallace,  and  I  ekes  these  two  organizations 
appointed  a  Committee  on  Government  Sta- 
tistics and  Information  Services  and  an  allied 
Advisory   Committee  to  the  Secretary   of 
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Labor,  which  were  assigned  the  task  of 
surveying  the  statistical  services  of  these 
government  departments  and  making  recom- 
mendations for  their  improvement.  For  a 
period  of  more  than  a  year  these  committees, 
through  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, were  enabled  to  maintain  in  Wash- 
ington a  staff  of  statisticians  and  economists 
whose  findings  and  recommendations  have 
had  and  will  have  an  important  influence 
upon  social  statistics  in  this  country.  Among 
the  fields  in  which  statistical  work  has  been 
surveyed  are:  labor,  relief  and  welfare,  popu- 
lation, health,  crime,  education,  consump- 
tion, production,  and  many  others.  One  of 
the  accomplishments  in  which  the  Committee 
on  Government  Statistics  and  Information 
Services  actively  participated  was  the  forma- 
tion within  the  federal  government  of  a 
Central  Statistical  Board,  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  various  government  bureaus 
supplemented  by  a  professional  staff. 

Public  Agencies 

The  outstanding  example  of  expansion  in 
research  during  the  past  five  years  is  in  the 
government  itself.  The  most  important 
factor  in  this  expansion  has  been  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  (FERA), 
with  its  subsidiary  organizations.  Not  only 
has  the  FERA  developed  a  large  research 
department  of  its  own,  but  it  has  fostered 
research  in  every  state  and  in  most  local 
communities  as  well.  Despite  the  discon- 
tinuance of  CWA,  the  work  in  social  research 
has  steadily  expanded  through  the  work- 
relief  program.  See  Unemployment  Relief. 

Many  other  federal  agencies  have  been 
actively  developing  social  statistics.  The 
Children's  Bureau  in  1930-1931  took  over 
two  reporting  systems  developed  under  pri- 
vate auspices— relating  to  "social  statistics" 
and  relief— and  has  since  greatly  extended 
both  series.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has 
just  begun  the  decennial  census  of  institu- 
tions. Other  federal  organizations  which 
touch  upon  this  field  are  the  Women's 
Bureau,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  and  the  Public  Health 
Service. 
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With  only  a  few  exceptions  social  research 
in  state  governments  has  not  been  highly 
developed.  Special  studies  have  sometimes 
been  made,  but  little  continuing  work  has 
been  carried  on.  In  New  York  under  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  an  experi- 
mental statistical  project  was  undertaken  a 
few  years  ago  with  the  help  of  private  funds. 
The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies  has  also  taken  important  steps 
in  the  development  of  a  continuing  program. 
The  CWA  stimulated  research  in  many  state 
departments  of  public  welfare,  in  some  of 
these  for  the  first  time  in  their  history.  For 
example,  a  comprehensive  study  of  poor 
relief  in  Pennsylvania,  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare,  was  financed  by  Civil 
Works  funds. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  depression 
the  welfare  departments  of  local  governments 
were  overwhelmed  by  their  new  burdens,  and 
the  straitened  finances  of  many  local  govern- 
ing bodies  has  led  to  the  curtailment  of  such 
research  activities  as  existed.  Through  the 
CWA  some  special  work  was  undertaken,  and 
these  local  organizations  may  be  the  greatest 
beneficiaries  of  the  FERA  work-relief  pro- 
gram organized  in  the  summer  of  1934.  Such 
local  research  programs,  however,  are  greatly 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  trained  research 
workers. 

Types  of  Research 
Basic  Reporting,  Analysis,  and  Interpretation 

The  particular  type  of  research  work  which 
governmental  agencies  are  best  equipped  to 
perform  is  the  development  of  basic  reporting 
services  for  collecting  the  social  data  which 
constitute  raw  materials  for  social  research. 
Examples  are  the  monthly  series  of  statistics 
on  relief  families  and  relief  expenditures, 
births  and  deaths,  and  openings  and  place- 
ments in  public  employment  offices.1  Many 
important  series  are  either  non-existent  or 
greatly  in  need  of  improvement. 

A  second  type  of  research  is  that  involving 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  data  cur- 
rently reported.  This  can  most  advantage- 
ously be  done  by  the  collecting  agency  itself; 

1  See  Klein  and  Voris,  infra  cit. 


and,  since  many  government  bureaus  are  also 
administrative  organizations,  the  findings 
can  be  put  to  use  immediately.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  conclusions  reached  by  this 
process  may  be  displeasing  to  administrative 
officials.  In  such  cases  even  at  the  best  there 
may  be  attempts  to  restrict  the  scope  of  the 
research,  and  at  the  worst  considerable  pres- 
sure on  research  workers  to  produce  more 
favorable  conclusions.  There  is  therefore 
little  ground  for  apprehension  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  monopolize  this  field.  The 
necessity  for  unbiased  and  disinterested  anal- 
ysis and  interpretation  will  continue  to  exist 
regardless  of  developments  in  the  govern- 
ment itself.  In  fact  the  greater  this  develop- 
ment is  the  more  urgent  need  there  will  be 
for  active  participation  by  private  agencies  in 
this  second  type  of  research. 

Social  Surveys 

Social  surveys  are  the  type  of  social  re- 
search which  first  came  into  general  use.  In 
the  beginning  these  were  comprehensive  stud- 
ies of  entire  communities,  involving  the  co- 
operative analytical  contributions  of  social 
workers,  research  specialists,  engineers,  phy- 
sicians, city  planners,  and  journalists.  Ex- 
amples are  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  of  1907 
and  the  Springfield,  111.,  Survey  of  1914.  One 
distinctive  feature  of  the  survey  is  that  the 
research  is  usually  closely  related  to  a  pro- 
gram of  community  action.  Comprehensive 
surveys  of  this  kind  are  no  longer  popular, 
although  one  has  recently  been  undertaken  in 
St.  Louis.1  General  surveys  have  now  been 
largely  replaced  by  "specialized  surveys"  of 
particular  fields,  such  as  health,  recreation, 
delinquency,  municipal  administration,  and 
unemployment.  The  specialized  survey  has 
been  widely  used.2  Recently  there  has  been  a 
trend  in  the  direction  of  surveys  of  relief 
needs,  relief  measures,  and  unemployment. 
A  large-scale  social  survey  of  Pennsylvania 
was  undertaken  by  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board  early  in  1934,  and  many  com- 
munities throughout  the  country  have  used 

1  Colcord  and  Kurtz,  "Unemployment  and  Com- 
munity Action — Civil  Works  for  the  Professional," 
in  Midmontbly  Survey.    February,  1934. 

2  See  Eaton  and  Harrison,  infra  cit. 
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CWA  funds  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
similar  data.  The  disadvantages  of  the  gen- 
eral survey  in  comparison  with  the  special- 
ized survey  are  that  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations are  too  voluminous  to  be  readily 
assimilated  by  the  community— since  public 
interest  is  usually  limited  to  one  subject  at  a 
time— and  that  the  more  detailed  analyses 
which  can  be  made  in  the  surveys  of  special 
fields  generally  lead  to  more  specific  recom- 
mendations. 

The  "demonstration  survey"  has  been 
found  to  be  very  effective.1  It  concentrates 
attention  on  the  problem  of  putting  the 
recommendations  into  effect;  sometimes  this 
is  more  important  than  the  research  itself. 
See  Social  Surveys  in  the  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  1933. 

Studies  in  Special  Fields 

It  is  here  that  the  great  flowering  of 
research  has  occurred.  The  outstanding 
advantage  of  the  special  study  is  that  the 
statement  of  the  problem  in  each  case  can  be 
made  more  specific,  and  therefore  more  rigid 
scientific  methods  can  be  used.  This  in  turn 
leads  to  better  analysis  and  interpretation. 

Among  the  various  fields,  children's  work 
has  received  perhaps  the  most  attention.  A 
large  federal  agency,  the  Children's  Bureau, 
devotes  its  full  time  to  this  subject.  Juvenile 
delinquency  is  being  studied  by  large,  private 
research  organizations  —  the  Judge  Baker 
Foundation  in  Boston,  Behavior  Research 
Fund  in  Chicago,  and  many  others.  Child- 
guidance  clinics,  in  spite  of  financial  difficul- 
ties, have  been  steadily  extending  their  re- 
search work.  Institutional  care,  child  place- 
ment, and  child  health  have  all  been  repre- 
sented in  recent  studies.  An  example  of  the 
combination  of  local  analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion with  nation-wide  collection  of  data  is 
found  in  the  survey  of  dependent  children  in 
Allegheny  County,  Penna.,  published  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Bureau  of  Social  Research  in 
September,  1934.  This  report  was  based 
upon  data  collected  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  census  of  depen- 
dent children  taken  as  of  December  31, 1933. 


See  Atkinson,  infra  cit. 


Comprehensive  studies  of  the  aged  were  a 
feature  of  the  1920's,  such  studies  being 
generally  made  by  state  governments  investi- 
gating the  necessity  for  old  age  pensions.  A 
recent  outstanding  example  is  the  study  of 
the  old-age  problem  among  railroad  workers 
of  the  country  made  for  the  Federal  Co- 
ordinator of  Transportation;  the  results  were 
used  in  federal  pension  legislation. 

In  the  field  of  health  the  depression  has 
brought  forth  several  studies  directed  toward 
the  effect  of  unemployment  upon  public 
health  in  general;  for  example,  the  recent 
study  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  Some  striking  studies  of  maternal 
mortality,  begun  in  New  York  City,1  have 
been  extended  to  Philadelphia  and  other 
large  cities.  The  final  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  appeared  in 
1933.2 

Within  the  past  three  years  literally  hun- 
dreds of  studies  have  been  made  of  unem- 
ployment— many  of  them  only  censuses,  but 
some  careful  analyses  of  the  problem.3  The 
annual  unemployment  surveys  of  Philadel- 
phia by  the  Industrial  Research  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
direction  of  Emmett  H.  Welch,  are  deserving 
of  mention. 

Special  studies  in  unemployment  relief 
have  also  been  made  in  nearly  every  com- 
munity. Individual  social  agencies,  commu- 
nity councils,  universities,  schools  of  social 
work,  and  local  government  organizations 
have  all  participated.  In  October,  1933,  the 
FERA  conducted  a  nation-wide  census  of 
relief  families,  the  results  of  which  have 
recently  been  published.  Studies  of  open  and 
closed  cases  and  of  the  occupational  char- 
acteristics of  wage-earners  on  relief  are  also 
being  made  by  the  FERA.  An  active  part  is 
being  taken  by  some  state  relief  organiza- 
tions in  making  analyses  of  unemployment 
relief  problems. 

1  Hooker,  Ransom  S.,  Editor,  Maternal  Mortality 
in  New  York  City.     1933. 

2  Falk,  Isadore  Sydney,  and  others,  The  Costs  of 
Medical  Care.     1933. 

3  Hogg,  Margaret,  The  Incidence  of  IVork  Short- 
age. 1932.  A  subsequent  study  by  Miss  Hogg 
has  not  yet  been  published. 
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The  data  which  are  being  collected  should 
furnish  research  workers  with  raw  material 
for  years  to  come.  But  there  are  two  serious 
difficulties.  The  first  is  that  collection  and 
tabulation  have  run  far  ahead  of  analysis  and 
interpretation.  In  the  pressure  to  get  imme- 
diate results  which  will  be  useful  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  collection  has  been  greatly 
overemphasized,  studies  have  been  made 
on  entirely  too  large  a  scale,  the  device  of 
sampling  has  often  been  overlooked,  and 
formulation  of  the  problem  often  indefinite. 
The  great  need  at  present  is  for  more  ana- 
lytical work.  Secondly,  there  has  been  too 
little  co-ordination  between  research  organi- 
zations. The  FERA  has  brought  great  pres- 
sure on  local  organizations  to  co-ordinate 
their  projects,  but  the  problem  is  still  serious. 
Local  projects  are  continually  being  under- 
taken without  thought  of  the  studies  already 
made  elsewhere. 

These  points  emphasize  the  outstanding 
weakness  of  the  special  study  method.  It  is 
useful  for  the  specific  problem  in  the  par- 
ticular place,  but  it  has  often  very  little 
general  application.  Comparability  of  data 
gathered  in  different  places  at  different  times 
is  not  high.  Therefore,  while  special  studies 
are  useful  instruments  of  research,  they  have 
very  limited  value  for  general  purposes.  Re- 
sponsibility for  improvement  must  rest  upon 
the  research  workers  themselves. 

Administrative  Research  and  Studies  of  Gen- 
eral Social  Problems 

Sometimes  research  is  a  process  of  self- 
analysis,  as  when  an  agency  undertakes  to 
assess  the  administrative  efficiency  of  its  own 
organization.  Special  committees  or  research 
groups  are  occasionally  called  in  to  make  the 
study,  but  generally  such  analyses  have  been 
undertaken  by  councils  of  social  agencies. 
Being  continuing  organizations  the  councils 
can  make  their  successive  studies  more  com- 
parable, and  therefore  of  greater  value  for 
general  purposes.  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  Inc.,  has  published  a  statistical 
classification  of  379  such  studies.1  I  n  addition 
are  the  surveys  made  of  their  welfare  depart- 

1  News  Bulletin,  April,  1934. 


ments  by  state  and  local  governments  occa- 
sionally or  by  outside  research  agencies. 
Taken  all  together,  studies  of  this  type,  large 
and  small,  are  possibly  more  numerous  than 
any  others;  they  are  greatly  needed  if  well 
made.  They  have  the  advantage  of  being 
"made  to  order,"  that  is,  their  recommenda- 
tions are  formulated  with  a  view  to  being 
put  into  effect  immediately,  and  often  either 
the  legislature  or  the  administrative  organi- 
zation itself  is  prepared  to  use  the  results. 
However  there  is  the  distinct  disadvantage 
that  research  of  this  type  is  frequently  not 
conducted  with  careful  numerical  measure- 
ment of  methods,  processes,  and  results. 

Research  occasionally  aims  to  integrate 
the  findings  of  the  multitude  of  special  studies 
and  to  appraise  larger  problems  in  the  field  of 
social  work.  Such  research  has  necessarily 
had  to  wait  until  the  basic  raw  materials 
were  available  in  the  form  of  current  data  or 
numerous  special  reports.  Within  the  past 
decade  the  foundations  have  been  laid  for 
effective  integrative  research  on  general  social 
problems,  but  as  yet  comparatively  little  has 
been  done.  In  the  summer  of  1934  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  a  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Security,  which  was  charged  with 
responsibility  for  surveying  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  protection  against  insecurity  in  all  its 
forms— unemployment,  accidents,  sickness, 
old  age,  and  so  forth.  This  Committee  did 
not  attempt  to  discover  new  facts  but  to 
integrate  existing  knowledge.1  There  is  urgent 
need  for  more  research  of  this  type.  It  can  be 
conducted  by  private  research  organizations 
or  by  universities.  Faculty  members  have 
the  greatest  opportunity  in  this  connection. 
Their  freedom  from  the  pressure  of  practical 
problems  and  their  preoccupation  with  the 
philosophical  aspects  of  the  situation  should 
enable  them  to  attain  a  broad  point  of  view. 

Training  Opportunities 

Many  leaders  in  social  work  research  at 
the  present  time  have  been  trained  in  other 
fields — economics,  sociology,  business,  medi- 

1  Since  this  article  was  written  the  Committee 
has  completed  its  comprehensive  study.  Its  Re- 
port to  the  President  was  made  January  15,  1935. 
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cine,  and  so  forth.  Furthermore  the  recent 
rapid  development  of  the  work  has  brought 
into  the  field  large  numbers  of  people  with 
more  or  less  social  work  training  and  expe- 
rience but  with  no  specialized  academic  train- 
ing in  research.  These  persons  have  to  learn 
as  they  go,  and  the  quality  of  their  output 
suffers  in  consequence. 

These  conditions  are  now  being  remedied 
to  some  extent  by  the  development  of  special 
training  courses  in  leading  schools  of  social 
work.  The  teaching  of  statistics  is  being 
brought  to  a  higher  standard,  and  other 
courses  designed  to  provide  a  background  for 
research  work  have  been  added.  In  a  few 
schools  students  may  obtain  degrees  by  ma- 
joring in  social  research.  Despite  the  high 
standards  which  have  been  established  in  the 
past,  further  improvement  may  be  expected 
when  the  accepted  standard  qualifications 
for  research  workers  will  include  a  thorough 
academic  training  in  research  methods  and 
some  background  experience  in  one  or  more 
fields  of  social  work. 
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RESIDENCES  FOR  BOYS  AND  MEN. 
See  Housing  for  Boys  and  Men. 

RESIDENCES  FOR  GIRLS  AND  WOM- 
EN. 5^  Housing  for  Girls  and  Women. 

ROOM  REGISTRIES.  See  Housing  for 
Girls  and  Women. 

RURAL  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUBS 
AND  RURAL  RECREATION.  See  in 
Recreation. 

RURAL  SOCIAL  WORK.*  Organized  social 
work  has  been  chiefly  developed  in  cities.  In 
rural  communities  relatively  little  of  it  was 
carried  on  until  about  twenty  years  ago, 
although  there  have  always  been  informal 
social  services  rendered  by  churches,  lodges, 
and  other  local  societies,  in  addition  to  the 
public  poor  relief  in  almshouses  or  in  piti- 
fully small  allowances  to  the  aged  or  to 
indigent  families.  Professional  social  work,  as 
understood  today,  was  infrequent.  This  was 
particularly  true  of  social  case  work,  with 
which  this  article  is  chiefly  concerned. 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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While  no  comprehensive  study  of  rural 
social  needs  has  been  made  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  in  rural  communities  there  are 
children  needing  care  and  protection— neg- 
lected, dependent,  abused,  delinquent,  phys- 
ically handicapped,  or  mentally  defective— 
and  families  in  which  there  is  social  malad- 
justment due  to  a  wide  variety  of  problems, 
including  delinquency,  behavior  difficulties, 
dependency,  and  mental  defect.  There  are 
also  responsibilities  arising  from  the  care  of 
the  dependent  aged  and  the  homeless  and 
transient.  These  problems  concern  the  wel- 
fare of  rural  people  of  every  social  status, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  exist  to  an 
extent  which  calls  for  careful  remedial  and 
preventive  measures.  They  have  a  direct  and 
vital  bearing  upon  rural  family  life. 

Recent  social  changes— such  as  the  decline 
of  family  and  neighborhood  controls,  better 
communication,  and  more  frequent  contact 
with  cities— have  made  for  increasing  malad- 
justment and  delinquency,  while  the  acute 
agricultural  situation,  widespread  unemploy- 
ment of  the  depression,  and  the  drought 
of  1934  have  still  further  aggravated  the 
problem. 

Before  the  Depression 

The  earliest  formal  recognition  of  rural 
social  problems  was  given  by  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association  of  New  York  in  1872 
through  its  County  Visiting  Committees, 
appointed  to  provide  better  care  for  children 
who  were  at  that  time  in  almshouses.  In 
1893  they  placed  their  first  county  children's 
agent  to  find  homes  for  children  who  would 
otherwise  be  placed  in  institutions  or  perhaps 
almshouses.  There  were  53  of  these  agents  in 
1928.  In  1899  the  first  juvenile  court  law  was 
passed.  Though  these  laws  had  their  greatest 
influence  in  cities,  they  were  in  a  large 
number  of  states  administered  by  county 
courts,  as  a  result  of  which  fact  juvenile 
probation  was  probably  the  most  prevalent 
form  of  rural  social  work  prior  to  the  depres- 
sion. See  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Rela- 
tions Courts  and  Probation. 

The  Country  Life  Commission  appointed 
by   Theodore   Roosevelt   in   1908   and   the 


White  House  Conference  on  Dependent  Chil- 
dren which  assembled  in  1909,  with  its  re- 
sulting Children's  Charter,  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  planning  for  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  rural  children.  Two  years  later  the 
first  mothers'  aid  laws  were  enacted,  in 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  To  the  considerable 
extent  to  which  these  laws  have  been  ad- 
ministered by  county  juvenile  courts  their 
influence  has  extended  to  the  rural  areas  of 
these  states.    See  Mothers'  Aid. 

In  1916  children's  code  commissions  were 
appointed  in  several  states — including  rural 
social  work  in  the  scope  of  their  studies— and 
in  1917  Minnesota  and  North  Carolina  passed 
laws  creating  county  boards  of  child  welfare 
and  public  welfare,  respectively.  Eighteen 
states  now  have  similar  laws,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  social  work  in  rural  counties 
under  these  laws,  as  under  the  juvenile  court 
and  mothers'  assistance  laws,  has  been  very 
irregular  and  in  several  states  almost  entirely 
lacking.  See  Public  Welfare,  Local  Agen- 
cies. In  general  the  quality  and  stability 
of  local  rural  programs  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  the  state  welfare  department,  and 
upon  the  type  and  amount  of  supervision 
given.  Independent  rural  agencies  are  much 
less  likely  to  survive.  See  Public  Welfare, 
State  Agencies. 

Side  by  side  with  this  development  of 
public  agencies  has  gone  the  work  of  private, 
state-wide,  child-placing  agencies,  of  which 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New 
York  and  the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and 
Aid  Society  were  the  earliest.  Thirty-six 
states  have  had  such  societies  at  one  time  or 
another.  Today,  however,  the  trend  is  to- 
ward their  absorption  into  state  and  county 
programs  for  public  welfare  and  child  welfare. 
See  Foster  Care  for  Children. 

The  greatest  pre-depression  expansion  of 
rural  social  work  was  achieved  by  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross  during  the  World 
War.  In  1919,  at  the  peak  of  the  Home 
Service  development,  direct  service  for  466,- 
000  families  was  reported.  Rural  specialists 
were  placed  on  the  national  staff  and  rural 
institutes  were  conducted.  At  present  salaried 
secretaries  are  employed  in  294  chapters  in 
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counties  with  less  than  30,000  population.  In 
126  of  these  chapters  there  is  a  general 
family  social  work  program.  See  American 
National  Red  Cross. 

The  war-time  extension  of  Home  Service 
served  as  a  stimulus  to  national  and  state 
agencies  to  increase  their  efforts  for  rural 
communities.  The  results,  however,  were 
somewhat  chaotic.  In  some  respects  at  least, 
methods  of  social  work  which  had  been 
developed  in  cities  were  found  to  be  unsuited 
to  rural  conditions  and  were  in  many  cases 
resented  by  rural  people.  For  somewhat  the 
same  reasons  city-trained  social  workers  often 
found  it  difficult  to  make  the  necessary  ad- 
justments to  rural  life. 

The  years  since  the  war  have  witnessed  a 
gradual  decrease  of  rural  social  work  under 
private  auspices,  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  public  welfare  programs.  In  1932 
approximately  half  the  states  had  some  form 
of  rural  social  case  work,  ranging  in  extent 
from  a  program  in  one  state  (Alabama), 
which  covered  every  county,  to  a  slight 
development  in  a  few  states,  covering  only 
two  or  three  counties.  These  programs  were 
concerned  with  one  or  all  of  the  following 
forms  of  social  case  work:  family  welfare  and 
relief,  child  welfare — including  child  placing 
and  protective  work — probation  work  in  con- 
nection with  juvenile  courts,  medical  social 
work,  and  the  work  of  visiting  teachers.  As 
a  rule  the  county  social  worker  in  such  a 
program  had  little  or  no  staff,  sometimes  not 
even  a  stenographer.  He— or  more  often  she 
— was  executive  and  case  worker,  and  respon- 
sible also  for  general  social  planning  in  the 
community  and  for  interpreting  the  program 
to  the  public. 

During  the  Depression 

Since  the  summer  of  1932  rural  social  work 
has  been  radically  changed  as  a  result  of  the 
federal  relief  program,  first  under  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  and  later — 
since  June,  1933— under  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  (FERA).  There 
are  now  state  relief  administrations  in  every 
state,  and  local  units  in  over  3,000  counties. 
This  means  by  far  the  greatest  development 


of  rural  social  work  that  the  country  has  ever 
seen.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  counties  have  at 
least  one  social  worker  with  good  training  or 
experience  or  both,  and  many  counties  have 
two  or  more.  To  a  large  extent  these  workers 
have  been  drawn  necessarily  from  city  agen- 
cies, and  as  a  rule  they  are  making  remark- 
ably good  adjustments.  In  addition  there  are 
hundreds  of  college  graduates— many  of  whom 
have  had  education  for  another  profession 
and  experience  in  it— who  have  been  recruited 
from  rural  communities  and  are  being  em- 
ployed in  the  rural  relief  programs.  See 
Family  Welfare  Work  and  Unemploy- 
ment Relief. 

The  FERA  is  developing  in  rural  counties 
a  program  of  family  welfare  in  its  broadest 
aspects.  Through  its  Division  of  Rural  Re- 
habilitation families  under  the  care  of  the 
social  case  workers  receive  the  specialized 
services  of  agricultural  extension  agents  and 
other  agricultural  agencies.  This  expansion 
of  rural  social  services,  under  a  carefully 
co-ordinated  program,  has  resulted  in  a  more 
sympathetic  understanding  of  social  work 
and  an  increased  consciousness  of  social  needs 
on  the  part  of  rural  people.  There  are  many 
evidences  that  the  work  now  being  carried  on 
is  laying  the  foundation  for  county-wide  pub- 
lic welfare  programs  on  a  permanent  basis. 
New  legislation  is  being  planned  in  several 
states  looking  toward  a  high  standard  of 
administration  of  family  and  child  welfare. 
Undoubtedly  the  development  of  rural  social 
case  work  will  in  the  future  be  almost 
entirely  under  public  auspices. 

The  national  agencies  whose  activities  in- 
clude the  extension  and  improvement  of 
rural  social  case  work— in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned— are  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  Family  Welfare  Associa- 
tion of  America,  and  the  National  Probation 
Association. 

Group  Work  and  Public  Health 

In  addition  to  the  social  case  work  activi- 
ties described  in  the  preceding  sections  there 
are   important    rural   developments   in   the 
fields    of   group   work   and   public    health. 
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Through  field  service  and  other  means  the 
programs  of  the  large  group-work  organiza- 
tions are  being  systematically  extended  into 
rural  areas.  Conspicuous  are  the  national 
Scouting  organizations,  youth  service  asso- 
ciations,1 and  the  National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation. The  latter  maintains  a  variety  of 
rural  services  offered  mainly  through  the 
Extension  Service  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  See  Agriculture, 
State  Extension  Agencies.  School  centers 
and  community  centers  are  also  being  in- 
creased through  the  efforts  of  certain  of  these 
agencies  and  the  action  of  state  educational 
authorities.    See  Community  Centers. 

The  development  of  health  services  in  rural 
areas  is  stimulated  by  several  important  na- 
tional bodies.  The  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  has  a  large  number  of  county- 
wide  associations,  and  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  has  co-operated  closely 
with  county  health  units.  The  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  oper- 
ates through  county  units  and  rural  schools. 
The  activities  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  federal  Children's  Bureau, 
Commonwealth  Fund,  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, and  the  American  Child  Health  Associa- 
tion, in  developing  county  health  units  and 
increasing  public  health  and  child  health 
services,  have  a  very  close  relation  to  success- 
ful rural  social  work.  See  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  and  Public  Health, 
Local  Agencies. 

Other  National  Agencies 

Several  other  national  agencies,  interested 
in  all  forms  of  social  work  in  rural  areas,  need 
to  be  mentioned.  The  American  Country 
Life  Association  assists  lay  and  professional 
persons  who  are  concerned  with  rural  im- 
provement, conducts  an  annual  national  con- 
ference, reviews  the  literature  of  rural  life  in 
its  monthly  journal,  Rural  America,  and 
serves  as  a  national  clearing  house  of  infor- 
mation. Religious  and  educational  agencies 
which  have  rural  programs  closely  related  to 
social  work  include  the  Rural  Life  Bureau  of 

1  See  Scouting  and  Related  Organizations 
and  Youth  Service  Associations. 


the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
Department  of  Research  and  Education  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  and  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
The  Conference  of  Southern  MountainWork- 
ers  represents  a  strong  influence  for  effective 
social  service  in  its  area,  while  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  has  given  increas- 
ing attention  to  the  rural  field,  particularly 
at  the  sessions  of  1927  and  1934. 


Qualifications  and  Training 

Through  the  experiences  described  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  rural  social  workers, 
like  those  in  urban  areas,  should  have  an 
outgoing  personality,  insight,  and  vision; 
they  should  also  be  resourceful,  sensitive  to 
people  and  situations  and  adaptable  to  them, 
and  should  have  good  judgment,  common 
sense,  patience,  and  a  sense  of  humor,  as 
well  as  sound  physical  health.  Rural  case 
workers  must  often  carry  executive  responsi- 
bility. Their  contact  with  people  is  much 
closer  than  it  is  in  a  city.  Unless  they  are 
first  accepted  personally  the  social  work  they 
stand  for  will  probably  not  be  accepted,  no 
matter  how  high  it  ranks  according  to  profes- 
sional standards.  For  these  reasons  not  only 
the  highest  type  of  training  is  desirable  for 
rural  work,  but  the  most  exacting  personal 
qualifications  in  addition. 

For  several  years  courses  in  rural  commu- 
nity organization,  rural  social  problems,  and 
rural  institutions  have  been  given  in  many 
agricultural  colleges,  and  a  few  professional 
schools  have  offered  limited  facilities  for  field 
work  in  rural  communities.  These  facilities 
were  considerably  enlarged  in  1934  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  employed  in  rural 
emergency  relief  units. 

The  following  professional  qualifications 
have  been  suggested  as  desirable  for  a  rural 
social  case  worker:  (a)  two  years  as  a  gradu- 
ate student  in  an  accredited  school  of  social 
work,  (b)  one  or  two  years'  experience  with 
executive  and  case  work  problems  in  a  rural 
community,  under  the  supervision  of  an 
experienced  social  case  worker,  and  (c) 
courses  in  a  college  of  agriculture,  relating  to 
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rural  sociology,  farm  management,  and  pos- 
sibly in  practical  farming  methods.  For 
administrative  or  supervisory  positions  a 
total  of  three  years'  experience  is  a  minimum 
requirement  and  a  longer  period  is  much  to 
be  preferred. 
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SALVAGE  ACTIVITIES.^  The  gathering 
and  utilization  of  discarded  material  has  for 
many  years  provided  a  source  of  income  for 
religious  and  charitable  organizations  and  a 
means  of  securing  used  wearing  apparel  and 
furniture  for  distribution  to  persons  in  need; 
in  sheltered  workshops  it  has  provided  both 
the  material  necessary  to  give  training  and 
employment  to  handicapped  people  and  the 
income  necessary  to  finance  the  service. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  "rummage  sales," 
"white  elephant  sales,"  and  indiscriminate 
giving  of  discarded  articles  to  persons  in  need 
still  continue,  it  is  evident  that  the  contrib- 
uting public  is  more  and  more  cognizant  of 
the  wisdom  of  skilfully  utilizing  discarded 
materials,  making  them  do  double  duty — 
through  supplying  work  for  commercially 
unemployable  and  other  temporarily  unem- 
ployed people,  and  by  providing  people  of 
limited  means  with  reconditioned  articles  at 
reasonable  prices.  Discarded  articles  seem  to 
have  advanced  from  the  status  of  "rags"  and 
to  have  become  of  real  value  in  themselves. 
In  relation  to  them  both  donors  and  organi- 
zations are  increasingly  coming  to  feel  the 
same  responsibility,  as  trustees,which  has  long 
been  felt  in  relation  to  contributions  of  money. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  income  of  approxi- 
mately $7,000,000  annually  is  received  from 
the  sale  of  reconditioned  articles  and  waste 
material  by  social  agencies  which  use  such 
material  primarily  to  provide  work  oppor- 
tunities and  supply  income  for  the  purpose. 
The  most  numerous  of  these  agencies  are 
Goodwill  Industries,  Men's  Social  Service  De- 
partments of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  Sal- 
vaged Bureaus  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  So- 
ciety Councils. 

Agencies  in  the  Field 

The  Goodwill  Industries,  organized  in  95 
cities  in  the  United  States,  operate  extensively 
along  this  line.  Through  the  reconditioning 
of  discarded  material  they  provide  employ- 
ment for  the  physically,  mentally,  and  so- 
cially handicapped  and  for  temporarily  un- 

SAFETY  EDUCATION.  See  in  Social  Work      .    *  F,or  the,  names  of  tnati?nal  a§encjes  j"  **  fieldf 
-,„,,,.«.  here  described  see  m  the  Index  under  the  title  of 

Year  Book,  1933.  this  article. 
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employed  persons.  In  their  stores  the  recon- 
ditioned wearing  apparel,  furniture,  and 
other  articles  are  sold  to  people  of  limited 
means.  Persons  without  funds  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  exchange  their  labor  for 
needed  articles.  Specially  devised  bags  are 
distributed  for  householders'  use  in  accumu- 
lating discarded  articles.  The  organization's 
own  trucks  make  collections  upon  request  of 
prospective  contributors.  Inasmuch  as  the 
primary  purpose  is  to  provide  employment, 
training,  and  rehabilitation  for  disadvantaged 
people,  most  of  the  material  passing  through 
the  plants  is  reconditioned,  only  a  small  part 
being  sold  as  junk.  Many  different  trades  are 
taught,  thus  giving  the  handicapped  and  in- 
efficient an  opportunity  to  learn  while  earn- 
ing. In  addition  to  industrial  rehabilitation, 
inspirational  and  recreational  activities  are 
conducted  for  the  workers  and  their  families, 
and  through  case  work  the  personnel  depart- 
ments assist  in  the  solution  of  individual 
problems,  thus  assuring  more  permanent  re- 
habilitation. Fifty-four  local  units  report 
that  in  1933  they  gave  employment  to  52,675 
handicapped  and  needy  persons  paying  them 
$1,645,307  in  wages.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Goodwill  Industries  and  the  Bureau 
of  Goodwill  Industries,  two  national  bodies 
with  which  the  local  organizations  are  affili- 
ated, meet  annually  in  connection  with  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

The  Salvation  Army  through  its  Men's  So- 
cial Service  Departments,  sometimes  known 
to  the  public  as  "Industrial  Departments," 
has  for  many  years  utilized  discarded  ma- 
terial, employing  chiefly  transient  and  home- 
less men  in  collection,  sorting,  baling,  and  some 
reconditioning.  The  organization's  trucks 
call  from  door  to  door  in  practically  every 
city  in  the  United  States.  At  its  110  indus- 
trial centers  the  best  material  is  selected  and 
sold  in  the  form  received,  some  of  the  better 
articles  are  reconditioned  for  sale,  and  what 
remains  is  sold  as  salvage.  The  income  re- 
ceived supports  the  organization's  industrial 
homes  and  its  service  for  the  men  employed 
in  collection,  sorting,  and  handling  of  goods. 
Nearly  10,000  men  were  employed  in  those 
activities  during  the  past  year. 


The  salvage  bureaus  operated  by  Particular 
Councils  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
in  15  or  more  cities  collect  discarded  articles 
for  distribution  to  their  clients.  They  also 
collect  other  waste  material.  Articles  not 
needed  for  their  clients  are  sold  and  the  re- 
ceipts used  to  assist  in  the  relief  operations 
and  other  special  works  of  the  organization. 
For  reasons  suggested  in  a  later  paragraph 
the  receipts  available  at  present  for  such  pur- 
poses have  been  very  small.  Some  of  the 
bureaus  give  employment  to  handicapped 
persons  in  the  collection,  sorting,  and  sale  of 
material,  but  such  employment  is  incidental 
to  the  primary  purpose  of  the  bureaus,  which 
is  to  supply  materials  and  funds  to  meet  the 
relief  needs  of  the  clients  of  the  Societies. 

In  recent  months  local  emergency  relief  ad- 
ministrations have  also  undertaken  the  col- 
lection and  repair  of  discarded  materials  as  a 
means  of  providing  work  relief  projects  and 
to  obtain  articles  for  the  use  of  relief  families. 
These  projects  are  not  intentionally  devel- 
oped in  competition  with  private  sheltered 
workshops  utilizing  discarded  materials  but 
are  for  the  most  part  organized  in  centers  in 
which  there  are  no  such  shops  or  in  which 
they  are  very  limited  in  their  work. 

Results  of  the  Depression 

The  depression  has  had  a  very  definite  effect 
upon  the  work  of  agencies  depending  upon 
the  collection  and  utilization  of  salvage. 
These  agencies  at  first  experienced  a  heavy 
increase  in  applications  for  service  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  handicapped  and  inefficient 
were  the  first  to  be  discharged  by  industry. 
As  the  depression  deepened  and  the  number 
of  the  unemployed  increased,  the  potential 
supply  of  discarded  material  was  greatly  re- 
duced because  of  the  fact  that  former  con- 
tributors required  the  materials  themselves 
or  gave  them  to  friends  and  relatives  in  need. 
Likewise  churches,  fraternal  orders,  and 
other  groups,  in  addition  to  relief  agencies, 
collected  large  quantities  of  discarded  ma- 
terial for  distribution  to  their  constituents, 
and  organizations  turned  to  such  collection 
and  sale  as  a  means  of  supplementing  their 
rapidly  decreasing  financial  income.     Along 
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with  this  reduction  in  potential  supply  came 
a  depreciation  in  the  quality  of  material  and 
a  definite  reduction  in  the  market  value  both 
of  reconditioned  articles  and  waste.  All 
of  these  circumstances  have  severely  handi- 
capped agencies  in  this  field. 

"Gathering  up  the  fragments"  and  turn- 
ing them  into  human  well-being  is  not  only 
a  most  challenging  service,  but  is  sound  econ- 
omy; it  turns  the  waste  of  society  into  jobs 
which  in  turn  help  people  to  help  themselves. 
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SCHOOL  HEALTH  WORK.1  This  article 
relates  to  the  activities  which  communities 
have  organized  for  child  health  during  the 
years  when  children  are  in  school.  For  health 
programs  directed  toward  earlier  periods  of 
child  life  see  Maternal  and  Infant  Hy- 
giene and  Preschool  Children. 

To  a  very  large  extent  educators  recognize 
that  the  mental  attainments  of  the  child  de- 
pend upon  the  condition  of  his  body,  and 
that  they  accomplish  much,  if  only  as  a  mat- 
ter of  school  economy,  if  they  bring  the  child 
to  a  state  of  health  and  keep  him  so. 

The  School  Health  Program 

The  efforts  of  schools  for  maintaining  and 
promoting  child  health  may  be  described 
under  the  following  headings:  (a)  school  sani- 
tation, or  the  provision  of  safe  and  healthful 
conditions  in  the  school  plant;  (b)  health 
service,  or  the  protection  of  the  child  from 
disease,  and  the  removal  or  amelioration  of 
physical  defects;  (c)  health  education,  or  the 
imparting  of  knowledge  of  how  to  preserve 
and  promote  health;  (d)  mental  hygiene,  or 
the  adjustment  of  school  work  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  child  and  the  guidance  of  his 
behavior  with  reference  to  others;  and  (e) 
physical  education,  or  the  provision  of  oppor- 
tunity for  instruction  on  the  playground  and 
in  the  gymnasium,  and  the  supervision  of  the 
activities  there  conducted. 

These  different  means  of  promoting  child 
health  are  not  distinct,  for  a  clean  and  sani- 
tary schoolroom  is  an  object  lesson  in  what 
health  conditions  should  be  elsewhere,  and 
unless  such  conditions  as  hot  water,  soap,  and 
towels  are  supplied,  the  lessons  of  cleanliness 
imparted  by  the  teacher  cannot  be  practiced 
by  the  child.  In  some  degree  the  examination 
made  by  physician  or  nurse  is  educational, 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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for  the  child  must  realize  the  possibility  of 
having  defective  organs  and  that  his  body  is 
worth  a  periodic  examination  to  learn  whether 
it  is  in  good  condition.  Again  the  activities 
which  are  included  in  physical  education  are 
of  most  benefit  when  carried  on  under  safe 
and  sanitary  conditions  and  with  full  regard 
to  the  physical  limitations  of  those  who  take 
part  in  them. 

The  school  health  program  is  limited  in  its 
results  if  confined  to  the  school;  the  home 
must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Search  may 
be  made  for  physical  defects  in  the  child,  but 
the  findings  are  of  little  moment  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  remedy  defects  that  are 
found.  Whether  vision  is  corrected  or  ade- 
noids removed  depends  altogether  on  the  par- 
ents. The  child  may  be  taught  to  eat  the 
right  foods,  but  unless  these  are  furnished  in 
the  home  he  will  not  be  able  to  practice  what 
he  has  been  taught.  An  adequate  school 
health  program  therefore  includes  the  educa- 
tion of  parents  in  the  aims  of  the  school  and 
securing  their  full  co-operation  in  its  efforts. 

Much  school  health  work  at  present  is 
directed  toward  undoing  the  damage  caused 
by  ignorance  of  parents  and  inadequate  care 
of  children  in  preschool  years.  Prenatal 
clinics  and  infant  welfare  stations  help  a  con- 
siderable number  of  children  to  a  better  start 
in  life,  and  the  establishment  of  nursery 
schools  has  continued  that  good  work  for  the 
few  who  can  be  accommodated  in  these  new 
institutions.  During  school  years  also  many 
children  are  benefited  by  the  work  of  parent- 
teacher  associations,  which  serve  to  bring  the 
school  and  home  into  more  sympathetic  and 
mutually  helpful  relations. 

A  completely  organized  child  health  sys- 
tem would  seem  to  necessitate  a  considerable 
number  of  specially  trained  workers— physi- 
cians, dentists,  nurses,  sanitarians,  nutrition- 
ists, health  teachers,  mental  hygienists,  and 
physical  educators.  But  whether  they  do  or 
do  not  form  a  part  of  the  staff,  it  is  on  the 
janitor  and  teacher,  not  on  the  specialists, 
that  the  daily  and  hourly  condition  and  the 
health  work  of  the  school  depend.  The  sani- 
tary inspector  may  examine  the  school  once 
in  a  term,  but  its  daily  cleaning  and  air  con- 


ditioning depend  on  the  knowledge  and  inter- 
est of  the  caretaker  and  the  teacher.  The 
school  physician  seldom  visits  a  school  more 
than  once  in  a  year  and  the  nurse  may  not 
see  the  child  once  in  a  month,  but  the  teacher 
sees  him  every  school  day  and  every  hour  of 
the  day.  She  alone  is  in  a  position  to  note 
the  onset  of  disease  or  the  development  of  de- 
fects. She  is  also  the  source  of  health  instruc- 
tion in  all  its  aspects.  She  will  do  better 
under  capable  supervision  along  all  lines  of 
health  work,  but  such  work  goes  badly  if  she 
herself  is  not  well  informed  and  fully  appre- 
ciative of  her  central  position  in  the  general 
scheme. 

The  school  activities  for  the  promotion  of 
the  health  of  the  child  which  will  be  described 
here  are  chiefly  those  of  the  elementary  pub- 
lic schools  of  cities.  Space  will  not  permit  de- 
scription of  such  work  in  nursery  schools,  kin- 
dergartens, secondary  schools,  rural  schools, 
in  private  and  parochial  schools,  and  in  Indian 
schools.  The  work  in  such  schools  is  not 
essentially  different,  however,  from  that  here 
described. 

School  Sanitation 

Conditions  for  safety  and  health  in  the 
school  building  are  rarely  ideal,  but  they  are 
vastly  better  than  formerly.  The  lighting  of 
many  schoolrooms  is  not  adequate  but  im- 
provement is  being  steadily  made.  In  a 
recent  survey  of  145  schools  in  15  states,  44 
per  cent  were  furnished  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  57  per  cent  with  soap,  and  70  per  cent 
with  some  form  of  drying  equipment.  Safe 
drinking  facilities  have  been  installed  in  most 
schools.  These  are  not  always  of  the  best 
type  but  they  are  more  sanitary,  both  in 
reality  and  in  intent,  than  was  formerly  the 
case. 

School  Health  Service 

In  38  states  there  are  laws  requiring  or 
permitting  the  examination  of  school  children 
for  physical  (and  sometimes  mental)  defects 
and  diseases,  while  two  other  states  make 
provision  for  dental  examinations.  This  does 
not  signify  that  in  the  eight  remaining  states 
medical  examination  of  children  is  prohibited 
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or  is  not  carried  on.  In  20  states  the  law 
requires  or  suggests  an  annual  examination. 
In  several  states  the  examination  is  to  cover 
only  specified  matters— one  or  more  of  the 
following:  vision,  hearing,  breathing,  nose, 
throat,  the  teeth,  and  "growth  and  develop- 
ment," but  in  14  states  a  general  examination 
is  required.  In  a  majority  of  states  the  ex- 
amination is  to  be  conducted  by  a  physician, 
with  or  without  the  assistance  of  nurses  or 
teachers  or  both.  Other  states  specify  teach- 
ers or  nurses  or  county  health  officers  as  the 
sole  examiners. 

At  least  90  per  cent  of  the  larger  cities — 
with  a  population  of  30,000  or  over— have  a 
more  or  less  adequate  health  service,  as  have 
also  about  80  per  cent  of  the  smaller  cities. 
In  about  80  per  cent  of  still  smaller  communi- 
ties—with populations  from  5,000  to  10,000 
— a  full-  or  part-time  nurse  is  employed,  and 
about  50  per  cent  of  such  communities  em- 
ploy a  full-time  or  (usually)  part-time  physi- 
cian. Probably  not  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
smallest  communities  employ  either  a  physi- 
cian or  nurse.  By  contrast,  in  states  like  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  where  an  annual 
examination  of  all  children  is  required,  a  phy- 
sician or  nurse  is  employed  in  every  school. 
Except  in  large  cities  dentists  are  not  so 
often  a  part  of  the  health  service  as  are  nurses 
and  doctors,  the  dental  examinations  being 
made  by  these  special  workers. 

The  most  important  school  health  services 
are  medical  inspection,  school  nursing,  school 
clinics,  school  feeding,  and  the  provision  of 
special  classes  for  physically  or  mentally  sub- 
normal or  otherwise  handicapped  children. 
These  services  will  be  described  in  turn. 

1.  Medical  inspection.  School  health  serv- 
ice originated  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  communicable  disease,  particularly 
diseases  of  the  skin.  As  already  indicated, 
this  work  to  be  effective  depends  largely  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  as  an  examiner, 
the  school  doctor  or  nurse  serving  to  confirm 
her  observations.  The  trained  teacher  is  also 
an  always-present  searcher  for  defects  of  eyes, 
ears,  nose,  and  so  forth.  It  is  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  school  physicians  to  make  routine 
examinations  of  children  annually,  or  less 


frequently,  and  to  determine  their  physical 
condition  in  general  and  in  detail.  They  also 
examine  such  children  as  are  referred  to  them 
by  the  teacher  or  nurse. 

Formerly  the  results  of  examinations  were 
communicated  to  parents  by  means  of  notes 
signed  by  the  school  physician  or  principal, 
but  in  recent  years  this  procedure  has  been 
made  unnecessary  to  some  extent  by  inviting 
the  parents  to  be  present  at  the  examination. 
In  some  school  systems  all  children  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  parent  at  their  initial  ex- 
amination. Such  an  arrangement  is  of  advan- 
tage to  both  parent  and  examiner,  for  both 
learn  more  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
child. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  school 
physicians  and  nurses  is  the  prevention  of 
such  diseases  as  can  be  prevented.  Vaccina- 
tion against  smallpox  has  long  been  a  part  of 
the  work  of  the  medical  inspector,  and  more 
recently  inoculation  against  diphtheria  has 
been  extensively  developed  in  many  com- 
munities. In  emergencies  protection  against 
scarlet  fever  by  use  of  vaccines  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  schools,  especially  in  times  of  epi- 
demics. Within  the  past  few  years  search  has 
been  made  in  some  schools  for  serious  tuber- 
cular infection.  This  has  become  possible 
through  the  greatly  reduced  cost  of  X-ray 
pictures  of  the  chest.  These  are  taken  of 
children  who  react  in  a  suspicious  manner 
to  a  diagnostic  skin  test.  See  Tubercu- 
losis. 

In  1925,  to  make  sure  that  children  who 
enter  school  for  the  first  time  each  year  have 
been  examined  and  treatments  given  if  neces- 
sary before  entrance,  the  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  inaugurated  its 
"Summer  Round-Up."  Originally,  and  to 
some  extent  still,  these  examinations  were 
made  by  private  physicians  and  dentists,  but 
in  many  communities  they  are  now  made  by 
the  staff  of  the  school  health  service.  In  1933 
the  National  Congress  reported  the  examina- 
tion of  87,797  children  out  of  a  total  of 
161,587  entrants  in  the  districts  in  which  the 
round-up  was  conducted.  About  one-fourth 
of  the  children  examined  were  inoculated 
against  diphtheria. 
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2.  School  nursing.  The  introduction  of 
medical  inspection  preceded  that  of  school 
nursing  but,  as  already  indicated,  the  number 
of  schools  having  nurses  is  now  much  larger 
than  the  number  having  physicians.  More- 
over most  nurses  give  full-time  service,  while 
school  physicians  are  seldom  other  than  part- 
time  workers.  In  1930  the  average  number  of 
pupils  per  school  physician  was  5,320  in  the 
largest  cities— those  with  a  population  of  100,- 
000  and  over— while  the  average  number  per 
school  nurse  was  3,330,  and  the  average  num- 
ber per  dentist,  usually  a  part-time  worker, 
was  9,860.  In  smaller  cities— with  a  popula- 
tion between  30,000  and  100,000— the  num- 
ber of  children  per  physician  was  6,525  and 
per  nurse  was  3,100. 

The  school  nurse  has  proved  herself  espe- 
cially useful  with  parents  who  are  unrespon- 
sive to  written  notices  from  a  school,  in  per- 
suadingthemtodosomethingaboutthechild's 
defects.  The  nurse  visits  the  homes  and  ex- 
plains in  detail  the  findings  of  the  examiner  and 
the  benefits  which  should  result  from  ade- 
quate treatment.  Where  parents  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  the  results  of  examination  con- 
firmed by  their  own  physician  she  takes  the 
child,  with  the  consent  of  the  parents,  to  a 
public  clinic.  Much  of  the  nurse's  time  is  con- 
sumed in  the  school  in  treating  children  for 
skin  diseases,  or  in  explaining  to  parents  how 
these  diseases  should  be  treated  at  home. 

The  school  nurse  now  gives  far  fewer  treat- 
ments in  school  than  formerly,  and  as  the  work 
of  the  school  health  service  is  better  under- 
stood she  has  fewer  home  visits  to  make.  She 
may  even  have  hours  set  apart  at  the  school 
for  consultation  by  parents.  She  assists  the 
school  physician  in  his  examinations  and  often 
makes  such  examinations  herself.  She  serves 
as  a  consultant  to  the  teacher.  She  gives  first 
aid  to  ill  or  injured  pupils,  and  she  may  even 
direct  the  health  instruction  or  assist  in  it.  In 
not  a  few  instances  a  nurse  with  special  train- 
ing and  experience  has  charge  of  the  entire 
school  health  program.  See  Public  Health 
Nursing. 

3.  School  clinics.  School  medical  service 
in  this  country  is  intended  to  be  "educational" 
rather  than  remedial.  The  parents  of  a  child 


are  informed  of  abnormal  conditions  dis- 
covered at  the  examination  and  are  expected 
to  consult  their  family  physician  as  to  whether 
he  is  of  like  opinion  and  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  If  need  be  the  parents  may  resort  to 
free  clinics  established  by  health  departments 
or  other  agencies,  but  medical  clinics  have 
seldom  been  set  up  by  schools.  See  Medical 
Care.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  re- 
gard to  dental  clinics.  The  percentage  of 
pupils  having  dental  defects— about  90— is  so 
overwhelmingly  large  that  it  has  seemed  ad- 
visable in  many  school  systems  to  establish 
clinics  where  children  may  be  treated  at  low 
cost,  or  at  no  cost  if  necessary.  Much  of  the 
work  of  these  clinics  is  prophylactic:  the 
child's  teeth  are  cleaned,  he  is  instructed  in 
the  right  diet  to  preserve  teeth,  and  taught 
habits  of  cleanliness  of  the  mouth.  Emer- 
gency cases  are  treated,  and  in  many  clinics 
cavities  and  other  defects  are  attended  to. 
In  1930  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cities  of  the 
country  reported  dental  clinics.  In  a  few 
cities  such  as  Boston,  New  York,  and  Roch- 
ester there  are  endowed  dental  clinics  in  which 
school  children  are  treated  for  all  defects  at 
nominal  cost.  See  Mouth  Hygiene  in  the 
Social  Work  Year  Book,  1929. 

The  correction  of  visual  defects  is  highly 
desirable,  but  examinations  for  such  defects 
and  accurate  fitting  of  glasses  are  expensive. 
Accordingly  eye  clinics  for  school  children  have 
been  set  up  in  about  one-fifth  of  the  large  cit- 
ies of  the  country  and  in  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  smaller  ones.  Where  glasses  have 
been  prescribed,  and  parents  are  unable  to 
purchase  them,  these  are  often  furnished  from 
a  private  fund  established  by  the  school. 

Children  crippled  by  infantile  paralysis, 
tuberculosis,  or  other  such  causes  are  a  public 
health  responsibility,  since  the  long-continued 
treatment  which  is  necessary  for  full  recovery 
is  seldom  carried  out,  even  by  parents  who 
can  afford  the  expense  of  treatment.  In  about 
20  per  cent  of  cities  with  a  population  of  30,- 
000  and  more,  and  in  about  10  per  cent  of 
smaller  cities,  orthopedic  clinics  are  conducted 
for  school  children  in  which  treatment  is  given 
under  special  direction.  Opportunities  for 
such  treatment  are  rare  in  schools  of  smaller 
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communities.  Psychological  clinics,  available 
for  the  mental  examination  and  guidance  of 
special  behavior  cases,  were  reported  in  1930 
in  about  two-fifths  of  the  largest  cities,  one- 
sixth  of  smaller  ones— with  a  population  of 
30,000  to  100,000— and  one-tenth  of  the  small- 
est cities.  See  Crippled  Children  and 
Psychiatric  Clinics  for  Children. 

4.  School  feeding.  The  furnishing  of  meals 
to  school  children  in  times  of  economic  dis- 
tress has  been  an  old  custom  abroad  but  has 
seldom  been  resorted  to  in  this  country.  In 
the  past  two  years,  however,  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cities  a  noon  meal  and  in  a  few 
instances  other  meals  have  been  supplied.  In 
some  cities  where  this  practice  was  begun  the 
scheme  has  been  abandoned  for  adequate 
feeding  through  relief  funds  of  the  entire  fam- 
ily. Where  relief  funds  have  been  sufficient, 
the  reports  indicate  that  school  children  in 
families  receiving  relief  are  better  nourished 
than  in  normal  times.  Elementary  school  chil- 
dren, in  studies  made  in  1933  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  showed  "no  con- 
sistent or  statistically  significant  differences" 
in  weight  in  comparison  with  the  pre-depres- 
sion  years  of  1921-1927. 

For  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  schools 
in  a  large  percentage  (probably  two-thirds)  of 
cities  of  the  country  have  furnished  a  mid- 
morning  lunch  of  milk,  or  fruit  and  crackers, 
to  such  children  as  seemed  to  need  them  or 
desired  them.  This  has  been  done  at  cost,  or 
without  charge  to  those  who  could  not  afford 
the  small  outlay.  The  lunch  is  provided  partly 
as  supplementary  in  quantity  to  the  meals 
furnished  at  home  but  more  particularly  to 
supply  needed  elements  often  omitted.  In 
many  schools  where  pupils  do  not  have  time 
to  return  home  for  a  noon  meal  this  is  fur- 
nished by  the  school  at  cost.  The  selection 
and  preparation  of  food  is  usually  under  the 
direction  of  a  trained  dietitian,  and  the  meal 
and  meal-time  are  made  an  example  of  prac- 
tices which  correlate  with  the  health  instruc- 
tion of  the  classroom. 

5.  Special  classes.  Many  children  found 
by  the  school  health  service  examinations  to 
be  defective  are  so  abnormal  as  to  need  phys- 
ical care  and  training,  apart  from  their  fel- 


lows, in  special  schools  or  classes.  In  their 
beginnings,  classes  for  tuberculous  or  mal- 
nourished children  were  held  in  the  open  air 
or  in  unheated  rooms,  but  of  late  years  this 
unwise  practice  has  been  largely  abandoned 
for  the  use  of  well-ventilated  rooms  heated  to 
a  comfortable  degree.  The  children  are  given 
special  meals  and  rest  is  required  for  one  or 
more  periods  during  the  school  session.  Such 
schools  or  classes  were  reported  by  135  cities  in 
1932.  "Nutrition  classes"  for  "underweight" 
pupils,  which  were  a  feature  of  school  health 
work  a  few  years  ago,  have  been  largely  aban- 
doned, the  principles  of  good  nutrition  being 
taught  instead  to  all  pupils. 

Children  with  serious  heart  lesions  are 
given  special  attention  in  many  cities  by  lim- 
iting their  physical  activities  and  (if  neces- 
sary) by  having  them  observe  periods  of  rest. 
Since  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  given 
to  delicate  children,  those  with  cardiac  de- 
fects are  often  placed  in  special  schools  or 
classes  with  the  latter.  See  Heart  Disease 
in  the  Social  IVork  Year  Book,  1933. 

About  1  per  cent  of  children  have  difficulty 
in  hearing  ordinary  speech  and  go  through 
school  life  missing  much  that  is  said  in  the 
schoolroom.  To  help  such  children  more  than 
a  hundred  cities  had  established  classes  in  1932, 
with  special  teachers  of  lip-reading  or  speech- 
reading.  See  the  Hard  of  Hearing. 

Approximately  one  school  child  in  a  thou- 
sand has  such  serious  defects  of  vision  as  to 
need  special  care  in  school  in  relation  to  the 
size  of  print  used,  the  lighting  of  their  work, 
and  other  conditions  of  study.  In  1932  there 
were  56  cities  which  reported  one  or  more 
special  classes  in  their  schools  for  such  chil- 
dren.  See  Blindness  Prevention. 

Many  children  lisp  or  stammer  or  have  some 
other  defect  of  speech.  It  is  estimated  that 
one  or  two  children  in  each  hundred  need  spe- 
cial assistance  in  overcoming  such  difficulties. 
In  1930  special  classes  or  individual  instruc- 
tion were  reported  in  the  schools  of  85  cities. 
See  Speech  Disorders  in  the  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  1933. 

The  special  clinics  for  crippled  children  have 
already  been  mentioned.  Where  these  are  es- 
tablished by  the  schools  they  are  usually  in 
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connection  with  special  schools  for  such  chil- 
dren. They  are  brought  to  these  schools 
by  special  conveyances,  the  curriculum  is 
adapted  to  their  needs,  and  they  receive  ap- 
propriate physical  treatments  during  the  ses- 
sion. In  1932  special  classes  or  schools  for 
cripples  were  reported  in  145  cities.  Thirty- 
one  additional  cities  reported  the  home  teach- 
ing of  crippled  and  other  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

Special  classes  for  mentally  deficient  chil- 
dren were  reported  in  1932  by  483  cities,  and 
for  socially  maladjusted  children  (delinquents, 
incorrigibles,  and  so  forth)  by  58  cities.  See 
Mental  Deficiency. 

Health  Education 

All  states  but  one  have  laws  which  require 
the  teaching  of  hygiene,  including  the  effects 
of  alcohol  and  narcotics.  Besides  these  stat- 
utes, the  more  recent  "physical  education 
laws"  in  16  states  emphasize  instruction  in 
health.  The  latter  is  carried  on  in  most  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  room  teacher  being  the 
source  of  inspiration  and  information.  Inmost 
states,  and  not  a  few  cities,  the  schools  have 
developed  courses  of  study  adapted  to  vari- 
ous grades.  The  aim  of  instruction  has  cen- 
tered in  the  development  of  practices  which 
make  for  health,  rather  than  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  mere  facts  about  the  human  body  or 
rules  of  hygiene.  In  the  lower  three  or  four 
grades  the  teaching  is  usually  oral  and  often 
in  relation  to  some  incident  arising  during  the 
day  on  which  to  base  the  lesson.  In  the  later 
grades  and  junior  high  school,  textbooks  are 
used  and  definite  periods  set  apart  for  instruc- 
tion. For  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  school 
life,  health  teaching  has  been  largely  neg- 
lected or  is  incidental  in  connection  with  the 
physical  education  program.  However,  as  a 
part  of  general  science  or  biology,  health 
teaching  has  found  some  entrance  into  this 
period  of  school  life  and  at  least  two  state 
departments  of  education— Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania—have developed  courses  of  study 
for  the  high  school  years,  the  adoption  of 
which  they  encourage. 

In  all  grades  attempts  are  made  to  relate 
health  teaching  to  other  subjects  such  as 


geography  and  history.  Mathematics  may 
even  be  correlated  in  such  connections  as  sta- 
tistics of  human  longevity.  In  many  school 
systems  the  grade  teacher  has  the  assistance 
of  a  specially  trained  supervisor.  This  per- 
son, who  may  be  the  school  nurse,  serves  also 
in  the  capacity  of  instructor  of  parent  groups 
in  the  aims  of  the  school  health  program,  and 
this  tends  to  bring  about  co-operation  of  home 
and  school  for  the  welfare  of  the  child.  The 
teaching  of  safety  is  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  many  schools,  and  is  emphasized  more  or 
less  by  all.  See  Safety  Education  in  the 
Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

Physical  Education 

The  term  "physical  education"  was  for- 
merly used  as  inclusive  of  health  instruction, 
but  in  recent  years  it  has  become  attached 
specifically  to  the  instruction  in,  and  super- 
vision of,  the  activities  of  the  playground  and 
gymnasium,  while  the  teaching  of  hygiene  is 
covered  by  the  term  "health  education." 
Thirty-seven  states  have  laws  requiring  pro- 
vision for  instruction  in  physical  activities, 
and  13  states  in  their  state  departments  of 
education  have  directors  of  physical  educa- 
tion or  of  health  and  physical  education. 
Practically  all  large  cities  employ  specially 
trained  directors  of  physical  education,  and 
in  1930  over  75  per  cent  of  cities  from  5,000 
to  30,000  population  reported  such  directors. 
Some  laws  specify  the  minimum  time  to  be 
devoted  to  physical  education,  and  to  a  large 
extent  this  period  represents  the  sum  total  of 
the  child's  directed  physical  activities.  In 
many  schools,  however,  this  physical  educa- 
tion period  is  considered  only  a  time  of  in- 
struction in  activities  that  may  be  carried 
out,  with  or  without  special  supervision,  after 
school  and  on  Saturdays. 

Administration,  and  Advisory  and  Supervisory 
Service 
The  administration  of  school  health  service 
is  usually  a  local  matter.  In  cities  it  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  department  of  education 
in  about  80  per  cent  of  cases;  under  the 
department  of  health  in  about  15  per  cent; 
and  under  joint  management  in  the  remain- 
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der.  In  a  very  few  school  systems  the  director 
of  all  health  activities  is  a  physician,  but  as 
yet  there  are  comparatively  few  school  phy- 
sicians, interested  or  trained  in  the  fields 
of  health  education  and  physical  education. 
There  is  more  often  both  a  director  of  health 
and  physical  education  and  a  director  of 
medical  inspection.  In  secondary  schools, 
and  especially  in  high  schools,  a  health  coun- 
selor, often  a  nurse,  is  sometimes  employed  to 
bring  about  co-ordination  of  all  school  activi- 
ties bearing  on  the  health  of  the  student. 

While  initiative  in  health  work  devolves 
chiefly  upon  local  school  boards,  most  state 
departments  of  education  furnish  courses  of 
study  in  health  and  physical  education,  and 
in  13  states— Alabama,  California,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia— a 
director  of  physical  education,  or  of  health 
and  physical  education,  serves  as  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  information.  In  four  other 
states  an  official  of  the  state  department 
serves  in  such  a  capacity  during  part  of  his 
time.  In  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  the 
state  directors  cover  the  field  of  school  health 
service,  while  New  Hampshire  and  New  York 
have  officials  whose  time  is  given  exclusively 
to  such  work.  The  federal  government 
through  the  Office  of  Education  conducts  re- 
search in  all  phases  of  school  health  work  and 
is  a  general  source  of  information  in  this  field. 
Such  information  is  furnished  in  its  publica- 
tions and  in  reply  to  specific  inquiries. 

Training  Requirements 

Special  preparation  for  medical  inspection 
or  for  school  nursing  is  rarely  required  except 
in  New  York  State.  Such  preparation  is 
highly  desirable,  and  in  the  curricula  of  pub- 
lic health  nursing  in  some  15  colleges  and 
universities,  instruction  and  experience  in 
school  nursing  are  included.  In  some  large 
cities  instruction  is  given  to  school  physicians 
and  nurses  by  members  of  the  staff. 

Most  states  have  specific  requirements  for 
teachers  of  physical  education,  and  in  a  grow- 
ing number  evidence  of  a  four-year  college 
course  with  a  major  in  physical  education 


must  be  presented,  especially  by  those  desir- 
ing high  school  or  supervisory  positions.  Such 
major  courses  are  offered  by  some  200  col- 
leges and  universities.  Since  many  teachers 
of  physical  education  must  give  instruction 
in  hygiene,  some  preparation  in  this  subject 
is  furnished  the  students.  In  a  few  institu- 
tions health  education  is  emphasized  by  a 
special  major  course  for  those  whose  interests 
lie  in  this  field  rather  than  in  the  conduct  of 
physical  activities.  Some  physical  education 
laws  require  that  all  teachers  in  training  in 
state-supported  schools  be  given  training  in 
health  and  physical  education.  Such  training 
is  given  in  a  comprehensive  way  in  a  hundred 
or  more  institutions  which  train  teachers  of 
elementary  pupils. 

Teacher  Welfare 

In  many  teacher-training  schools  medical 
examinations  are  made  on  entrance  and  at 
intervals  thereafter,  and  the  students  are  ad- 
vised concerning  their  physical  welfare  by 
both  the  physician  and  nurse.  They  are 
sometimes  placed  on  probation  for  physical 
conditions  which  can  be  improved.  In  20 
states  a  certificate  of  health  is  necessary  for 
teachers  before  employment,  and  in  two  states 
this  is  required  annually.  This  regulation 
originated  in  the  desire  to  protect  pupils 
against  tuberculosis  and  other  communicable 
diseases.  A  medical  examination,  often  made 
by  the  health  service  of  the  school,  is  now 
required  by  an  increasing  number  of  larger 
cities.  This  is  intended  partly  to  protect  the 
school  from  teachers  who  are  physically  unfit 
for  their  work,  and  also  to  prevent  the  teacher 
herself  from  going  into  a  profession  for  which 
she  is  not  fitted. 

Child  Health  Service  Outside  of  Schools 

In  a  small  proportion  of  cities,  as  already 
pointed  out,  the  school  health  service  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  department  of  health.  How- 
ever, the  relationship  with  the  school  is  inti- 
mate, and  the  personnel  may  even  be  housed 
in  the  offices  of  the  department  of  education. 
In  small  communities  and  rural  regions  the 
school  health  service  is  sometimes  provided 
by  the  county  health  units  or  departments, 
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the  work  of  school  visitation  being  a  part  of      The  important  contribution  of  the  parent- 


the  general  work  of  the  nursing  staff.  In 
1932  about  550  county  or  district  health 
units  employed  nurses,  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  most  of  these  counties  some  health  service 
is  provided  for  schools;  in  many  it  is  thor- 
oughgoing. In  the  fourth-class  school  dis- 
tricts of  Pennsylvania— those  with  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  5,000— medical  inspection  of 
schools  is  conducted  by  physicians  who  are 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  work  under  its  direction.  Some  of 
these  school  districts  employ  their  own  nurses 
but  in  others  nursing  service  is  furnished  by 
the  State  Department.  In  North  Carolina 
the  state  Board  of  Health  employs  traveling 
dentists  who  conduct  dental  clinics  in  the 
schools.  Tonsil  and  adenoid  clinics  are  also 
held  throughout  the  state  during  the  summer. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
besides  assisting  in  the  development  of  local 
health  work  by  the  states,  has  contributed 
valuable  studies  with  regard  to  the  nutrition 
and  growth  of  school  children,  incorrect  pos- 
ture, and  other  physical  habits  or  defects,  and 
illnesses  as  affecting  school  attendance.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  its  Extension  Service  is  working  in 
the  schools  and  homes  for  a  better  knowledge 
and  practice  of  human  nutrition.  Through 
conferences  and  literature  the  federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  has  stimulated  much  interest 
in  the  subject  of  nutrition  under  present  de- 
pression conditions. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  and  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association  have  done 
much  in  the  field  of  school  health  work.  The 
former  is  especially  interested  in  the  promo- 
tion of  courses  in  first  aid  and  in  home  nurs- 
ing; the  latter  with  the  feeding  and  care  of  ill- 
nourished  children  in  schools  and  camps  and 
in  case-finding  of  tubercular  children.  Camps 
for  malnourished  school  children,  maintained 
partly  by  the  school  and  partly  by  other  local 
agencies,  were  reported  in  1932  for  37  cities. 
The  American  Child  Health  Association  is 
prominent  in  the  promotion  of  all  phases  of 
school  health  work,  and  its  studies  for  the 
evaluation  of  present  activities  have  pointed 
the  way  to  less  expensive  methods  of  work. 


teacher  associations  of  the  country  through 
the  summer  round-up  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  Several  commercial  agencies  have 
found  it  profitable  to  take  part  in  promoting 
the  health  of  the  school  child,  and  some  very 
excellent  materials  for  schools  are  furnished, 
especially  by  insurance  companies. 

Effects  of  the  Depression 

Although  many  schools  during  the  depres- 
sion have  made  curtailments  in  their  expendi- 
tures for  health  work,  it  was  found  that  in  1933 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  cities  were  maintain- 
ing their  former  personnel,  and  3.5  per  cent 
had  increased  their  expenditures.  In  only  3.4 
per  cent  was  such  work  eliminated.  Similar 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  field  of  physical 
education.  Although  in  some  localities  there 
has  been  evidence  of  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  poorly  nourished  children,  there  is 
no  such  evidence  for  the  country  at  large. 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE.   See  School  Health 
Work. 


SCHOOLS  OF  SOCIAL  WORK.    See  Edu- 
cation for  Social  Work. 

SCOUTING  AND  RELATED  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS. Included  under  this  title,  in 
alphabetical  order,  are  the  local  activities  of 
Boy  Rangers,  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
Girl  Scouts,  Junior  Achievement,  and  Pio- 
neer Youth.  (For  related  topical  articles  see 
those  listed  in  Group  9,  p.  21.) 

Boy  Rangers 
This  organization,  established  in  1913,  ad- 
mits boys  from  8  to  12  years  of  age;  that  is, 
from  the  age  at  which  they  begin  to  exercise 
initiative,  up  to  the  age  which  makes  them 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  Boy  Scouts  or 
related  organizations.  The  Ranger  program 
is  based  on  Indian  lore  and  upon  records  of 
pioneer  days.  Judicious  selections  are  made 
from  Indian  habits,  customs,  games,  and 
codes.  The  "great  laws"  of  the  organization 
contain  the  cardinal  principles  of  character 
expressed  in  language  intelligible  to  younger 
boys.  These  principles  in  no  way  conflict 
with  the  religious  affiliation  of  the  boy;  they 
supplement  and  strengthen  his  religious  faith. 
In  recent  years  the  Hi-Pa-Nac  Degree  has 
been  developed  and  perfected.  Its  attain- 
ment indicates  knowledge  of  handicraft  and 
Indian  lore,  also  a  high  degree  of  manly 
behavior,  neatness  of  appearance,  punctu- 


ality at  meals,  and  improved  habits  of  saving 
from  the  boy's  allowance  or  his  earnings. 

Ranger  lodges  are  organized  in  every  state 
of  the  Union  except  Delaware,  991  having 
been  chartered,  with  an  approximate  mem- 
bership of  35,000  boys.  Leaders  known  as 
Guide  Rangers  are  usually  volunteers,  but 
where  these  are  not  obtainable  competent 
men  or  women  are  sometimes  employed  by 
sponsoring  organizations.  While  most  of  the 
lodges  have  been  organized  in  Protestant 
churches,  many  are  backed  by  service  clubs, 
Masonic  lodges,  and  Catholic  or  Jewish  or- 
ganizations, about  25  groups  all  told  sponsor- 
ing the  local  organizations. 

To  give  training  to  leaders  in  Ranger  ac- 
tivities and  general  handicraft  work,  clubs 
have  been  formed  in  several  communities. 
The  Ranger  program  has  also  been  presented, 
for  two  sessions,  as  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  summer  school  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  for  the  benefit  of 
Catholic  students  interested  in  a  practical 
program  for  boys  of  junior  age.  No  training 
courses  are  offered  at  present  by  the  national 
council  of  the  organization. 

For  other  information  about  the  national 
organization  see  its  listing  in  Part  II  of  this 
volume. 

Emerson  Brooks 

Boy  Scouts 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Inc.,  represents  the 
Boy  Scout  movement  in  the  United  States — 
a  movement  whose  spirit  and  purpose  can  be 
best  described  in  words  of  the  Scout  oath,  re- 
newed each  week  by  over  600,000  boys.  "On 
my  honor,  I  will  do  my  best:  (1)  to  do  my 
duty  to  God  and  my  country,  and  to  obey  the 
Scout  law;  (2)  to  help  other  people  at  all 
times;  (3)  to  keep  myself  physically  strong, 
mentally  awake  and  morally  straight."  See 
the  national  organization's  listing  in  Part  II 
of  this  volume. 

The  aim  of  the  movement  is  the  develop- 
ment of  character  and  training  for  citizen- 
ship. Boys  are  stimulated  to  do  things  for 
themselves  and  others,  to  learn  the  meaning 
of  patriotism,  courage,  and  self-reliance,  and 
are  given  opportunities  for  service  through 
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Scout  projects.  Activities  vary  from  troop  to 
troop  and  from  season  to  season,  but  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  organization  is  the 
close  association  of  a  small  group  of  boys, 
preferably  not  more  than  32,  with  an  adult 
volunteer  leader  or  scoutmaster  who  gives  his 
time,  thought,  and  influence  to  the  troop  for 
which  he  is  responsible.  Another  fundamental 
is  the  patrol  system  by  which  members  of  the 
troop  are  organized  into  patrols  of  eight  boys 
or  less  under  a  boy  leader.  These  boy  leaders 
share  the  responsibilities  of  leadership  with 
the  scoutmaster,  and  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  where  the  patrol  is  an  actual  op- 
erating unit,  it  brings  improvement  in  the 
activities  of  the  troop  and  makes  the  Scout 
oath  and  law  effective  in  the  lives  of  boys. 
A  group  consciousness  is  stimulated  through 
which  the  development  of  character  and 
training  for  citizenship  is  accomplished,  not 
by  preachment,  but  by  the  influence  of  the 
Scouts  themselves. 

The  Scout  begins  as  a  "tenderfoot,"  and  by 
meeting  certain  requirements— including  sat- 
isfactory service  over  a  period  of  time  and 
evidence  in  his  own  daily  life  of  the  influence 
of  the  ideals  of  Scouting— and  by  demonstrat- 
ing leadership  he  progresses  to  Eagle  rank. 
Scouting  does  not  promote  a  spirit  of  com- 
petition; practically  any  boy  with  applica- 
tion and  effort  may  achieve  any  Scout  dis- 
tinction. 

The  program  includes  exploration  in  over 
100  vocations,  hobbies,  and  so  forth;  camping 
and  other  outdoor  activities;  trail  building; 
tree  planting  and  reforestation  in  co-opera- 
tion with  state  bureaus  of  forestry;  conser- 
vation work  and  wild  life  protection;  wilder- 
ness and  pioneer  camping;  swimming,  the 
development  of  water  safety  skills;  participa- 
tion in  moving  camps  (canoe,  truck,  or  bi- 
cycle); forest  fire  fighting;  nature  study; 
cultivation  of  woodcraft;  development  of  phys- 
ical fitness  and  citizenship;  service  to  the  des- 
titute and  unfortunate;  and  character-build- 
ing activities  generally.  An  important  part  of 
the  program  of  citizenship  training  is  the  op- 
portunity it  offers  to  boys  to  participate 
in  community  undertakings.  Examples  are 
safety  work,  operation  of  first-aid  stations  at 


state  fairs  and  other  public  places,  and  help- 
ing other  organizations,  such  as  the  American 
National  Red  Cross, 

Scout  troops  are  organized  through 
churches,  schools,  or  community  groups. 
Each  troop  is  sponsored  by  a  committee  of 
at  least  three  persons,  members  of  the  in- 
stitution. Troops  do  not  set  up  buildings  of 
their  own  but  use  the  institutional  facilities 
of  the  sponsoring  group. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  Scout  pro- 
gram appeals  to  boys  of  all  classes.  Special 
effort  has  been  made  to  reach  the  underpriv- 
ileged groups,  including  Negroes,  Indians, 
and  the  foreign  born.  With  the  foreign  born, 
success  has  been  especially  marked.  While 
scouting  is  primarily  a  formative,  not  a  re- 
formative program,  it  has  been  used  with 
marked  success  in  state  training  schools  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  character 
values  of  the  program  have  thus  reached  boys 
whose  opportunities  for  this  kind  of  activity 
and  stimulus  have  been  limited. 

It  is  fundamental  in  the  Scout  program  that 
the  boy  himself  should  earn  the  money  for 
his  50-cent  registration  fee  for  the  small  op- 
tional weekly  troop  dues  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  his  uniform  and  such  equipment  (not 
required)  as  he  desires  to  have.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  local  council,  even  in  the 
trying  depression  conditions,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  adhere  to  this  principle  without  tak- 
ing work  from  adults  or  others  in  need  of  it. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  a  volunteer 
movement.  Professional  leaders  constitute 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  leadership  in 
the  organization.  In  order  to  carry  on  their 
responsibilities  effectively,  volunteer  leaders 
are  expected  to  take  training  through  courses 
in  local  councils  and  by  other  means.  During 
the  year  1933  there  were  3,045  such  training 
courses  conducted,  with  an  enrolment  of 
77,453. 

Cubbing  is  a  program  for  boys  from  9  to 

11  years  of  age  promoted  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.   Scouting  covers  the  group  from 

12  years  of  age  and  upwards.  For  boys  15 
years  of  age  and  over  there  is  sea  scouting 
based  on  water  activities.  A  senior  program 
is  now  being  developed  for  older  boys.   This 
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will  include  a  variety  of  activities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  different  temperaments  and  sat- 
isfy the  desire  for  adventure,  exploration, 
vocational  training,  leadership  experience, 
companionship,  and  social  interests. 

The  membership  served  during  the  year 
1933  was  as  follows:  Troop  Scouts  923,324; 
Sea  Scouts  25,307;  Lone  Scouts  5,191;  and 
Cubs  51,884— a  total  of  1,002,538  different 
boys  after  making  allowance  for  boys  who 
passed  from  one  group  to  another  during  the 
year.  The  men  leaders  for  all  groups  num- 
bered 265,903.  The  organization  has  devel- 
oped a  ten-year  program  through  which  its 
leaders  hope,  by  the  year  1942,  to  expand  its 
influence  so  that  as  a  result  one  of  every  four 
new  male  citizens  will  have  been  a  four-year 
Scout  trained  man. 
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Camp  Fire  Girls 
The  Camp  Fire  Girls  program  was  planned 
by  a  group  of  educators  who  saw  the  need 
of  constructive  leisure-time  activities  for 
girls.  Their  basic  purpose  was  to  offer  girls 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  enjoyable 
activities  which  under  the  proper  guidance 
would  broaden  their  interests,  cultivate  their 
skills,  develop  habits  and  attitudes  consist- 
ent with  good  character,  and  through  proj- 
ects shared  in  groups  would  train  them  to 
act  co-operatively.  Accordingly  the  plan 
of  group  membership  was  adopted,  from  six 
to  twenty  girls,  under  the  leadership  of  an 
older  friend,  forming  a  Camp  Fire  group. 
During  1933  the  total  membership  of  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  including  girls,  leaders,  council 
members,  and  sponsors  was  225,437.  Camp 
Fire  groups  were  active  in  1,065  communities, 
and  105  salaried  full-time  or  part-time  local 
executives  were  employed.    There  were  21,- 


432  voluntary  group-sponsors.  Of  the  local 
groups  40  per  cent  were  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  schools,  25  per  cent  under  the 
auspices  of  churches,  and  35  per  cent  were  or- 
ganized independently. 

The  program  embraces  a  wide  range  of  in- 
terests and  activities  of  cultural  and  char- 
acter-forming value,  represented  in  the 
Seven  Crafts— Home  Craft,  Hand  Craft, 
Health  Craft,  Nature  Lore,  Camping,  Busi- 
ness, and  Citizenship.  Within  these  crafts 
the  girls  choose  the  activities  which  interest 
them  most,  earn  honors  for  accomplishment, 
and  advance  in  rank.  The  earning  of  honors 
is  not  competitive,  and  they  are  not  so  much 
rewards  as  recognition  of  achievement,  in 
keeping  with  the  belief  held  by  psychologists 
that  success  and  the  recognition  of  success  by 
others  is  a  powerful  motivation  to  further 
effort. 

The  promotion  of  summer  camping  is  a 
major  activity.  During  the  summer  of  1933 
there  were  106  Class  A  camps  having  an 
attendance  of  25  or  more  girls  during  each 
session,  with  a  total  of  23,212  camper  weeks. 
Guardians  of  groups  not  having  access  to 
Class  A  camps  are  pledged  to  arrange  a 
period  of  one  or  more  weeks'  camping  for 
members  of  their  groups.  The  camps  are  used 
all  year  round,  and  winter  camping  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  popular  with  Camp  Fire 
Girls.  Day  camps,  conducted  under  Local 
Council  supervision,  were  attended  by  5,559. 

Camp  Fire  groups  are  not  organized  for 
any  particular  class  of  girls.  In  fact  the  pro- 
gram includes  all  classes,  many  of  the  very 
successful  groups  being  maintained  among 
so-called  underprivileged  children.  One  leader 
writes:  "Camp  Fire  has  been  of  especial  bene- 
fit to  my  girls  because  their  home  advantages 
have  been  so  meager.  They  come  from  a  fac- 
tory district  and  the  factories  have  been 
closed  for  three  years.  Camp  Fire  offers  so 
much  to  any  growing  girl  but  is  of  inesti- 
mable help  to  the  underprivileged  girl  whose 
family  background  does  not  supply  the  in- 
centives and  opportunities  so  necessary  for 
fine  personal  development." 

All  leaders  of  Camp  Fire  groups  are  given 
an  opportunity  for  training  in  courses  con- 
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ducted  by  local  executives,  and  in  Guardians' 
Institutes  and  summer  training  courses  at 
camp,  conducted  by  members  of  the  national 
staff.  Courses  in  Camp  Fire  leadership  are 
also  given  in  a  growing  number  of  colleges 
and  normal  schools.  Local  executives  are 
women  who  have  college  degrees,  or  the  equiv- 
alent in  study  and  experience,  and  are  given 
training  at  the  executives'  school  operated  in 
connection  with  New  York  University  Sum- 
mer Camp,  and  at  national  training  con- 
ferences. 

For  the  national  organization,  see  its  list- 
ing in  Part  1 1  of  this  volume. 
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Girl  Scouts 

Girl  Scouting  offers  girls  wholesome,  con- 
structive recreation  in  groups,  encouraging 
achievement  through  play,  and  stimulating 
the  sense  of  happiness  gained  by  serving  and 
sharing  with  others.  It  aims  to  set  free  the 
energies  of  girls  and  to  use  these  energies 
fully,  joyously,  and  effectively.  The  move- 
ment, which  celebrated  its  twenty-first  birth- 
day in  1933,  now  brings  to  its  members  the 
benefits  of  a  widely  varied  leisure-time  pro- 
gram. Based  on  the  patrol  system,  the 
activities  develop  the  girl  not  only  as  an 
individual  but  as  an  integral  part  of  a  group. 
Girl  Scouting  believes  in  the  educational 
value  of  the  small  patrol  managing  its  own 
affairs  and  making  its  own  plan  so  far  as 
possible. 

In  1912  there  was  only  one  Girl  Scout 
troop  in  the  United  States;  as  of  December 
31,  1933,  there  were  13,207  Girl  Scout  troops 
and  Brownie  packs  in  4,117  communities, 
including  every  state  in  the  country,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  Alaska,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the 
Philippines.  In  September,  1934,  the  total 
active  membership  of  the  organization  was 
355,752.  That  the  membership  has  increased 
more  than  20  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years  of 


the  depression  shows  that  the  program  meets 
the  need  of  privileged  and  underprivileged 
alike  in  days  of  economic  worry  and  break- 
down of  traditional  standards. 

Girl  Scouting  is  recreational,  but  in  a  very 
deep  sense  it  is  also  educational.  Through  a 
series  of  projects  a  Girl  Scout  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  proficiency  in  home-mak- 
ing, nature  lore,  arts  and  crafts,  athletics,  and 
many  other  skills,  some  of  which  will  develop 
into  lifelong  hobbies,  while  others  may  point 
the  way  to  a  vocation. 

Scouting  is  sometimes  criticized  for  making 
undue  use  of  competition  and  awards.  But 
sharing,  not  winning,  is  the  idea  at  the  heart 
of  all  true  Scouting.  It  is  the  interest  stimu- 
lated, the  skill,  knowledge,  and  joy  acquired 
by  working  for  a  certain  badge  which  are 
emphasized— not  the  badge  itself.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  required  to  become  a  First 
Class  Scout,  badges  are  freely  chosen  accord- 
ing to  the  girl's  interest  and  curiosity,  and 
they  give  her  a  chance  to  try  her  hand  at 
something  she  has  always  been  eager  to  do. 

Girl  Scouts  have  always  been  enthusiastic 
campers.  At  the  close  of  1933  there  were  695 
registered  camps  with  an  attendance  of  75,- 
681  campers— an  increase  of  213  camps  and 
21,238  campers  over  1931.  Everywhere  the 
safety  of  camping  groups  is  safeguarded  by 
the  vigilance  of  local  sponsoring  groups  and 
the  standards  required  by  the  National  Camp 
Advisory  staff.  For  two  years  the  record  has 
read:  "No  serious  accidents;  no  epidemics." 
Woodland  cookery  and  outdoor  pageantry 
are  two  features  of  camp  life  which  are  very 
popular.  Deep  woods  and  mountain  camp- 
ing, gypsy,  canoe,  and  pack  trips  afford  suffi- 
cient adventure  for  the  older  girls.  A  mariner 
program  is  now  being  developed.  Believing 
that  camping  is  the  best  antidote  for  the 
ever-increasing  dependence  on  external  stim- 
uli, Girl  Scout  authorities  are  bending  every 
effort  to  provide  some  sort  of  camping  expe- 
rience for  all  girls  in  the  organization.  Large 
and  small  camps,  day  camps,  week-end 
camps,  and  winter  and  summer  camps  afford 
a  wide  range  of  possibilities. 

In  October,  1933,  a  new  Girl  Scout  Hand- 
book was  published,  containing  many  new 
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ideas  on  program  activities  of  every  type. 
Several  Girl  Scout  publications,  including 
the  new  handbook,  have  been  transcribed 
into  braille  for  use  by  the  blind  Extension 
Scouts.  Extension  work  for  the  crippled  and 
the  deaf  is  being  developed  in  line  with  the 
thought  of  educational  leaders  in  this  special- 
ized field. 

During  the  depression  Girl  Scouts  have 
continued  to  give  community  service,  co- 
operating with  public  and  private  social  agen- 
cies in  helping  the  families  of  the  unemployed. 

Of  the  24,370  Girl  Scout  troop  leaders  and 
Brownie  pack  leaders  and  the  31,130  spon- 
sors, all  are  volunteers.  Training  of  these 
leaders  remains  a  major  objective.  The  or- 
ganization has  gradually  built  up  on  a  nation- 
wide scale  a  training  program  of  uniform 
standards  and  content.  Courses  in  this  pro- 
gram are  designed  to  help  adults  fit  them- 
selves for  the  varied  responsibilities  in  Scout- 
ing. These  courses  are  available  in  three 
types  of  places,  each  of  which  is  a  factor  in 
determining  the  kind  of  course  given:  first, 
national  training  schools  and  selected  camps; 
second,  communities  where  there  are  Girl 
Scout  troops  or  Brownie  packs;  and  third, 
colleges,  universities,  and  normal  schools. 
The  standard  courses  are  those  given  in  na- 
tional training  schools  and  selected  camps. 
These  are  located  in  a  central  place  or  places 
in  each  region.  In  1933  a  total  of  1,594 
courses,  reaching  31,604  students,  were  given. 
A  correspondence  course  is  being  offered  for 
lone  troops  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
problems  of  this  phase  of  Scouting  can  thus 
be  solved.  Girl  Scout  authorities  will  co- 
operate in  every  way  with  those  interested  in 
acquiring  suitable  training  for  leadership. 
Detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Girl  Scouts,  Inc.  See  the  listing  of  the 
organization  in  Part  II  of  this  volume. 
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Junior  Achievement 

Junior  Achievement  was  founded  by  Theo- 
dore N.  Vail,  late  head  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Senator 
Murray  Crane,  Horace  A.  Moses,  and  others 
in  order  that  boys  and  girls  in  urban  centers 
might  have  service  and  training  similar  to 
that  offered  by  agricultural  clubs  to  boys  and 
girls  in  the  rural  sections  of  the  country  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  movement  was 
organized  in  1919  as  a  Bureau  of  the  Eastern 
States  Agricultural  and  Industrial  League 
and  was  separately  incorporated  under  its 
present  name  in  1926.  See  its  listing  in 
Part  II  of  this  volume. 

There  are  now  approximately  475  clubs  in 
operation  in  27  towns  and  cities,  and  over 
4,000  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  21  are  enrolled.  Fifteen  salaried  officials 
are  employed  locally.  In  addition  there  are 
140  part-time  paid  leaders  and  335  volunteer 
leaders.  The  clubs  are  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  local  branches  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  boys'  clubs,  girls' 
clubs,  churches,  community  centers,  settle- 
ments, and  schools. 

Industrial  arts  and  home-craft  programs 
are  provided  by  organizing  each  club  like  a 
miniature  business  company  which  manufac- 
tures and  markets  its  products.  By  such 
means  the  members  attain  technical  training 
and  business  and  economic  experiences  which 
should  help  them  develop  into  self-support- 
ing citizens.  The  basis  of  each  program  is 
some  handicraft  which  provides  an  opportu- 
nity for  technical  expression.  Use  is  made  of 
many  skills  developed  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  The  club  thus  becomes  an  out- 
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let  for  knowledge  imparted  in  the  schools. 
Through  responsibility  for  their  projects 
young  people  learn  the  value  of  materials, 
time,  skill,  co-operative  effort,  and  money. 

Because  of  the  natural  interest  which  many 
boys  and  girls  have  in  creative  activities,  the 
Junior  Achievement  program  presents  an 
unusually  strong  appeal  and  has  a  demon- 
strated drawing  and  holding  power.  Large 
numbers  of  young  people  who  have  left  school 
continue  with  the  clubs,  as  members  or 
leaders,  for  a  period  of  10  or  more  years. 
Many  have  found  their  life  work  through  the 
hobbies  and  interests  developed  in  Junior 
Achievement  hobby  interest  and  business 
clubs. 

In  every  center  in  which  Junior  Achieve- 
ment is  in  operation  much  attention  is  now 
being  given  to  out-of-school  young  people 
who  are  in  need  of  employment.  Activities 
have  been  developed  which  enable  them  to 
hold  their  technical  skills,  improve  their 
preparation  for  employment,  add  to  their 
interests  and  skills,  and  keep  themselves 
ready  for  opportunities.  Experiments  and 
demonstrations  are  also  in  progress,  dealing 
with  young  people  between  20  and  30  years 
of  age. 

Frank  W.  Barber 

Pioneer  Youth 

Pioneer  Youth  of  America  uses  the  newer 
forms  of  "activity-education"  to  help  fit 
children  for  participation  in  a  workers'  so- 
ciety. Organized  in  1924  by  leaders  of  labor, 
progressive  educators,  and  parents,  the 
movement  conducts  summer  camps,  play 
schools,  and  winter  club  activities  for  boys 
and  girls,  8  to  16  years  of  age,  from  the  homes 
primarily  of  industrial  workers.  It  is  co-edu- 
cational, interracial,  and  non-sectarian. 

The  organization  aims  "to  build  strong, 
healthy,  and  well-balanced  bodies  and  minds; 
to  cultivate  through  creative  activity  the 
power  to  think  clearly  and  freely  and  to  act 
courageously;  to  engender  a  love  and  under- 
standing of  nature;  to  acquaint  children  and 
youth  with  the  social  and  economic  problems 
that  face  the  world;  and  to  develop  in  them 
a  sense  of  social  responsibility  and  justice." 


A  membership  of  adults  sympathetic  with 
these  aims  elects  a  governing  board  of  direc- 
tors. A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  na- 
tional body  are  members  of  trade  unions. 
{See  its  listing  in  Part  II  of  this  volume.) 
Endorsing  the  movement  are  175  interna- 
tional, state,  city,  and  local  labor  unions 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Methods  and  procedures  are  tested  by  the 
degree  to  which  they  promote  the  organiza- 
tion's objectives.  Personality  development 
is  sought  through  craft  work,  dramatics, 
group  music,  games,  and  sports.  Satisfaction 
for  the  individual  child  rather  than  perfec- 
tion of  accomplishment  is  stressed.  Ability 
to  function  in  a  group  is  cultivated  by  group 
activities  which  vary  according  to  the  age  of 
the  children  and  their  needs  within  the  com- 
munity. Children  are  helped  to  discover  the 
power  of  group  action.  Identification  with 
workers  and  understanding  of  their  place  in 
modern  society  is  cultivated  by  means  of 
trips  to  places  where  work  is  being  done. 
These  trips  are  followed  up  by  discussions 
to  stimulate  social  thinking  and  action. 

During  1933-1934  Pioneer  Youth  con- 
ducted activities  with  about  900  children  in 
New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and  indus- 
trial areas  of  North  Carolina  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  national  camp  (co-educational) 
near  Kingston  (N.Y.)  has  been  conducted  for 
11  summers  and  experimental  club  activities 
are  carried  on  in  New  York  City.  The  Phila- 
delphia branch  has  outfitted  a  truck  from 
which  shop  and  craft  activities  are  conducted 
in  the  Kensington  district.  A  camp  for  the 
children  of  textile  workers  and  farmers  has 
operated  for  five  summers  near  Marion  (N.C.). 
Play  schools  in  the  mining  towns  of  Ka- 
nawha County  (W.  Va.)  have  been  conducted 
since  1931,  and  a  camp  established.  A  nurs- 
ery school  was  maintained  in  one  of  the  min- 
ing towns  throughout  the  winter  of  1933- 
1934,  and  a  demonstration  to  secure  free  text- 
books was  organized  during  the  summer  of 
1934  by  leaders,  children,  and  parents  in 
mining  towns  of  Kanawha  County,  petitions 
being  presented  to  the  school  authorities  in 
Charleston.     This  demand  for  free  school 
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books   has  since  been  taken   up   by  other 
groups  in  West  Virginia. 

The  staff  consists  of  an  executive  director 
and  assistant  director  at  the  national  office; 
a  part-time  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
branch,  and  72  workers  on  camp,  club,  and 
play-school  staffs,  46  of  whom  are  paid  lead- 
ers. Social  intelligence,  sympathy  with  the 
objectives  of  the  labor  movement,  interest 
in  children,  and  personal  resourcefulness, 
rather  than  formal  academic  training,  de- 
termine the  selection  of  leaders.  Courses  of 
weekly  meetings  for  them  are  held  each  year 
in  the  fall  and  spring,  sectional  conferences 
during  the  summer  for  camp  and  play-school 
leaders,  and  a  general  mid-winter  conference 
for  all  staffs  and  members  of  the  governing 
board. 
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SEAMEN.     See  Housing  for  Boys  and 

Men. 

SERVICE  CLUBS.      See  Men's  Service 
Clubs. 

SETTLEMENT  LAWS.      See  Transient 
and  Homeless  Persons. 

SETTLEMENTS.  See  Social  Settlements. 

SEX  EDUCATION.    See  Social  Hygiene. 


SHELTERED   WORKSHOPS. 

HABILITATION. 
15 


See  Re- 


shelters  (TEMPORARY)  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN. See  Juvenile  Detention  in  Juve- 
nile and  Domestic  Relations  Courts. 

SHUT-IN  SOCIETIES.  See  Societies  for 
Friendly  Services  in  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  1933. 

SICKNESS  INSURANCE.  See  Compul- 
sory Health  Insurance  and  Medical 
Care. 

SIGHT-SAVING  CLASSES.  See  Blind- 
ness Prevention. 

SMALL  LOAN  REGULATION.*  The  con- 
ditions upon  which  small  loans  are  available 
to  necessitous  borrowers  are  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  social  work  profession.  A 
loan  is  frequently  an  alternative  to  an  ap- 
plication for  relief.  But  an  oppressive  or 
thoughtlessly  contracted  loan  may  be  the 
immediate  cause  of  family  distress;  when 
secured  by  a  claim  on  wages  or  upon  essen- 
tial family  assets,  it  may  also  add  annoying 
complications  to  financial  rehabilitation. 

The  small  loan  problem  as  now  known  is  a 
product  of  modern  urban  life,  and  appar- 
ently did  not  exist  before  the  American  Civil 
War.  By  1900,  however,  almost  every  Amer- 
ican community  of  30,000  population  or  over 
had  at  least  one  small  loan  office.  Wage  as- 
signments, chattel  mortgages  on  household 
furniture,  or  simple  promissory  notes  were 
the  usual  forms  of  security.  Loans  ranged 
in  size  from  $5  to  $100,  in  rare  cases  to 
$300. 

In  view  of  the  risk  involved  in  making  loans 
of  small  sums  on  chattel  mortgages,  wage 
assignments,  or  promissory  notes,  the  legal 
interest  rates— varying  from  6  to  12  per  cent 
a  year — were  too  low  to  give  adequate  com- 
pensation to  lenders.  Accordingly,  charges 
ranging  from  6  to  50  per  cent  a  month  or  even 
higher  were  made,  and  many  borrowers  paid 
these  rates  because  no  other  source  of  small 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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loans  was  available.    Lenders  disguised  the      ganized  in  Boston  in  1888.     By  1910  there 


illegality  of  their  transactions  by  various  de- 
vices in  order  that  the  written  contract  might 
appear  to  be  valid.  The  borrower  either  was 
ignorant  of  his  legal  rights  or  lacked  funds  to 
hire  an  attorney  to  represent  him.  More 
seriously  still  he  had  no  evidence  of  his  pay- 
ments— for  lenders  usually  gave  no  receipts 
— and  proof  of  usury  was  therefore  very  diffi- 
cult, except  in  times  when  small  loan  charges 
were  exposed  by  an  investigation  and  public 
resentment  was  aroused.  By  these  and  other 
abusive  practices  loan  sharks  were  frequently 
able  to  keep  their  borrowers  continuously  in 
debt. 


Remedial  Efforts 

Local  anti-loan-shark  campaigns,  insti- 
tuted by  the  press  and  by  public  prosecutors, 
occurred  frequently  and  became  general  in 
years  of  depression  such  as  1894  and  1907. 
Through  newspaper  publicity  and  otherwise, 
persons  caught  in  the  loan-shark  net  were  en- 
couraged to  refuse  the  demands  of  the  lend- 
ing companies  and  allow  their  cases  to  be 
taken  into  court.  The  accumulated  testi- 
mony of  victimized  borrowers  was  frequently 
effective  with  the  court  in  offsetting  the  evi- 
dence of  written  contracts.  But  following 
each  campaign  the  high-rate  lender  returned 
to  his  old  practices. 

The  first  constructive  effort  to  meet  this 
situation  was  the  establishment  of  remedial 
loan  societies.  Their  purpose  was  to  provide 
loans  at  the  lowest  possible  interest  rate  and 
to  eliminate  the  loan  shark  through  this 
competition.  Some  of  these  societies  were 
incorporated  by  special  legislative  enact- 
ments, or  were  authorized  by  enabling  acts 
for  remedial  companies  which  permitted 
higher  rates  than  those  allowed  by  the  usury 
laws.  Still  others  relied  solely  on  their  reme- 
dial character  to  sustain  contracts  which  were 
technically  usurious.  Dividends  to  share- 
holders were  restricted  and  capital  was  raised 
principally  among  the  directors  of  local  char- 
itable agencies.  Interest  rates  varied  from 
about  12  to  30  per  cent  a  year.  The  first 
remedial  society  for  chattel  loans  was  or- 


were  17  such  companies. 

In  1907  and  1908  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion financed  two  studies  of  the  small  loan 
business,  and  in  1910  established  its  Depart- 
ment of  Remedial  Loans  to  expand  these  in- 
vestigations and  to  promote  the  organization 
of  remedial  companies.  Finding  the  de- 
mand for  small  loans  enormous  and  the  prac- 
tices of  the  loan  shark  little  affected  by  reme- 
dial competition,  the  Department  turned  its 
efforts  increasingly  toward  regulatory  legisla- 
tion. In  1916,  after  several  experiments,  it 
drafted  the  Uniform  Small  Loan  Law,  which 
required  lenders  of  $300  or  less  to  be  licensed, 
bonded,  and  supervised  by  the  state  banking 
department,  required  complete  records  of  the 
lender's  transactions,  provided  severe  penal- 
ties for  infractions,  and  limited  interest 
charges  to  3}4  per  cent  a  month  on  unpaid 
balances.  The  standard  draft  has  been 
amended  four  times,  the  last  change  giving 
broad  discretionary  powers  to  the  supervising 
officer.  One  or  another  of  these  drafts  is  now 
in  effect  in  28  states. 

In  Massachusetts  in  1908  a  group  of  promi- 
nent citizens  led  by  Edward  A.  Filene  be- 
came interested  in  the  credit  union  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  loan  shark.  Modeled  after  the 
Raiffeisen  banks  of  Germany  and  the  people's 
banks  of  Quebec,  the  credit  union  was  a  co- 
operative mechanism  for  pooling  the  savings 
of  a  group  of  people  for  loans  to  members  of 
the  same  group.  Credit  union  enabling  acts 
were  passed  in  Massachusetts  in  1909,  in 
New  York  in  1913,  and  have  since  been  en- 
acted in  38  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  1934  Congress  authorized  the  incor- 
poration of  credit  unions  under  federal 
auspices. 

A  parallel  commercial  development  was 
begun  in  1910  when  Arthur  Morris  began  to 
organize  Morris  Plan  banks  to  make  loans  to 
salaried  people.  These  institutions  were  fre- 
quently handicapped  at  first  by  the  usury 
laws,  but  later  special  enabling  acts  were 
secured  in  many  states.  In  1925  commercial 
banks  began  to  make  similar  loans,  frequently 
segregating  them  in  so-called  "personal  loan 
departments." 
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Small  Loan  Agencies 

With  the  exception  of  the  pawnbroker  and 
the  loan  shark,  the  major  small  loan  agencies 
can  be  traced  to  these  beginnings.  The 
several  kinds  of  institutions  will  be  described 
in  turn  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

1.  Remedial  loan  societies.  The  maximum 
number  of  remedial  loan  societies  occurred  in 
1915  when  there  were  40  such  organizations. 
When  the  Department  of  Remedial  Loans 
discontinued  its  efforts  to  organize  new  ones 
the  number  declined.  Today  there  are  but 
25.  A  few  societies,  however,  continue  to 
dominate  their  fields  of  lending.  Some  lend 
only  on  pledges,  others  only  on  chattels,  but 
the  majority  accept  various  kinds  of  security. 
Charges  range  from  1  to  2  per  cent  a  month 
on  pledges  and  from  1}4  to  3  per  cent  a 
month  on  chattels  and  wage  assignments. 
These  societies  are  associated  in  the  National 
Federation  of  Remedial  Loan  Associations. 

2.  Credit  unions  and  axias.  The  number  of 
credit  unions  has  increased  rapidly,  even  in 
depression  years.  More  than  2,000  exist  at 
present.  Credit  unions  lend  only  to  members, 
and  many  state  laws  wisely  limit  membership 
to  closely  associated  groups  of  people.  Most 
credit  unions  are  organized  within  employe 
groups.  They  lend  principally  on  endorsed 
notes,  and  their  charges  range  from  8  to  18 
per  cent  a  year.  One  per  cent  a  month  is  the 
usual  rate.  The  credit  union  movement  has 
continued  to  enjoy  the  sponsorship  of  Mr. 
Filene.  He  finances  the  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Extension  Bureau,  which  has  secured 
most  of  the  legislation  and  assists  in  the  or- 
ganization of  new  unions.  There  are  active 
credit  union  leagues  in  Indiana,  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  New  York; 
and  a  national  association  is  being  organized. 

Loan  societies  which  resemble  credit  unions 
but  which  are  not  incorporated  under  credit 
union  acts  are  known  as  axias.  They  are 
usually  organized  within  Jewish  or  Italian 
groups  and  charge  rates  ranging  from  15  to 
30  per  cent  a  year.  In  recent  years  their 
number  has  been  severely  reduced  by  mis- 
management and  losses. 

3.  Industrial  banking  companies  and  per- 
sonal loan  departments.  More  than  100  Mor- 


ris Plan  banks  operate  in  as  many  principal 
cities.  At  least  400  companies  do  a  similar 
business  under  other  names.  Although  no 
adequate  census  has  been  taken,  more  than 
200  banks  are  known  to  have  personal  loan 
departments.  Both  institutions  lend  on  en- 
dorsed notes  and  require  instalment  repay- 
ments. Charges  of  industrial  banking  com- 
panies range  from  14  to  25  per  cent  a  year; 
of  personal  loan  departments  from  10  to  20 
per  cent  a  year.  The  Morris  Plan  institutions 
are  associated  in  the  Morris  Plan  Bankers 
Association. 

4.  Small  loan  licensees.  Licensees  under 
small  loan  laws  are  the  most  numerous  of  all 
types  of  small  loan  institutions.  There  are 
approximately  3,200  of  them.  Loans  are  usu- 
ally secured  by  chattel  mortgages  or  wage  as- 
signments and  charges  range  from  2  to  3}4 
per  cent  a  month.  They  are  organized  in 
state  associations  and  in  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Personal  Finance  Companies. 

5.  Pawnbrokers.  In  spite  of  the  dramatic 
development  of  other  institutions,  the  pawn- 
broker continues  to  be  an  important  source 
of  small  loans.  Unlike  other  agencies,  the 
pawnbroker  does  not  require  the  borrower  to 
have  an  income,  holds  no  note,  and  relies  in 
case  of  default  upon  the  sale  of  the  pledge  to 
liquidate  the  loan;  hence  the  pledge  loan  is 
the  only  resort  for  unemployed  borrowers. 
Although  pawnbroking  is  usually  regulated 
in  some  degree,  few  states  have  adequate 
laws.  Charges  on  pledge  loans  range  from 
2  to  10  per  cent  a  month. 

6.  Illegal  lenders.  These  operators,  usually 
called  "loan  sharks"  because  of  their  ex- 
tortionate charges,  have  been  reduced  in 
number  by  regulatory  acts,  by  aggressive  en- 
forcement, and  by  competition  of  lower-rate 
companies.  But  in  states  which  do  not  have 
adequate  legislation,  exorbitant  charges  and 
abusive  practices  continue  on  a  large  scale. 
Although  a  few  loan  sharks  operate  in  some 
states  which  have  enacted  the  uniform  small 
loan  law,  an  effective  weapon  against  them  is 
available.  Usual  rates  of  charge  range  from 
10  to  40  per  cent  a  month.  Forms  of  security, 
in  order  of  frequency,  are  wage  assignments, 
plain  notes,  and  chattel  mortgages. 
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7.  Other  agencies.  Banks  in  smaller  com- 
munities continue  to  make  many  small  loans 
at  regular  bank  rates.  Cost  accounting  stud- 
ies, objections  by  bank  examiners,  and  losses 
have  tended,  however,  to  reduce  this  business. 
Employers,  churches,  and  fraternal  societies 
frequently  have  emergency  loan  funds.  Loans 
on  endorsed  notes  are  made  without  charge 
by  many  Hebrew  Free  Loan  Societies. 

Estimated  amounts  of  outstanding  loans 
of  small  loan  agencies  on  August  1,  1934,  are 
as  follows: 

Small  loan  licensees  (personal  finance 
companies)  $200,000,000 

Banks,  non-departmentalized  200,000,000 

Industrial  banks  and  banking  com- 
panies 150,000,000 

Pawnbrokers  (excluding  remedial 
companies)  120,000,000 

Personal  loan  departments  of  banks     100,000,000 

Unlawful  lenders  (loan  sharks)  90,000,000 

Remedial  loan  societies  35,000,000 

Credit  unions  30,000,000 

Hebrew  Free  Loan  Societies,  em- 
ployer, church,  fraternal,  and  col- 
lege funds  25,000,000 

Axias  10,000,000 


Total 


$960,000,000 


Maximum  Rate  Determination 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  increasing 
pressure  upon  state  legislatures  for  lower 
maximum  interest  rates  in  small  loan  laws. 
In  1929  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  Missouri, 
and  Maine  reduced  their  maximum  rates  to 
1>£,  2,  2}4,  and  3  per  cent  a  month  respec- 
tively. In  1933  New  Hampshire  reduced  its 
maximum  rate  to  2,  and  Connecticut  to  3 
per  cent  a  month.  In  New  Jersey,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  New  Hampshire  licensees  began 
liquidation  immediately;  in  Missouri  the 
number  of  licensees  was  cut  in  half  and  licen- 
sees limited  new  loans  to  larger  sums.  No 
undesirable  effects  seem  to  have  occurred  in 
Maine  and  Connecticut.  New  Jersey  and 
West  Virginia  have  since  increased  their 
maximum  rates. 

In  1933,  at  the  suggestion  of  John  R.  Com- 
mons, Wisconsin  put  the  determination  of 
the  maximum  rate  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mission. Subsequently  both  Indiana  and 
Iowa  have  adopted  similar  provisions.  Rate 
changes  show  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  legis- 
lators to  discard  reliance  upon  competitive 


forces  for  rate  adjustment  in  favor  of  price 
fixing  on  a  cost  accounting  basis.  Both  the 
Indiana  and  Wisconsin  commissions  have 
fixed  rates  varying  with  the  size  of  loans. 

The  federal  administration  has  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  consumer  credit  and  its 
importance  to  the  national  economy.  The 
financing  of  instalment  sales  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  arrangements  for  financ- 
ing home  repair  and  remodernization  under 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  enact- 
ment of  the  federal  credit  union  law,  requests 
for  consumer  credit  data  by  federal  statistical 
services,  and  the  study  of  delinquent  con- 
sumer debt  undertaken  by  the  Consumers' 
Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  are  evidence  of  this  fact.  The 
conflicts  arising  between  these  federal  incur- 
sions into  the  consumer  credit  field  and  the 
historic  system  of  state  control  of  interest 
charges  and  collection  methods  are  likely  to 
reveal  the  wide  differences  in  protection  given 
to  debtors  by  state  laws,  and  may  lead  to 
modifications  in  the  direction  of  greater  uni- 
formity and  better  protection  to  small  bor- 
rowers and  other  debtors. 
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SOCIAL  CASE  WORK,  according  to  a  com- 
monly accepted  definition,  "consists  of  those 
processes  which  develop  personality  by  means 
of  adjustments  consciously  effected,  individ- 
ual by  individual,  between  man  and  his  social 
environment."1  The  human  beings  with  whom 
social  case  work  deals  are  those  who  find  it 
difficult  to  manage  their  affairs  with  a  reason- 
able degree  of  satisfaction  to  themselves,  or 
those  who  are  unable  to  conduct  their  lives  in 
harmony  with  the  community's  standards. 
The  environment  in  which  they  fail  to  make 
an  adaptation  is  understood  to  include  not 
only  their  physical  surroundings  but  also  the 
persons  with  whom  they  have  direct  or  indi- 
rect relationships,  as  well  as  the  customs, 
laws,  and  institutions  which  affect  their  daily 
life.  Used  in  this  sense  the  term  social  case 
work  denotes  specific  processes  through 
which  an  expert  service  is  rendered  "to  de- 
velop within  the  individual  his  fullest  ca- 
pacity for  self-maintenance  and  at  the  same 
time  to  assist  him  in  establishing  for  himself 
an  environment  which  will  be  as  favorable  as 
may  be  to  his  powers  and  limitations."2  The 
term  social  case  work  is,  however,  also  used 
in  another  sense,  that  is,  to  describe  the  field 
of  organized  activity  in  which  the  case  work 
process  is  employed. 

Social  Case  Work  as  a  Field 

The  scope  of  social  case  work  as  a  field  is 
difficult  to  define.  In  the  usage  observed  in 
the  Social  Work  Year  Book,  the  field  of  social 
case  work  includes  those  activities  in  which 
social  case  work  processes  are  used  or  to 
which  such  processes  are  applicable.  How- 
ever there  is  unavoidable  disagreement  about 
the  activities  which  may  appropriately  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  field  of  social  case  work. 
This  is  because  the  case  work  processes  may 
be  used  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
the  agencies  engaged  in  the  activity  consid- 
ered, or  they  may  be  used  by  substantially  all 
the  agencies  in  a  group  but  to  varying  de- 
grees.  In  some  activities  the  process  is  essen- 

1  Richmond,  Mary  E.,  What  Is  Social  Case  Work? 
268  pp.    1922. 

2  Lee,  Porter  R.,  "Editor's  Introduction,"  pp. 
7-14  in  Vocational  Aspects  of  Medical  Social  Work. 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers.    1927. 


tial  and  dominant,  as  in  those  of  the  family 
welfare  societies  whose  major  concern  is  to 
help  the  unadjusted  individual  to  help  him- 
self. In  other  activities  it  is  secondary  to 
some  other  aim  and  therefore  appears  only 
in  a  partial  or  modified  form.  Thus  case 
work  is  sometimes  applied  to  persons  dealt 
with  primarily  by  group  work  methods  such 
as  in  recreation  work,  or  to  persons  needing 
primarily  only  skilled  help  in  the  use  of  spe- 
cial resources  and  advice,  as,  for  example,  in 
vocational  counseling  and  employment  serv- 
ices. 

The  experimental  development  of  case 
work  processes  in  types  of  work  to  which  it  is 
new,  and  the  specialized  adaptations  which 
have  resulted  from  these  extensions  in  its  use, 
have  made  it  difficult  to  define  clearly  the 
boundaries  of  the  case  work  field  as  a  whole, 
the  boundaries  dividing  the  specialized  ac- 
tivities from  one  another,  and  the  essential 
elements  by  which  case  work  processes  are  to 
be  identified  in  whatever  modified  form  or 
whatever  related  area  they  may  appear  to  be 
employed. 

Social  case  work  as  a  systematic  effort  to 
study  and  treat  the  social  situations  of  un- 
adjusted individuals  first  developed  from  a 
recognition  of  the  need  to  protect  family  life 
and  from  an  interest  in  the  social  conditions 
and  behavior  difficulties  which  threaten  its 
welfare.  Historically  the  attempt  to  prevent 
and  relieve  the  various  kinds  of  suffering  de- 
structive to  family  adequacy  and  family  unity 
was  derived  from  efforts  which  were  initiated 
in  several  cities  of  continental  Europe  to 
understand  and  cope  with  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty. However  the  immediate  parent  of  mod- 
ern social  case  work  was  the  charity  organi- 
zation movement,  begun  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  under  the  leadership  of  a 
group  of  English  economists  to  study  finan- 
cial dependency.  The  causes  of  poverty,  it 
was  discovered,  are  complex  and  may  be 
found  both  in  the  individual  and  in  his  social 
conditions.  The  present  industrial  system, 
through  its  uneven  distribution  of  wealth,  is 
undoubtedly  one  cause  of  poverty;  but  ill 
health,  mental  disease  and  defect,  and  anti- 
social behavior  also  affect  the  individual's 
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capacity  to  earn  a  living  and  to  maintain  a 
satisfactory  home  life.  In  pursuing  its  effort 
to  study  and  control  the  factors  destructive 
to  family  life,  the  charity  organization  move- 
ment evolved  the  case  work  process  as  a 
method  of  understanding  and  treating  the 
peculiar  combination  of  environmental  and 
personal  problems  which  contribute  to  the 
maladjustments  of  individual  households  and 
their  members.  This  first  form  of  social  case 
work  was  known  as  family  case  work  and  is 
one  of  the  chief  and  best-established  fields. 
See  Family  Welfare  Work. 

Another  of  the  early  welfare  efforts  de- 
voted its  attention  to  children  who  became  a 
charge  upon  some  institution  or  upon  the 
community  at  large  because  of  the  death  or 
disability  of  their  natural  guardians.  Since 
special  facilities  were  required  to  provide  for 
the  care  of  children  coming  from  broken 
homes,  child  welfare  agencies  developed  a 
form  of  social  case  work  adapted  to  the  study 
and  treatment  of  their  particular  needs  and 
problems.   See  Foster  Care  for  Children. 

In  addition  to  the  branches  of  social  case 
work  dealing  with  the  family  as  a  unit  and 
with  children  removed  from  their  own  homes, 
a  third  important  division  of  the  field  has  de- 
veloped out  of  the  movement  to  study  the 
causes  of  delinquency  and  bring  it  under  con- 
trol. This  specialized  form  of  social  case  work 
is  gradually  being  incorporated  into  proba- 
tion and  other  work  connected  with  the 
courts,  and  has  recently  been  used  to  an  in- 
creasing extent— in  parole  work  and  other- 
wise—by institutions  handling  juvenile  or 
adult  offenders.  It  has  also  become  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  protective  work  conducted 
either  by  agencies  affiliated  with  religious 
groups  or  by  non-sectarian  private  organiza- 
tions. See  Adult  Offenders,  Behavior 
Problems,  Child  and  Youth  Protection, 
Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations  Courts 
Juvenile  Training  Schools,  Parole,  and 
Probation. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  development  of 
the  social  case  work  field  that  the  value  of  its 
method  in  meeting  problems  of  the  learned 
professions  has  resulted  in  its  adoption  in  a 
supplementary  role  by  law,  physical  medi- 


cine, psychiatry,  education,  and  the  ministry, 
each  of  which  professions  has  its  specific  pur- 
poses and  each  of  which,  no  less  than  social 
work,  deals  with  human  beings.  Because  of 
their  distinctive  interests  in  non-conforming 
behavior,  illness,  mental  disease,  or  spiritual 
welfare,  these  professions  were  inevitably 
confronted  with  problems  of  personality  and 
social  adjustment,  and  social  case  work  was 
therefore  experimentally  used  as  a  method 
either  of  eliminating  obstacles  to  their  major 
aims  or  of  reinforcing  their  peculiar  resources. 
Wherever  these  professional  partnerships 
with  social  case  work  have  developed,  con- 
tributions have  been  made  to  the  wider  un- 
derstanding and  effectiveness  of  the  related 
profession  in  its  handling  of  individual  and 
social  problems,  and  to  social  work  itself  in 
the  deeper  knowledge  and  more  direct  experi- 
ence obtained  in  special  areas. 

In  this  manner  medical,  psychiatric,  legal, 
and  educational  forms  of  social  case  work 
have  evolved  within  the  past  25  years,  each 
using  the  original  social  case  work  methods 
of  study  and  treatment  but  marked  by  em- 
phasis on  special  resources  and  specific  ob- 
jectives. At  the  same  time  the  branches  of 
case  work  dealing  with  families,  with  depen- 
dent and  neglected  children  separated  from 
their  own  homes,  or  with  delinquents,  have 
developed  a  more  conscious  method,  not  only 
through  their  own  direct  practice  but  by 
acquisition,  through  the  allied  social  case 
work  branches,  of  new  bodies  of  knowledge 
and  new  skills  derived  from  the  dynamic 
partnerships  with  older  professions.  See 
Medical  Social  W'ork,  Psychiatric  So- 
cial Work,  and  Visiting  Teachers;  and,  in 
addition,  Education  and  Social  Work, 
Law  and  Social  Work,  and  Medicine  and 
Social  Work  in  the  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  1933. 

Social  Case  Work  as  a  Method 

Because  the  social  case  work  process  grew 
up  simultaneously  from  many  roots  and  de- 
veloped in  part  through  trial  and  error  meth- 
ods, it  is  not  surprising  that  it  evolved  fairly 
well  crystallized  practices  before  it  could 
define  its  fundamental  principles  and  pro- 
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cedures.  An  attempt  to  identify  and  formu- 
late these  was  made  in  a  report  prepared  in 
1929  by  a  committee  of  the  Milford  Confer- 
ence, a  group  composed  of  representatives  of 
national  social  case  work  agencies  which  first 
met  at  Milford,  Penn.1 

The  committee  avoided  any  attempt  at 
definition  because  it  doubted  whether  there 
was  any  substantial  value  in  defining  any- 
thing so  complex  as  a  professional  activity, 
and  because  it  believed  that  at  the  existing 
stage  of  its  development  no  definition  of  so- 
cial case  work  could  distinguish  it  sufficiently 
from  other  professional  fields.  The  content 
of  generic  social  case  work  was  described, 
however,  by  naming  several  of  its  character- 
istics as  follows :  (a)  recognition  of  deviations 
from  accepted  standards  of  social  life  as  its 
subject  matter;  (b)  the  use  of  norms  of  hu- 
man life  and  human  relationships;  (c)  the  use 
of  social  history  as  the  means  of  particular- 
izing the  "case"  or  instance  of  deviation;  (d) 
established  methods  of  study  and  treatment 
of  human  beings  in  need;  (e)  the  use  of  es- 
tablished community  resources  in  social  treat- 
ment; (f)  the  adaptation  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  formulations  of  experience  to  the 
requirements  of  social  case  work;  (g)  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  philosophy  which  determines 
the  purposes,  ethics,  and  obligations  of  social 
case  work;  and  (h)  the  blending  of  the  fore- 
going into  social  treatment.  Social  case  work, 
the  report  maintains,  deals  with  the  failure 
of  the  human  being  to  "organize  his  own 
normal  social  activities.  .  .  .  The  func- 
tioning of  this  capacity  we  call  self-main- 
tenance." 

The  essential  method  of  social  case  work, 
the  committee  points  out,  is  "particulariza- 
tion";  that  is,  application  to  the  individual 
client  of  the  social  case  worker's  generaliza- 
tions regarding  human  personality  and  its 
capacities,  and  regarding  deviations  from  ac- 
cepted standards  of  normal  social  life.  The 
goal  of  treatment  is  to  develop  in  the  indi- 
vidual the  fullest  possible  capacity  for  "self- 
maintenance"  in  a  social  group,  that  term 
being  used  in  a  broader  sense  than  mere 


1  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  Social 
Case  Work,  Generic  and  Specific.    92  pp.     1929. 


economic  independence.  In  attaining  this 
goal  three  fundamental  processes  "interplay 
at  every  point:  (a)  the  use  by  the  social  case 
worker  of  resources— educational,  medical, 
religious,  industrial— all  of  which  have  a  part 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  social 
living;  (b)  assisting  the  client  to  understand 
his  needs  and  possibilities;  and  (c)  helping 
him  to  develop  the  ability  to  work  out  his 
own  social  program  through  the  use  of  avail- 
able resources." 

In  her  report  for  a  subcommittee  appointed 
by  the  Milford  Conference  when  it  recon- 
vened in  the  winter  of  1932-1933,  Bertha  C. 
Reynolds  analyzed  further  the  services  which 
social  case  work  renders.1  After  commenting 
that  these  services  "elude  classification  into 
mutually  exclusive  types,  or  even  clearly  de- 
fined groupings,"  the  report  states  that  "we 
can  distinguish  three  trends  which  are  prob- 
ably present  to  some  degree  in  every  instance 
of  social  case  treatment.  It  would  seem  that 
the  degree  of  emphasis  upon  one  or  another 
of  these  trends,  and  various  combinations  of 
them,  probably  account  for  the  great  variety 
of  forms  which  social  case  work  assumes." 
The  first  trend  is  "making  available  or  help- 
ing people  to  find  opportunities  for  a  more 
favorable  environment."  The  second  trend 
is  "counseling  with  people  about  problems  of 
adjustment."  This  counseling  is  particularly 
pertinent  in  instances  in  which  "the  social 
case  worker  may  find  that  the  environment 
is  potentially  good,  but  that  the  source  of 
difficulty  is  in  the  individual's  inability  to 
understand  and  deal  with  it."  In  other  in- 
stances "the  environment  may  be  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  unfavorable,  but  unchangeable 
under  present  conditions,  and  the  social  case 
worker's  task  may  be  to  help  the  person,  by 
better  understanding  of  himself  in  relation 
to  the  handicap,  to  adjust  in  spite  of  it."  The 
third  trend  in  social  case  work  treatment  is 
"making  professional  use,  for  treatment  of 
difficulties  of  personality,  of  the  relationship 
between  the  case  worker  and  the  client."  The 


1  Reynolds,  Bertha  C,  "Can  Social  Case  Work 
Be  Interpreted  to  the  Community  as  a  Basic 
Approach  to  Human  Problems?"  in  the  Family. 
February,  1933. 
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conscious  utilization  of  this  relationship,  es- 
pecially as  it  distinguishes  one  school  of  case 
work,  will  be  more  fully  referred  to  presently. 


Specialised  and  Generalised  Processes 

It  is  now  accepted  among  social  workers 
that  the  practice  of  social  case  work  in  any 
field  draws  upon  a  general  foundation  of  sub- 
ject matter  and  observes  a  common  method. 
There  are  differences  of  opinion  about  the 
special  social  purposes  which  should  deter- 
mine the  organization  and  boundaries  of  spe- 
cific case  work  activities,  and  disagreements 
exist  about  the  principles  which  should  regu- 
late the  relations  between  these  organized 
activities.  But  professional  education  in- 
creasingly emphasizes  the  development  of  a 
basic,  generalized  training,  equipping  the 
case  worker  to  pass  readily  from  one  specific 
field  of  case  work  to  another  or  to  function 
adequately  in  a  so-called  "undifferentiated" 
case  work  agency.  On  the  other  hand  the 
necessity  for  adaptation  in  partnership  with 
other  professions  entails  the  assimilation  of 
special  backgrounds  of  knowledge  and  an  ad- 
justment of  the  case  work  process  to  special 
aims,  and  therefore  specialization  is  not  only 
economical  but  an  inevitable  condition  to 
future  growth.  Administrative  alliances  with 
medical,  legal,  and  educational  institutions 
impose  special  emphasis  on  case  work  in  the 
utilization  of  specific  resources,  the  attain- 
ment of  characteristic  aims,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  modifications  in  the  interest  of  insti- 
tutional teamwork. 

Specialization  can  easily  proceed  too  far 
under  conditions  so  diverse  as  those  obtain- 
ing in  the  different  fields  of  social  case  work. 
The  essential  elements  of  the  case  work  proc- 
ess may  be  distorted  or  lost  in  an  ill-bal- 
anced alliance  with  other  professions,  and 
the  potential  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  case  work  as  a  whole  through  such 
alliances  may  be  blocked  by  the  resulting 
isolation  of  the  specialized  fields  from  one 
another.  It  is  quite  as  detrimental  to  the 
client  in  social  case  work  as  to  the  patient  in 
medicine  to  be  treated  by  experts  no  one  of 
whom  is  concerned  to  understand  him  as  a 


whole.  Since,  however,  some  specialization 
is  practically  unavoidable,  increasing  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  professional  neces- 
sity of  identifying  those  developments  in 
specialized  practice  which  should  be  assimi- 
lated into  generalized  case  work;  and  to 
maintain  an  awareness  of  differences  which 
arise  from  the  varied  purposes,  resources,  and 
organization  of  the  specific  fields.  It  becomes 
imperative  in  the  treatment  of  a  complicated 
case  that  an  effort  be  made  (a)  to  build  upon 
a  recognized  fundamental  method  and  add 
to  a  common  body  of  knowledge,  and  (b)  to 
supplement  and  co-ordinate  specialized  ser- 
vices, one  or  another  agency  taking  the  lead 
as  is  expedient  and  each  furthering  as  best 
it  can  the  purpose  agreed  upon  by  all.  When 
such  collaboration  is  in  effect  all  participant 
workers  renounce  some  measure  of  individual 
freedom  in  behalf  of  more  complete  service 
to  their  clients.  Justification  for  division  of 
labor,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  found  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  cross-purposes  and  duplication  and 
the  strengthening  of  one  expert  skill  by 
another. 

Deliberate  effort  to  overcome  the  limita- 
tions of  narrow  specialization  is  made  in  agen- 
cies for  undifferentiated  social  case  work. 
Such  agencies  are  found  in  rural  neighbor- 
hoods where  the  covering  of  territory  plays 
a  large  part  in  the  economy  of  labor.  A 
worker  performs  the  functions  of  probation 
officer,  school  attendance  officer,  child-plac- 
ing agent,  family  visitor,  and  sometimes 
other  functions  in  addition.  She  is  usually 
prepared  for  such  a  task  by  previous  experi- 
ence in  two  or  more  special  fields,  such  as 
family  welfare  and  child  welfare,  family  wel- 
fare and  probation,  and  so  forth.  There  are 
some  interesting  examples  of  such  rural  or- 
ganization. Even  this  service,  however,  tends 
to  be  not  really  undifferentiated  in  the  sense 
of  indistinguishable  or  unclassified,  but  rather 
combined  in  the  performances  of  one  person. 
Sometimes,  when  population  distribution 
permits  there  is  a  tendency,  as  soon  as  the 
staff  becomes  large  enough,  to  divide  services 
by  departments,  for  each  of  which  workers 
of  some  degree  of  special  equipment  are 
provided. 
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Divergent  Points  of  View  as  to  Method 

There  are  two  somewhat  opposed  lines  of 
thought  apparent  in  the  recent  literature  and 
practice  of  social  case  work.  The  first  con- 
tinues the  trend  to  greater  individualization 
which  was  fostered  by  the  influence  of  social 
psychiatry  and  mental  hygiene  upon  social 
case  work  and  which  is  now  drawing  more 
directly  from  such  differing  sources  as  psy- 
choanalysis and  the  psychological  therapy 
of  Otto  Rank.  It  emphasizes  the  emotional 
adjustment  of  the  individual  to  himself  and 
his  situation  as  a  concern  of  case  work  and 
stresses  the  importance  of  the  relationship 
between  the  worker  and  the  client  as  a  potent 
factor  in  case  work  treatment.  Within  the 
groups  which  are  developing  these  psycho- 
logical aspects  of  case  work  are  differences  of 
aim  and  method,  according  to  the  various 
schools  upon  which  they  draw;  but  most 
clearly  defined  and  most  discussed  in  current 
literature  is  the  Rankian  school  represented 
by  Virginia  Robinson's  book  published  in 
1930.1  Opposed  to  the  psychological  schools 
is  one  drawing  inspiration  rather  from  so- 
ciology, emphasizing  social  objectives,  and 
seeking  a  method  admitting  of  systematic 
diagnoses  of  social  behaviors  and  classified 
procedures  for  their  treatment.  This  line  of 
thought  is  represented  by  articles  by  Ada 
Elliott  Sheffield  and  Ernest  Bouldin  Harper 
published  in  1931.2 

Forerunner  to  both  lines  and  differing  from 
both  in  its  concept  of  social  case  work  is  Mary 
E.  Richmond's  Social  Diagnosis?  published 
in  1917.  Miss  Richmond's  thesis  is  that  the 
gathering  and  interpretation  of  social  evi- 
dence is  essential  to  the  social  case  work  proc- 
ess. Here  is  the  first  (and  perhaps  to  date 
the  best)  attempt  of  a  social  worker  to  show 
how  one  can  deal  in  an  orderly  and  rational 

1  Robinson,  Virginia  P.,  A  Changing  Psychology 
in  Social  Case  Work.  204  pp.  1930.  Includes  a 
bibliography. 

2  Sheffield,  Ada  E.,  "The  'Situation'  as  the  Unit 
of  Family  Case  Study,"  and  Harper,  Ernest 
Bouldin,  "Shifting  Emphases  in  Case  Work:  The 
Sociological  Viewpoint,"  in  Social  Forces,  lune 
1931. 

3  Richmond,  Mary  E.,  Social  Diagnosis.  511  pp. 
1917.    Includes  a  bibliography. 


way  with  the  facts  of  a  social  situation.  In 
her  emphasis  upon  the  use  of  objective  data 
and  her  interest  in  reorganizing  situations, 
she  sets  up  a  pattern  from  which  the  psycho- 
logical school  radically  departs.  On  the  other 
hand  she  is  more  particularistic  than  her  suc- 
cessors of  the  sociological  school  of  thought. 
"A  diagnosis,"  she  says,  "may  be  a  mere 
classification.  It  may  be  no  better  than  pigeon- 
holing. The  one-word  diagnosis  even  when  it 
names  the  general  type  of  difficulty  with  cor- 
rectness, is  not  social.  .  .  .  Although 
the  affixing  of  the  correct  label  is  an  advance, 
no  such  label  standing  by  itself  has  a  prac- 
tical bearing  upon  prognosis  and  treatment. 
Widowhood,  desertion,  illegitimacy— these 
are  only  isolated  social  facts  having  no  diag- 
nostic significance  until  their  content  in  the 
particular  instance  is  given."  Miss  Rich- 
mond distrusted  categorical  remedies. 

Historically  it  has  long  been  recognized  in 
social  case  work  that  worker  and  client  may 
each  have  attitudes  toward  each  other  which 
might  affect  treatment  favorably  or  unfavor- 
ably, but  it  is  only  recently  that  this  relation- 
ship between  the  two  has  been  conceived  as  a 
dynamic  influence  to  be  consciously  under- 
stood and  controlled  for  therapeutic  ends. 
Under  such  conditions  the  relationship  en- 
ables the  emotionally  upset  client  to  become 
aware  of  the  fear,  resentment,  shame,  and 
other  disturbing  feelings  which  confuse  his 
view  of  himself,  his  relationship  to  others, 
and  his  handling  of  his  own  situation.  The 
worker,  through  a  willingness  to  let  the  client 
find  himself  without  dictation,  condemna- 
tion, or  didactic  advice,  makes  it  possible  for 
him  to  work  out  an  individual  adjustment 
consonant  with  his  own  essential  feelings  and 
founded  on  his  increased  ability  to  utilize  his 
personal  and  environmental  resources. 

The  particular  school  represented  by  Miss 
Robinson  differs  from  others  professing  an 
equal  interest  in  the  client's  right  to  self- 
determination  in  that  it  places  an  exclusive 
emphasis  on  the  worker's  use  of  the  relation- 
ship as  a  means  of  helping  the  client  to  evolve 
whatever  solution  of  his  difficulties  is  possible 
to  him.  Because  this  relation  to  the  client, 
as  it  was  defined  by  Miss  Robinson,  seemed 
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to  preclude  the  directing,  regulatory  activity 
characteristic  of  certain  case  work  practice, 
her  concept  of  this  role  was  popularly  de- 
scribed as  "passivity,"  in  critical  reference  to 
its  abstention  from  efforts  to  determine  what 
problems  of  the  client  should  be  treated,  what 
treatment  should  be  prescribed,  and  how 
that  treatment  should  be  carried  out.  The 
use  of  the  term  "passivity"  would  appear  to 
be  transitory,  since  it  fails  to  convey  the 
psychological  activity  in  which  the  worker 
engages  to  help  the  client  to  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  feelings  within  himself  which  he  is 
tempted  to  deny.  However,  in  an  effort  to 
distinguish  this  particular  philosophy  of 
treatment  from  others  permitting  the  worker 
a  wider  range  of  activity,  the  Rankian  school 
uses  the  term  "therapy"  instead  of  treat- 
ment because,  as  Dr.  Jessie  Taft  explains,1 
"in  its  derivation  .  .  .  there  is  not  so 
much  implication  of  manipulation  of  one 
person  by  another.  .  .  .  The  Greek  noun 
from  which  therapy  derives  means  'a  servant,' 
the  verb  means  'to  wait'." 

Miss  Robinson's  emphasis  on  the  relation- 
ship between  case  worker  and  client  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  repudiation  of  history-taking, 
an  established  case  work  process  accepted  as 
essential  to  understanding  of  the  experience 
which  has  made  the  client  what  he  is.  In  all 
psychological  case  work  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  understanding  the  client's  past 
have  changed,  but  the  Rankian  school  alone 
has  departed  so  radically  from  former  theory 
and  practice.  According  to  its  view,  "knowl- 
edge of  the  present  situation  carries  necessary 
diagnostic  and  prognostic  value"  and  history- 
taking  belongs  "to  the  older  conception  of 
social  case  work  when  the  worker  manipu- 
lated the  environment  in  line  with  her  dis- 
coveries from  history."2  This  point  of  view 
has  influenced  many  case  workers.3  However, 
many  others  who  consider  the  interrelation  of 
case  worker  and  client  a  potent  factor  in  case 
work  differ  from  the  Rankian  school  in  their 
opinion  about   its  significance  and  its  han- 

1  See  Taft,  infra  cit.,  p.  3. 

2  See  Robinson,  supra  cit.,  Chap.  XIII. 

3  Heath,  Esther,  "Introduction"  to  The  Ap- 
proach to  the  Parent.    1933. 


dling,  and  also  do  not  agree  that  an  under- 
standing of  the  client's  past  can  be  generally 
dispensed  with  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
Miss  Robinson  and  Dr.  Taft  recognize  that 
the  principles  of  psychological  therapy  enun- 
ciated by  them  are  relevant  in  their  pure 
form  only  to  the  selected  case  and  can  be 
carried  out  only  by  the  specially  trained 
worker.  They  and  other  case  workers  inter- 
ested in  the  psychological  aspects  of  case 
work  differentiate  between  individual  situa- 
tions demanding  various  material  services 
and  environmental  treatment,  and  those  in 
which  emotional  problems  alone  are  to  be 
treated.  However,  so  much  writing  of  a  con- 
troversial sort  has  centered  upon  the  con- 
scious use  of  the  relationship  between  worker 
and  client,  that  at  times  the  continuing  need 
and  value  of  established  case  work  services 
has  seemed  in  danger  of  being  minimized. 
It  is  in  reference  to  this  danger  that  Bertha 
C.  Reynolds  comments  that  there  is  "just  as 
large  and  important  an  area  of  operation  in 
relation  to  deficiencies  in  the  environment  as 
in  work  with  difficulties  within  the  person- 
ality. .  .  .  There  is  also  a  large  place  for 
helping  the  client  to  bring  his  conscious  under- 
standing to  bear  upon  his  adjustment  to  life, 
in  cases  where  emotional  difficulties  are  not  a 
major  part  of  the  problem."1 

Evaluation  of  Results 

Recurrently  the  importance  of  evaluating 
the  results  of  social  case  work  has  been 
stressed  by  social  workers.  They  have  been 
concerned  to  find  and  apply  objective  scales 
and  tests  of  the  success  of  their  work  in 
groups  of  individual  cases.  Many  difficulties 
have  been  encountered,  however,  for  social 
case  work  deals  not  merely  with  conditions 
and  ponderable  things  but  with  individuals 
in  all  their  relationships.  These  difficulties 
have  balked  the  efforts  of  investigators  to 
reduce  to  measurable  units  the  qualitative 
aspects  of  case  work  treatment.  Among  many 
less  ambitious  attempts  to  test  results,  one 
of  the  most  acceptable  was  made  by  Sophie 

1  Her  discussion  of  Grace  F.  Marcus'  paper, 
"Trends  in  Treatment,"  p.  344  in  American  Jour- 
nal of  Orthopsychiatry.    July,  1933. 
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Van  S.  Theis  in  1924.1  More  recently  Shel- 
don and  Eleanor  Glueck  have  published  ex- 
tensive studies  of  delinquents.2  The  problem 
of  finding  adequate  bases  on  which  qualita- 
tive judgments  might  be  made  and  classified 
was  directly  attacked  in  a  scoring  system  for 
social  case  work,  tested  by  the  Helen  S. 
Trounstine  Foundation  and  described  by 
Ellery  F.  Reed  in  1931.3  Obviously  the 
soundness  of  such  a  scheme  rests  upon  the 
validity  of  the  judgments  which  are  the  units 
to  be  counted,  and  perhaps  the  next  step  in 
the  search  for  measurement  in  this  field  will 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  keener  scrutiny  of  these 
judgments.  In  1931  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot4 
reviewed  briefly  the  published  evaluation  ef- 
forts to  that  date  and  concluded  that  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties,  more  and  better  attempts 
in  this  direction  should  be  undertaken. 

Effects  of  the  Depression 

The  effects  of  the  depression  on  social  case 
work  have  been  complicated.  Practically  all 
agencies— public  and  private— except  those 
responsible  to  an  important  extent  for  relief, 
have  been  compelled  to  serve  their  clients 
with  reduced  staffs.  Inevitably  this  has 
meant  a  loss— at  least  in  the  standards  pre- 
viously accepted  as  necessary.  In  agencies 
responsible  for  relief  the  history  has  been  ir- 
regular. The  greatly  increased  case  load  for 
private  societies  in  the  early  years  of  the  de- 
pression was  accompanied  by  considerably 
less  expansion  of  their  staffs.  These  condi- 
tions tended  to  restrict  case  work  to  its  min- 
ima—little more  than  assisting  clients  to 
make  use  of  available  community  resources. 
When  the  responsibility  for  unemployment 
relief  was  assumed  by  public  relief  adminis- 

1  Theis,  Sophie  Van  S.,  How  Foster  Children 
Turn  Out.  State  Charities  Aid  Association  [N.Y.] 
Pub.  No.  165.    239  pp.    1924. 

2  Glueck  and  Glueck,  500  Criminal  Careers. 
365  pp.  1930;  and  One  Thousand  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents.    341  pp.    1934. 

3  Reed,  Ellery  F.,  "A  Scoring  System  for  the 
Evaluation  of  Social  Case  Work,"  in  the  Social 
Service  Review.    June,  1931. 

4  Cabot,  Richard  C,  "Treatment  in  Social  Case 
Work  and  the  Need  of  Criteria  and  of  Tests  of  its 
Success  or  Failure  (Presidential  Address),"  in 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work.     1931. 


trations  in  1933-1934,  these  societies— the 
strongholds  of  family  case  work — were  in  a 
position  to  readjust  their  processes  on  a  basis 
in  which  normal  social  case  work  might 
have  more  of  a  part.  See  Family  Welfare 
Work. 

Training 

Training  for  social  case  work  was  formerly 
conducted  chiefly  by  apprenticeship  in  the 
individual  agency.  In  recent  years  the  em- 
phasis on  standards  of  educational  prepara- 
tion and  formal  training  for  all  social  work 
has  led  an  increasing  number  of  agencies  to 
reduce  or  abandon  apprenticeship  training 
in  favor  of  the  professional  training  provided 
by  schools  of  social  work,  through  which  the 
student  is  given  a  broad  foundation  of  knowl- 
edge, supplemented  by  supervised  "field  work" 
in  agencies  of  one  or  more  fields.  The  increased 
requirements  for  membership  in  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Social  Workers  which  be- 
came effective  July  1,  1933,  have  placed  an 
additional  premium  on  formal  education.  In- 
stitutes giving  short  courses  and  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  state  conferences  of 
social  work  or  organized  through  the  initia- 
tive of  individual  agencies  or  professional 
associations  have  attempted  to  supplement 
the  resources  for  elementary  and  interme- 
diate instruction  in  social  case  work,  and 
some  of  the  schools  of  social  work  have 
offered  advanced  courses  for  experienced  case 
workers.  See  Education  for  Social  Work. 
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SOCIAL  CENTERS.  See  Community  Cen- 
ters. 

"SOCIAL  GROUP  WORK."  This  con- 
venient designation  is  widely  accepted  to 
describe  one  of  the  major  divisions  of  social 
work,  comparable  to  social  case  work  and 
social  planning.1    It  is  conceived  of  as  sub- 

1  See  Social  Case  Work  and  Social  Planning. 
The  latter  designation  is  used  in  the  Social  Work 
Year  Book  in  place  of  the  term  "community  organi- 
zation," more  frequently  used. 


stantially  equivalent  to  the  field  occupied  by 
leisure-time  agencies.  Within  that  field  itself, 
however,  there  is  no  general  acceptance  of 
the  term,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  said  to 
have  established  itself  clearly  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  social  work — at  least  in  the  broad 
sense  in  which  it  is  popularly  used. 

By  social  workers  outside  the  leisure-time 
field  "social  group  work" — usually  abbre- 
viated to  "group  work"— is  generally  ac- 
cepted in  the  meaning  given  to  the  term  by 
Walter  M.  West  in  1929  in  his  Foreword  to 
The  Social  Worker  in  Group  Work  {infra  cit.), 
published  by  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers.1  It  was  there  made  to  in- 
clude all  agencies  which  have  "a  common 
function  of  dealing  with  individuals  in 
groups."  The  types  of  organizations  men- 
tioned were  settlements,  community  centers, 
school  centers,  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations,  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Asso- 
ciations, scouting  organizations,  and  play- 
ground and  recreation  systems.  On  the  other 
hand  many  leisure-time  agencies  seriously 
object  to  being  designated  as  forms  of  group 
work.  The  term,  they  contend,  is  not  de- 
scriptive, and  it  suggests  that  the  workers' 
attention  is  centered  upon  groups,  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  individual  members  of 
the  group  are  the  object  of  the  activities. 

Another  designation,  "character-building 
agencies,"   has   been   considerably   used   to 

1  Subsequent  indications  of  the  acceptance  of 
this  definition  are  the  following: 

1.  The  censuses  of  social  workers  taken  by  the 
New  York  City  and  Massachusetts  Chapters  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  in 
1929  and  1932.  In  each  of  these  enumerations  one 
of  the  classifications  used  for  social  workers  was 
"group  and  recreational  workers"  (New  York 
City)  and  "group  work"  (Boston). 

2.  The  classification  of  its  membership  made 
in  1932  by  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers.  "Group  workers"  was  used  as  one  of 
the  divisions  of  that  classification,  with  the  usual 
area  covered. 

3.  The  action  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  in  1934  in  establishing  Social  Group 
Work  as  one  of  the  four  new  Conference  sections. 
In  the  by-laws,  as  amended  to  make  effective  the 
specified  change,  the  area  covered  by  the  section 
on  Social  Action  was  explained.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary  to  define  the  area  of  the  section 
on  Social  Group  Work. 
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cover  the  several  types  of  work,  but  for  ob- 
vious reasons  it  has  not  proved  generally 
acceptable.  Seventeen  national  agencies, 
united  informally  for  the  purpose  of  exchang- 
ing information  and  studying  common  prob- 
lems, have  used  the  term  "education-recrea- 
tion" in  the  title  of  their  organization,  the 
National  Education-Recreation  Council,1  to 
describe  (a)  their  common  purpose— educa- 
tion in  the  broad  sense  of  self-development 
or  preparation  for  life,  and  (b)  one  of  the 
means  used — recreation,  also  broadly  con- 
ceived. When  a  proposal  was  made  a  few 
years  ago  to  change  the  title  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  "National  Group  Work  Council," 
the  suggestion  was  almost  unanimously  dis- 
approved. 

Within  the  leisure-time  field  the  workers  to 
whom  the  designation  "social  group  work" 
is  probably  most  acceptable  are  those  re- 
sponsible for  clubs  or  other  small  groups 
which  have  a  more  or  less  permanent  mem- 
bership in  relation  to  which  conscious  efforts 
are  made  to  use  the  processes  developed  in 
the  best  systems  of  progressive  education. 
At  the  present  time  it  does  not  seem  possible 
to  make  a  more  definite  statement  than  that. 
Almost  the  only  literature  specifically  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  is  written  from  the  stand- 
point of  workers  in  the  last-named  branch 
of  the  field. 

1  The  national  agencies  recorded  as  "meeting  in 
the  Council"  are  the  following: 

American  Association  for  Adult  Education 

American  Association  of  Museums 

American  Library  Association 

American  Museum  of  Arts 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Boys'  Clubs  of  America 

Camp  Fire  Girls 

Social  Service  Commission,  Federal  Council  of 
Churches 

Girl  Scouts 

Jewish  Welfare  Board 

Boy  Life  Bureau,  Knights  of  Columbus 

National  Board,  Y.  W.  C  A. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities 

National  Council,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

National  Education  Association 

National  Federation  of  Settlements 

National  Recreation  Association 

Recreation  Department,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion 
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SOCIAL  HYGIENE.1  In  most  countries  the 
term  social  hygiene  is  applied  to  the  general 
program  of  public  health.  In  the  United 
States  it  has  attained  widespread  acceptance 
as  a  designation  for  many  varying  activities 
related  to  sexual  problems  and  their  solution, 
such,  for  instance,  as  marriage,  divorce, 
illegitimacy,  prostitution,  the  venereal  dis- 
eases, and  sex  education.     Social  hygiene 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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seeks  to  promote  early  marriage,  to  develop 
sex  education  as  an  integral  part  of  all  educa- 
tion, to  eradicate  commercialized  prostitu- 
tion, to  do  away  with  syphilis  and  gonor- 
rhea, and  to  promote  environmental  condi- 
tions, vocations,  and  leisure-time  usages  and 
opportunities  which  tend  to  protect  youth 
and  to  foster  normal  family  life  and  relations. 

The  present  article  is  limited  to  the  educa- 
tional, promotional,  and  research  programs 
of  social  hygiene,  exclusive  of  venereal  dis- 
ease prevention  and  treatment  activities  by 
public  and  private  agencies.  For  these  see 
Venereal  Diseases. 

The  administration  of  established  social 
hygiene  programs  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
public  agencies— the  state  and  city  depart- 
ments of  health,  public  welfare,  police,  and 
education— but  usually  the  enlistment  of 
popular  support  for  advances  in  methods, 
additional  funds,  and  improved  legislation  is 
the  responsibility  of  voluntary  agencies.  In 
some  states  and  cities  public  departments 
are  carrying  on  promotional  and  popular 
educational  activities,  but  mainly  this  is  not 
so.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
makes  important  field  studies  of  the  prev- 
alence of  venereal  disease,  and  publishes 
monthly  bulletins  summarizing  advances  in 
social  and  medical  treatment.  Many  state 
health  departments  give  advisory  service  to 
physicians,  particularly  in  rural  communi- 
ties, and  some  furnish  drugs  for  the  treat- 
ment of  indigent  cases.  City  health  depart- 
ments furnish  clinic  facilities  for  the  venereal 
diseases. 

Educational  Activities 

Educational  work  in  the  field  of  social 
hygiene  includes  organized  efforts  for  the 
inclusion  of  appropriate  material  in  recog- 
nized curricular  programs,  projects  for  the 
better  equipment  of  physicians,  social  work- 
ers, nurses,  teachers,  and  other  professional 
workers  whose  practice  involves  dealing  with 
social  hygiene  problems,  and  popular  efforts 
directed  toward  securing  an  informed  public 
which  will  support  and  use  social  hygiene 
measures.  Methods  and  materials  include 
conferences,  institutes,  lectures,  radio  broad- 


casts, motion  pictures,  poster  and  graphic 
exhibits,  demonstration  programs,  and  the 
distribution  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  re- 
ports. These  means  are  supplemented  by 
periodicals  such  as  the  Journal  of  Social 
Hygiene  and  bulletins  issued  by  state  and 
local  agencies. 

Teacher-training  institutions  have  been 
supplied  illustrative  texts  showing  just  how 
and  what  material  may  logically  be  inte- 
grated in  their  courses,  and  lecture  courses 
have  been  provided  for  the  guidance  of 
teachers.  Libraries  are  advised  regarding  the 
quality  of  books,  and  are  furnished  with  lists 
selected  by  experienced  committees.  Similar 
services  are  extended  to  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations, mothers'  clubs,  church  classes,  and 
other  strategic  groups.  Demonstration  pro- 
grams for  special  racial  groups  or  other 
cross-sections  of  the  population  having  a 
common  focus  are  proving  their  value.  Ex- 
amples are  lectures  and  publicity  materials 
in  foreign  tongues  for  the  use  of  foreign-born 
groups,  simplified  health  propaganda  for  the 
most  underprivileged  of  Negro  groups,  and 
special  industrial  campaigns  utilizing  pam- 
phlets and  lectures  for  workers  in  plants, 
stores,  and  other  places  of  employment. 

Concentrated  instruction  presented  by 
means  of  institutes  carries  special  training  to 
many  who  will  use  it.  The  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  has  conducted  institutes 
in  six  large  cities  in  which  training  is  given 
Negro  physicians  in  modern  diagnostic  and 
treatment  methods  for  dealing  with  venereal 
diseases;  the  District  of  Columbia  Social 
Hygiene  Society  recently  presented  an  eight- 
hour  institute  for  social  workers  and  nurses; 
that  Society  and  others  have  carried  on 
similar  programs  for  religious  leaders,  teach- 
ers, and  the  staffs  of  public  agencies — par- 
ticularly the  case  workers  of  emergency  relief 
organizations  who  have  been  hastily  recruited 
and  are  therefore  not  thoroughly  grounded  in 
social  welfare  procedure  and  practice. 

A  recently  produced  motion  picture,  "Dam- 
aged Lives,"  represents  the  first  joint  action 
of  a  voluntary  social  hygiene  agency  and  a 
commercial  producer  for  presenting  a  propa- 
ganda motion  picture  to  the  public  on  a 
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commercial  basis.  Censorship  difficulties 
have  arisen  in  some  states,  and  in  fact  many 
social  hygienists  doubt  the  value  of  this  or 
any  picture  which  incites  fear  through  show- 
ing in  a  "chamber  of  horrors"  the  results  of 
non-treated  or  maltreated  disease.  The  ex- 
periment, however,  is  attracting  widespread 
attention  and  study  by  health  administrators 
and  teachers. 

Recent  progress  in  general  sex  education 
of  the  comprehensive  social  type  is  evidenced 
by  the  growth  of  pre-marital  and  family 
consultation  services,  by  the  more  general 
acceptance  of  responsibility  for  sex  education 
on  the  part  of  educators,  religious  leaders, 
and  parents,  and  by  the  increase  in  normal 
consideration  and  discussion  of  sex  problems 
in  the  press,  magazines,  and  public  forums. 
Nevertheless  there  still  remains  a  broad 
publicity  taboo  on  the  venereal  diseases,  and 
but  few  newspapers,  radio  stations,  and 
educators  will  mention  them  in  their  pub- 
lished or  broadcast  statements. 

In  June,  1934,  upward  of  three  hundred 
school,  church,  and  social  work  represen- 
tatives met  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  to  discuss  social  hygiene  educa- 
tional progress.  They  noted  a  constant 
increase  in  family-life  guidance  services,  most 
of  them  being  informal  in  character.  Leaders 
in  increasing  numbers  are  becoming  better 
qualified  to  aid  perplexed  marital  partners  in 
avoiding  or  surmounting  pitfalls  due  to  eco- 
nomic, recreational,  sexual,  religious,  or  other 
maladjustments.  See  Family  Counsel. 
More  and  better  courses  on  the  family  are 
also  being  presented  in  universities  and 
other  educational  institutions. 

Progressive  educators  have  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  sex  education  as  part  of  the 
general  program  of  education  and  character 
training  in  their  institutions,  and  are  apply- 
ing to  that  task  the  principles  which  the 
social  hygiene  movement  has  demonstrated 
to  be  practicable.  Extension  courses  for 
teacher-training  and  parent-training  are  now 
well  established  in  schools  and  colleges  in 
several  states  and  many  cities.  Local  social 
hygiene  executives  are  serving  as  faculty 
members  or  special  lecturers  in  the  schools 


and  colleges  of  their  communities.  In  some 
instances  they  are  giving  special  courses  for 
practicing  teachers  who  received  their  train- 
ing in  earlier  years  when  there  was  no  social 
hygiene  in  their  curricula. 

As  the  number  of  trained  teachers  in- 
creases, their  influence  is  seen  in  the  system- 
atic inclusion  of  sex  education  in  the  subjects 
they  are  assigned  to  teach.  Thus  the  signifi- 
cant advances  have  been  made  not  in  special, 
isolated  courses  labeled  "sex  education"  or 
"social  hygiene,"  but  in  the  introduction  of 
the  logical  content  in  a  variety  of  courses, 
including  biology,  nature  study,  history, 
home  economics,  and  literature. 

The  church  and  its  affiliated  bodies  are 
actively  participating  in  programs  for  equip- 
ping young  people  with  an  understanding  of 
sex,  and  with  an  appreciation  of  conduct 
adapted  to  their  best  interests  and  those  of 
their  children.  Local  social  hygiene  societies 
have  co-operated  with  church  federations 
and  with  individual  churches  in  organizing 
conferences  on  the  subject  for  both  the  clergy 
and  teachers,  and  for  the  young  people  them- 
selves. Through  this  co-operation  churches 
as  well  as  educators  and  social  work  leaders 
have  aroused  their  members  more  success- 
fully to  a  realization  that  this  affirmative 
side  of  social  hygiene  is  even  more  important 
than  programs  against  commercialized  pros- 
titution, sex  delinquency,  and  the  venereal 
diseases. 

Research  and  Promotional  Activities 

Numerous  studies  in  relation  to  the  field 
and  its  problems  are  made  by  both  national 
and  local  agencies  for  social  hygiene.  Surveys 
in  a  given  community  are  conducted  usually 
as  joint  projects  involving  the  use  of  national 
and  local  resources.  Emergent  community 
problems  are  often  studied  by  the  local 
agency  as  part  of  its  general  program.  In 
either  case  the  resulting  data  are  made  avail- 
able to  all  groups  having  a  reasonable  use  for 
them.  Research  efforts  cover  a  wide  range  of 
subjects   among   which   are   the   following: 

(a)  the  prevalence  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea, 
and  facilities  for  their  prevention  and  control; 

(b)  charlatans  and  illegal  practitioners;   (c) 
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community  conditions  in  relation  to  com- 
mercialized prostitution;  (d)  sex  delinquency; 
(e)  the  facilities  offered  for  training  for  mar- 
riage and  parenthood;  (f)  the  trends  in 
legislation  and  methods  in  use  for  dealing 
with  obscene  literature,  plays,  and  motion 
pictures.  An  important  study  of  a  still 
different  type,  made  in  Minneapolis  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  the  Women's 
Co-operative  Alliance  and  published  in  1931, 
related  to  the  value  of  home  visits  as  a 
method  of  parental  sex  education.  Two  other 
recent  studies  of  significance,  conducted  by 
local  agencies,  were  the  investigation  in  1933 
of  the  cost  of  venereal  disease  in  St.  Louis 
by  the  Missouri  Social  Hygiene  Society,  and 
a  study  of  school  exclusions  for  gonorrheal 
infections  in  Washington,  D.  C,  made  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Social  Hygiene  Society 
and  the  federal  Children's  Bureau. 

General  aspects  of  the  social  hygiene  pro- 
gram were  included  in  surveys  made  in 
Washington  (1930),  and  in  New  Orleans  and 
San  Francisco  (1931).  These  supplement  a 
series  of  such  general  studies  made  earlier 
by  the  national  association  in^  many  of  the 
nation's  large  cities.  Each  of  the  recent 
surveys  has  included  a  special  study  of 
quackery  and  "drug  store  treatment"  of  the 
venereal  diseases.  Disclosures  resulting  from 
these  studies  play  an  important  part  in  the 
reduction  of  quack  treatment  in  this  field. 

Promotional  activities  are  of  four  types: 
for  increased  and  more  effective  methods  of 
sex  education;  for  the  establishment  of  better 
facilities  and  higher  standards  in  treating 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea;  for  the  enforcement 
of  laws  against  commercialized  prostitution; 
and  for  obtaining,  by  legislation  or  otherwise, 
the  facilities  needed  for  improving  environ- 
ment and  protecting  youth.  These  activities, 
as  already  indicated,  are  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  private  agencies. 

Results  of  the  Depression 

In  some  instances  the  facilities  of  venereal 
disease  clinics  have  been  increased  during 
the  depression,  largely  because  economic  con- 
ditions have  forced  more  infected  persons  to 
seek  free  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  lack 


of  funds  has  compelled  many  clinics  to 
operate  without  sufficient  drugs,  personnel, 
and  equipment.  In  general  police  and  educa- 
tion departments  have  reduced  their  efforts 
in  the  social  hygiene  field  because  of  reduced 
budgets  and  personnel. 

Out  of  about  sixty  state  and  local  social 
hygiene  societies  and  committees  seven  are 
at  present  wholly  inactive  and  another  twenty 
or  more  are  operating  on  part  time.  Many 
projects  are  promoted  through  co-operation 
with  other  agencies  in  the  educational,  health, 
religious,  and  social  welfare  fields.  These 
co-operative  projects  are  set  up  nationally  by 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  and 
the  major  national  welfare  agencies,  while 
the  local  social  hygiene  societies  unite  with 
the  corresponding  local  groups— church  fed- 
erations, medical  societies,  parent-teacher 
associations,  civic  clubs,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  many  others  having  an  interest  in 
one  or  more  aspects  of  the  program.  The 
following  instances  of  recent  local  co-opera- 
tion are  typical:  with  the  medical  society  to 
secure  improved  data  and  facilities  in  the 
venereal  disease  field;  with  the  parent-teacher 
associations  to  secure  inclusion  of  sex  educa- 
tion in  schools;  with  the  league  of  women 
voters  to  abolish  "taxi-dance  halls";  with 
juvenile  protective  agencies  to  obtain  a  better 
"illegitimacy"  law.  Some  effective  national 
co-operation  in  relation  to  educational  pub- 
licity has  been  established  with  several  com- 
mercial organizations,  such  as  the  Metropoli- 
tan and  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance 
Companies.  The  latter  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  control  of  syphilis. 


Training  Requirements  and  Opportunities 

Social  hygiene  activities  provide  a  variety 
of  opportunities  to  those  electing  to  work  in 
this  field,  and  require  an  equally  varied 
training.  Professional  classifications  include 
executives  of  social  hygiene  societies,  health 
department  officials,  nurses,  social  workers, 
clinic  and  hospital  workers,  policewomen, 
probation  officers,  recreation  leaders,  teach- 
ers (in  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  high 
schools),  lecturers  and  discussion  leaders  for 
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parent-education,  ministerial,  and  other  study 
groups,  family-consultation  service  workers, 
community  organization  directors,  and  nu- 
merous other  vocations. 

Much  of  the  needed  training  can  be  ob- 
tained in  existing  courses  in  universities, 
schools  of  social  work,  normal  schools,  and 
other  educational  institutions.  Special  courses 
and  institutes  are  provided  at  Columbia 
University,  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Washington  University,  and  Howard  and 
other  outstanding  Negro  universities.  Sup- 
plementing these  are  courses  and  training 
institutes  provided  by  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  and  some  local  societies. 
Social  hygiene  training  for  church  groups 
and  boards  has  been  advanced  by  a  series  of 
conferences  and  institutes  in  which  local 
church  federations  and  social  hygiene  socie- 
ties have  co-operated.  Training  for  public 
health  nurses  has  developed  through  field 
institutes  conducted  by  national  and  local 
social  hygiene  societies  and  nursing  agencies. 
Some  local  social  hygiene  societies  have  ar- 
ranged special  courses  for  social  case  workers, 
particularly  those  in  emergency  relief  organi- 
zations. 
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SOCIAL  INSURANCE.  This  term  is  in- 
creasingly used  as  a  convenient  comprehen- 
sive designation  to  describe  all  systems  es- 
tablished by  government  for  the  protection 
of  its  citizens  against  the  most  common  haz- 
ards of  life.  Those  which  have  received  chief 
attention  from  social  workers  are  industrial 
injuries  (including  accidents  and  disease), 
old  age,  unemployment,  and  more  recently 
sickness,  including  maternity.  To  meet  these 
hazards  several  quite  different  systems  are 
in  operation  or  proposed.  See  Compulsory 
Health  Insurance,  Industrial  Injuries, 
Old  Age  Assistance,  and  Unemployment 
Insurance. 

Controversy  exists  as  to  which  system  will 
combine  assured  protection  with  the  greatest 
equity  to  beneficiaries,  employers,  and  tax- 
payers. There  is  also  controversy  over  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "social  insurance" — 
whether  it  may  properly  be  applied  to  sys- 
tems in  which  the  relief  element  enters  or  has 
an  important  part.  To  avoid  this  difficulty 
"social  security"  or  "economic  security" 
has  recently  been  used  by  certain  students 
of  the  subject  in  place  of  "social  insurance."1 

1  See  "Social  Insurance  and/or  Social  Security," 
pp.  537-540  in  the  Social  Service  Review.  Septem- 
ber, 1934. 
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SOCIAL  LEGISLATION1  is  a  process  vital 
to  both  public  and  private  social  work.  Pub- 
lic agencies  exist  by  virtue  of  statutory  en- 
actments, and  private  agencies  must  operate 
within  the  limits  of  whatever  control,  super- 
vision, or  regulation  may  be  set  up  by  law. 
The  legislation  may  be  federal,  state,  or 
municipal;  it  may  be  constitutional  or  statu- 
tory; the  laws  enacted  may  be  general,  spe- 
cial, or  local.  Although  social  agencies  are 
concerned  chiefly  with  state  legislation,  the 
development  of  federal  relief  and  the  current 
program  for  national  recovery  have  greatly 
increased  the  federal  enactments  which  affect 
welfare  work,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Types  of  Legislation 

Social  legislation  is  an  important  process  of 
social  planning,  one  of  the  major  divisions  of 
the  field  of  social  work.  See  Social  Plan- 
ning. Although  the  categories  overlap  to 
some  extent,  most  social  legislation  may  be 
classified  under  the  following  headings: 
(1)  Administrative  legislation  relating  to  the 
structure,  functions,  and  operation  of  public 
welfare  agencies  and  services.  Examples  are 
found  in  acts  establishing  state  departments 
of  welfare,  poor  relief  systems,  public  health 
agencies,  or  child  welfare  commissions.  Ad- 
ministrative laws  may  be  permissive— such 
as  those  concerning  mothers'  aid  or  county 
welfare,  which  may  apply  only  in  counties 
which  formally  accept  them— or  mandatory 
enactments.  (2)  Regulative  or  restrictive 
legislation.  This  may  define  policies— such  as 
those  relating  to  the  incorporation  or  licens- 
ing of  private  agencies,  or  to  marriage,  di- 
vorce, or  adoption  procedure— or,  on  a  more 
or  less  punitive  basis,  it  may  restrict  opera- 
tions like  the  employment  of  child  labor, 
public  dance  halls,  or  lotteries.  (3)  Protec- 
tive legislation  establishing  or  safeguarding 
certain  positive  rights  such  as  industrial 
safety  standards,  the  rights  of  children  born 
out  of  wedlock,  the  right  of  labor  groups  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively,  and  civil 
liberties.     (4)  Appropriative  legislation  for 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


the  maintenance  of  public  welfare  agencies 
or  services  or  for  subsidies  to  private  so- 
cieties. Closely  related  are  constitutional 
amendments  or  laws  authorizing  bond  issues 
for  welfare  purposes. 

Legislative  Activities  and  Procedures 

The  activities  of  welfare  agencies  in  refer- 
ence to  legislation  may  include:  co-opera- 
tive discussion  or  formulation  of  legislative 
objectives;  following  the  progress  of  bills — 
either  all  bills  or  those  of  specified  types — 
and  giving  information  concerning  them,  on 
request  or  through  published  bulletins;  pub- 
lishing summaries  of  laws  enacted  at  a  given 
session  or  of  all  laws  in  force  on  a  given  sub- 
ject; and  participation  in  the  promotion  of 
legislation.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  certain 
of  these  activities  see  Social  Legislation 
in  the  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933.  For  a 
field  in  which  legislative  activities  constitute 
the  major  part  of  the  program  see  Labor 
Legislation. 

Agencies  participating  in  furthering  social 
legislation  may  merely  give  incidental  ap- 
proval and  support  to  bills  proposed  by  other 
groups  or  agencies,  or  they  may  actively 
sponsor  and  promote  desired  bills  or  oppose 
objectionable  ones,  doing  so  single-handed 
or  through  organized  legislative  campaigns. 
Where  a  social  agency  initiates  and  sponsors 
a  bill,  any  or  all  of  the  following  steps  may  be 
taken:  securing  facts  as  to  the  problem— by 
merely  assembling  available  factual  material 
or  by  undertaking  first-hand  research ;  decid- 
ing on  the  substance  of  the  desired  measure 
or  securing  agreement  concerning  it  by  co- 
operating agencies;  drafting  the  bill;  plan- 
ning the  educational  and  legislative  program; 
carrying  out  educational  efforts  through  an 
organized  campaign  or  otherwise;  selecting 
and  securing  a  legislator  to  sponsor  or  intro- 
duce the  bill;  arranging  for  legislative  com- 
mittee hearings  and  participating  in  them; 
and  following  the  measure  through  the  vari- 
ous stages  until  its  passage  or  defeat  in  the 
legislative  body  and  its  approval  or  veto  by 
the  chief  executive. 

Legislative  campaigns  involve  two  main 
elements— the  education  of  legislators  and 
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their  constituents,  and  political  action.  Some 
of  the  steps  which  may  be  necessary  in  a  well- 
organized,  state-wide  campaign  are  the  fol- 
lowing: adoption  of  a  plan  of  campaign  em- 
bodying the  objective,  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion, methods  to  be  used,  budget,  and  the  time 
schedule;  organization  of  the  campaign,  with 
state-wide  leadership  and  county  or  commu- 
nity committees  to  operate  in  their  respec- 
tive areas;  preparation  of  campaign  literature 
— fact  manuals  and  manuals  of  campaign 
methods,  popular  leaflets,  and  so  forth;  prep- 
aration of  newspaper  publicity;  organization 
and  operation  of  a  speaker's  bureau;  stimu- 
lation of  personal  appeals  to  legislators — 
particularly  by  their  constituents— through 
interviews,  telegrams,  or  letters;  securing 
the  endorsement  of  state-wide  or  local  agen- 
cies; and  use  of  lobbying  and  other  forms 
of  legislative  strategy. 

In  a  time  when  most  social  work  is  being 
carried  on  under  governmental  auspices  and 
when  drastic  reconstruction  in  the  public 
welfare  field  seems  imminent,  social  legisla- 
tion takes  on  a  new  importance,  and  those 
who  participate  in  it  assume  a  large  share 
of  responsibility  for  shaping  the  social  work 
of  the  future. 
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SOCIAL  PLANNING.*  The  term  "social 
planning"  is  used  in  this  article  to  describe 
the  organized  planning  and  promotion  of 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


welfare  programs.  Such  planning  may  be 
undertaken  on  a  community,  state,  or  na- 
tional basis;  it  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
field  of  social  work  as  a  whole  or  to  some 
such  part  of  it  as  family  welfare,  child  wel- 
fare, public  health,  or  recreation. 

Social  planning  embodies  the  idea  of 
"mastery  instead  of  drift";  it  implies  a 
recognized  responsibility  by  organized  groups 
for  the  welfare  of  all  who  are  within  their 
areas.  At  its  best  it  denotes  a  unified,  inte- 
grated, and  comprehensive  plan  of  develop- 
ment for  the  promotion  of  social  well-being, 
in  contrast  to  sporadic  and  unrelated  efforts 
to  deal  with  specific  maladjustments  which 
happen  to  attract  attention. 

Like  social  case  work  and  group  work — 
two  other  major  divisions  of  the  social  work 
field — social  planning  is  a  process,  and  is 
also  the  field  in  which  the  process  is  em- 
ployed. As  distinguished  from  case  work  and 
group  work  processes,  which  are  directed 
toward  the  welfare  of  individuals  through  the 
techniques  of  individualization  and  group 
action,  social  planning  is  directed  toward 
social  programs.  Once  these  are  set  up, 
through  voluntary  action  or  legal  enactment, 
case  work  and  group  work  processes  are  fre- 
quently necessary  for  their  operation.  Social 
planning  deals  with  social  agencies  or  with 
the  general  public— in  whole  or  in  part— and 
through  them  promotes  welfare  programs  for 
the  benefit  of  clients  or  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. Case  work  and  group  work  deal  di- 
rectly with  clients. 

The  processes  here  described  are  sometimes 
called  "community  organization,"  but  the 
term  "social  planning"  seems  preferable. 
"Community  organization"  implies  that  the 
activity  is  local  in  scope,  whereas  "social 
planning"  is  applicable  equally  to  local, 
state-wide,  or  nation-wide  programs.  See 
Community  Organization. 

Processes  of  Social  Planning 

The  major  processes  of  social  planning  are 
summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs.1 

1.  Fact-finding  activities  directed  toward 
securing  an  adequate  basis  for  sound  plan- 

1  Cf.  Persons,  infra  cit. 
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ning  and  action.  Typical  parts  of  this  process 
are  the  activities  of  social  research  bureaus, 
the  collection  of  social  statistics,  the  making 
of  surveys  and  studies  of  social  work,  and 
preparing  compilations  of  welfare  informa- 
tion in  the  form  of  social  work  directories  and 
handbooks. 

2.  The  development  of  teamwork  among 
welfare  agencies,  including  stimulation  of 
group  thinking  and  joint  planning;  co- 
ordination of  effort  through  such  co-opera- 
tive machinery  as  social  service  exchanges, 
joint  intake  bureaus,  and  committees  on 
problem  cases;  and  efforts  to  gain  the  ad- 
vantages of  concerted  action  in  emergencies 
in  relation  to  broad  policies  of  public  welfare 
and  in  the  every-day  conduct  of  welfare 
services. 

3.  The  improvement  of  standards  of  wel- 
fare organizations.  This  relates  to  activities 
designed  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  indi- 
vidual agencies  through  increasing  economy 
and  efficiency  of  operation,  and  through  de- 
veloping better  methods  of  work  in  the  areas 
of  service,  administration,  or  promotion.  Im- 
provement in  standards  may  come  through 
the  voluntary  action  of  groups  of  agencies  as 
the  result  of  joint  study,  group  thinking,  and 
conference  in  formulating  standards  by  the 
group  for  its  own  guidance;  through  the  au- 
thoritative promulgation  of  minimum  stand- 
ards, as  by  a  state  welfare  department  or  a 
religious  authority;  through  educational  ac- 
tivities designed  to  promote  acceptance  of 
higher  standards;  or  through  consultation, 
advice,  assistance,  and  field  service  for  indi- 
vidual agencies,  communities,  or  other  units. 

This  last  type  of  service  to  agencies  and 
communities  bears  some  analogy  to  the 
methods  of  social  case  work  with  families 
and  individuals,  since  both  services  involve 
understanding  the  situation  and  problem  of 
the  person  or  group  served,  developing  with 
the  client — a  person,  family,  or  agency — a 
plan  of  treatment  adapted  to  the  specific 
needs,  and  mobilizing  both  inner  and  ex- 
ternal resources  in  furthering  this  plan.  While 
this  type  of  service  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant forms  of  social-planning  activity,  and 
much   valuable  experience  in   it   has   been 


gained  by  councils,  state  departments  of 
welfare,  national  agencies,  and  other  groups, 
there  is  an  almost  complete  lack  of  literature 
on  the  subject  or  of  any  formal  definition  of 
its  methods  and  techniques. 

4.  Changes  in  the  pattern  of  social  work  in 
the  community,  state,  or  other  area.  This 
concerns  particularly  the  fitting  of  welfare 
resources  to  welfare  needs,  developing  of 
needed  new  services  and  agencies,  and  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  changing  conditions  through 
extensions,  modifications  of  programs,  merg- 
ers, and  eliminations  of  existing  welfare  agen- 
cies. Related  to  this  aspect  of  social  planning 
are  attempts  to  develop  a  "priority  scale  for 
social  work"  and  to  determine  how  decreased 
funds  can  best  be  budgeted  in  a  period  of 
financial  pressure,  and  which  agencies  or 
services  are  least  essential  and  can  best  be 
eliminated  or  reduced. 

5.  Social  education.  This  has  two  distinct 
aspects,  with  different  purposes  but  with 
common  methods  and  techniques.  The  first 
may  be  called  "education  for  better  living." 
This  is  education  of  the  public  or  certain 
selected  groups  (preschool  children,  parents, 
and  so  forth)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
better  conditions  of  individual  or  collective 
life.  Examples  are  found  in  health  education, 
parent  education,  safety  education,  and  edu- 
cation to  promote  better  race  or  group  rela- 
tions. In  these  activities  social  work  usually 
unites  with  public  health  and  preventive 
medicine,  elementary  education,  adult  educa- 
tion, industrial  organization,  and  other  re- 
lated fields. 

The  second  type  of  social  education  is  the 
development  of  public  understanding  of  so- 
cial needs,  resources,  methods,  and  stand- 
ards. This  interpreting  of  social  work,  espe- 
cially through  joint  programs  of  education 
and  publicity,  may  be  sponsored  by  a  single 
agency  or  by  several  together.  When  it 
attempts  to  develop  sound  public  under- 
standing as  contrasted  with  producing  a 
mere  emotional  response,  and  when  it  is  an 
interpretative  program,  planned  for  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time  and  perhaps  using  various 
media,  social  publicity  becomes  something 
more  than  a  promotional  adjunct  to  the 
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sponsoring  agency  or  agencies.    See  Social 
Work  Publicity. 

6.  Development  of  financial  support  for 
social  work  through  public  appropriations 
from  tax  funds,  voluntary  contributions,  and 
bequests.  Money-raising  activities,  like  pub- 
licity, may  be  merely  promotional  and  thus 
possess  little  of  the  nature  of  social  planning. 
On  the  other  hand  comprehensive  studies  of 
the  sources  of  financial  support  and  of  the 
methods  of  developing  it,  joint  financing 
with  its  usual  corollaries  of  budgeting  and 
joint  campaigning,  and  efforts  to  develop 
programs  for  financing  public  social  work — 
these  are  all  clearly  forms  of  social  planning. 
See  Financing  Private  Social  Work. 

7.  Social  legislation.  This  establishes  and 
modifies  the  legal  pattern  in  accordance  with 
which  welfare  agencies  must  operate.  Be- 
cause the  subject  deserves  somewhat  more 
detailed  treatment  it  is  considered  in  a  sepa- 
rate article.   See  Social  Legislation. 

Social  Planning  as  a  Field 

Social  planning  is  the  sole  or  primary 
function  of  some  agencies;  with  others  it  is 
incidental  to  some  related  program  of  service. 
Both  public  and  private  agencies  engage  in 
social  planning  and  they  may  operate  in 
local,  state,  national,  or  other  areas.  Though 
the  city,  town,  township,  or  county  is  the 
usual  local  unit,  there  are  examples  in  some 
large  cities  of  "community  councils"  and 
other  neighborhood  or  district  organizations. 
Councils  of  social  agencies  or  welfare  councils 
are  federations  of  welfare  agencies  for  pur- 
poses of  social  planning  on  a  community  or 
county  basis.  See  Councils  of  Social 
Agencies.  Health  councils,  or  federations  of 
health  agencies  in  a  community,  are  some- 
times separately  organized.  See  Health 
Councils  in  the  Social  Work  Year  Book, 
1933.  In  many  instances  community  chests 
recognize  social  planning  as  one  of  their 
primary  functions.  Any  chest  which  budgets 
its  funds  intelligently  is  automatically  con- 
cerned with  basic  social  planning,  for  decid- 
ing on  budgets  means  deciding  on  social 
programs.  Some  chests  exercise  their  plan- 
ning functions  through  councils  and  others 


act  directly.  The  chest  has  occupied  a 
unique  position  in  this  field  because  of  its 
power  to  assign  funds.  See  Community 
Chests. 

Among  other  local  organizations  which  in 
varying  degrees  share  in  social  planning 
within  their  areas  of  influence  are  the  follow- 
ing: community  or  private  foundations;  city 
or  county  public  welfare  agencies,  particu- 
larly those  operating  in  rural  areas;  agencies 
dealing  with  community-wide  problems  such 
as  housing,  child  labor,  and  social  hygiene; 
chapters  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  which  have  taken  an  in- 
creasing part  in  social  legislation  during  the 
past  three  years;  social  workers'  clubs,  which 
sometimes  serve  as  nuclei  for  the  develop- 
ment of  councils  of  social  agencies;  informal 
groups  of  social  work  executives;  and  civic 
organizations  which  are  interested  also  in 
social  work.  In  the  latter  group  are  included 
agencies,  both  public  and  private,  whose 
object  is  the  development  or  promotion  of 
city  planning  or  regional  planning  programs. 

In  the  realm  of  state-wide  organizations, 
progressive  and  well-organized  state  depart- 
ments of  welfare  tend  to  assume  a  large  share 
of  responsibility  and  leadership.  This  is  true 
also  of  specialized  departments  in  such  fields 
as  mental  hygiene  and  corrections.  The  state 
unemployment  relief  administrations,  which 
have  been  organized  since  1931  and  are  usu- 
ally distinct  from  the  permanent  state  welfare 
departments,  frequently  exercise  important 
social  planning  functions  in  the  fields  in  which 
they  operate.  The  importance  of  these  agen- 
cies is  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
often  highly  centralized  and  exercise  exten- 
sive legal  authority  as  well  as  the  power  of 
the  purse  over  local  units.  See  Public  Wel- 
fare, State  Agencies  and  Unemployment 
Relief. 

Child  welfare  commissions,  crime  commis- 
sions, poor  law  commissions,  and  other  tem- 
porary, officially-constituted  state  agencies 
frequently  render  important  service  in  this 
field,  both  in  the  analysis  of  laws  and  condi- 
tions and  in  the  formulation  or  revision 
of  legislation.  State  planning  boards,  re- 
cently organized  under  the  recovery  program, 
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have  interesting  possibilities  in  connection 
with  welfare  planning. 

Other  state-wide  agencies  include  citizens' 
welfare  organizations,  like  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association  of  New  York,  the  Public 
Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Ohio  Institute;  state-wide  organizations 
dealing  with  child  welfare,  public  health, 
mental  hygiene,  the  handicapped,  crippled 
children,  corrections,  birth  control,  and  other 
specialized  subjects;  occasional  councils  of 
state-wide  agencies;  state  conferences  of  so- 
cial work,  some  of  which  take  action  on 
legislative  questions  or  sponsor  other  pro- 
grams; and  civic  organizations  like  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  California. 

In  the  national  field  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  important  forces  for  education  and 
standard-development.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral regional  conferences  such  as  the  Southern 
Institute  for  Social  Work  Executives  (Blue 
Ridge  Conference),  Great  Lakes  Institute  for 
Social  Work  Executives,  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America  regional  conferences,  and  the 
intercity  and  regional  conferences  of  the 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America. 

The  work  of  national  agencies  usually  re- 
lates primarily  to  social  planning,  including 
research,  education,  and  standard-raising. 
These  agencies  are  frequently  among  the 
strongest  forces  for  program-making  in  their 
respective  fields.  In  the  national  field  there 
are  governmental  units,  such  as  the  United 
States  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration— which  is 
at  the  present  time  (November,  1934)  of 
supreme  importance  in  the  field  of  unem- 
ployment relief— foundations,  national  pri- 
vate welfare  agencies  in  various  fields,  and 
national  agencies  for  social  work  under  relig- 
ious auspices.  In  addition  are  two  groups  of 
affiliated  national  bodies — the  National  Social 
Work  Council  and  National  Health  Council. 

Results  of  the  Depression 

That  sweeping  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  field  of  social  planning  since  1929  is 
evident,  but  any  attempt  to  describe  or 
appraise  them  is  necessarily  to  some  degree 


impressionistic  and  subjective.  Obviously 
they  are  all  related  to  the  unprecedented 
volume  of  unemployment,  which  has  in  turn 
caused  an  almost  overwhelming  need  for 
relief.  The  assumption  of  most  of  this  relief 
load  by  governmental  bodies  has  led  to  a 
great  increase  of  local  and  state  public  wel- 
fare units.  In  the  past  social  planning  has 
been  regarded  as  primarily  a  function  of 
private  agencies,  public  agencies  being  usu- 
ally thought  of  as  limiting  themselves  in  a 
large  degree  to  administrative  tasks  in  which 
progressive  planning  had  little  part.  Today, 
however,  many  of  the  state  unemployment 
relief  administrations  have  undertaken  fact- 
finding activities  as  a  basis  for  social  program- 
making.  They  are  determining  social  policies, 
establishing  standards,  wrestling  with  prob- 
lems of  functions  and  interrelationships,  in- 
terpreting relief  needs  to  the  public,  to 
administrators,  and  to  legislators,  developing 
broad  programs  of  relief  financing,  and  seek- 
ing to  secure  appropriations  or  other  needed 
legislation. 

In  the  relief  field,  moreover— and  to  a 
degree  hitherto  unknown— leadership  in  so- 
cial planning  has  been  transferred  from  the 
local  community  to  the  state  and  particu- 
larly to  the  nation.  Vast  administrative 
powers,  which  carry  with  them  great  social- 
planning  responsibilities,  have  in  many  cases 
been  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  individual 
administrators,  federal  and  state.  The  ad- 
ministration of  mass  relief  programs  has  given 
emphasis  to  mass  approaches  through  legis- 
lation, official  regulations,  and  the  advocacy 
or  establishment  of  civil  service  merit  systems. 

By  certain  groups  there  has  been  an  insis- 
tence upon  the  need  for  greater  understand- 
ing by  social  workers  of  government  and 
taxation;  other  groups  have  discounted  the 
possibility  of  securing  results  of  fundamental 
importance  through  the  ordinary  channels 
of  government,  and  have  insisted  upon  the 
need  for  an  alliance  between  social  workers 
and  the  militant  labor  movement.  The  im- 
portance of  social  insurance  and  of  economic 
programs  designed  to  eliminate  and  prevent 
unemployment  have  been  stressed.  "Discus- 
sion clubs,"   composed  of  "rank  and  file" 
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workers  in  welfare  agencies,  and  "peti- 
tioners' groups"  within  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers— representing  in 
part  a  desire  for  a  better  means  of  self- 
expression  on  controversial  matters  of  policy 
and  standards— have  generally  emphasized 
the  need  for  fundamental  social-economic 
planning. 

In  the  field  of  private  social  work  it  has, 
of  course,  been  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
the  needed  funds  through  voluntary  contri- 
butions, and  to  maintain  social  services  on 
an  adequate  basis.  The  need  for  maximum 
effort  in  community  chest  campaigns  has  led 
to  the  development  of  an  annual  co-operative 
"national  mobilization."  Drastic  retrench- 
ment among  private  agencies  and  the  unpre- 
cedented growth  of  public  services  have 
stimulated  many  questions.  Can  private 
social  work  survive  at  all?  If  so,  on  how 
broad  a  scale?  What  should  be  its  functions 
and  what  its  relation  is  to  public  social  work? 
These  are  all  questions  which  social  planners 
must  answer. 

In  the  present  depression  days  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  revival  of  interest  in  community- 
wide  surveys  as  a  basis  for  community  plan- 
ning, and  a  desire  for  more  searching  ap- 
praisals of  social  programs  in  order  that  the 
limited  funds  available  may  be  assigned  to 
the  services  of  greatest  value.  In  contrast 
with  mass-planning  programs,  moreover,  is 
the  emphasis  now  being  placed  in  certain 
communities  upon  social  planning  for  neigh- 
borhoods or  local  communities,  as  exemplified 
in  the  "community  councils"  of  Pittsburgh. 
In  comparison  with  any  time  in  the  past 
there  appears  to  be  on  the  whole  a  much 
greater  general  awareness  of  the  need  for 
conscious  and  intelligent  social  planning  in 
both  public  and  private  efforts,  and  also  a 
greater  recognition  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween social  work  and  broader  programs  for 
the  establishment  of  economic  security. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  BUREAUS,  SOCIE- 
TIES, OR  LEAGUES.  See  Family  Wel- 
fare Work. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXCHANGES.     The 

social  service  exchange,  by  providing  a  cen- 
tral index  of  a  community's  social  case  rec- 
ords, makes  it  possible  for  each  participating 
social  agency,  in  dealing  with  its  clients,  to 
know  which  other  organizations  in  the  area 
covered  have  previously  been  in  touch  with 
them.  It  is  possible  then  to  communicate 
with  the  agencies  named  and  to  base  treat- 
ment on  more  complete  understanding  of 
each  client's  condition  and  needs.  Duplica- 
tion of  service  is  also  prevented,  or  may  be 
prevented,  and  social  work  funds  conserved. 

The  "Clearing"  Process 

Families  and  individuals  recorded  by  an 
exchange  are  reported  to  it  only  by  the  rec- 
ognized social  agencies  of  a  community,  and 
the  exchange  is  used  only  by  them.  The  in- 
dex contains  only  the  name  and  address  of 
each  recorded  family— with  certain  other 
identifying  information  such  as  the  names 
and  ages  of  the  children— names  of  agencies 
which  have  had  dealings  with  the  family,  and 
dates  of  such  contacts.  No  information  is 
included  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case  or  as  to 
the  treatment  given.  When  a  person  applies 
to  an  agency  for  service,  or  is  referred  to  it  by 
some  other  agency,  the  usual  practice  is  to 
telephone  or  write  to  the  exchange  in  order 
to  learn  if  the  family  is  known  to  other  agen- 
cies. If  the  reply  indicates  that  one  or  more 
agencies  are  already  in  touch  with  the  family 
the  inquiring  agency  communicates  with 
them  if  it  wishes  to  get  such  information  as 
they  are  able  to  supply.  Co-operative  plan- 
ning for  treatment  is  thus  made  possible.  It 
is  through  these  inquiries  by  participating 
agencies— or  the  "clearing"  of  cases,  as  it  is 
often  called— that  the  records  of  the  exchange 
are  built  up. 

Names  Used,  Areas  Served,  and  Auspices 

Exchanges  are  known  by  various  names  in 
different  places:   Joint  Registration  Bureau, 


Registration  Bureau,  Central  Clearing  House, 
Confidential  Exchange,  Central  Index,  or  So- 
cial Service  Index.  At  present  299  exchanges 
are  recorded  in  as  many  communities. 

Though  exchanges  are  very  largely  limited 
to  cities,  an  outstanding  recent  development 
has  been  the  extension  of  their  service  on  a 
county-wide  basis  and  even  on  a  state-wide 
basis.  Massachusetts  is  a  notable  example  of 
a  state-wide  system,  and  many  states  now 
furnish  examples  of  county-wide  develop- 
ments. The  Philadelphia  Social  Service  Ex- 
change has  extended  its  service  to  two  coun- 
ties in  the  adjacent  part  of  New  Jersey. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  exchanges  are 
under  the  auspices  of  councils  of  social  agen- 
cies or  community  chests,  but  some  are  main- 
tained by  family  welfare  societies,  public 
welfare  departments,  or  independently.  In 
smaller  cities  the  executive  of  the  council  of 
social  agencies  acts  frequently  as  the  execu- 
tive of  the  exchange. 

Other  Features 

Social  service  exchanges  are  used  by  agen- 
cies engaged  in  any  type  of  social  work. 
About  half  of  them  are  family  welfare  and  re- 
lief societies,  but  among  the  others  are  pub- 
lic health  and  nursing  organizations,  child 
welfare  societies,  medical  social  service  de- 
partments, probation  departments,  schools, 
social  settlements,  and  churches.  When  ex- 
changes were  first  organized— over  fifty  years 
ago— the  clearing  of  names  was  almost  en- 
tirely for  the  detection  of  duplication  in  re- 
lief-giving and  the  identification  of  rounders 
and  fakers.  With  the  development  of  social 
diagnosis  and  treatment  in  modern  case  work 
the  more  constructive  purpose  of  the  present- 
day  exchange  gradually  evolved.  It  then 
became  an  instrument  for  co-operative  plan- 
ning in  case  treatment. 

Where  exchanges  are  under  the  auspices  of 
community  chests  or  of  councils  of  social 
agencies  in  community  chest  cities,  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance  is  usually  carried  by  a 
community  fund.  In  most  other  cases  the 
agencies  using  the  service  meet  the  budget  on 
a  measured  cost  basis.     Increasingly  public 
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funds  are  being  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  ser- 
vice for  public  cases.  This  is  both  legal  and 
necessary. 

There  is  widespread  opinion,  expressed  as 
a  result  of  a  recent  inquiry,  that  to  insure  the 
neutrality  and  effectiveness  of  the  exchange 
as  a  community  tool  all  users  should  have  a 
voice  in  its  control.  A  committee  of  a  council 
of  social  agencies  is  in  itself  representative. 
Whatever  the  auspices,  however,  provision  is 
usually  made  for  some  form  of  co-operative 
control.  This  is  sometimes  a  committee  rep- 
resenting the  users  even  though  one  agency 
furnishes  the  support. 

In  order  that  the  purpose  of  an  exchange 
may  be  properly  interpreted  to  the  agencies 
of  a  community,  the  person  in  charge  needs 
theoretical  and  practical  training  in  case 
work  and  social  planning,  and  also,  if  pos- 
sible, in  research  and  social  statistics. 

In  1925  Community  Chests  and  Councils, 
Inc.,  assumed  responsibility  for  a  committee 
which  had  been  previously  organized  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  exchanges  in  relation 
to  standards  and  new  developments. 

Results  of  the  Depression 

With  the  extensive  relief  programs  of  the 
depression  period,  exchanges  have  increased 
rapidly  in  number  and  in  the  amount  of  ser- 
vice rendered.  The  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  bewildered  transient  persons  and  fami- 
lies and  the  establishment  by  the  federal 
government  of  a  nation-wide  program  for 
their  care  and  rehabilitation  have  stimulated 
the  development  of  special  intercity  clearing 
services  for  the  protection  of  such  persons 
and  for  the  economical  use  of  public  funds.  In 
some  cities  registration  bureaus  for  the  home- 
less have  been  organized;  these  work  closely 
with  the  exchanges.  In  other  places,  notably 
in  Massachusetts,  all  homeless  and  transient 
cases  have  been  cleared  through  the  exchange 
itself,  with  no  change  in  set-up  and  with  no 
distinction  from  the  other  cases.  Excellent 
results  have  been  reported. 

The  social  service  exchange  has  become  an 
accepted  and  standardized  tool  in  social  work 
for  preventing  duplication  of  service  and  im- 


proving its  quality.  It  has  been  provided  for, 
both  legally  and  practically,  in  the  recent 
development  of  emergency  relief  programs, 
and  many  adjustments  have  been  made  to 
adapt  it  to  new  conditions.  Through  in- 
creased use  of  the  exchange  a  large  number  of 
people,  engaged  for  the  first  time  in  social 
work,  have  been  made  aware  of  the  many 
social  services  rendered  in  their  communities 
in  addition  to  the  giving  of  relief. 
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SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS.  Because  the 
settlement  is  more  a  "way  of  life"  than  a 
program  of  activities  it  is  not  easily  defined 
in  words.  Primarily  it  is  a  group  of  people 
resident  in  a  neighborhood  where  community 
needs  are  obvious,  discovering  and  develop- 
ing— in  local  or  wider  spheres — opportuni- 
ties and  resources  which  may  lead  toward 
higher  standards  of  living,  broader  cultural 
interests,  social  justice,  and  education  for  a 
better  day.  Through  day  by  day  neighborly 
contacts  with  individuals  or  groups  there  has 
developed  a  settlement  approach  to  many 
problems  of  community  life,  which  has  found 
expression  in  a  changing  and  evolutionary 
program  of  work,  and  in  interpretation,  ex- 
perimentation, and  social  action. 

The  independence  of  the  settlement,  and 
its  closeness  to  family  and  individual  life, 
make  it  sensitive  to  problems  and  needs  as 
they  develop,  and  allow  a  rare  flexibility  of 
activities  which  can  be  shaped  to  meet  emer- 
gency situations  or  changing  neighborhood 
or  economic  conditions.  The  settlement 
reaches  out  beyond  its  neighborhood,  inter- 
preting to  a  wider  group  its  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  which  affect  the  city 
as  a  whole. 

Types  and  Number  of  Settlements 

The  settlement  idea  originated  in  1884 
when  Oxford  students  under  the  guidance  of 
Samuel  A.  Barnett,  vicar  of  St.  Judes,  a 
parish  in  East  London,  endeavored  to  learn 
of  economic  and  political  conditions  through 
acquaintance  with  working  people.  Although 
the  impulse  and  initiative  were  thus  closely 
allied  with  university  and  church,  the  words 
over  the  fireplace  in  Toynbee  Hall,  "No 
propaganda  but  good  will,"  have  always  mo- 
tivated the  typical  settlements.  They  have 
developed  a  broad  non-sectarian  service  in 
many  communities  throughout  this  country. 
A  second  group  of  houses  has  received  in- 
itiative and  major  support  from  religious  de- 
nominations. When  such  houses  carry  on  a 
non-sectarian  work  and  are  able  to  create 
their  own  independent  policies,  they  are  ac- 
cepted as  members  in  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Settlements.   In  contrast  to  these  two 


groups  are  certain  neighborhood  centers,  con- 
nected with  city  denominational  programs, 
which  carry  on  religious  propaganda  as  part 
of  their  activities.  Although  these  houses  are 
often  called  settlements  they  classify  rather 
with  the  church  mission  group.  A  disinter- 
ested community  work  of  a  general  nature 
cannot  be  rendered  by  them. 

The  National  Federation  of  Settlements 
and  city  federations  in  all  the  larger  cities  co- 
ordinate settlement  efforts  in  relation  to  com- 
munity problems  and  serve  as  conference 
media  for  discussion  of  program  and  adminis- 
tration problems.  The  National  Federation 
has  158  settlement  members  and  48  addi- 
tional houses  which  are  affiliated  through  the 
individual  membership  of  staff  workers — a 
total  of  206  centers  scattered  from  coast  to 
coast,  both  north  and  south.  The  majority 
are  in  the  east  or  middle  west.  A  survey 
made  in  1930  covered  160  of  these  houses, 
connected  with  which  there  were  1,500  staff 
members  and  7,500  volunteers.  In  a  study  of 
activities  made  in  the  same  year  136  houses 
reported  an  enrolment  of  153,268  people  in 
3,518  clubs  and  6,192  organized  classes. 
With  the  clinics,  libraries,  playgrounds,  and 
general  activities  included,  it  was  shown  that 
these  centers  reached  973,418  people,  80  per 
cent  of  whom  were  under  18  years  of  age; 
20  per  cent  were  seniors  and  adults.1 

Buildings  and  Personnel 

Settlements  are  housed  either  in  buildings 
built  for  the  purpose,  or  in  remodelled  dwell- 
ings of  the  neighborhood.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  in  industrial  city  centers  and 
mainly  in  areas  of  foreign  background.  Some, 
however,  are  in  American  communities,  min- 
ing towns,  or  even  rural  areas. 

In  a  great  majority  of  settlements  most  of 
the  staff  workers  and  often  a  group  of  volun- 
teers live  in  the  settlement  house.  The  home- 
like atmosphere,  close  affiliation  with  the 
neighborhood,  and  possibility  of  a  more  in- 
tegrated work  seem  to  many  to  be  essential 
parts  of  settlement  service.  In  a  smaller 
number  of  houses  residence  facilities  are  not 
provided,  and  a  few  staff  workers  feel  they 
1  See  Morton,  infra  cit. 
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are  unnecessary.  In  some  instances  residents 
find  their  own  living  quarters  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Staff  members  assume  responsibility  for 
specific  phases  of  the  work,  and  are  increas- 
ingly required  to  have  a  background  of  pro- 
fessional training  for  group  work,  or  for  some 
specialized  skill.  Part-time  workers  are  often 
students  in  professional  fields  desiring  ex- 
perience, or  are  skilled  teachers  whose  full 
time  is  not  needed.  Volunteers,  resident  or 
non-resident,  are  recruited  from  board  mem- 
bers, the  neighborhood,  and  the  community 
at  large.  During  the  past  two  or  three  years 
greatly  increased  attendance  has  been  made 
possible  and  the  program  of  work  enriched 
by  additional  workers  supplied  by  the  emer- 
gency education  and  workers'  education  pro- 
grams of  the  FERA  in  co-operation  with  the 
federal  and  state  educational  authorities,  and 
by  work-relief  projects  of  private  family  wel- 
fare organizations.  In  some  cities  special 
recreational  programs  have  been  made  avail- 
able through  assistance  from  the  work-relief 
funds.  See  Adult  Education,  Recreation, 
Unemployment  Relief,  and  Workers' 
Education. 

Support  of  settlements  comes  from  fees, 
from  payments  or  funds  raised  by  the  neigh- 
borhood membership,  and  from  contribu- 
tions and  endowment  funds  in  some  instances. 

Neighborhood  Relations  and  Services 

The  settlement  attempts  to  know  its  neigh- 
borhood, assembling  such  facts  as  are  avail- 
able from  the  census  or  from  industrial  or 
other  studies.  Special  surveys  are  often 
undertaken  to  obtain  information  on  nation- 
ality changes,  unemployment  conditions, 
health  situations,  housing  conditions,  the  sa- 
loon or  tavern,  or  other  matters  affecting  the 
life  of  the  community.  See  Research  in 
Social  Work. 

Acquaintance  with  local  officials  and  with 
the  public  and  private  agencies  serving  the 
neighborhood  leads  frequently  into  the  wider 
community,  the  officials  of  which  are  called 
upon  to  take  action  for  improving  conditions 
found  throughout  the  city.  Effort  is  made  to 
co-operate  in  the  local  work  carried  on  by 


other  agencies,  space  in  the  settlement  often 
being  made  available  to  one  or  more  such 
organizations.  The  discovery  of  gaps  in  ser- 
vice stimulates  the  development  of  supple- 
mentary work  which,  after  experiment,  may 
be  turned  over  to  public  auspices  or  to  some 
specialized  agency.  Through  the  co-opera- 
tion and  often  the  initiative  of  the  settlement 
and  its  neighbors,  new  resources  for  the  com- 
munity have  often  been  obtained— a  school 
building,  playground,  park,  or  new  police 
station.    See  Social  Planning. 

The  settlement  has  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  public  school,  urging  constantly  the 
extension  of  its  social  responsibility  and  its 
wider  use  by  the  community.  With  the  hope 
that  the  school  might  broaden  its  scope  to 
take  over  the  activities,  a  variety  of  work 
has  been  experimentally  developed  in  differ- 
ent settlements.  Included  are  visiting  teacher 
service,  vocational  guidance,  scholarship  aid, 
household  arts,  housekeeping  centers,  man- 
ual training,  music,  art,  and  summer  vaca- 
tion schools.  Sometimes  after  such  develop- 
ments have  been  incorporated  into  the  public 
school  system  an  economy  program  suddenly 
wipes  them  out.  In  such  cases  the  settlement 
is  again  called  upon  to  meet  community 
needs  thus  thrust  back  upon  it,  and  to  work 
for  reinstatement  of  the  public  service.  See 
Visiting  Teachers  and  Vocational  Guid- 
ance. 

When  public  school  authorities  open  school 
buildings  to  the  community  the  settlement 
often  makes  use  of  the  facilities;  in  some 
cases  it  has  organized  local  groups  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  community  center  pro- 
gram thus  made  possible.  See  Community 
Centers. 

Health  service  in  a  settlement  adjusts  it- 
self in  inverse  ratio  to  the  provision  for  health 
work  in  the  community.  Where  the  public 
service  is  fairly  adequate  the  settlement  acts 
as  a  clearing  house  of  information  promoting 
the  use  of  clinical  opportunities;  but  where 
it  is  insufficient  more  extensive  health  activi- 
ties are  often  undertaken  by  the  settlement. 
The  initiative  and  development  given  to  pub- 
lic health  nursing  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement 
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in  New  York  City.  Convalescent  homes, 
habit  or  nutrition  clinics,  medical  examina- 
tions, and  classes  for  cardiac  cases  are  spon- 
sored by  some  settlements,  many  of  which 
also  house  infant  welfare  and  other  services, 
or  co-operate  in  the  local  work  of  the  city 
health  department.  See  Medical  Care, 
Public  Health,  and  Public  Health 
Nursing. 

Neighborhood  co-operation  is  also  given  to 
court  officers,  especially  to  those  in  the  juve- 
nile court.  In  Philadelphia  the  settlements 
and  the  court  are  at  present  carrying  on  a 
special  experiment,  with  work  relief  assis- 
tants, to  adjust  individual  delinquents  to 
normal  community  life.  See  Behavior 
Problems. 

Visiting  in  the  homes  of  club  and  class 
members  not  only  strengthens  the  settlement's 
group  work  and  its  understanding  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  has  led  to  the  development  of 
family  service  in  almost  every  settlement  in 
the  country.  This  service,  which  is  rendered 
by  the  head  worker  or  a  member  of  the  staff 
trained  in  case  work,  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  troubled  times  of  the  past  few 
years.  The  informality  of  the  settlement  ap- 
proach brings  to  light  many  minor  problems 
where  early  service  is  essential  to  prevent  the 
development  of  major  problems.  Incipient 
delinquency,  the  beginning  of  domestic 
trouble,  health  difficulties,  landlord-tenant 
trouble,  neighborhood  "sore  spots,"  and 
home  work  exploitation  are  among  the  many 
problems  that  have  always  come  to  the 
settlement  door.   See  Social  Case  Work. 

During  the  present  depression  years  the 
demands  upon  the  settlement  for  informa- 
tion, advice,  and  counsel  by  those  whose  re- 
sources are  vanishing,  or  for  emergency  re- 
lief by  applicants  awaiting  investigation  or 
delayed  food  or  coal  orders,  has  increased 
almost  beyond  the  ability  of  the  settlement 
to  respond.  Particularly  necessary  have  been 
interpretation  and  explanation  of  changing 
relief  policies  and  adjustment  with  over-bur- 
dened relief  officials  of  misunderstandings  or 
cases  needing  quicker  service.  Material 
relief  is  given  by  settlements  only  in  emer- 
gencies, and  has  diminished  as  public  relief 


has  become  more  stabilized.  The  emergen- 
cies continue,  however,  and  will  continue 
until  relief  is  more  clearly  adequate  to  general 
family  needs  and  until  some  of  it  at  least  is 
supplied  in  cash— both  for  use  on  minor 
emergencies,  and  to  enable  families  to  main- 
tain their  self-respect  in  the  normal  life  of 
the  community.  See  Unemployment  Relief. 

Settlement  Group  Work 

Small  groups  of  children,  young  people,  or 
adults  brought  together  by  proximity  or  kin- 
dred interests  are  characteristic  of  most  com- 
munities where  any  social  life  exists.  No  pub- 
lic provision  has  been  made  for  such  groups — 
except  in  some  community  centers  where 
space  is  provided,  but  frequently  without 
adequate  leadership.  Under  skilled  leader- 
ship the  settlement  club  of  boys  or  girls,  or  of 
young  people  or  adults,  often  becomes  a  focal 
center  for  informal  education,  social  adjust- 
ment, broadened  interests,  and  recreational 
fellowship.  The  interrelationship  of  club 
members,  and  the  interplay  of  groups— if  co- 
operative rather  than  strictly  competitive — 
often  help  individual  growth  and  develop 
leadership,  as  attested  by  many  former  mem- 
bers of  such  groups. 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  trained  worker, 
who  should  have  knowledge  of  the  member's 
home  and  community  life,  the  club  discovers 
common  interests,  discusses  and  plans  proj- 
ects, and  learns  to  accept  responsibility  for 
group  decisions  reached  through  self-govern- 
ment or  in  co-operation  with  other  settle- 
ment organizations.  Ten  to  twenty  members 
is  the  average  size  of  a  club,  although  in  adult 
work  larger  numbers  may  function  well  with- 
out losing  group  significance. 

Projects  for  club  work  may  be  in  the  field 
of  handicraft,  household  arts,  story  acting, 
dramatics,  music,  dancing,  or  trips,  or  may 
involve  study  or  discussion  of  civic,  social, 
economic,  or  political  problems.  Informal 
recreation  is  usually  a  part  of  the  club  pro- 
gram. Even  as  interests  shift,  the  nucleus  of 
the  club  often  holds  together,  sometimes 
through  many  years.  House  or  departmental 
councils  carry  considerable  responsibility  in 
many  settlements. 
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Settlements  are  joining  with  other  group 
work  agencies  to  develop  acceptable  bases  of 
recording  and  of  statistical  data,  as  well  as  a 
common  understanding  of  terminology. 

Activities  for  Adults 

From  the  mothers  of  the  community  the 
settlement  has  always  had  much  understand- 
ing and  participation.  Women's  groups  are 
often  the  backbone  of  the  settlement  activi- 
ties. Clubs  grow  to  considerable  size,  fre- 
quently including  a  hundred  or  more  mem- 
bers. New  clubs  develop  for  the  various 
foreign-speaking  groups  in  the  neighborhood, 
or  for  different  objectives.  Through  educa- 
tional and  civic  talks,  recreation  and  games, 
and  classes  in  sewing,  home  nursing,  cooking, 
citizenship,  or  child  study,  many  interests 
are  broadened.  Musical  and  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, family  parties,  and  festivals  de- 
velop in  these  clubs.  The  League  of  Mothers' 
Clubs  in  New  York  and  Chicago  has  given 
opportunity  for  influence  on  legislation 
through  the  testimony  of  home  experiences 
or  community  observations  of  the  women 
themselves. 

Work  with  men  has  been  of  slower  growth, 
although  forums  and  open-floor  discussions 
characterized  some  of  the  early  settlement 
activities.  Some  houses  have  long  carried  on 
successful  work  with  men.  With  the  increase 
in  unemployment  much  new  work  with  men 
and  women  has  developed,  stimulated  by 
leaders  supplied  through  federal  relief  funds 
for  adult  and  workers'  education. 

Settlement  classes  in  English  and  citizen- 
ship have  been  expanded  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  home  economics  instruction  has 
increased,  day-time  game  and  reading  rooms 
have  been  opened,  and  workshops  for  arts 
and  crafts  and  home  furnishings  have  devel- 
oped. Music  and  dramatic  groups  have  also 
been  formed,  and  study  classes  in  workers' 
education,  labor,  economic  history,  current 
topics,  and  legislative  action  have  been 
stimulated. 

Significant  has  been  the  development,  in 
Chicago  and  New  York  particularly,  of  Work- 
ers' Committee  locals  of  unemployed  men, 
sponsored   or  initiated   in   many  cases   by 


settlements.  These  locals  are  made  up  of  men 
and  women  who  are  unemployed  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  and  are  unwillingly  de- 
pendent upon  public  relief.  Their  movement 
is  a  co-operative,  self-governing,  city-wide 
effort  to  share  experiences,  help  create  public 
opinion,  hold  public  hearings,  and  join 
together  for  action.  Self-help  efforts  have 
been  tried  more  or  less  successfully  by  these 
groups  which  are  now  in  the  fourth  year  of 
their  existence. 

Cultural  Education 

Emphasis  upon  the  development  of  cul- 
tural skills  has  marked  the  activities  of  many 
settlements  since  the  earliest  days.  The  most 
thoroughly  developed  artistic  interest  is  music. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  first  music  de- 
partment at  Hull  House,  in  1892,  growth  has 
been  rapid  until  there  are  now  15  music 
schools,  independently  organized  and  often 
separately  housed,  and  50  music  departments 
in  settlements.  Settlement  music  schools  and 
departments  are  unique  as  educational  insti- 
tutions for  the  training  of  working-class 
children  and  adults.  Music  is  a  regular  fea- 
ture of  the  social  functions  of  the  settlement, 
its  clubs,  camps,  festivals,  and  dances.  The 
Music  Division  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements  has  helped  develop  the  quality 
of  music  in  settlements  and  has  had  training 
courses  for  music  leadership.  The  chairman 
of  the  Division  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
music  department  of  the  New  York  Public 
Welfare  Department,  thus  translating  in  an 
outstanding  way  the  experience  gained  in 
social  or  educational  music  in  the  settlements. 
See  Recreation  (Music). 

Art  schools  are  maintained  in  three  or  four 
settlements  and  a  children's  art  center  at  the 
University  Settlement  in  New  York.  Pot- 
teries, wood  carving,  and  skilled  needlework 
have  been  developed,  and  have  gained  com- 
munity recognition  not  only  for  the  training 
offered  but  for  the  artistic  articles  produced. 
See  Recreation  (Arts  and  Crafts). 

Settlements  were  pioneers  in  the  little  thea- 
ter movement,  the  Hull  House  Players  setting 
the  precedent  for  similar  groups  of  merit  in 
several  centers.   More  adequate  stage  equip- 
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ment  is  being  secured,  and  work  of  a  serious 
dramatic  quality  is  developing  under  an  in- 
creasing number  of  paid  directors.  Folk  danc- 
ing is  almost  always  taught  in  settlements, 
and  dancing  as  an  art  is  receiving  increasing 
recognition.  In  the  arts,  as  in  music,  the  aim 
is  to  develop  appreciation  of  high  standards 
of  work  by  as  large  a  group  as  possible,  and 
to  focus  attention  upon  quality  of  work.  See 
Recreation  (Dramatic  Activities). 

Manual  training,  printing,  handicraft  of 
all  types,  puppetry,  and  marionettes  are  de- 
veloped in  club  or  class  if  leadership  and 
equipment  are  available.  Such  work  is  often 
used  as  a  medium  for  some  joint  project,  such 
as  making  over  a  club  room,  creating  new 
games,  or  planning  a  festival  occasion  or  a 
party. 

Home  making  and  household  arts  classes — 
cooking,  supper  clubs,  housekeeping,  dress 
making,  sewing,  and  home  nursing— are 
greatly  in  demand  by  all  age  levels,  particu- 
larly in  immigrant  areas,  and  especially  when 
the  public  school  has  reduced  its  opportuni- 
ties along  this  line. 

Recreation,  Athletics,  and  Camps 

Play  groups  are  organized  as  part  of  the 
educational  program  as  well  as  a  necessary 
supplement  to  over-crowded  homes.  Small 
children  gather  for  informal  play,  doll  clubs, 
and  stories.  Older  boys  and  girls  have  table 
games,  while  every  club  and  many  classes 
incorporate  games  into  the  recreation  period. 
More  or  less  formal  athletics  are  found  in  the 
gymnasium  with  which  almost  every  settle- 
ment is  equipped,  and  playfields,  roofs,  va- 
cant lots,  and  unequipped  school  grounds  are 
utilized  for  active  outdoor  recreation.  The 
summer  program  includes  also  tournaments, 
day  outings,  educational  trips,  street  games, 
doorstep  singing,  and  story  telling.  In  addi- 
tion many  houses  conduct  summer  play 
schools. 

Settlements  pioneered  in  summer  camping 
and  many  houses  now  have  one  or  more  well- 
equipped  camps,  for  boys  or  girls— separately 
or  together— for  mothers  and  little  children, 
or  for  some  special  group,  such  as  under- 
nourished children.    Settlement  camps  serve 


as  a  valuable  medium  for  understanding  the 
child  and  give  opportunities  for  informal 
educational  and  social  work  as  well  as  for 
development  of  health.  See  Recreation 
(Camping). 

Educational  Activities 

Kindergartens  have  often  been  introduced 
into  the  community  through  a  settlement 
which  maintains  the  work  or  offers  to  house  a 
public  school  kindergarten.  Nursery  schools 
—for  preschool  children  and  for  the  training 
of  their  mothers — are  increasingly  main- 
tained by  settlements,  and  are  developed 
along  scientific  lines.  At  the  request  of  child 
guidance  clinics  and  nutrition  centers  settle- 
ments often  give  service  to  children  under 
the  care  of  such  agencies  when  observation  or 
treatment  outside  the  home  and  under  educa- 
tional auspices  is  desired.  Day  nurseries  are 
still  needed  in  many  neighborhoods,  and  are 
included  in  the  work  of  some  settlements. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  family  service,  health, 
and  educational  opportunities  the  day  nur- 
sery offers  may  be  made  of  constructive  value 
to  the  child  and  the  home.  See  Day  Nur- 
series and  Preschool  Children. 

Community  Service 

From  the  springboard  of  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  individual  and  neighborhood  living 
and  working  conditions,  illustrated  in  the 
lives  of  its  neighbors,  settlement  service  has 
extended  into  the  community  at  large.  From 
the  very  beginning  settlements  have  been 
concerned  about  improving  living  conditions. 
The  care  or  lack  of  care  of  garbage  has  been 
an  ever-vital  issue,  leading  to  early  service 
of  settlement  workers  as  public  inspectors, 
and  to  a  study  of  disposal  of  waste  in  some 
cities. 

Bad  housing  conditions  have  challenged 
settlements  for  many  years.  Some  head 
workers  throughout  the  country  are  serving 
on  committees  working  for  housing  develop- 
ments, public  and  private,  and  for  the  demoli- 
tion of  old  and  unsanitary  dwellings.  The 
New  York  League  of  Mothers'  Clubs  has 
played  an  important  part  in  securing  state 
housing  legislation.   See  Housing. 
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The  long  experience  of  settlements  in  areas 
overrun  by  saloons,  with  resulting  family  and 
neighborhood  deterioration,  caused  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Settlements  to  appoint 
a  committee  in  1926  to  study  the  effect  of 
the  eighteenth  amendment  in  settlement 
areas.  The  results  of  this  study  were  pub- 
lished in  1927. 1  Since  the  repeal  of  the  amend- 
ment settlements  have  continued  their  ob- 
servations, under  the  guidance  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  order  to  record  what  is  happening 
to  neighborhood  and  family  life  with  the 
return  of  the  saloon  under  the  control,  or  lack 
of  control,  of  the  many  varied  state  laws. 

Settlements  vary  in  the  extent  to  which 
they  participate  in  local  politics.  Many  of 
them  house  the  precinct  polling  place  or  have 
representation  on  the  local  election  board. 
A  considerable  number  offer  their  halls  to  the 
political  parties  for  pre-election  meetings. 
Some  actively  participate  in  local  campaigns, 
particularly  when  definite  issues  are  involved. 
Service  with  agencies  which  pass  on  the  qual- 
ifications of  candidates  for  public  office  has 
been  rendered  by  some  of  the  more  experi- 
enced settlement  workers.  Political  issues 
are  discussed  in  settlement  groups  and  all 
possible  information  is  made  available. 

Ever  since  the  days  when  settlement  play- 
grounds paved  the  way  for  public  develop- 
ments in  Chicago  and  other  cities  the  exten- 
sion of  public  recreation  services  and  play- 
ground space  has  been  a  community  objec- 
tive of  settlements.  In  various  cities  service 
is  now  being  rendered  by  staff  members  on 
municipal  recreation  commissions  and  ad- 
visory boards. 

Conditions  of  labor  in  industry  have  always 
been  of  concern  to  settlements.  Sweat  shop 
work,  home  industries,  and  exploitation  of 
women  and  children,  as  seen  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods, have  led  to  co-operation  in  move- 
ments for  regulatory  legislation  and  to  inter- 
pretation of  conditions  leading  to  strikes  or 
community  unrest.  See  Labor  Legislation. 

Spurred  on  by  the  increasing  unemploy- 
ment about  them  in  the  so-called  prosperity 
year  of  1928-1929,  the  settlements  set  up  a 
National    Committee    on    Unemployment. 

1  See  Bruere,  infra  cit. 


Several  hundred  family  histories  were  col- 
lected, illustrating  the  effect  of  unemploy- 
ment on  family  life,  on  standards  of  living 
and  health,  on  the  dignity  of  man,  and  the 
ambition  of  youth.  Two  books  were  pub- 
lished, based  on  the  Committee's  studies.1 
The  disheartening  loss  of  security  during  the 
subsequent  years,  the  suffering  under  the 
uncertainty  and  inadequacy  of  relief,  the  in- 
creasing bitterness  in  the  lives  of  young 
people  or  the  perhaps  more  disastrous  apathy 
—these  facts  were  used  by  the  Committee 
and  others  in  state  and  congressional  hearings 
on  relief  measures,  unemployment  insurance, 
and  old  age  pension  bills.  State-wide  cam- 
paigns for  social  security  measures  have  been 
sponsored  in  several  states  under  settlement 
initiative.  The  long-continued  interest  and 
participation  of  settlements  in  legislative  ef- 
forts increased  their  influence  in  promoting 
such  emergency  legislation.  See  Research 
in  Social  Work  and  Social  Legislation. 

Reports  from  various  cities  indicate  the 
wide  public  service  now  being  rendered  by 
settlement  staff  or  board  members  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility.  These  include  com- 
mittees for  co-ordinating  relief  activities, 
public  relief  advisory  boards,  and  committees 
on  public  housing,  adult  education,  central 
planning,  and  leisure-time  activities. 

Present  Trends 

With  budgets  cut  from  10  to  40  per  cent  in 
various  cities,  settlements  have  maintained  a 
broad  vision  of  their  responsibilities  in  an  era 
of  change.  Particularly  in  the  larger  cities 
they  are  facing  the  great  need  of  education 
for  a  new  day  through  the  initiation  and 
stimulation  of  adult  and  workers'  education. 
The  increase  in  settlement  work  with  adults 
is  noticeable,  especially  with  groups  organ- 
ized to  discuss  problems  of  the  day  or  to  util- 
ize in  constructive  ways  the  leisure  forced 
upon  them.  Service  to  families  has  multi- 
plied with  the  perplexities  and  problems 
which  beset  the  life  of  those  who  are  unem- 

1  See  Calkins,  infra  cit.,  and  Unemployment 
Committee  of  the  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments, infra  cit. 
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ployed.  An  expanded  program  of  activities 
is  reported  from  every  settlement  and  for 
every  age  group.  Insistence  upon  funda- 
mental minimum  needs  of  family  life  in 
terms  of  relief  has  led  settlements  into  efforts 
for  legislation  which  may  bring  security  to 
the  home,  the  worker,  and  the  aged. 

Overcrowding  within  settlement  walls  is 
forcing  the  useof  available  neighborhood  space 
and  the  stimulation  of  the  activities  of  other 
agencies.  A  New  York  house  is  experiment- 
ing with  rent  subsidies  for  neighborhood  ac- 
tivities under  its  sponsorship.  A  Chicago 
house  is  developing  community  responsibility 
for  a  decentralized  boys'  club  program.  A 
Cleveland  settlement  has  been  carrying  on 
extension  work  in  another  part  of  the  city, 
using  home  and  school  as  its  base  of  opera- 
tions. No  settlements  have  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence, except  a  very  few  neighborhood  houses 
under  denominational  auspices.  Houses  from 
which  neighborhood  life  is  receding  because 
of  housing  demolition  or  incoming  industry 
are  changing  into  centers  for  art  or  other 
specialized  work. 

How  the  settlements'  limited  supervisory 
staff,  building,  and  equipment  can  meet  the 
demands  for  continued  expansion  is  becom- 
ing a  real  problem.  Houses  are  being  forced 
more  than  ever  to  select  the  services  which 
are  most  necessary  to  the  community.  In  all 
activities  standards  need  to  be  guarded  under 
the  pressure  of  increasing  numbers  partici- 
pating in  them. 

The  function  of  the  settlement  as  inter- 
preter was  never  more  needed  than  in  these 
days  of  constantly-changing  public  policies, 
which  are  reflected  immediately  in  the  mirror 
of  neighborhood  life. 
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SOCIAL  WORK  AS  A  PROFESSION. »  Ex- 
pansion and  development  of  social  work  dur- 
ing the  past  half  century  were  accompanied 
by  increasing  emphasis  on  employed  person- 
nel to  carry  on  the  functions  of  social  agen- 
cies. The  view  that  social  work  could  be 
practiced  by  anyone  with  good  intentions 
gradually  gave  way  to  a  demand  for  staff 
members  with  adequate  personal  and  educa- 
tional qualifications.  Men  and  women  re- 
sponsible for  programs  dealing  with  health, 
poverty,  behavior,  and  social  life  in  its  many 
intimate  aspects  became  increasingly  aware 
of  the  resourcefulness  needed  for  the  tasks 
undertaken  and  of  the  importance  of  placing 
these  tasks  in  the  hands  of  disinterested,  in- 
telligent, and  professionally-educated  per- 
sons. This  centered  attention  upon  problems 
of  personnel  selection,  and  led  to  a  demand 
for  trained  workers,  and  to  the  establishment 
on  a  wide  scale  of  professional  schools  of  so- 
cial work.  At  the  same  time  national  agen- 
cies and  state  and  federal  departments  whose 
function  was  to  give  service  and  leadership  to 
local  agencies  directed  their  attention  to  se- 
lection, education,  and  placement  of  qualified 
workers  in  their  respective  fields. 

The  development  of  these  professional  as- 
pects of  social  work  has  been  slow,  and  natu- 
rally slower  in  some  localities  and  fields  of 
work  than  in  others.  Probably  not  more  than 
a  fair-sized  minority  of  regular  positions  for 
which  professionally-trained  personnel  should 
be  employed  are  at  present  filled  from  pro- 
fessional ranks.  Requirements  of  civil  serv- 
ice commissions  and  other  public  officials 
are  often  less  specific  as  to  social  work  than 
as  to  fields  which  require  less  educational 
preparation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many 
types  of  social  agencies  and  in  many  places, 
particularly  in  the  larger  urban  centers,  great 
care  has  been  developed  in  the  selection  of 
personnel. 

The  Transmissible  Knowledge  of  Social  Work 

Though  few  will  maintain  that  social  work 

has  arrived  at  full  professional  status,  a  re- 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


view  of  previous  discussions1  indicates  that  it 
has  definite  professional  aspects.  It  has  first 
of  all  a  body  of  transmissible  knowledge,  in- 
complete in  many  respects,  but  nevertheless 
sufficient  for  the  use  of  professional  training 
schools.  The  acquisition  of  such  knowledge, 
particularly  as  applied  to  techniques,  has 
been  more  pronounced  in  social  case  work 
than  in  other  fields.  Schools  of  social  work 
have  become  the  accepted  source  of  the  essen- 
tial special  education,  so  far  as  the  profession 
itself  is  concerned.  As  will  be  referred  to 
later,  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  has  made  the  completion  of  specified 
courses  in  such  schools  a  condition  of  ad- 
mission to  membership  in  the  future,  as  have 
the  other  specialized  professional  associations 
in  the  field.  With  a  few  exceptions  these  pro- 
fessional schools  are  maintained  by  leading 
universities.  In  some  cases  they  have  at- 
tained graduate  school  status;  in  others  they 
are  subordinate  to  sociology,  economics,  or 
some  other  university  department.  For  sev- 
eral years  their  facilities  have  been  over- 
taxed by  the  demands  of  students  and  of  the 
field.  During  1933  and  1934  even  greater 
pressure  was  felt.  The  small  number  of  pro- 
fessionally trained  persons,  compared  with 
the  numbers  in  other  occupations,  has  un- 
doubtedly contributed  largely  to  this  condi- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  recognition  by  the 
federal  government,  and  by  many  of  the  state 
governments,  of  the  value  of  professional  so- 
cial work  training  for  the  personnel  of  the 
rapidly  developing  emergency  relief  organi- 
zations has  led  them  to  adopt  scholarship 
training  programs  on  a  large  scale. 

Many  colleges  and  universities,  stimulated 
by  recent  developments,  have  introduced 
courses  in  social  work  or  have  plans  under 
way  for  more  comprehensive  development  of 
full-fledged  curricula.  The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  of  Social  Work  has  fortu- 
nately adopted  standards  of  approval  for  pro- 
fessional social  work  curricula  which  serve  as 
a  guard  against  immature  and  inadequate  de- 

1  See  Flexner,  "Is  Social  Work  a  Profession?"  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  1915.  See  also  "To  the  Members  of  the 
Chicago  Chapter,"  pp.  3-4  in  the  Compass.  July, 
1934. 
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velopments  of  this  kind.  Protection  is  needed 
for  the  public— which  as  the  employer  of  so- 
cial workers,  public  or  private,  is  coming  to 
recognize  the  value  of  training  courses— and 
particularly  for  students,  whose  time  and 
money  might  otherwise  be  squandered  on 
courses  for  which  no  professional  recognition 
would  be  given.  See  Education  for  Social 
Work. 

While  the  development  of  professional 
schools  had  been  rapid  before  1929  the  num- 
ber of  students  prepared  in  them  was  prob- 
ably at  no  time  as  large  as  the  number  of  per- 
sons initiated  into  social  work  positions  with- 
out the  benefit  of  such  education.  There  were 
730  students  who  completed  social  work 
courses  in  1932-1933  in  schools  which  were 
members  of  the  above-named  association. 
Though  no  accurate  data  exist  as  to  new  em- 
ployment in  social  work  it  is  likely  that  the 
total  may  have  been  two  or  three  times  the 
number  of  graduates.  Since  that  year  a  heavy 
demand  for  professional  workers  was  created 
by  the  expansion  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
relief  organizations,  and  by  the  drafting  of 
many  social  workers  from  their  former  posi- 
tions to  organize  and  direct  the  new  programs. 
To  meet  this  demand  there  was  no  adequate 
supply,  and  the  result  has  been  a  wide  distri- 
bution of  available  workers  with  professional 
preparation  in  supervisory,  executive,  and 
teaching  positions,  and  the  simultaneous  en- 
listment of  many  thousands  of  untrained  per- 
sonnel as  aides  and  other  subordinate  work- 
ers. While  the  professionalization  of  social 
work  had  at  no  time  caught  up  with  practice, 
headway  was  being  made  prior  to  the  present 
emergency.  The  profession  now  has  an  added 
problem  of  integrating  the  newly  recruited 
personnel. 

Recognition  by  Outside  Groups 

In  addition  to  its  body  of  knowledge,  trans- 
mitted through  training  institutions,  social 
work  possesses  another  of  the  criteria  of  a 
profession  in  the  recognition  accorded  it  by 
outside  groups.  Encouraging  to  social  work- 
ers interested  in  its  professional  status  should 
be  the  new  demand  for  their  services  by  the 
emergency  agencies  already  mentioned— fed- 


eral, state,  and  local.  Testimony  by  social 
workers  was  largely  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
legislation  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
and  was  first  brought  into  the  national  lime- 
light in  a  dramatic  way  by  Senators  LaFol- 
lette  and  Costigan  in  their  efforts  to  develop 
a  federal  relief  program  as  early  as  1931.  The 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
other  social  agencies  were  instrumental  in 
collecting  evidence,  securing  witnesses,  and 
co-operating  generally  in  order  to  focus  na- 
tional attention  upon  the  severity  of  the  re- 
lief problem.  When  comprehensive  federal 
relief  legislation  was  finally  enacted,  in  1933, 
further  recognition  was  granted  by  the  utili- 
zation of  social  work  personnel— from  Harry 
Hopkins,  the  Administrator,  down— in  the 
operation  of  this  governmental  service. 

Social  work  has  been  making  steady  though 
less  dramatic  gains  in  governmental  recogni- 
tion in  other  than  emergency  administra- 
tions. In  several  states,  counties,  and  cities, 
as  well  as  in  the  federal  government,  positions 
dealing  with  social  work  have  been  classified 
and  described,  and  specifications  demand- 
ing relatively  high  professional  qualifications 
have  been  established. 

Definition,  Classification,  and  Total  Employed 
Workers 
Perhaps  the  most  potent  factors  delaying 
professional  consciousness  and  recognition, 
and  exercising  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the 
progress  of  education  in  this  field,  are  the 
difficulties  of  definition  and  the  largely  inde- 
pendent and  separatist  nature  of  the  enter- 
prises which  are  popularly  grouped  together 
under  the  term  "social  work."  These  factors 
have  hindered  the  formulation  of  common 
purposes  and  principles  of  organization  for 
the  field  as  a  whole.  In  any  definition  of  pro- 
fessional social  work  it  is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish not  only  functional  standards— the  boun- 
daries of  social  work— but  also  qualitative 
standards,  the  equipment  essential  for  pro- 
fessional service  in  the  accepted  area.  As  a 
description  if  not  a  definition  of  professional 
social  work  it  may  be  said  that  at  its  center 
are  the  activities  in  which  there  is  the  most 
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use  of  a  specially  trained  staff  and  the  most 
conspicuous  development  of  techniques  which 
can  be  taught.  In  addition  are  certain  scat- 
tered activities  which  cannot  be  so  described 
but  which  have  played  an  important  part  in 
comprehensive  social  work  programs. 

The  various  positions  fall  roughly  into 
three  categories:  case  work,  group  work,  and 
community  organization.  Social  workers  in 
the  first  division  are  found  in  such  agencies  as 
family  welfare  societies,  public  family  welfare 
departments,  social  service  departments  of 
hospitals  and  clinics,  visiting  teacher  depart- 
ments of  schools,  probation  departments  of 
courts,  child-placing  and  protective  societies 
and  public  agencies,  home  service  sections  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  travelers  aid  socie- 
ties, and  many  others.  Group  workers  are 
employed  in  settlements,  community  cen- 
ters, young  men's  and  young  women's  asso- 
ciations, boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  public  recrea- 
tion departments,  and  other  organized  recre- 
ational and  cultural  activities.  The  third  di- 
vision, community  organization,  includes  all 
who  are  employed  in  social  planning  and  pro- 
gram promotion  by  councils  of  social  agen- 
cies, community  chests,  state  and  national 
supervisory  and  advisory  agencies,  public 
welfare  departments,  and  public  health  and 
health  educational  agencies.  See  Social 
Case  Work,  Social  Group  Work,  and 
Social  Planning. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  members  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers 
are  found  in  the  groups  described  are  roughly 
indicated  in  replies  received  to  a  question- 
naire in  1932.  Of  the  3,594  members  of  the 
Association  who  replied,  2,357  (65.6  per  cent) 
were  classified  as  case  workers,  227  (6.3  per 
cent)  as  group  workers,  625  (17.4  per  cent)  as 
in  community  organization  positions,  and  385 
(10.7  per  cent)  in  special  and  unclassified  po- 
sitions. Of  the  total,  26  per  cent  were  em- 
ployed in  public  social  work.  By  contrast,  a 
census  of  all  salaried  social  workers  in  New 
York  City  and  Westchester  County,  taken 
in  1929,  indicated  (with  employes  of  national 
agencies  not  considered)  53  per  cent  in  case 
work,  20  per  cent  in  group  and  recreational 
work,  16  per  cent  in  institutions  and  day 


nurseries,  and  11  per  cent  in  other  fields,  in- 
cluding health  promotion,  community  or- 
ganization, and  research.  This  census,  it  will 
be  noted,  was  not  limited  to  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  in 
the  specified  area. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  the  federal  Census 
Bureau  included  a  special  category  for  "so- 
cial and  welfare  workers"  within  the  general 
classification  of  professional  services  in  its 
1930  occupation  statistics.  A  total  of  31,241 
persons  were  listed  under  that  heading.  To 
that  number  should  be  added  the  4,270  pro- 
bation officers  who  were  listed  separately  by 
the  Census,  and  possibly  500  of  the  15,020 
keepers  of  charitable  and  penal  institutions, 
who  were  also  classified  separately,  making  a 
grand  total  of  approximately  36,000  persons 
holding  social  work  positions.  This  figure 
does  not  include  nurses  who  are  engaged  in 
public  health  nursing  but  are  not  distin- 
guished in  the  Census  from  other  nurses.  Of 
the  group  classified  as  social  and  welfare 
workers  in  the  Census  Bureau's  occupation 
statistics,  6,649  were  men  and  24,592  women. 
Over  half  of  them  were  in  six  states— Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  Less  than  50  were 
in  each  of  the  following  states:  Idaho,  Nevada, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming. 

Professional  Organisations 

The  earliest  organizations  of  social  workers 
were  the  national  and  state  conferences  of 
social  work.  See  Conferences  of  Social 
Work.  Later  came  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers,  organized  in  1921,  and  pro- 
fessional bodies  set  up  in  several  special 
fields.  See  Medical  Social  Work,  Psychi- 
atric Social  Work,  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing, and  Visiting  Teachers. 

The  American  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers was  organized  to  give  professional  social 
workers  in  their  several  fields  an  opportunity 
to  strive  for  higher  personnel  standards,  and 
to  provide  a  medium  through  which  they 
might  function  in  matters  of  common  con- 
cern. It  differed  essentially  from  previous 
movements  in  that  it  set  up  membership  re- 
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quirements  intended  to  give  meaning  to  the 
term  "social  worker"  and  to  establish  mini- 
mum standards  for  personnel  selection. 

The  Association  has  a  membership  of  ap- 
proximately 8,700.  It  has  prepared  a  series  of 
technical  publications,  has  promoted  a  more 
adequate  treatment  of  social  workers  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  has 
undertaken  an  analysis  of  the  most  frequently 
recurring  positions  in  the  field  of  social  work, 
already  partly  published  in  a  "Job  Analysis 
Series"  of  studies.  The  Association  serves 
also  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  programs  of 
its  chapters  and  acts  directly  in  matters  re- 
quiring concerted  efforts  by  the  profession  as 
a  whole.  Illustrations  of  the  latter  are  its 
participation  in  the  joint  committee  in  charge 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  the 
steps  taken  in  support  of  an  adequate  appro- 
priation to  the  United  States  Children's  Bu- 
reau, and  the  continued  activities,  since  the 
depression  became  acute,  in  relation  to  federal 
aid  to  the  states  for  relief  purposes  and  the 
many  allied  problems. 

The  interests  of  the  Association  are  indi- 
cated to  some  extent  by  the  names  of  its 
working  divisions  and  committees.  There  are 
three  general  divisions— Government  and 
Social  Work,  Personnel  Standards,  and  Per- 
sonnel Practices.  These  are  subdivided  into 
committees  on  General  Public  Welfare;  Re- 
vision of  the  State  Poor  Laws;  Current  Re- 
lief Problems;  Housing;  Registration  and 
Certification;  Relationship  to  Non-Eligible 
Groups;  Civil  Service  Requirements;  and 
Salaries,  Grievance  Procedures,  and  Annuities. 

A  study  of  annuities,  based  on  suggestions 
from  social  agencies,  foundations,  and  com- 
mercial companies,  has  not  so  far  revealed 
any  means  through  which  the  Association 
can  include  a  provision  for  such  benefits 
within  its  membership  privileges.  The  Com- 
mittee has,  however,  pointed  out  the  increas- 
ing importance  of  retirement  allowances  for 
social  workers,  and  has  indicated  features 
which  need  to  be  included,  particularly  those 
which  will  allow  for  the  mobility  of  workers. 
A  few  agencies  have  covered  their  employes 
with  group  insurance  plans  of  the  type  pro- 
vided by  commercial  companies. 


The  Committee  on  Civil  Service  is  develop- 
ing plans  for  co-operative  activities  with 
other  professions  which  are  as  logically  in- 
terested as  social  workers  in  the  problem  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  high  personnel 
standards  in  public  social  work  through  the 
use  of  some  form  of  the  merit  system. 

In  1934  an  experimental  discussion  meeting 
was  organized  in  Washington,  with  represen- 
tatives sent  from  various  chapters  and  com- 
munities. Subsequently  the  by-laws  of  the 
Association  were  amended  to  provide  for  dele- 
gate conferences  of  this  type  as  the  official 
membership  meetings  of  the  Association, 
these  conferences  replacing  the  annual  meet- 
ings previously  held  during  sessions  of  the 
National  Conferences  of  Social  Work.  Dele- 
gates are  to  be  chosen  by  chapters  in  propor- 
tion to  their  membership  and  Association 
problems  will  be  presented  for  membership 
vote.  The  Washington  meeting  was  also  sig- 
nificant because  by  its  title— Conference  on 
Governmental  Objectives  in  Social  Work— it 
clearly  demonstrated  the  policy  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  participate  in  the  legislative  pro- 
motional field.  In  that  field,  however,  its 
interest  is  centered  upon  the  necessity  for 
adequate  training  and  other  personnel  as- 
pects of  the  problems  considered. 

The  A.A.SW.'s  Membership  Requirements 

When  it  was  first  organized  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  set  up  member- 
ship requirements  in  terms  of  professional  ex- 
perience. It  wished  to  enroll  social  workers 
who  were  performing  on  the  upper  levels  of 
competence.  It  soon  developed,  however, 
that  these  men  and  women  had  no  measur- 
able qualifications  in  common  except  length 
of  service.  The  requirements  adopted  for 
full  membership  were,  therefore,  "four  years 
of  practical  experience  in  social  organizations 
of  recognized  standing,"  and  a  demonstration 
that  the  applicant  "possesses  an  educational 
background  warranting  expectation  of  suc- 
cess and  progress  in  the  profession  of  social 
work."  Graduation  from  a  professional  school 
of  social  work,  graduate  work  in  the  social 
sciences,  and  experience  in  closely  related  pro- 
fessions were  accepted  as  partial  substitutes. 
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After  several  years  of  discussion  new  re- 
quirements were  adopted  in  1929,  to  go  into 
effect  July  1,  1933.  Applicants  for  member- 
ship are  now  required  to  have  a  minimum  of 
two  years  of  college  credits,  plus  two  years 
of  accredited  experience,  plus  three  years  of 
additional  preparation,  making  a  total  of 
seven.  Within  the  last-named  three  years, 
part  of  which  may  be  spent  as  a  practicing 
social  worker,  the  applicant  must  have 
credits  for  about  a  year's  work  in  a  school  of 
social  work,  and  for  approximately  a  college 
major  in  social  and  biological  science.  The 
purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  to  require 
nearly  all  of  a  full  college  course,  without 
stipulating  graduation,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
fessional training.  As  a  preferred  method,  a 
six-year  preparation  is  allowed— in  place  of 
the  specified  seven-year  preparation — to 
those  who  graduate  from  an  approved  uni- 
versity and  then  complete  a  two-year  gradu- 
ate course  in  a  school  of  social  work.  A  tem- 
porary junior  membership  is  open  to  those 
who  have  completed  junior  college  work  and 
who  have  less  experience  and  less  social  science 
and  professional  school  credits  than  are  re- 
quired for  full  membership.  Junior  members 
are  expected  to  acquire  the  additional  quali- 
fications necessary  for  full  membership  within 
five  years  after  their  first  admission. 

The  Association's  new  membership  require- 
ments went  into  effect  July  1,  1933.  The  first 
year's  experience  under  them  has  been  co- 
incident with  an  unprecedented  increase  in 
the  number  of  social  work  positions  in  which 
membership  in  the  Association  or  comparable 
standards  have  been  established  as  a  qualifi- 
cation. This  has  tended  to  keep  applications 
for  membership  at  a  high  point. 

The  inclusion  of  professional  education  as 
one  of  the  features  of  the  new  requirements 
has  naturally  centered  attention  upon  prob- 
lems raised  by  that  qualification.  Pending 
more  thorough  study  of  the  subject  the  Asso- 
ciation has  recognized  courses  given  by  schools 
which  are  members  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  of  Social  Work  for  full  credit. 
On  the  basis  of  certain  criteria  regarding 
teaching  staff  prerequisites,  field  work,  and 
so  forth,  recommended  by  a  special  commit- 


tee, the  Association  has  also  allowed  partial 
credit  for  a  few  courses  given  by  colleges  and 
universities  in  addition  to  those  which  are 
members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work. 

Under  the  new  requirements  thousands  of 
persons  now  employed  in  social  work  posi- 
tions in  state  and  federal  emergency  organi- 
zations are  ineligible  for  membership.  Pro- 
posals are  therefore  under  discussion  for  es- 
tablishing some  kind  of  list  or  index  of  per- 
sons in  this  group  who  have  college  back- 
grounds and  specified  social  work  experience. 
The  purpose  of  such  a  list  would  be  to  estab- 
lish a  secondary  or  provisional  standard  for 
use  when  the  supply  of  professionally  quali- 
fied personnel  is  recognized  as  inadequate. 

Chapters  and  Their  Work 

The  Association  has  68  active  chapters  or- 
ganized on  a  city  or  regional  basis.  In  many 
places  they  have  become  important  local 
units  for  the  consideration  of  professional 
problems.  Their  programs  for  discussion  or 
action  vary  widely  according  to  the  interests 
of  members  and  local  problems.  Among  the 
subjects  and  activities  most  commonly  in- 
cluded are  the  following:  facilities  for  profes- 
sional education  in  nearby  universities,  semi- 
nars organized  among  the  workers,  study 
groups  to  consider  social  work  techniques  and 
philosophy  or  other  subjects,  problems  of 
salaries  and  personnel  practices,  provision  for 
vocational  information  for  prospective  social 
workers,  standards  of  personnel  in  private 
agencies  and  in  local  and  state  public  social 
work  and  the  civil  service  qualifications  for 
the  latter,  participation  in  community  plan- 
ning and  programs  for  influencing  public 
opinion  concerning  social  problems,  and  pend- 
ing or  proposed  social  legislation. 

Growth  of  Association  membership  has 
greatly  stimulated  the  activities  of  chapters, 
particularly  those  in  large  urban  centers. 
Threechapters  of  the  Association— Cleveland, 
Los  Angeles,  and  New  York  City — have  re- 
cently employed  executive  secretaries  in  order 
to  sustain  more  active  and  aggressive  pro- 
grams in  relation  to  the  problems  of  social 
work  and  organization  in  their  areas.  Another 
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notable  tendency  is  the  development  of  state 
chapters  or  inter-chapter  state  committees  as 
channels  through  which  local  groups  of  Asso- 
ciation members  may  apply  their  efforts  in 
promoting  state  social  programs.  This  trend 
seems  to  coincide  with  the  current  develop- 
ment of  state  authority  and  responsibility  for 
the  financing  and  planning  of  social  resources. 
A  significant  development  of  the  past  two 
or  three  years  has  been  that  of  practitioner- 
employe  organizations,  composed  largely  of 
younger  workers  and  organized  both  within 
and  without  the  Association.1  In  a  few  chap- 
ters there  are  formal  practitioner  groups,  con- 
sidered part  of  the  Association's  structure,  in 
which  membership  is  limited  to  chapter  mem- 
bers. There  are  in  addition  other  employe 
groups  usually  including  some  chapter  mem- 
bers which  have  developed  on  the  principle  of 
staff  or  craft  solidarity,  instead  of  on  the  pro- 
fessional principle  of  selection  by  qualification. 

Registration  of  Social  Workers 

The  multiplying  positions  in  public  social 
work  have  greatly  increased  interest  in  the 
registration  and  certification  of  social  work- 
ers. In  two  states— California  and  Missouri 
— the  conferences  of  social  work  have  ap- 
pointed committees  which  are  establishing 
standards  and  accepting  applicants  for  regis- 
tration. In  California  this  development  fol- 
lowed an  unsuccessful  effort  by  the  Confer- 
ence in  1929  to  obtain  a  compulsory  registra- 
tion law.  Up  to  May  31,  1934,  "a  blanketing- 
in"  of  specified  types  of  social  workers  was 
allowed— members  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  of  the  American 
Association  of  Medical  Social  Workers,  in  ad- 
dition to  graduates  of  schools  of  professional 
social  work.  Between  800  and  1,000  persons 
had  been  accepted  by  that  date.  Registra- 
tion since  then  has  been  given  only  to  those 
who  qualify  on  the  basis  of  standards  which 
the  committee  is  developing.  A  similar  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  certification  was  adopted 

1  See  Levy,  infra  cit.  Related  to  the  practi- 
tioners movement  is  the  broader  "rank  and  file" 
movement  described  in  Unemployment,  p.  511. 
For  a  directory  of  rank  and  file  organizations  see 
Social  Work  Today  (6  East  46th  Street,  New  York 
City).     January,  1935. 


by  the  Missouri  Conference  of  Social  Work 
in  May,  1934.  A  board  of  five  examiners  has 
"complete  and  final  authority"  for  establish- 
ing standards,  preparing  and  giving  examina- 
tions, and  certifying  applicants  who  wish  to 
register.  This  plan  does  not  include  an 
initial  blanketing-in,  except  that  members  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers 
are  accepted  as  eligible  for  registration  with- 
out examination. 

In  May,  1934,  the  Puerto  Rican  legislature 
passed  a  law  specifying  requirements  for  the 
position  of  social  worker  and  limiting  prac- 
tice of  social  work  and  the  use  of  the  title 
"social  worker"  to  persons  who  meet  the 
stated  requirements.  The  basic  qualifications 
are  eligibility  to  membership  or  junior  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers. 

It  is  probable  that  bills  in  relation  to  regis- 
tration will  be  introduced  in  1935  in  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Ohio.  The 
Illinois  and  Massachusetts  proposals  have 
been  approved  by  the  chapters  in  those 
states.  These  bills  do  not  attempt  to  estab- 
lish control  of  practice  through  state  license, 
but  rather  to  provide  a  means  for  the  state's 
endorsement  of  recognized  standards  of  quali- 
fications, which  it  is  expected  will  largely 
affect  eligibility  to  certain  appointments  and 
perhaps  eventually  all  appointments  in  pub- 
lic social  work  positions. 

Personnel  Service 

Professional  social  work  is  necessarily  con- 
cerned with  the  available  facilities  for  ob- 
taining qualified  workers  for  positions  in  the 
field.  Personnel  service  as  a  separately  or- 
ganized activity  in  social  work  and  related 
fields  is  based  upon  the  conviction  that  in 
order  to  maintain  their  effectiveness  social 
agencies  must  keep  the  functions  of  place- 
ment and  vocational  counseling  in  the  hands 
of  those  concerned  with  the  standards  of  the 
field.  Accordingly,  although  there  are  several 
profit-making  agencies  which  render  service 
to  social  workers,  most  of  the  organized  place- 
ment now  carried  on  is  in  the  hands  of  na- 
tional agencies,  schools  of  social  work,  and 
the  Joint  Vocational  Service  for  Social  Work- 
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ers  and  Public  Health  Nurses,  ordinarily  re- 
ferred to  simply  as  Joint  Vocational  Service. 
Schools  of  social  work  place  many  of  their 
students  directly,  a  few  chapters  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  have 
vocational  committees  which  give  some  in- 
formal service,  and  all  the  more  highly  or- 
ganized national  societies  do  placement  work 
in  their  fields.  Several  of  these  societies  have 
separately  organized  personnel  departments. 

Representatives  of  15  national  associa- 
tions,1 with  four  individual  members  at 
large,  constitute  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Joint  Vocational  Service.  The  candidates 
who  registered  for  positions  in  1934  numbered 
4,448,  of  whom  3,245  were  social  workers  and 
1,203  public  health  nurses.  During  the  same 
year  organizations  made  2,641  requests  for 
personnel,  2,118  coming  from  social  work 
agencies,  and  523  from  public  health  nursing 
agencies.  Of  the  2,118  requests  for  social 
workers,  1,233  came  from  private  agencies. 
The  increase  over  1933  of  21  per  cent  is  in- 
dicative of  turnover,  and  not  necessarily  of 
expansion.  Requests  for  public  health  nurses 
increased  one-third  over  1933. 

The  demand  for  personnel  from  public  wel- 
fare organizations  came  almost  wholly  from 
federal,  state,  and  local  emergency  relief  ad- 
ministrations, chiefly  state  administrations. 
In  contrast  to  the  definite  positions  reported 
by  private  agencies  the  requests  of  these  pub- 
lic administrations  were  in  most  instances 
general  orders,  without  definite  information 
as  to  the  number  of  positions  open.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  885  such  orders  re- 
ceived represented  4,425  positions.  In  1931, 
before  any  states  had  organized  emergency 
relief  administrations,  less  than  one  per  cent 

1  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
American  Association  of  Medical  Social  Workers, 
American  Association  of  Psychiatric  Social  Work- 
ers, American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social 
Work,  American  Public  Health  Association,  Amer- 
ican Public  Welfare  Association,  American  Red 
Cross,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  America,  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference — Social  Action  Department, 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  Nation- 
al Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  National  Con- 
ference of  Jewish  Social  Service,  and  National 
Tuberculosis  Association. 


of  the  requests  for  social  workers  came  from 
tax-supported  public  welfare  agencies.  In 
1934  the  proportion  was  78  per  cent. 
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SOCIAL  WORK,  CONFERENCES  OF. 
See  Conferences  of  Social  Work. 

SOCIAL  WORK,  EDUCATION  FOR.  See 
Education  for  Social  Work. 

SOCIAL  WORK  LIBRARIES.  See  Li- 
braries of  Social  Work  in  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  1933. 

SOCIAL  WORK  PUBLICITY.^  Social  agen- 
cies engage  in  educational  publicity  chiefly  to 
enlist  public  opinion  in  favor  of  social  legisla- 
tion; to  obtain  financial  support  for  social 
work;  and  to  influence  individual  attitudes  or 
behavior,  especially  in  regard  to  health, 
safety,  and  participation  in  social  movements. 
There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  emphasize 
the  educational  rather  than  the  persuasive 
function  of  publicity  through  the  use  of  the 
word  "interpretation"  to  describe  efforts  di- 
rected toward  these  ends.  Publicity  is  a 
broader  term,  including  in  its  scope  reporting 
and  persuasion  or  propaganda  as  well  as  in- 
terpretation. Social  work  uses  publicity  in 
many  forms  to  reach  varied  publics,  ranging 
from  the  inner  circle  of  board  members  and 
staff  to  clients  and  supporters  of  social  agen- 
cies and  the  general  public. 

Three  stages  in  the  growing  recognition  of 
public  understanding  as  an  important  factor 
in  any  social  program  may  be  noted.    The 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


first  stage  was  the  effort  of  social  workers  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  special  skills 
which  they  were  obliged  to  use,  as  news 
writing,  preparation  of  attractive  printed 
matter,  and  public  speaking.  The  second  was 
an  emphasis  on  planning  which  would  take 
into  account  the  objectives  of  publicity,  the 
publics  to  be  reached,  and  the  sequence  of 
steps  in  an  educational  process  directed  to- 
ward any  given  public.  The  third  stage,  which 
is  only  now  getting  under  way,  is  a  more 
critical  and  thorough  study  of  the  content 
of  publicity,  especially  an  effort  to  see  that 
it  is  true,  important,  interesting,  and  suitable 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  This  rec- 
ognition that  more  thought  should  be  given 
to  what  is  told  in  publicity  is  due  in  part  at 
least  to  the  rapid  social  changes  of  the  de- 
pression period.  The  confusion  in  the  public 
mind  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  many  as- 
pects of  modern  social  work  never  have  been 
adequately  understood. 

Techniques  continue  to  receive  more  con- 
sideration than  any  other  aspect  of  social  work 
publicity.  Effective  use  of  the  arts  of  writing, 
designing,  and  speaking  requires  continuous 
study,  practice,  and  criticism.  New  forms  of 
popular  presentation  are  devised  frequently. 
Recent  examples  include  pictorial  graphs  and 
charts,  newprinting  and  duplicating  processes, 
and  the  panel  discussion  as  a  method  of  con- 
ducting meetings.  Each  brings  with  it  tech- 
nical details  to  be  mastered,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  orginality  in  adapting  it  to  special 
uses. 

National  Agencies  and  Instruments  for  In- 
terpretation 
The  movement  to  encourage  social  work 
interpretation  and  to  make  it  more  effective 
centers  in  a  few  closely  allied  national  groups: 
the  Social  Work  Publicity  Council;  the  con- 
sultant service  in  Social  Work  Interpretation 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation;  and  the 
Public  Health  Education  Section,  American 
Public  Health  Association.  The  establish- 
ment of  that  Section  in  1920,  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publicity  Methods  in  Social  Work 
(now  the  Social  Work  Publicity  Council) 
in  1921,  marked  the  beginning  of  organized 
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effort  to  gain  recognition  of  publicity  as  a 
distinct  function  of  social  work,  requiring 
the  skilful  use  of  many  and  varied  techniques. 

The  Social  Work  Publicity  Council  serves 
as  a  clearing  house  of  information  and  ideas 
on  social  work  interpretation  and  money- 
raising.  In  co-operation  with  other  national 
agencies  it  undertakes  each  year  some  out- 
standing project  intended  to  encourage  more 
thoughtful  and  well-planned  interpretation 
of  some  branch  of  social  work.  These  proj- 
ects cover  such  subjects  as  interpretation  of 
character-building  agencies,  social  case  work, 
the  value  of  competence  in  social  work,  and 
the  volunteer  as  an  interpreter.  Each  of 
these  projects  has  led  to  the  publication  of  one 
or  more  bulletins  of  source  material  and  ideas. 

Annual  awards  are  given  by  the  Council 
to  encourage  higher  standards  in  publicity 
work.  These  citations  for  exceptional  merit 
cover  a  wide  range  of  effort.  Recognition  has 
been  given  to  a  newspaper  editorial,  a  maga- 
zine story  which  interpreted  the  plight  of  a 
victim  of  the  depression,  special  issues  of  a 
social  work  magazine,  year-round  programs 
of  publicity,  the  educational  publicity  for  a 
national  conference  in  the  social  work  field, 
and  to  annual  reports.  The  citations,  pub- 
lished annually  in  a  special  awards  bulletin, 
are  widely  quoted. 

The  News  Bulletin  of  the  Social  Work  Pub- 
licity Council,  published  eight  times  a  year, 
is  the  social  work  interpreter's  current  digest 
of  what  people  and  organizations  are  saying 
and  doing  in  telling  their  story  to  the  public. 
Its  editorial  policy  is  one  of  vigorous  and  out- 
spoken comment  on  the  quality  of  social 
work  interpretation  and  the  policies  behind 
it.  The  Council  also  issues  from  time  to  time 
special  bulletins  on  publicity  techniques  and 
sources  of  useful  material. 

The  national  Council  binds  together  in  an 
informal  federation,  local  social  work  pub- 
licity councils  throughout  the  country.  These 
groups  have  the  same  aim— a  more  compre- 
hensive and  compelling  note  in  the  message 
of  social  work  to  the  public.  Assistance  is 
given  to  them  by  the  national  Council  in 
conducting  study  courses,  selecting  discus- 
sion topics,  and  planning  co-operative  pub- 


licity projects.  The  annual  meeting  is  held 
in  connection  with  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work.  At  this  time  a  series  of  meet- 
ings are  held,  usually  in  co-operation  with 
other  national  agencies  and  with  Conference 
divisions,  and  a  large  collection  of  portfolios 
containing  examples  of  social  work  publicity 
are  displayed.  These  portfolios  are  revised 
from  year  to  year  and  are  available  for  con- 
sultation at  the  Council's  office.  Member- 
ship in  the  Council  is  open  to  both  individ- 
uals and  organizations.  Every  type  of  social 
work  is  represented,  with  the  largest  num- 
bers coming  from  community  chests,  health 
agencies,  family  societies,  character-building 
agencies,  and  public  welfare  departments. 

The  service  of  Social  Work  Interpretation 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  is  carried  on 
in  active  co-operation  with  the  Social  Work 
Publicity  Council.  It  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  studies  and  publication.  Following  a 
period  in  which  studies  in  this  field  related 
principally  to  techniques,  consideration  is 
now  being  given  to  the  personnel  and  re- 
sources needed  for  an  adequate  program  of 
social  work  interpretation  in  a  community. 

For  an  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Education  Section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association,  see  Health 
Education. 

Media 

Organized  movements  for  public  informa- 
tion are  experimenting  with  the  training  of 
volunteers  to  become  spokesmen  for  social 
causes.  The  most  conspicuous  example  is  the 
Women's  Crusade,  an  annual  feature  of  the 
Mobilization  for  Human  Needs,  which  pre- 
pares women  through  literature  and  personal 
instruction  to  interpret  the  social  work  of 
local  communities  to  their  friends  in  advance 
of  community  chest  campaigns.  Another 
type  of  volunteer  interpretation  is  carried 
on  through  the  organization  of  co-operating 
committees  within  professional  or  trade 
groups.   See  Volunteers  in  Social  Work. 

The  radio,  with  its  vast  potential  audience, 
is  much  used  by  national  and  state  agencies 
and  those  in  large  cities.  Forms  of  social  in- 
formation most  welcomed  by  radio  stations 
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are  vocational  advice,  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, health  information,  suggestions  for 
hobbies,  parent  education,  and  other  forms 
of  information  related  to  the  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  radio  audiences. 

With  the  advent  of  government  relief  and 
other  emergency  measures,  newspaper  editors 
find  much  more  news  value  in  social  prob- 
lems and  social  work  than  formerly.  Ex- 
hibits are  less  used  because  of  the  expense 
and  effort  involved  in  their  preparation  and 
use.  There  are,  however,  a  few  signs  of  grow- 
ing interest  in  permanent  exhibits  for  health 
and  safety.  Certain  forms  of  printed  matter, 
including  house  organs  and  annual  reports, 
have  improved  greatly  in  appearance  and  in 
clear  and  interesting  presentation. 

The  national  publicity  campaign  known  as 
the  Mobilization  for  Human  Needs  is  an  an- 
nual event  sponsored  by  Community  Chests 
and  Councils,  Inc.,  with  the  endorsement  of  a 
large  number  of  national  agencies.  It  is  an 
effort  to  use  national  publicity  on  a  large 
scale  to  reinforce  money-raising  campaigns 
carried  on  in  October  and  November.  It  in- 
cludes a  series  of  national  broadcasts  on  the 
radio,  articles  in  magazines  on  the  impor- 
tance of  supporting  private  social  work,  and 
some  newspaper  feature  articles,  magazine 
advertisements,  and  so  forth.  See  Commu- 
nity Chests. 

Publicity  Services  of  National  Agencies 

Some  of  the  national  agencies  have  pub- 
licity departments  which  encourage  and  as- 
sist their  local  branches  in  interpreting  their 
work  to  the  public.  Their  services  include 
the  collection  and  exchange  of  publicity  ma- 
terial, special  bulletins  or  departments  in 
bulletins  giving  advice  about  publicity  pro- 
grams, and  the  preparation  of  material  and 
ideas  for  intensive  campaigns  of  education 
during  a  given  week  or  month.  Many  na- 
tional agencies,  on  the  other  hand,  give  no 
service  of  this  kind  to  their  members.  Maga- 
zine writers,  competent  to  deal  with  social 
problems,  are  encouraged  by  some  of  the  na- 
tional agencies  to  use  material  supplied  to 
them  in  articles  which  the  writers  them- 
selves place  in  popular  magazines. 


Public  Welfare  Work  and  Publicity 

Governmental  welfare  and  relief  work  has 
become  a  source  of  news  of  such  general 
public  interest  that  both  magazines  and  news- 
papers welcome  information  about  services 
and  plans  of  public  departments.  Many  na- 
tional and  state  government  bureaus  main- 
tain information  departments,  and  in  some 
instances,  such  as  the  national  housing 
administration,  conduct  active  educational 
programs.  Radio  broadcasts  by  public  offi- 
cials are  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  some 
states,  notably  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
private  organizations  co-operate  with  public 
departments  in  educational  campaigns  for 
bond  issues  and  other  legislative  action. 

Opportunities  for  Training 

Except  in  the  larger  national,  state,  and 
city  agencies  which  employ  publicity  direc- 
tors, the  task  of  social  work  interpretation  is 
carried  on  by  the  executive  secretary  or  a 
staff  member  as  an  incidental  part  of  admin- 
istrative work.  The  New  York  School  of  So- 
cial Work  provides  field  work  in  publicity  for 
a  few  students,  and  courses  on  the  subject 
given  in  the  School  and  in  universities  in 
New  York  City  are  recommended  to  students 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  specialize 
in  publicity  work.  Publicity  institutes  for 
social  workers,  which  give  a  quick  review  of 
principles  and  practice,  have  become  more 
frequent.  These  institutes  have  been  con- 
ducted by  social  work  publicity  councils, 
state  conferences,  and  in  some  instances  by 
national  agencies.  In  some  of  the  larger 
family  societies  members  of  the  staff  inter- 
ested in  writing  hold  informal  study  courses. 
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SOCIAL  WORK,  STATE  AGENCIES.  See 
Agriculture,  State  Extension  Agen- 
cies; Education,  State  Agencies;  La- 
bor, State  Agencies;  Public  Health, 
State  Agencies;  and  Public  Welfare, 
State  Agencies. 

SOCIAL  WORK  UNDER  STATE  GOV- 
ERNMENTS. Many  functions  closely  re- 
lated to  social  work  are  exercised  by  depart- 
ments, boards,  and  other  branches  of  state 
governments.  These  functions  are  divided 
among  the  agencies  dealing  with  public  wel- 
fare, labor,  public  health,  education,  and 
agriculture.  Their  assignment  to  one  rather 
than  another  of  these  public  bodies  is  fre- 
quently illogical.  That  fact,  however,  re- 
flects the  transition  stage  through  which 
social  activities  are  passing.  A  tendency  is 
shown  toward  the  transfer  of  many  functions 
of  this  type  to  agencies  for  public  welfare, 
particularly  when  that  name  has  been  as- 
sumed in  place  of  names  referring  specifically 
to  charities  and  correction.  See  Agricul- 
ture, State  Extension  Agencies;  Edu- 
cation, State  Agencies;  Labor,  State 
Agencies;  Public  Health,  State  Agen- 
cies; and  Public  Welfare,  State  Agen- 
cies. See  also  (in  Part  II,  State  Agencies- 
Public)  the  lists  of  these  agencies,  with  their 
bureaus,  divisions,  and  so  forth,  which  are 
related  to  social  work. 

During  the  depression,  for  reasons  else- 
where discussed,  the  permanent  state  de- 
partments and  otherwise  named  agencies  for 
public  welfare  have  only  rarely  been  given 
the  heavy  responsibility  of  unemployment 


relief  administration.  State  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administrations  have  ordinarily  been 
created  instead.  See  Public  Relief  and 
Unemployment  Relief. 

SOCIETIES  FORFRIENDLYSERVICES. 
See  in  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

SOCIETIES  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN.  See 
Child  and  Youth  Protection. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL  WORK, 
in  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 


See 


SOUTHERN  MOUNTAINEERS. 
Social  Work  Year  Book,  1929. 


See  in 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES.  See 
School  Health  Work. 

SPEECH  DISORDERS.  See  in  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  1933. 

SPORTS.   See  Recreation. 

STAMMERING.  See  Speech  Disorders  in 
Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

STATE  BOARDS  OR  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  EDUCATION, 
HEALTH,  LABOR,  OR  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE. See  in  Agriculture,  State  Ex- 
tension Agencies;  Education,  State 
Agencies;  Labor,  State  Agencies;  Pub- 
lic Health,  State  Agencies;  and  Public 
Welfare,  State  Agencies. 

STATE  CONFERENCES  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK.  See  Conferences  of  Social 
Work. 

STATISTICS  OF  SOCIAL  WORK*  either 
describe  the  activities  of  social  agencies  or 
relate  to  the  conditions  with  which  such  or- 
ganizations deal.  The  present  article  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  statistics  of  the  first 
type. 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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The  outstanding  need  is  for  continuously 
comparable  data  for  each  functional  division 
of  the  field,  complete  for  the  community  and 
free  from  duplications.  The  basic  facts  needed 
are  the  numbers  of  persons  served  and  the 
costs  of  the  services;  also  information,  com- 
parable from  agency  to  agency,  that  can  be 
tabulated  periodically  or  for  special  studies. 
Among  the  items  needed  are:  race,  nativity, 
nationality,  sex,  age,  marital  status,  size  of 
family,  religion,  occupation,  continuity  of 
employment,  wages,  disabling  illnesses,  and 
duration  of  dependency.  In  local  communi- 
ties an  analysis  of  trends  is  often  difficult 
either  because  definitions  of  these  terms  have 
been  frequently  changed,  because  there  are 
breaks  in  the  data,  or  because  community 
totals  contain  unknown  numbers  of  duplica- 
tions. The  need  for  comparability  and  con- 
tinuity is,  however,  being  increasingly  recog- 
nized, not  only  for  local  purposes  but  also  for 
purposes  of  comparison  with  other  communi- 
ties. Recent  discussion  has  tended  to  empha- 
size the  need  for  more  complete  information 
concerning  applicants  not  accepted  by  agen- 
cies as  one  step  toward  the  analysis  of  gaps 
in  existing  social  provisions. 

In  spite  of  important  improvements  in  so- 
cial statistics  in  recent  years  a  great  deal 
remains  to  be  done.  Nation-wide  figures  are 
not  yet  available  for  any  functional  field.  The 
nearest  approach  to  completeness  has  been 
in  the  field  of  dependency.  Geographically, 
the  data  assembled  by  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  are  unprece- 
dentedly  inclusive.  Comparatively  few  coun- 
ties are  omitted.  The  figures  relate,  however, 
to  outdoor  relief  only,  and  presumably  in- 
clude only  the  able-bodied  unemployed. 
Under  present  conditions  this  represents  a 
very  substantial  proportion  of  the  activity  in 
the  field  of  dependency.  Nevertheless  figures 
cannot  be  considered  complete  for  the  field 
in  absence  of  data  concerning  beneficiaries  of 
private  societies  and  of  other  governmental 
agencies,  such  as  almshouses  and  mothers' 
pension  bureaus. 

State-wide  data  are  likewise  deficient  in 
most  jurisdictions.  Only  a  few  states  have 
made  even  a  start  in  collecting  state-wide 


figures  from  both  public  and  private  agen- 
cies. A  few  local  communities  have  complete, 
unduplicated  totals  in  the  fields  of  depend- 
ency and  delinquency,  although  distributions 
of  these  totals  in  terms  of  attributes  that 
have  important  social  implications  are  usu- 
ally not  possible.  In  the  health  field  the  vital 
problems  of  comparable  figures  relative  to 
cost  per  patient  per  day  and  of  an  undupli- 
cated count  of  clinic  clientele  continue  to 
baffle  local  research  units.  With  one  possible 
exception  no  urban  community  has  figures 
with  respect  to  its  character-building  agen- 
cies that  disclose  the  unduplicated  number  of 
families  or  of  individuals  that  make  use  of 
these  facilities,  either  for  the  city  as  a  whole 
or  for  a  single  agency.  The  outstanding  need 
is  for  increased  federal  activity,  not  only  in 
setting  uniform  standards  but  also  in  stimu- 
lating state  and  local  units  to  assemble  data 
for  their  respective  jurisdictions  that  are 
complete,  comparable,  continuous,  and  free 
from  duplications. 

Federal  Agencies 

Several  federal  bureaus  collect  statistics 
pertaining  to  social  work.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  are  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Children's  Bureau,  and  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  (FERA). 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census 

In  periods  between  the  decennial  enumera- 
tions of  the  population  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  conducts  special  decennial  inquiries 
concerning  defective,  dependent,  and  delin- 
quent classes  in  institutions.  With  respect 
to  the  three  following  groups  the  figures  have 
been  compiled  annually  since  1926:  (a)  pris- 
oners in  state  and  federal  prisons;  (b)  pa- 
tients in  state  hospitals  for  the  insane;  (c)  in- 
mates of  state  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded. In  addition  to  these  classes  the 
decennial  inquiry  covering  the  calendar  year 
1933  includes  the  following:  prisoners  in 
county  and  municipal  jails  and  workhouses 
(covering  the  first  six  months  of  1933  only), 
juvenile  delinquents  in  reformatories  and 
similar  institutions,  and  children  in  institu- 
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tions  for  dependent  children  or  under  care  of      penal  institutions  were  not  included  in  this 


child-placing  agencies.  The  annual  census  of 
patients  in  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  was 
expanded  for  1933  to  include  private  institu- 
tions and  those  under  the  control  of  local  gov- 
ernments. The  important  census  of  paupers 
in  almshouses,  which  normally  would  have 
been  taken  in  1933,  has  been  deferred.  This 
is  also  true  of  the  enumeration  of  inmates  of 
institutions,  other  than  almshouses,  for  the 
care  of  adults.  The  chief  defect  in  these  in- 
stitutional inquiries  is  their  lack  of  complete- 
ness. The  fault  lies  mainly  in  the  original 
records.  Almshouses,  for  example,  are  in 
many  states  controlled  by  small  units  of  gov- 
ernment that  receive  little  or  no  supervision 
from  larger  jurisdictions.  As  a  consequence 
the  records  are  often  ill-kept  and  scanty. 
There  is  also  a  growing  demand  for  informa- 
tion at  more  frequent  intervals.  This  demand 
is  especially  insistent  with  respect  to  facts 
concerning  dependent  children  under  care  of 
institutions  and  child-placing  organizations. 
A  growing  interest  in  old  age  pensions  has 
likewise  directed  attention  to  the  need  for 
better  and  more  frequent  information  con- 
cerning almshouses. 

In  1932  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  insti- 
tuted an  annual  collection  of  judicial  crim- 
inal statistics  covering  the  activities  of  the 
more  important  criminal  courts  in  a  selected 
list  of  states.  Another  recent  innovation  is 
the  publication  of  nation-wide  statistics  of 
persons  executed,  distributed  by  sex,  race, 
age,  and  offense.  The  present  plan  is  to  pub- 
lish these  figures  annually.  The  annual  finan- 
cial statistics  of  states  and  cities  of  over 
30,000  population  include  data  concerning 
public  welfare  expenditures  and  the  value  of 
physical  properties  used  for  "charities,  hos- 
pitals, and  corrections"  and  "conservation  of 
health."  These  categories  are  at  present  too 
inclusive  and  too  ill-defined  to  be  serviceable. 
The  population  statistics  of  1930  include  im- 
portant new  information  about  families  which 
will  be  of  special  service  in  many  branches  of 
social  work,  while  the  occupation  statistics 
present  social  and  welfare  workers  for  the 
first  time  as  a  separate  group.  Probation  and 
truant  officers  and  keepers  of  charitable  and 


category  but  were  presented  separately. 

The  Children's  Bureau 

In  1930  the  Children's  Bureau  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  collection  of  monthly  statis- 
tics from  both  public  and  private  social  agen- 
cies in  accordance  with  a  registration  plan 
inaugurated  in  1928  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Registration  of  Social  Statistics  of  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  and  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  registration  area 
now  covers  41  cities  and  metropolitan  areas, 
and  figures  are  collected  in  19  functional 
fields  of  social  work.  Five-year  summaries 
covering  the  period  1929-1933  are  now  in 
preparation.  From  the  outset  the  objective 
has  been  to  obtain  figures  in  each  field  that 
are  complete  for  the  community  in  order  that 
rates  may  be  computed. 

Since  September,  1930,  the  Children's 
Bureau  has  collected  relief  statistics  from  a 
large  number  of  urban  centers.  This  under- 
taking was  expanded  in  January,  1932,  by 
the  transfer  from  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion of  a  similar  series  inaugurated  in  1929. 
At  present  the  figures  include  120  urban  areas. 
For  these  areas  the  data  are  more  nearly 
complete  than  are  those  collected  by  the 
FERA.  The  latter  are  limited  to  agencies 
administering  public  unemployment  relief, 
whereas  the  Children's  Bureau  figures  in- 
clude all  the  major  relief  agencies  in  the  area. 
These  relief  figures  are  published  in  the 
Monthly  Bulletin  on  Social  Statistics,  which 
includes  both  the  relief  data  and  the  figures 
collected  in  the  41  registration  cities  in  other 
fields  of  social  work. 

In  collaboration  with  the  National  Proba- 
tion Association  the  Children's  Bureau  insti- 
tuted in  1926  the  collection  of  statistics  from 
juvenile  courts.  Figures  were  obtained  in 
1933  from  274  courts  in  32  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  These  statistics  are 
published  annually  as  a  Bureau  bulletin. 
Statistics  of  work  permits  issued  to  children 
have  been  collected  since  1920.  For  children 
14  and  15  years  of  age  figures  were  obtained 
in  1933  from  19  entire  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  from  79  cities  in  17  other 
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states.  These  data  are  published  annually 
in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review.  Periodically 
since  1921  the  Bureau  has  gathered  statistics 
pertaining  to  mothers'  aid.  The  most  recent 
compilation  relates  to  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1933.  Figures  were  submitted  by  state 
departments  in  20  states.  Some  of  these  data 
were  published  in  the  June,  1934,  issue  of  the 
Social  Service  Review.  According  to  present 
plans  an  effort  will  be  made  to  enlarge  this 
inquiry  and  to  publish  annual  figures. 

The  FERA 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1933  a  very  exten- 
sive statistical  program  has  been  inaugu- 
rated. About  2,800  of  the  slightly  more  than 
3,000  counties  in  the  country  are  included  in 
the  monthly  reporting  system.  Although  fig- 
ures are  available  by  counties  at  the  central 
office,  they  are  presented  in  summary  form  in 
the  printed  monthly  reports,  chiefly  by  states 
and  by  urban  areas.  In  the  early  reports  the 
basic  tables  showed  the  number  of  families, 
number  of  single  resident  persons  and  total 
number  of  persons  receiving  relief,  total 
amount  of  obligations  incurred  for  unemploy- 
ment relief  and  the  sources  of  these  funds. 
At  present  the  monthly  report  also  gives  the 
number  of  families  receiving  direct  relief, 
number  of  families  receiving  work  relief,  and 
the  unduplicated  number  of  families  receiv- 
ing either  or  both  types  of  relief.  For  each 
type  of  relief  the  figures  are  now  distributed 
to  show  the  number  of  single  resident  per- 
sons, number  of  two-or-more-person  families, 
and  the  number  of  persons  in  the  families. 
The  expenditure  figures  correspond  to  these 
classifications.  The  derived  figures  include 
the  proportion  of  families  receiving  relief  in 
any  area  to  the  total  number  of  families  in 
that  area,  proportion  of  the  total  population 
receiving  relief,  and  the  average  amount  of 
relief  per  family.  Additional  tables  show  the 
number  of  persons  assisted  and  amount  spent 
in  connection  with  special  activities  such  as 
relief  to  transients  and  the  emergency  educa- 
tion program.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  program  of  work  relief  in  April,  1934, 
figures  are  collected  weekly  relative  to  num- 


ber of  persons  working,  number  of  hours 
worked,  and  amount  of  earnings.  All  of  these 
figures  presumably  include  only  persons  who 
are  destitute  because  of  unemployment.  Un- 
employables  and  persons  destitute  for  other 
reasons  are  supposed  to  be  aided  through 
traditional  channels,  such  as  local  private 
agencies  and  almshouses.  These  distinctions 
are  very  difficult  to  make,  and  unquestion- 
ably large  numbers  of  persons  are  assisted 
from  unemployment  relief  funds  and  included 
in  the  federal  statistics  who  are  destitute 
from  causes  other  than  unemployment.  In 
short  the  FERA  figures  actually  include  a 
very  high  percentage  of  all  cases  of  outdoor 
relief.  Although  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  counties  remain  outside  the  system  and 
although  the  figures  do  not  include  all  types 
of  public  dependents,  the  FERA  data  never- 
theless constitute  the  most  comprehensive 
series  ever  available  in  this  country  in  the 
field  of  dependency. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  weekly  and 
monthly  collections  of  data,  the  FERA  has 
instituted  numerous  research  projects,  chiefly 
on  a  sampling  basis.  In  October,  1933,  a  na- 
tion-wide census  of  resident  families  and  resi- 
dent persons  receiving  unemployment  relief 
was  taken.  The  resulting  data  are  available 
in  a  published  report.  Studies  have  also  been 
made  of  rural  relief  families  and  their  non- 
relief  neighbors;  of  families  coming  on  or 
leaving  the  active  relief  lists;  of  transients; 
of  former  members  of  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps;  of  the  occupational  characteris- 
tics of  persons  receiving  relief. 

Other  Federal  Agencies 

Statistics  of  public  employment  offices  are 
collected  by  the  Employment  Service  and  its 
National  Reemployment  Service  Division. 
A  bulletin  covers  activities  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1934.  An  expanded  statistical 
program  initiated  July  1,  1934,  is  expected 
to  produce  valuable  data  that  will  be  pub- 
lished currently  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review. 

Manv  bulletins  and  articles  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  are  of  special 
significance  to  social  agencies.  Each  year 
since  1928  the  Bureau  has  made  a  survey  of 
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the  care  of  the  aged  through  public  pension 
systems.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  vari- 
ous means  of  caring  for  the  aged  in  the  United 
States  was  published  in  1929.  The  extent  and 
distribution  of  old  age  dependency,  grants  to 
self-help  organizations,  and  statistical  stud- 
ies of  similar  social  questions  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review. 

The  Office  of  Education  publishes  every 
four  or  six  years,  in  the  Biennial  Survey  of 
Education,  the  statistics  of  schools  and  classes 
for  mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
children.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  collects  statistics  from  state  boards 
for  vocational  education.  The  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  1933  shows  enrolments  in  continu- 
ation schools,  evening  schools,  and  so  forth, 
the  financial  outlay,  and  the  number  of  dis- 
abled persons  retrained  and  returned  to  self- 
support  through  employment. 

The  Division  of  Investigation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  compiles  criminal  sta- 
tistics that  are  published  quarterly  in  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports.  These  data  include  in- 
formation regarding  the  age,  sex,  race,  and 
previous  criminal  history  of  individuals  ar- 
rested. The  Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the  same 
department  publishes  annual  statistics  on 
federal  prisoners  and  on  federal  parole  and 
probation  activities.  The  most  recent  figures 
appear  in  Federal  Offenders,  1932-1933. 


Co-ordinating  Activities 

The  statistics  gathered  by  the  various  fed- 
eral bureaus  stand  badly  in  need  of  co-ordi- 
nation. During  the  past  year  a  Central  Sta- 
tistical Board  has  been  created  which  is  work- 
ing on  the  problem.  In  addition  a  Committee 
on  Government  Statistics  and  Information 
Services  was  established  in  June,  1933,  upon 
request  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  Labor.  This  Committee— which 
is  a  joint  committee  of  the  American  Statis- 
tical Association  and  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council— has  been  making  a  survey 
of  the  present  programs  in  government  de- 
partments as  a  basis  for  recommending  a 
more  effective  alignment  of  their  statistical 
work. 


State  Welfare  Departments 
In  many  fields  of  social  work  adequate  na- 
tional statistics  will  not  be  available  until 
state  departments  are  equipped  with  statisti- 
cal bureaus  to  supervise  the  collection  of  data 
from  agencies  throughout  the  state.  This 
goal  seems  still  far  distant.  A  few  states  have 
no  welfare  departments.  Moreover  the  func- 
tions controlled  by  welfare  departments  and 
the  degree  of  control  exercised  vary  widely 
from  state  to  state.  The  success  of  the  FERA 
in  requiring  states  to  obtain  data  from  local 
administrative  units  provides  a  convincing 
demonstration  that  nation-wide  statistics  of 
social  welfare  will  be  achieved  only  when  there 
is  a  truly  national  system  of  social  services. 
Many  states  gather  routine  annual  figures 
concerning  persons  in  state  institutions  but 
only  four  or  five  states  have  well-equipped 
statistical  bureaus.  The  most  extensive  sta- 
tistical programs  are  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York.  The  New  York  State  Department  has 
been  making  an  extensive  study  of  statistical 
reporting  and  has  in  preparation  a  series  of 
manuals  for  the  guidance  of  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  in  five  functional  fields.  These 
manuals  will  be  used  to  promote  standard- 
ized reporting  throughout  the  state.  It  is 
hoped  that  they  may  also  be  of  assistance  in 
the  development  of  comparable  social  sta- 
tistics in  other  states.  The  Department  of 
Correction  in  New  York  has  published  a 
manual  for  the  use  of  courts  and  policing 
agencies  in  compiling  statistical  data  required 
by  the  state  code  of  criminal  procedure.  An- 
nual reports  on  crime  statistics  have  been 
published  since  1930. 

The  state  departments  in  California  and 
Pennsylvania  also  carry  on  extensive  statis- 
tical work.  In  these  states,  however,  less  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  inclusion  of  figures 
from  private  agencies.  The  decennial  census 
of  children  in  institutions  and  under  care  of 
child-placing  agencies  has  stimulated  inter- 
est in  state-wide  figures  in  several  jurisdic- 
tions. Illinois  has  recently  initiated  an  im- 
proved method  of  reporting  in  the  children's 
field.  Florida,  Michigan,  and  Texas  are  also 
working  on  plans  for  collecting  data  from 
child-caring  organizations. 
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In  some  states  emergency  relief  adminis- 
trations have  begun  to  publish  relief  statis- 
tics. The  Monthly  Bulletin  on  Relief  Statis- 
tics initiated  in  January,  1934,  by  the  Statis- 
tical Department  of  the  Illinois  Emergency 
Relief  Commission,  contains  the  first  state- 
wide relief  figures  ever  available  in  that 
state.  Statistical  bulletins  are  also  published 
by  the  relief  administrations  in  California, 
New  York,  and  West  Virginia. 

Private  Agencies 

Private  agencies  have  made  important 
contributions  in  promoting  uniformity  in  so- 
cial statistics,  both  in  the  public  and  private 
fields.  They  have  also  exerted  a  constructive 
influence  upon  governmental  agencies  in  ad- 
vocating the  initiation  or  expansion  of  impor- 
tant statistical  services. 

In  the  statistical  field  the  shift  of  responsi- 
bility from  private  to  public  agencies  has 
been  less  marked  than  in  some  of  the  func- 
tional divisions  of  social  work.  For  purposes 
of  planning,  administration,  and  research 
greater  use  still  appears  to  be  made  of  the 
figures  of  private  agencies  than  of  those  as- 
sembled by  public  bodies.  The  public  agen- 
cies naturally  lead,  however,  from  the  stand- 
point of  volume  and  comprehensiveness  of 
data. 

An  inquiry  addressed  to  national  private 
agencies  concerning  their  present  statistical 
work  brought  forth  the  following  informa- 
tion: Among  the  36  agencies  that  replied, 
22  gather  statistics  periodically,  7  have  spe- 
cial committees  on  statistics,  6  have  statis- 
tical manuals  for  the  guidance  of  member  or- 
ganizations, and  10  have  engaged  in  some 
type  of  special  statistical  study  in  the  period 
since  January,  1933. 

The  Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research  has 
a  monthly  reporting  system  covering  Jewish 
general  hospitals,  clinics  and  out-patient  de- 
partments, homes  for  the  aged,  and  agencies 
in  the  fields  of  family  and  child  welfare.  Both 
monthly  and  annual  figures  are  published. 
In  addition  to  the  statistics  pertaining  to 
services  the  annual  report  includes  the  annual 
income  and  expenditures  of  Jewish  federa- 
tions and  welfare  funds.   The  National  Con- 


ference of  Catholic  Charities  collects  monthly 
data  pertaining  to  Catholic  family  social  work 
from  57  organizations  in  56  cities.  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  compiles 
annual  statistics  of  income  and  disburse- 
ments of  community  chests.  The  American 
Association  for  Social  Security  compiles  an- 
nual statistics  of  the  relief  granted  under  old 
age  pension  laws.  The  American  Association 
of  Schools  of  Social  Work  now  publishes 
annual  figures  showing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents receiving  professional  education. 

The  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing  makes  annual  studies  of  sala- 
ries of  public  health  nurses,  income  and  expen- 
ditures of  public  health  nursing  agencies,  and 
student  registration  in  graduate  courses  in 
public  health  nursing.  The  results  of  these  in- 
quiries are  published  in  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing. Since  1927  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  collected  figures  on  blind  relief 
in  all  states  that  have  legal  provisions  on  this 
subject.  A  study  instituted  this  year  in 
schools  for  the  blind  concerning  the  causes  of 
blindness  will,  according  to  present  plans,  be 
continued  on  an  annual  basis.  This  organiza- 
tion, in  co-operation  with  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  is  at 
present  attempting  to  standardize  statistical 
recording  and  reporting  among  agencies  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  country. 

Through  the  statistical  service  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross,  data  are  collected 
concerning  the  various  activities  of  the 
chapters  and  of  the  national  organization  in 
its  operations  in  Army  and  Navy  camps  and 
hospitals  and  Veterans'  Administration  es- 
tablishments. In  1933  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  continuing  the  work  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Fund  in  developing  a  standard 
plan  of  statistics  for  child-guidance  clinics. 
Nineteen  clinics  in  the  larger  cities  of  10  dif- 
ferent states  are  now  submitting  monthly  re- 
ports. Comparative  tables  summarizing  these 
reports  are  published  each  year.  The  impor- 
tant collection  of  data  relating  to  American 
foundations  inaugurated  by  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  has  been  discontinued.  The 
last  edition  was  issued  in  1932. 
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Statistics  of  group  work  present  problems 
of  special  difficulty  and  for  that  reason  are 
very  often  unreliable.  National  agencies  in 
this  field,  however,  continue  to  compile  data 
and  appear  to  be  effecting  some  improve- 
ments. The  Year  Book  of  the  National  Rec- 
reation Association  is  a  report  of  the  public 
recreation  facilities,  expenditures,  and  pro- 
grams of  American  municipalities.  The  an- 
nual report  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
which  is  published  as  a  government  docu- 
ment, contains  comprehensive  data  on  mem- 
bership and  activities.  Basic  figures  are  ob- 
tained by  a  system  of  registration  that  in- 
sures a  degree  of  accuracy  not  often  encoun- 
tered in  the  group  work  field.  Girl  Scouts, 
Inc.,  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  and  the 
national  boards  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the 
Y.W.C.A.  have  devised  standard  plans  for 
statistics  of  the  group  activities  of  their  mem- 
ber agencies. 

The  most  reliable  nation-wide  statistics  on 
hospitals  are  collected  by  the  American  Med- 
ical Association.  The  most  recent  figures  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  March  31, 1934.  The  same  issue 
contained  brief  and  rather  unsatisfactory 
data  on  out-patient  services. 

Several  committees  of  national  scope  are 
actively  interested  in  the  problem  of  improv- 
ing social  welfare  statistics.  Among  these  are 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Social  Statistics 
of  the  federal  Children's  Bureau,  Committee 
on  Reports  and  Statistics  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  a  joint  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Statistical  Association 
and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  on 
Government  Statistics  and  Information  Ser- 
vices, Advisory  Committee  on  Social  Statis- 
tics of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council, 
Committees  of  the  American  Statistical  As- 
sociation on  Statistics  of  Relief  and  Child 
Care,  Institutions  for  Mental  and  Physical 
Disorders,  and  Delinquents  and  Criminals. 

In  most  urban  centers  the  community 
chest  or  council  of  social  agencies  collects  sta- 
tistics from  local  agencies.  These  organiza- 
tions are  agents  for  the  federal  Children's 
Bureau  in  the  41  cities  included  in  its  regis- 
tration area.     In  seven  cities— Buffalo,  Cin- 


cinnati, Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh— the  chest  or 
council  maintains  a  full-fledged  research 
bureau.  Monthly  bulletins  summarizing  the 
data  submitted  by  the  agencies  are  issued  in 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  New  York.  In 
Chicago  a  Social  Service  Year  Book  was  pub- 
lished in  1933,  and  a  second  issue  in  1934  con- 
taining tables  and  textual  comment  relating 
to  the  work  accomplished  in  1932  and  1933. 
The  American  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Work  is  establishing  minimum  cur- 
ricular  requirements  for  its  member  schools. 
Thus  far  social  statistics  has  not  been  in- 
cluded as  an  obligatory  course,  though  it  is 
listed  as  one  of  four  subjects  in  a  group  in 
which  students  must  register  for  at  least  two 
semester  hours.  Most  of  the  27  schools  in  the 
Association  offer  a  course  or  courses  in  social 
statistics,  and  several  of  them  require  all 
students  to  take  some  training  in  this  field. 
A  special  committee  of  the  Association  has 
recently  outlined  the  minimum  content  of 
courses  in  st at  ist  ics  offered  by  member  schools. 
The  adoption  of  this  report  in  May,  1934, 
marks  the  culmination  of  a  prolonged  effort 
to  gain  general  recognition  of  the  need  of  ade- 
quate statistical  training  for  social  workers. 
Eventually  this  action  may  be  expected  to 
improve  the  knowledge  of  statistics  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession  upon  whose 
co-operation,  in  the  initial  recording,  accu- 
racy so  largely  depends. 
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STERILIZATION.  See  Mental  Defici- 
ency. 

STORY  TELLING.  See  in  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  1929. 

SUBSIDIES  (PUBLIC).  See  Public  Social 
Work. 

SUMMER  CAMPS  AND  DAY  OUTINGS. 
See  Recreation. 

SURVEYS.  See  in  Research  in  Social 
Work. 

TEMPORARY  SHELTERS  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN. See  Juvenile  Detention  in  Juve- 
nile and  Domestic  Relations  Courts. 

TENEMENT  HOUSE  LAWS.    See  Hous- 


ing. 


THEATER,  THE.   See  in  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  1929. 

THRIFT  PROMOTION,  a  subject  of  great 
interest  in  the  field  of  family  welfare  in  its 
early  days,  had  renewed  emphasis  in  the 
early  years  of  the  business  depression  and 
the  resulting  unemployment.  For  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  from  the  historical  stand- 
point see  Thrift  Promotion  in  the  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

TRADE  UNIONS.    See  Organized  Labor. 

TRAINING   FOR  SOCIAL  WORK.     See 
Education  for  Social  Work. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS.    See 
Juvenile  Training  Schools. 

TRANSIENT  AND  HOMELESS  PER- 
SONS.1 The  economic  depression  has  brought 
into  bold  relief  certain  social  problems  of 
which  the  country  was  only  dimly  aware 
previous  to  1929.  Among  them  was  that  of 
the  unattached  male  who  as  a  "hobo"  or 
seasonal  laborer— with  or  without  a  family— 
or  as  a  boy  out  for  adventure  drifted  from 
place  to  place  and  occasionally  sought  relief. 

This  army  of  persons  without  settled  abode 
divides  itself  roughly  into  three  groups:  (a) 
the  "local  homeless,"  those  who  remain  in 
their  own  city  or  town,  even  though  unable 
to  provide  a  roof  over  their  heads;  (b)  the 
"state  homeless,"  who  move  about  within 
state  boundaries  and  are  as  a  rule  without 
family  ties;  and  (c)  transients.  The  latter  are 
recruited  from  the  local  and  state  homeless 
groups.  Lacking  employment  and  funds  and 
for  the  most  part  unattached,  they  take  to 
the  road  in  the  hope  of  finding  jobs.  Failing 
in  that  they  drift  or  are  shoved  from  place  to 
place  and  finally  over  the  border  of  the  home 
state,  an  unwelcome  burden  upon  any  com- 
munity in  which  they  find  themselves. 

As  the  depression  has  lengthened  this 
transient  section  of  the  homeless  army,  chiefly 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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men,  has  been  augmented  by  other  groups- 
families  torn  up  by  their  roots,  unattached 
women  and  girls,  and  transient  boys.  Thou- 
sands of  the  latter,  without  jobs  and  with 
their  parents  supported  by  relief,  have  taken 
to  the  road  as  an  escape  from  intolerable 
home  conditions,  or  in  part  for  the  sake  of 
adventure.  On  the  margin  of  these  groups 
are  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  who  are 
still  able  to  pay  a  few  cents  for  lodging  but 
who  at  any  moment  may  be  cast  adrift  or 
submerged. 

The  Neglected  Field 

For  many  years  care  for  the  transient  and 
homeless  has  been  one  of  the  comparatively 
neglected  fields  of  social  work.  Although  this 
situation  has  greatly  improved  since  1933 
some  reference  to  earlier  conditions  is  neces- 
sary at  this  point.  Prior  to  the  depression 
family  welfare  societies,  travelers'  aid  socie- 
ties, and  a  few  other  types  of  private  agencies 
had  developed  rules  for  preventing,  if  pos- 
sible, the  obviously  unsocial  and  often  cruel 
practice  of  "passing  on";  but  on  the  positive 
side  these  agencies  had  been  able  to  apply  to 
transients  comparatively  few  of  the  methods 
they  had  developed  in  social  case  work  for  the 
benefit  of  resident  clients.  The  Salvation 
Army,  Volunteers  of  America,  and  rescue 
missions  provided  varying  qualities  of  shelter 
when  homeless  applicants  were  cared  for 
locally,  but  their  facilities  were  very  limited 
and  practically  no  reconstruction  program 
was  included.  Public  officials  used  state 
vagrancy  laws  against  transients  and  other 
non-residents,  gave  them  generally  unsani- 
tary conditions  in  municipal  lodging  houses 
or  local  lock-ups,  or  transported  them  out  of 
town  without  benefit  of  any  inquiry. 

Available  lodgings  were  meager  and  often 
a  disgrace  to  the  communities.  In  most  small 
towns  or  cities  the  only  shelter  guaranteed 
to  the  homeless  or  transient  was  the  police 
station.  Rates  in  commercial  shelters  ranged 
from  15  or  20  cents  to  $1.00  a  night.  Dis- 
tinctly less  civilized  were  the  all-night  mis- 
sions where  the  forlorn  might  sleep  on  benches 
or  on  the  floor  for  charges  as  low  as  one  cent 
a  night  or  even  without  any  charge.  Shelters 


in  the  lower  price-ranges  were  frequently 
breeding  grounds  for  vice,  vermin,  and  crime. 
Private  charitable  lodgings  ranged  from  the 
worst  to  the  best.  Some  charged  a  small  fee, 
others  required  work  or  attendance  upon 
religious  services  in  return  for  lodgings.  To 
provide  for  health,  safety,  and  morals  in 
these  lodgings  municipal  supervision  and 
regulation  are  needed,  but  in  most  localities 
such  supervision  was,  and  still  is,  quite 
inadequate. 

Because  agencies  working  in  this  field  were 
far  apart  in  their  points  of  view  it  was 
difficult  to  establish  co-operative  programs. 
In  a  considerable  number  of  cities,  however, 
joint  committees  or  councils  had  been  organ- 
ized to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Programs  for  transients  and  the  homeless 
have  always  been  handicapped  by  the  com- 
plicated and  often  conflicting  settlement  laws 
of  the  several  states.1  These  laws— estab- 
lished for  the  financial  protection  of  local  and 
state  governments— define  how  individuals 
obtain  legal  residence  entitling  them  to  relief 
when  in  need.  Since  transients  and  the  state 
homeless  ordinarily  lacked  settlement  in  the 
place  where  they  asked  for  help  they  were  as 
a  rule  passed  on  when  the  application  was 
made  to  public  officials.  This  practice  was  so 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  social  case 
work  that  in  1902  a  so-called  "transportation 
agreement"  was  established  among  case- 
working  agencies.2  No  applicants  were  to  be 
given  transportation  until  the  agency  con- 
cerned had  learned,  by  telegraphing  if  neces- 
sary, what  their  situation  would  be  at  the 
proposed  destination— whether  they  would 
have  employment,  whether  relatives  there  or 
friends  stood  ready  to  support  them,  or 
whether  they  had  legal  residence  and  so  could 
properly  be  assisted  by  the  public  authorities, 
as  by  admission  to  public  institutions  if  in 
need  of  institutional  care.    Free  transporta- 

1  See  (infra  cit.)  a  memorandum  and  an  article 
by  Heisterman  and  a  compilation  by  Adie  and 
Hirsch. 

2  This  agreement  originated  in  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work.  A  similar  agreement 
had  been  established  in  1900  by  Jewish  agencies. 
For  convenience  only  the  former  agreement  is 
referred  to  at  this  point. 
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tion,  when  decided  upon,  was  to  be  furnished 
through  to  the  destination.  In  no  case  was 
passing  on  to  be  practiced. 

By  1929  the  principles  of  the  transporta- 
tion agreement  had  become  widely  accepted 
by  private  case-work  groups;  but  because  the 
agreement  placed  treatment  on  a  case-work 
basis  and  minimized  the  question  of  legal 
residence,  official  agencies  as  a  rule  refused  to 
sign  it.  They  were  bound  by  their  settlement 
laws,  and  the  financial  necessities  of  political 
units  tended  to  prevent  assuming  responsi- 
bility whenever  facts  were  in  dispute  or  if  the 
client  had  legal  residence  nowhere.1  This 
situation  had  existed  for  years  in  spite  of 
efforts  to  change  it.  No  significant  improve- 
ment came,  in  fact,  until  the  federal  govern- 
ment entered  the  transient  field  in  1933. 

Early  Depression  Developments 

In  the  first  two  years  of  the  depression 
private  agencies  made  such  efforts  as  were 
possible  to  meet  the  aggravated  problem  of 
the  chronic  homeless  and  the  needs  of  the 
thousands  of  new  transient  and  homeless 
persons.  Bureaus  for  registration  and  service 
were  developed,  and  a  few  lodgings  of  the 
better  type  were  opened.  Boarding  houses 
were  operated  in  some  cities  and  a  few  experi- 
mental camps  established  for  older  or  younger 
men.  The  National  Association  for  Travelers 
Aid  and  Transient  Service,  the  Family  Wel- 
fare Association  of  America,  and  the  federal 
Children's  Bureau  made  studies  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  published  their  findings  of  fact  and 
recommendations  as  to  treatment. 

At  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
in  June,  1932,  the  Family  Welfare  Associa- 
tion of  America  and  the  National  Association 
for  Travelers  Aid  and  Transient  Service 
called  for  a  more  concerted  attempt  to  meet 
the  problem.  Four  months  later  the  National 
Social  Work  Council  appointed  a  national 
group  known  as  the  Committee  on  Care  of 
Transient  and  Homeless.  This  was  composed 
of  persons  connected  with  national  agencies 
engaged  in  some  phase  of  the  work— though 
not  as  representatives  of  those  agencies — and 

1  See  Transportation  of  Clients  in  the  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  1933. 


certain  laymen  actively  interested  in  the 
problem.  The  Committee  organized  as  a 
discussion  group  to  explore  the  size  and 
content  of  the  problem,  to  plan  experiments 
for  its  handling,  and  to  bring  together  more 
closely  the  agencies  working  in  the  field. 
Through  sub-committees  and  otherwise  the 
historic  background  of  population  movements 
in  the  United  States  was  studied  and  evalu- 
ated; the  existing  situation  was  covered 
through  field  surveys  and  by  means  of  two 
censuses  of  the  homeless,  taken  in  January 
and  March,  1933;  a  program  of  service, 
standards,  and  organization  was  developed; 
inter-agency  relationships  were  strengthened; 
field  service  was  given  in  a  few  communities; 
and  a  legislative  program  was  outlined. 

The  census  findings  supported  previous 
opinions  as  to  the  unprecedented  size  of  the 
aimless  wandering  population.  Returns  from 
1,332  agencies  in  809  communities  in  Janu- 
ary, 1933,  covering  a  three-day  census  showed 
a  total  of  370,403  persons  on  the  road  or  in 
lodgings— 304,169  men,  16,538  boys  (under 
21),  14,482  women,  and  2,783  girls  (under  21), 
with  an  estimated  32,541  sleeping  in  "road- 
side jungles."  These  figures  include  3,155 
homeless  families  in  which  were  5,544  chil- 
dren under  15  years.  A  one-day  census  in 
March  in  765  cities  showed  a  smaller  number 
— 201,596  persons  who  were  homeless  or 
transient.  Based  on  these  figures  several 
estimates  were  made  for  the  entire  United 
States. 

Every  state  in  the  country  appeared  to  be 
adding  its  quota  to  the  transient  army,  while 
the  burden  of  caring  for  them  fell  very  un- 
equally. Florida,  the  southwestern  states, 
and  California  had  the  heaviest  loads.  An 
analysis  of  many  thousands  of  the  persons 
enumerated  indicated  that  the  majority 
roved  within  500  miles  of  what  had  been 
home,  but  long  months  of  travel  had  resulted 
in  loss  of  legal  settlement  and  the  right  to 
relief.  The  "new  transient"  was  found  to  be 
above  the  average  educational  level  of  the 
chronic  hobo.  He  was  not,  however,  part  of 
an  army  composed  predominantly  of  youth, 
as  had  been  feared  from  some  less  compre- 
hensive studies.   Most  of  the  included  young 
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people  had  left  parents  and  homes  behind 
them.  It  was  evident  that  a  causative  rela- 
tionship existed  between  local  unemployment 
and  inadequate  relief  programs  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  development  of  "transiency" 
on  the  other. 

The  Committee  on  Care  of  Transient  and 
Homeless  concluded  that  any  plan  to  be 
effective  must  be  comprehensive  in  scope  as 
to  sex,  age,  and  race,  and  must  be  adapted  to 
individual  needs.  It  should  also  be  nation- 
wide in  application,  dominated  by  federal 
leadership  as  to  standards  and  policy,  sup- 
ported by  federal  funds — since  local  com- 
munities were  still  bound  by  settlement  laws 
in  relation  to  relief — and  administered  on  a 
state  and  regional  basis.  When  the  Act  was 
prepared  in  July,  1933,  creating  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  (FERA) 
the  Committee  was  influential  in  having  a 
provision  included  that  special  funds  were  to 
be  designated  for  the  care  of  the  transient 
and  homeless,  and  later,  at  the  request  of  the 
Federal  Relief  Administrator,  the  Committee 
made  available  to  him  its  accumulated  expe- 
rience and  material. 

Division  of  Transient  Activities 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  FERA  was  the 
establishment  of  a  Division  of  Transient 
Activities,  also  known  officially  as  the  Tran- 
sient Division.  In  August  all  governors  were 
advised  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation  and 
were  instructed  to  organize  State  Transient 
Divisions  in  their  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istrations (ERA's).  At  present  (October, 
1934)  the  program  is  under  way  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  all  states  except 
Vermont.  Each  state  office  is  provided  with  a 
director  and  the  necessary  staff.  At  strategic 
points  in  each  state  there  are  regional  regis- 
tration and  treatment  centers,  the  more 
completely  equipped  treatment  centers  being 
located  usually  in  the  larger  cities.  For  the 
most  part  these  centers,  numbering  now  340 
in  all,  are  in  charge  of  trained  case  workers 
and  have  the  necessary  staff  of  interviewers. 
Transients  may  make  direct  applications  at 
the  centers  or  they  may  be  referred  to  them 
by  private  or  public  social  agencies.    Efforts 


are  made  to  meet  personal  or  family  needs  in 
co-operation  with  the  client. 

By  a  process  of  classification  and  selection 
men  are  provided  with  lodgings  in  shelters  or 
elsewhere  in  the  community  or  are  sent  to 
camps,  these  now  numbering  200.  Families 
are  cared  for  as  units  in  lodgings,  apartments, 
or  in  automobile  camps.  For  clients  who 
should  be  returned  to  their  homes— for  their 
own  good  and  with  their  consent— transpor- 
tation is  provided.  Federal  funds  may  be 
used  to  defray  the  expense  of  adequate  care 
for  those  who  have  been  within  the  state  less 
than  12  months  when  they  apply  for  relief. 
For  all  other  clients  state  funds  are  necessary. 

Trained  personnel  has  been  obtained  to 
administer  most  of  the  registration  centers, 
and  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  the 
workers  employed  in  centers  and  camps,  both 
trained  and  untrained,  are  outstanding.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  has  been  experienced, 
however,  in  obtaining  men  of  the  type  needed 
as  camp  counselors.  Their  function  is  to  aid 
the  men  by  personal  service,  interviews,  and 
adjustment. 

Simple  medical  care  is  available  at  treat- 
ment centers  and  all  who  register  there  are 
given  physical  examinations;  more  complete 
treatment  is  given  at  some  federal  shelters 
and  at  many  camps.  Since  federal  funds  are 
not  available  for  hospitalization,  a  difficult 
situation  is  created  when  acute  illness,  tuber- 
culosis, venereal  diseases,  or  the  necessity  for 
an  operation  demand  hospital  care.  Make- 
shift infirmaries  are  established  in  some  tran- 
sient shelters  and  camps  and  in  a  few  instances 
general  hospitals  accept  cases  on  the  basis  of 
nominal  payments  equivalent  to  the  cost  of 
maintenance  in  lodgings. 

In  both  camps  and  shelters  educational 
and  recreational  programs  have  been  carried 
on  with  varying  success,  dependent  largely 
upon  the  imagination  and  ability  of  the 
leaders.   Chaplain  service  is  rarely  available. 

In  many  localities  valuable  work  projects 
have  been  successfully  conducted  by  means 
of  transient  labor — usually  on  roads  or  other 
construction  in  camps,  parks,  or  forests— but 
such  projects  have  been  difficult  to  develop 
in  cities  since  the  opportunities  there  are 
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ordinarily  reserved  for  the  employment  of 
local  clients.  No  real  wages  are  paid  for  the 
work  performed,  but  the  men  are  given 
weekly  allowances,  ranging  from  $1.00  to 
$3.00,  the  amount  depending  upon  their 
work  responsibilities.  Federal  regulations 
require  that  State  Transient  Divisions  shall 
not  allow  their  work  projects  to  have  the 
effect  of  subsidizing  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial enterprises  which  exploit  migrant  labor. 

Because  effective  co-operation  has  not  yet 
been  developed  between  the  federal  and 
state  employment  agencies  and  the  transient 
centers— whereby  employment  opportunities 
"back  home"  or  in  the  immediate  environ- 
ment of  the  transient  center  may  be  made 
available— many  transients  are  disinclined  to 
remain  at  any  given  center.  See  Employ- 
ment Agencies. 

Following  the  development  of  the  federal 
program  and  the  consequent  availability  of 
shelter,  food,  and  personal  assistance  for 
transients,  close  co-operation  has  been  estab- 
lished between  the  different  State  Transient 
Divisions  and  the  local,  state,  and  railroad 
police  in  order  to  discourage  "hitch  hiking" 
by  automobiles  and  illegal  riding  on  railroads. 
Violators  are  turned  over  by  the  police  to  the 
Transient  Division  for  adjustment  and  re- 
habilitation instead  of  being  sent  to  jail  or 
passed  on  to  another  town  or  city.  The 
railroads  now  report  a  reduction  in  tres- 
passers on  their  right  of  way. 

In  almost  all  states  the  federal  program 
here  described  has  been  limited  to  transients, 
as  they  have  been  defined  earlier  in  this 
article.  State  and  local  homeless  persons  are 
cared  for  only  by  state  ERA's  either  directly 
or  through  their  local  offices.  It  was  hoped 
that  standards  in  caring  for  the  latter  would 
be  improved  as  a  result  of  the  real  progress 
made  in  the  federal  program  for  transients. 
In  a  few  cities  that  has  been  so;  Chicago  has 
developed  unusually  good  shelter  service  for 
women,  and  New  York  has  established  Grey- 
court,  an  industrial  farm-colony  for  selected 
men  from  municipal  lodgings.  As  a  rule, 
however,  both  homeless  groups  are  cared  for 
in  shelters  of  the  old  type.  In  some  localities 
the  state  homeless  have  been  accepted  by  the 


Transient  Divisions  as  a  proper  charge,  and 
since  many  of  the  problems  of  the  homeless, 
state  and  local,  are  similar  to  those  presented 
by  transients,  demand  has  arisen  for  a  com- 
bination of  the  programs  for  all  three  groups 
under  one  authority,  preferably  the  State 
Transient  Division. 

A  census  of  transients  and  homeless  cared 
for  on  September  15,  1934,  under  the  federal 
program  showed  240,933  individuals,  of  whom 
14,377  were  local  homeless  persons  and  19,722 
state  homeless.  Unattached  individuals  num- 
bered 108,061.  There  were  28,074  families, 
composed  of  98,773  individuals.  Newly 
registered  transients  in  June  showed  an  in- 
crease of  45  per  cent  since  March.  White 
male  persons  newly  registered  in  June  far 
outnumbered  all  others,  178,894  out  of  the 
223,052.  Females  numbered  only  17,904  of 
whom  15,588  were  in  family  groups.  Of 
188,252  newly-registered  unattached  tran- 
sients in  June  less  than  1  per  cent  were  under 
16  years  of  age;  38.7  per  cent  were  under  25 
years  of  age  and  10.8  per  cent  were  over  50 
years  old.  In  the  family  group  of  31,039, 
34.2  per  cent  were  under  15  years  of  age, 
while  persons  over  50  constituted  6.1  per 
cent. 

The  obligations  incurred  for  the  transient 
activities  for  January,  1934,  were  $1,858,009, 
and  for  July,  $3,125,129.  This  increase  is  due 
in  part  to  capital  outlay  for  the  development 
of  camps  and  the  reconditioning  of  shelters. 

Under  federal  regulations  private  agencies 
have  found  themselves  increasingly  elimi- 
nated from  the  field  of  transient  care.  On  the 
whole  this  charge  has  been  justified  because 
of  the  frequently  low  standards  of  care  pro- 
vided in  privately-operated  shelters. 

Within  recent  months,  however,  state  and 
local  transient  units  have  begun  to  develop 
advisory  committees.  These  will  undoubt- 
edly bring  about  better  relationships  with 
private  agencies.  In  fact,  in  a  few  localities 
transient  families  have  been  assigned  to  such 
agencies  for  care. 

The  leading  nation-wide  private  agencies 
in  the  field  are  the  two  already  mentioned, 
the  National  Association  for  Travelers  Aid 
and  Transient  Service  and  the  Committee  on 
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Care  of  Transient  and  Homeless.  The  former 
is  rendering  important  service  to  local  Tran- 
sient Divisions  through  its  field  staff  and  by 
the  preparation  of  useful  bulletins,  the  pub- 
lication of  a  periodical,  The  Transient,  and  by 
participation  in  training  programs.  The 
Committee  on  Care  of  Transient  and  Home- 
less has  co-operated  with  the  federal  authori- 
ties in  developing  its  program  and  through 
publications,  addresses,  and  otherwise  has 
endeavored  to  interpret  that  program  to  the 
public. 

Appraisal  and  Recommendations  for  the  Future 
The  Committee  on  Care  of  Transient  and 
Homeless  has  recently  made  a  quick  survey 
of  the  operation  of  the  federal  program  in  20 
states,  covering  61  treatment  centers,  65 
shelters,  and  12  camps.1  This  study  seems  to 
indicate  that  to  a  considerable  degree  there 
has  been  a  reduction  of  "aimless  and  forced 
wandering  in  a  hopeless  and  unintelligent 
search  for  work  and  tolerable  conditions  of 
life" ;  that  the  policy  of  elasticity  and  latitude 
in  the  development  of  state  programs  is  prov- 
ing to  be  a  wise  one;  that  conspicuous  failures 
in  operation  seem  due  to  state  ERA  execu- 
tives who  have  not  grasped  the  significance 
of  the  program  rather  than  to  lack  of  ability 
on  the  part  of  local  or  state  Transient  Divi- 
sion staffs,  that  in  some  states  there  is  exces- 
sive centralization  of  control  and  unnecessary 
red  tape;  that  stafT  salaries  are  far  too  low  in 
many  instances;  that  to  a  large  degree  em- 
phasis on  individualized  treatment,  classifi- 
cation, and  case  work  methods  permeates  the 
activities  of  treatment  centers  and  camps, 
that  medical  service  is  inadequate,  that  food 
is  good  and  abundant,  that  sufficient  work 
projects  are  not  available,  that  the  program 
is  not  integrated  with  that  of  state  and 
federal  employment  services  (which  in  many 
places  are  lacking),  and  finally  that  there  is 
increasing  awareness  on  the  part  of  state  and 
local  transient  directors  of  the  need  of  com- 
munity contacts  and  advisory  services. 

Research  studies  now  under  way  in  the 
federal  Transient  Division  should  shed  much 
needed  light  upon  the  origins  of  transiency 
1  See  Reed,  infra  cit. 


and  the  results  of  the  various  methods  of 
attacking  the  problem.  Encouragement 
should  be  given  not  only  to  studies  of  that 
type  undertaken  by  the  states  but  also  to  an 
active  interchange  of  information  and  expe- 
rience through  a  more  intensive  field  service 
by  the  federal  Division. 

Recommendations  for  improving  the  serv- 
ice were  made  in  June,  1934,  by  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  and  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association.  These  in- 
cluded the  following:  a  more  liberal  policy  as 
to  hospitalization ;  the  payment  of  cash  wages 
for  work  relief;  a  policy  of  minimizing  shelter 
care,  reserving  it  primarily  for  persons  need- 
ing close  supervision,  with  individualized 
lodgings  and  camps  provided  for  all  others; 
fuller  development  of  work  projects  and 
vocational  training;  and  better  co-operation 
on  behalf  of  transients  with  the  United  States 
Employment  Service. 

Alongside  these  recommendations  of  social 
workers  may  be  placed  those  of  the  transients 
themselves,  represented  in  the  Youth  Con- 
gress held  in  New  York  City  in  August,  1934. 
That  Congress  urged  that  camp  programs  be 
greatly  enlarged,  that  wages  be  paid  for  work, 
that  workmen's  compensation  be  provided, 
that  national  employment  exchanges  be  made 
available  to  transients,  that  camps  for  girls 
be  established  where  no  other  provision  is 
made  for  them,  that  "a  thorough  and  prac- 
tical system  of  unemployment  insurance  be 
immediately  put  into  effect  to  protect  all 
workers,"  and  that  apprenticeships  and  voca- 
tional and  scholastic  training  be  provided 
"to  ease  their  re-entry  into  self-supporting 
private  life."  A  system  of  youth  hostels  was 
also  recommended  by  the  Congress  "since 
a  certain  element  of  transiency  is  due  to  a 
desire  to  travel." 

In  localities  in  which  community  co-opera- 
tion has  been  sought  services  have  been 
gladly  rendered  by  public  agencies  for  mental 
cases,  drug  addiction,  operations,  acute  ill- 
ness, tuberculosis,  and  so  forth,  and  also  by 
such  private  agencies  as  general  hospitals, 
Travelers  Aid  Societies,  recreational  agen- 
cies, Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations. 
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It  is  apparent  also  that  more  liberal  pay- 
ments for  board  to  the  Salvation  Army  and 
other  agencies  which  operate  shelters  might 
have  produced  better  results  in  service 
rendered. 

Looking  forward  toward  a  future  perma- 
nent program  in  this  field  the  Committee  on 
Care  of  Transient  and  Homeless  has  urged 
the  abolition  of  the  settlement  laws  of  the 
country  or  their  revision  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity.  An  entire  rewriting  of  state  poor 
laws  is  also  called  for.  Complete  repeal  of  the 
settlement  laws  was  recommended,  more- 
over, by  the  Conference  on  Governmental 
Objectives  in  Social  Work,  called  early  in 
1934  by  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers.  Pending  that  accomplishment  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association  recom- 
mends that  interstate  agreements  as  to  trans- 
portation of  clients  be  made  between  state 
public  welfare  agencies,  similar  to  the  agree- 
ments already  operating  between  a  few  states, 
and  that  local  public  welfare  agencies  be 
forbidden  to  send  dependents  out  of  a  state 
without  the  approval  of  their  state  public 
welfare  department.1 

Acceptance  of  responsibility  by  the  FERA 
for  the  welfare  of  unsettled  applicants  for 
relief  marked  a  distinct  step  in  the  direction 
of  national  solidarity  in  this  field,  in  contrast 
to  the  provincialism  previously  fostered  by 
the  antique  laws  of  settlement.  Because  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem of  transients  except  through  federal 
authority  all  discussions  of  the  future  of 
public  social  work  in  this  country  assume 
that  at  least  this  part  of  the  federal  emer- 
gency program  will  be  placed  upon  a  perma- 
nent basis.  In  June,  1934,  both  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  and  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association  declared 
themselves  emphatically  for  such  action. 
Social  work  for  transients  has  progressed  far 
in  18  months.  It  remains  to  make  the  gains 
permanent,  and  to  provide  more  adequately 
and  constructively  for  the  large  numbers 
of  homeless,  unattached  persons  who  have 
been  shamefuly  neglected  in  the  established 
program. 

1  See  Goodhue,  infra  cit. 
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Ellen  C.  Potter 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  CLIENTS.    See 
Transient  and  Homeless  Persons. 

TRAVELERS  AID  is  an  organized  service 
for  transients  and  travelers  in  need  of  assis- 
tance. It  is  primarily  social  case  work,  and 
in  addition  provides  information  and  travel 
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service  for  the  protection  of  the  inexperienced 
and  handicapped.  The  transient  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  person  or  family  who  is  in  need 
in  a  strange  community,  away  from  or  with- 
out normal  family,  job,  or  community  con- 
nections. The  traveler  may  be  defined  as  the 
person  or  family  with  definite  objective  and 
legitimate  means  of  travel,  paid  for  by 
himself.  The  transient  and  the  traveler  both 
lack  roots  in  the  community  and  are  there- 
fore the  concern  of  Travelers  Aid. 

Travelers  Aid  Societies 

Travelers  Aid  Societies  were  in  operation 
during  1934  in  101  communities.  In  32  other 
communities  full-time  services  were  given 
under  the  auspices  of  other  agencies.  These 
societies  concern  themselves  wholly  with  that 
field  of  social  work  in  which  lie  the  problems 
of  the  traveler  and  transient.  The  National 
Association  for  Travelers  Aid  and  Transient 
Service,  formerly  the  National  Association  of 
Travelers  Aid  Societies,  organized  in  1917,  is 
the  co-ordinating  and  central  service  bureau 
for  all  agencies  whose  chief  concern  is  with 
the  transient. 

The  single  major  concern  of  Travelers  Aid 
has  always  been  the  problem  of  moving 
people,  both  families  and  individuals,  who 
are  in  trouble  and  need  experienced  assis- 
tance. The  problem  may  arise  when  the  per- 
sons are  in  transit  from  one  place  to  another, 
including  other  countries  than  the  United 
States;  or  when  persons  reach  a  city  intend- 
ing to  remain  temporarily;  or  when  persons 
intending  to  remain  in  a  place  permanently 
have  not  been  able  to  connect  with  the 
proper  resources  and  are  in  difficulty;  or 
when  residents  are  about  to  travel,  either  by 
their  own  plan  or  by  that  of  a  social  agency. 
Facilities  are  required  for  prompt  and  effec- 
tual intercity  service,  and  intelligent  co- 
operation is  necessary  with  public  and  pri- 
vate social  work  organizations  and  other 
forces  in  the  community. 

The  program  includes  also  the  study  of 
migration  and  transiency  and  the  causes  and 
effects  of  mobility,  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  resources  for  the  benefit  of  groups  in 
which  existing  facilities  are  inadequate.     In 


fulfilling  this  primary  aim,  the  Travelers  Aid 
movement  in  recent  years  has  been  lending 
its  efforts  to  stimulating  awareness— on  the 
part  of  communities,  states,  and  the  federal 
government— of  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployed  transients.  That  phase  of 
the  subject  is  considered  elsewhere  in  this 
volume.  See  Transient  and  Homeless 
Persons. 

Nature  of  the  Services 

At  first  the  work  of  Travelers  Aid  Societies 
was  primarily  for  the  protection  of  young 
girls,  but  gradually  the  need  was  recognized 
for  helping  other  groups — families,  older 
women  and  children,  and  men  and  boys.  The 
services  now  include  the  problems  of  children 
traveling  alone,  runaways,  old  people,  phys- 
ically or  mentally  ill,  immigrants,  families 
seeking  new  homes,  the  unemployed,  the 
deserted,  unattached  men,  women,  and  youth; 
and  those  lacking  funds  for  their  journeys  or 
ignorant  or  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of 
travel.  The  needs  of  these  groups  are  as 
varied  as  the  many  human  problems  pre- 
sented. They  may  require  relief  (including 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing),  medical  care, 
transportation,  individual  service,  assistance 
to  return  home,  employment,  or  merely  wise 
counseling.  Service  to  travelers  and  transients 
is  a  selective  job.  Through  the  use  of  case 
work  skills  in  the  original  contact  with  clients 
it  is  possible  to  select  those  which  require 
case  work  treatment.1 

Unlike  care  for  the  resident  person,  "flow 
of  the  case"  for  the  person  away  from  home 
may  cover  more  than  one  city.  The  inter- 
city character  of  the  traveler's  problems,  of 
the  facts  about  him,  and  of  the  plan  even- 
tually adopted  make  treatment  radically  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  resident  families  or  indi- 
viduals. With  the  aged,  the  mentally  incom- 
petent, the  incapacitated,  or  children  traveling 
alone,  the  co-operation  of  agencies  in  four  or 
even  five  cities  may  be  required.  Through 
a  prearranged  appointment  service,  Travelers 
Aid  Societies  may  help  persons  through  sev- 

1  See  two  pamphlets,  infra  cit.,  by  Bertha  Rey- 
nolds and  Madeline  MacGregor,  and  by  Robert  S. 
Wilson. 
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eral  points  of  change,  and  again  at  the  city  of 
destination,  to  insure  that  nothing  happens 
to  block  the  plan  of  treatment.  The  time 
element  in  such  service  is  important,  and  a 
tradition  has  grown  up  among  Travelers  Aid 
Societies  that  response  should  be  given  within 
twelve  hours  on  telegrams  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours  on  letters.  A  large  number  of  re- 
sponsible correspondents  has  been  built  up, 
and  the  1934  Directory  of  Travelers  Aid  and 
Transient  Service,  published  by  the  National 
Association  for  Travelers  Aid  and  Transient 
Service,  contains  more  than  2,000  cities  and 
towns  within  the  United  States,  and  483 
points  in  foreign  countries,  where  intercity 
service  may  be  obtained. 

Special  Groups 

Children  traveling  alone  have  always  been 
given  special  attention.  A  country-wide  study 
made  in  1931-1932,  and  participated  in  by 
88  agencies  in  cities  of  all  sizes,  revealed 
that  children  cared  for  by  the  different  socie- 
ties had  traveled  by  railroad,  steamship,  bus, 
or  automobile,  or  had  hitch-hiked.  Twenty- 
one  per  cent,  children  of  broken  homes,  had 
been  obliged  to  go  from  relative  to  relative  or 
from  home  to  orphanage.  Among  the  chil- 
dren studied  were  many  runaways.  Other 
runaways  cared  for  include  older  boys  and 
girls  and  not  infrequently  very  old  people.  In 
order  to  provide  the  specialized  attention 
they  need,  if  they  are  to  be  restored  to  a 
normal  way  of  living,  full  use  is  made  of 
local  agencies  and  other  resources  for  follow- 
up  care  for  children,  youth,  or  the  aged. 

In  cities  which  are  ports  of  entry,  Travelers 
Aid  Societies  formerly  gave  a  very  large  part 
of  their  service  to  immigrants.  Though  im- 
migration has  now  greatly  decreased,  the 
service  is  still  needed  for  the  expatriated,  for 
inexperienced  arrivals,  for  prospective  brides, 
and  for  deportees.  Travelers  Aid  has  worked 
closely  with  the  federal  Transient  Divisions 
since  their  recent  establishment  in  giving 
service  to  unemployed  transients  returned  to 
their  homes,  and  has  offered  individualized 
service  in  many  places  to  the  younger  group 
of  transients  as  well  as  to  transient  families. 
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TRUANT  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES.  See 
Compulsory  School  Attendance. 

TUBERCULOSIS.1  Although  the  death  rate 
has  declined  to  a  remarkable  extent,2  tuber- 
culosis still  remains  the  major  public  health 
problem  of  practically  every  community  in 
the  United  States.  The  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association  estimates  that  there  are 
from  500,000  to  700,000  active,  living  cases 
of  the  disease  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  inactive  and  latent  cases  are  equally 
numerous.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  occur  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  45.  In  this  most  productive  period  of 
life  it  is  the  most  prolific  cause  of  death,  ac- 
counting for  18  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths. 
Among  young  women  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  25  it  produces  more  deaths  and  sickness 
than  any  other  single  cause.  Furthermore 
the  disease  is  apparently  not  declining  in  this 
age  group  with  the  same  rapidity  as  it  is 
in  others.  Racially,  tuberculosis  presents  a 
serious  problem  in  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly among  Negroes  and  Indians.  While 
the  death  rate  for  Negroes  continues  to  de- 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 

2  Provisional  mortality  figures  for  the  United 
States  for  1933  show  a  death  rate  of  58.5  per 
100,000  population,  a  reduction  of  more  than 
two-thirds  in  less  than  three  decades. 
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cline  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  from 
three  to  four  and  in  some  localities  even  six 
times  as  high  as  the  rate  for  whites.  Tuber- 
culosis is  a  very  serious  problem  among  the 
Irish  and  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  groups  of 
various  nationalities,  as  well  as  the  Italians, 
present  comparatively  low  rates.  Economi- 
cally, tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  most  costly 
diseases  because  of  the  long  treatment  neces- 
sary. The  equivalent  of  at  least  one  and  one- 
half  years  of  the  life  expectation  of  every 
individual  in  the  United  States  is  cut  by  it 
under  present  conditions.  The  loss  of  life, 
loss  of  wages,  and  cost  of  treatment  for 
tuberculosis  at  the  present  time  in  the  United 
States  aggregates  almost  one  billion  dollars 
annually. 

Public  and  Private  Agencies 

In  the  United  States  non-official,  volun- 
tary agencies  have  taken  the  lead  in  the 
organization  of  public  opinion  and  the  pro- 
motion of  institutions  for  the  control  of  the 
disease.  There  are  slightly  more  than  2,000 
voluntary  tuberculosis  associations  and  com- 
mittees in  the  United  States,  headed  by  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association  (organized 
in  1904)  and  a  state  association  in  each  state 
and  in  the  territories  of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands.  These  voluntary 
agencies  spent  $4,959,000  in  1932,  the  larger 
portion  of  which  was  raised  through  the 
annual  Christmas  seal  sale.  For  the  state 
and  local  associations,  most  of  the  funds  are 
spent  for  health  education,  nursing  and  other 
care  of  patients,  clinics,  case-finding,  and 
organization.  By  way  of  contrast,  and  as  a 
result  largely  of  the  promotional  activities  of 
the  voluntary  associations,  the  tax-supported 
agencies  are  spending  annually  approximately 
$60,000,000  for  the  control  and  treatment 
of  tuberculosis.  In  general  the  non-official 
tuberculosis  associations  aim  to  organize 
community  opinion  so  that  the  costlier  insti- 
tutional and  nursing  activities  so  essential  to 
the  control  of  tuberculosis  will  be  financed  by 
the  public  purse. 

Through  such  education  and  organization 
these  groups  have  been  largely  responsible 


for  the  establishment  of  659  tuberculosis 
hospitals  and  sanatoria  with  a  combined  bed 
capacity  of  approximately  87,000;  the  em- 
ployment of  possibly  10,000  nurses  devoting 
some  or  all  of  their  time  to  tuberculosis;  the 
establishment  of  more  than  1,000  permanent 
tuberculosis  clinics  and  about  2,500  occa- 
sional clinics  annually;  the  promotion  of 
extensive  work  with  children,  including  more 
than  1,000  open-air  classes  and  schools  and 
preventoria;  and  the  establishment  of  health 
education  in  the  schools  as  an  integral  part 
of  their  curricula. 

The  Program 

The  program,  aims,  and  purposes  of  the 
tuberculosis  movement,  including  both  the 
official  and  non-official  agencies,  are  briefly 
summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

1.  The  prevention  and  control  of  mass 
infection  from  tuberculosis  either  by  the 
segregation  of  the  foci  of  infection,  that  is, 
the  open,  infectious  cases,  or  by  the  removal 
of  immediate  contacts,  particularly  the  chil- 
dren. It  has  been  established  that,  on  an 
average,  persons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis 
come  in  contact  with  at  least  three  other 
individuals,  usually  children.  These  children 
are  exposed  to  large  doses  of  tubercle  bacilli 
which  generally  produce  what  is  known  as  a 
first  infection  or  childhood  type  of  tubercu- 
losis. Experience  proves  that  from  this  group 
will  be  recruited  most  cases  of  the  adult  or 
chronic  type  of  tuberculosis  that  manifests 
itself  usually  between  the  ages  of  15  and  35. 
The  first  problem  of  the  tuberculosis  move- 
ment, therefore,  is  to  prevent  house  and 
family  infection,  because  it  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  potential  dis- 
ease in  the  bodies  of  young  children.  The 
present-day  campaign  is  centered  largely  on 
this  objective.  Efforts  directed  toward  the 
control  of  casual  infection— such  as  might 
come  from  spitting  on  sidewalks,  for  example 
— are  incidental  to  the  more  serious  attack 
on  contact  or  family  infection. 

2.  The  discovery  so  far  as  possible  of  all 
cases  of  tuberculosis  in  every  community 
whether  latent,  potential,  active,  childhood, 
or  adult.    Tuberculosis  manifests  itself  in  a 
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variety  of  ways.  The  most  commonly  known 
is  what  is  popularly  called  consumption,  or 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  of  the  adult  type, 
where  sputum  and  other  discharges  from  the 
respiratory  tract  usually  contain  the  deadly 
tubercle  bacilli.  In  young  children,  however, 
a  latent  variety  of  tuberculosis  is  recognized, 
known  as  the  childhood  type,  which  can  be 
discovered  only  by  periodic  testing  with 
tuberculin  and  the  X-ray.  The  usual  pro- 
cedure with  a  group  of  children  is  to  admin- 
ister the  tuberculin  by  means  of  the  Mantoux 
or  Pirquet  tests,  and  then  to  X-ray  those 
who  exhibit  signs  of  tuberculous  infection  by 
reacting  positively.  Usually  from  20  to  30 
per  cent  of  children  react  thus,  though  this 
rate  varies  somewhat  and  increases  with  age. 
Mass  activities  of  this  character  in  schools 
and  other  places  where  children  congregate 
are  being  employed  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  The  discovery  of  every  case  of  the 
childhood  type  of  tuberculosis  offers  a  method 
whereby  the  open  sources  of  infection  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  home  or  elsewhere.  The 
discovery  of  every  open  case  of  tuberculosis 
likewise  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  removal 
of  the  foci  of  infection  from  possible  contact 
with  other  non-infected  persons,  particularly 
children. 

3.  The  provision  of  adequate  treatment 
for  all  types  of  cases  in  order  that  as  many 
individuals  as  possible  may  be  able  to  return 
to  normal  community  life.  The  finding  of 
cases  of  tuberculosis  implies  that  treatment 
facilities  must  be  available.  Institutional 
care,  particularly  for  the  adult  type  of  tuber- 
culosis, has  proved  to  be  the  best  under  all 
circumstances.  In  a  well-equipped  sana- 
torium or  hospital  the  strict  regimen  of  rest, 
fresh  air,  good  food,  freedom  from  worry, 
and  good  medical  supervision  is  most  easily 
administered.  The  recent  adaptations  of 
surgery  to  produce  artificial  rest  of  the  lungs 
have  not  only  given  new  hope  to  individual 
cases  but  have  also  greatly  extended  the 
scope  and  functions  of  tuberculosis  hospitals. 
Adequate  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  tu- 
berculosis include  also  institutions  for  chil- 
dren, both  with  active  and  potential  disease, 
and  home  treatment  under  supervision  of 


public  health  nurses  when  institutional  facili- 
ties are  not  adequate.  The  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  has  a  dual  purpose— first,  the 
humane  care  of  the  sick,  and  second,  the 
social  adjustment  and  rehabilitation  of  indi- 
vidual patients.  A  by-product  of  both  these 
purposes  is  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  by 
removing  the  open  foci  of  disease  from  con- 
tact with  children  and  others  in  the  home. 

4.  The  creation  through  health  education 
of  a  health  consciousness  or  a  health  opinion 
in  the  community,  so  that  the  support  of  the 
program  of  anti-tuberculosis  work  by  the 
public  may  be  forthcoming.  In  this  objective 
the  tuberculosis  movement  shares  a  respon- 
sibility with  all  other  public  health  agencies 
for  the  promotion  of  specific  and  general 
activities  in  health  education,  directed  both 
to  the  general  public  and  also  to  the  schools. 
See  Health  Education  and  School  Health 
Work. 

5.  The  study  of  the  manifestations  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
community,  in  order  to  furnish  the  necessary 
knowledge  on  which  sound  programs  may  be 
built.  The  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion, by  co-ordinating  and  centralizing  the 
medical  and  social  research  activities  of  its 
various  affiliated  agencies,  has  for  more  than 
ten  years  been  carrying  on  an  extensive 
research  program  on  both  the  medical  and 
social  aspects  of  tuberculosis.  As  a  result  of 
these  studies  the  program  of  tuberculosis 
work  is  being  continuously  modified,  where 
necessary,  as  newer  knowledge  is  discovered. 

6.  The  organization  of  community  activi- 
ties, local,  state,  and  national,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  above  aims  and  purposes. 
Under  this  heading  are  comprehended  to  a 
large  extent  the  activities  of  the  non-official 
tuberculosis  associations,  working  with  other 
non-official  groups  locally  and  nationally. 

Relationships 

In  the  establishment  of  the  movement  for 
the  control  of  tuberculosis,  three  sets  of 
relationships  have  emerged.  On  the  one 
hand  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  non- 
official  agencies,  working  to  stimulate  public 
opinion,  to  develop  on  the  part  of  official 
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groups— health  departments,  city,  county, 
and  state  governments— sufficient  knowledge 
of  tuberculosis  and  interest  in  it  to  secure  the 
necessary  support  for  the  establishment  of 
institutions,  clinics,  nurses,  divisions  of  tu- 
berculosis in  departments  of  health,  and 
other  activities.  The  general  policy  favored 
in  these  relationships  has  been  for  the  non- 
official  groups  to  demonstrate  specific  needs 
for  a  certain  period,  and  then— when  the 
public  is  willing— to  transfer  such  activities 
to  official  support. 

A  second  set  of  relationships  has  had  to  do 
with  the  medical  profession.  Both  the  official 
and  non-official  groups  have  had  to  maintain 
close  co-operation  with  organized  medicine. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  avoid  antagonizing 
physicians  by  activities  that  might  appear 
to  be  in  competition  with  the  private  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  It  has  also  been  necessary 
to  create  in  the  medical  profession  an  interest 
in  tuberculosis  as  a  distinct  medical  problem 
with  interesting  features  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  third  set  of  relationships  has  involved 
the  other  social  and  public  health  agencies  in 
the  community,  particularly  those  dealing 
with  mental  hygiene,  social  hygiene,  and 
heart  disease.  Tuberculosis  is  recognized  by 
all  engaged  in  the  movement  for  its  control 
as  part  of  a  larger  public  health  problem  of 
American  community  life.  The  gradual  ap- 
preciation also  of  the  fact  that  tuberculosis  is 
not  only  a  medical  and  public  health  problem 
but  that  it  is  essentially  a  social  problem, 
has  brought  the  movement  into  close  rela- 
tionship with  other  social  work  groups,  par- 
ticularly those  dealing  with  family  welfare. 

Present  Trends 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  customary  to  draw  a 
sharp  line  between  tuberculosis  infection  and 
tuberculous  disease,  the  latter  resulting  di- 
rectly from  the  former.  The  present-day 
conception  of  tuberculosis  views  the  entire 
process  as  one,  all  of  it  being  manifestations 
of  disease  in  different  stages  of  development. 
Since  in  most  cases  the  initial  infections  occur 
in  childhood,  the  necessity  for  special  efforts 
to  find  children  so  infected  and  to  place  them 


under  observation  is  apparent.  The  only 
known  method  for  doing  this  is  by  means  of 
the  tuberculin  test  and  X-ray.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion that  there  are  9,000,000  infected  children 
in  the  United  States,  many  of  them  potential 
victims  of  chronic  tuberculosis.  If,  therefore, 
all  the  potential  cases  of  tuberculosis  now 
existing  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States  could  be  discovered  by  the  tuberculin 
test  and  X-ray,  tuberculosis  could  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  within  the  next  twenty  years. 
Already  such  political  units  as  Massachu- 
setts, Detroit,  Minneapolis,  and  others  have 
concentrated  attention  upon  that  objective. 
Definite  knowledge  of  less  than  half  the 
active  cases  of  tuberculosis  is  available,  and 
of  that  number  probably  no  more  than  half 
are  under  supervision  and  treatment.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  before  all  active  and 
potential  cases  of  tuberculosis  can  be  placed 
under  proper  control.  The  child  is  the  master 
key  in  this  effort. 

Treatment  of  tuberculous  children  is  also 
undergoing  definite  modification.  The  dis- 
covery by  means  of  the  tuberculin  test  and 
X-ray  of  thousands  of  children  who  show 
evidence  of  tuberculosis  that  had  hitherto 
been  unsuspected  has  raised  the  question  of 
what  to  do  for  them.  Most  of  these  children 
will  need  no  treatment,  though  for  some  of 
them  a  periodic,  annual,  or  biennial  repeti- 
tion of  the  test  and  X-ray  may  be  desired. 
About  3  to  5  per  cent  of  them  will  need 
further  observation.  In  some  instances  a 
re-examination  every  six  months  may  be 
necessary.  In  others  a  modified  regimen  at 
home  and  school,  to  eliminate  too  active 
play  or  work  and  to  provide  extra  rest,  may 
be  prescribed.  In  others,  where  there  is 
indication  of  progressive  activity,  the  pre- 
ventorium is  desirable,  and  in  a  small  group 
remaining  who  are  actively  tuberculous,  pro- 
longed sanatorium  or  hospital  treatment  is 
necessary.  The  open-air  school,  which  for- 
merly played  an  active  part  in  the  tubercu- 
losis program,  is  not  nearly  so  essential  as 
the  full-time  preventorium  or  sanatorium 
under  expert  medical  care.  There  are  chil- 
dren for  whom  properly  conducted  open-air 
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schools  are  helpful,  and  in  the  care  of  other      after-care  of  groups  to  genuine  social  read 
children  these  schools  are  useful.    But  exceDt       iustment  of  individuals. 


children  these  schools  are  useful.  But  except 
in  a  few  instances  their  value  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  tuberculosis  program  is  relatively 
small. 

Chest  surgery  has  made  such  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  past  few  years  that  in  some 
medical  circles  tuberculosis  is  coming  to  be 
viewed  as  a  surgical  rather  than  a  medical 
disease.  Leading  sanatoria  are  now  using 
some  form  of  collapse  therapy  on  from  50  to 
80  per  cent  or  more  of  their  patients.  Results 
of  such  operative  procedures  have  steadily 
improved,  even  with  the  more  radical  thora- 
coplasty operations,  and  it  is  now  possible  to 
do  safely  things  that  were  considered  quite 
impossible  a  few  years  ago.  All  of  this  is  not 
only  having  a  profound  effect  on  the  life  of 
individual  patients  who  are  being  restored  in 
increasing  numbers  to  usefulness;  it  is  helping 
also  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease  by 
closing  open  cavities  and  rendering  such 
patients  sputum-free.  By  shortening  the 
period  of  treatment  in  tuberculosis  hospitals 
it  has  also  made  them  available  to  a  con- 
siderably larger  number  of  patients. 

The  adjustment  of  the  tuberculosis  patient 
to  normal  or  modified  community  life  after  he 
has  finished  his  "cure"  is  a  problem  to  which 
increasing  attention  is  being  given.  The 
studies  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion show  clearly  the  necessity  for  close 
integration  of  the  tuberculosis  hospital  and 
sanatorium,  the  tuberculosis  clinic,  and  the 
tuberculosis  nurse  with  the  family  welfare 
and  educational  agencies  of  the  community, 
if  the  tuberculosis  patient  is  to  be  properly 
rehabilitated.  The  training  for  social  adjust- 
ment begins  on  admission  to,  not  on  dis- 
charge from,  the  sanatorium.  Some  patients, 
in  fact  a  very  large  proportion,  cannot  be 
made  self-supporting  outside  the  sanatorium. 
For  these  and  others  the  tuberculosis  institu- 
tions themselves  offer  the  best  opportunities 
for  employment  and  rehabilitation.  Shel- 
tered employment  in  special  shops  or  institu- 
tions is  available  for  a  few.  Many  others, 
through  retraining  and  vocational  guidance, 
will  be  helped  to  return  to  normal  life.  The 
emphasis  of  this  problem  is  changing  from 


justment  of  individuals. 

In  1934  the  National  Health  Council  un- 
dertook to  broaden  its  scope  and  functions. 
As  this  undertaking  becomes  a  reality,  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association  and  its 
affiliated  agencies  may  be  profoundly  af- 
fected. Expansion  of  purpose  and  program 
and  of  fund-raising  activities,  or  the  uniting 
of  functions  of  different  organizations,  na- 
tional, state,  and  local— these  are  only  two 
of  the  possibilities  that  are  being  considered. 
At  any  rate,  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
National  Health  Council  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association  and  all  other  member 
agencies  may  find  themselves  subject  to 
changes  that  cannot  now  be  forecast. 

Results  of  the  Depression 

Health  departments  and  other  forms  of 
health  and  tuberculosis  work  carried  on  by 
municipal,  county,  and  state  governments 
have  suffered  through  their  share  in  the  large 
budget  reductions  made  since  1930.  In  some 
few  instances  tuberculosis  programs  have 
been  set  back  considerably,  and  in  others  loss 
of  personnel,  closing  of  wards  and  pavilions 
of  hospitals,  abandonment  of  clinics,  and  dis- 
continuance of  health  education  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  have  hampered  constructive 
activities  that  have  been  years  in  the  making. 
Only,  however,  in  those  segments  of  the 
population  where  these  reductions  in  active 
tuberculosis  work  have  been  attended  by 
intense  poverty  and  suffering  has  there  been 
an  appreciable  rise  in  the  tuberculosis  death 
rate.  For  the  country  as  a  whole  and  for 
most  states  and  cities  the  rate  has  continued 
to  decline,  an  apparent  reflection  of  the  cumu- 
lative tuberculosis  work  of  past  years.  Prob- 
ably the  tuberculosis  program  has  been  less 
adversely  affected  by  the  depression  than 
some  other  health  programs,  due  undoubtedly 
to  the  strongly  entrenched  position  of  the 
tuberculosis  associations  in  the  public  mind. 
The  National  Tuberculosis  Association  and 
its  affiliated  groups  promoted  in  1934  a  vigor- 
ous health  recovery  campaign  designed  to  as- 
sist all  types  of  public  health  agencies  in  get- 
ting a  larger  measure  of  community  support. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT1  as  a  source  of  individ- 
ual distress  as  well  as  family  and  community 
disorganization  has  always  ranked  high,  in 
gravity  and  frequency,  among  the  problems 
with  which  organized  social  work  is  concerned. 
While  the  problem  as  a  whole  extends  far 
beyond  the  limitations  of  social  work  as  an 
instrument  of  control,  social  agencies  have 
borne  a  heavy  share  of  responsibility  for  the 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


treatment  of  its  consequences  and  social 
workers  have  expressed— through  such  ac- 
tivities as  social  research,  interpretation,  and 
the  promotion  of  social  legislation — an  in- 
creasing sense  of  responsibility  for  initiating 
or  supporting  active  efforts  directed  to  its 
prevention  or  mitigation. 

The  Problem  s  Challenge  to  Social  Workers 

Even  in  relatively  prosperous  times  un- 
employment, alone  or  in  association  with 
other  personal  and  social  disabilities,  involves 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  clients  who 
seek  the  help  of  social  case  work  and  relief 
agencies.  In  recent  years,  prior  to  the  onset 
of  the  latest  economic  depression,  the  con- 
stant army  of  the  unemployed,  fluctuating  in 
membership  but  tending  to  increase  in  num- 
ber, has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
1,000,000  to  3,000,000  workers,  or  upwards 
of  2  per  cent  of  all  employable  adults  in  the 
United  States.  These  were  the  victims  of 
seasonal  industry,  of  the  intermittent  de- 
mand for  casual  and  unskilled  labor  not  or- 
ganically related  to  any  specific  industry,  of 
the  dislocation  of  labor  occasioned  by  con- 
solidations, geographical  movements,  and  the 
failures  or  declines  of  particular  economic 
units,  and  of  changing  processes  and  modes  of 
production,  especially  the  displacement  of 
human  labor  by  machines. 

Severe  economic  depressions,  like  that 
which  began  in  1929,  reflecting  obscure  na- 
tion-wide and  world-wide  forces  culminating 
in  more  or  less  regular  cycles  of  economic 
activity  and  decline,  intensify  these  problems 
and  multiply  the  numbers  affected  by  them. 
At  the  peak  of  the  present  crisis,  in  the  spring 
of  1933,  probably  from  13,000,000  to  15,000,- 
000  men  and  women  were  unable  to  find  re- 
munerative employment  in  the  United  States. 
Despite  subsequent  efforts  to  stimulate  re- 
employment the  autumn  of  1934  found  ap- 
proximately 10,000,000  persons  totally  un- 
employed. During  the  five  years  following 
the  autumn  of  1929  the  number  of  employ- 
able adults  who  directly  suffered  from  unem- 
ployment over  a  long  or  short  period  prob- 
ably included  fully  half  of  the  total  working 
population  of  the  country. 
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In  view  of  the  increasing  mechanization  of 
industry,  which  the  depression  has  tended 
to  accelerate,  and  in  view  of  the  effect  of  long 
idleness  and  economic  isolation  upon  the 
employability  of  individuals,  it  is  now  gen- 
erally agreed  that  even  with  the  restoration 
of  economic  activity  to  the  level  of  the  pre- 
depression  era — and  in  the  absence  of  funda- 
mental economic  changes— several  millions  of 
those  now  out  of  work  will  not  soon,  if  ever, 
be  reabsorbed  into  continuous  gainful  occu- 
pations. Faced  by  this  disturbing  prospect, 
with  its  destructive  potentialities  in  relation 
to  individual,  family,  and  community  life, 
social  workers  have  been  insistently  chal- 
lenged to  further  determined  effort  toward 
the  solution  of  this  problem. 

The  Response  of  Social  Workers 

The  overwhelming  need  for  direct  ma- 
terial aid  for  the  unemployed  first  com- 
manded the  major  thought  and  action  of  pro- 
fessional workers  during  the  early  years  of 
the  depression.  The  creation  of  a  Commis- 
sion on  Unemployment  in  1931  within  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  the 
formation  in  1932  of  the  Social  Work  Con- 
ference on  Federal  Action  on  Unemployment 
by  professional  representatives  of  national 
social  agencies,  and  the  systematic  presenta- 
tion of  testimony  by  professional  social  work- 
ers before  the  committees  of  the  United  States 
Senate  in  favor  of  extensive  participation  of 
the  federal  government  in  helping  to  meet 
local  unemployment  relief  needs  were  sig- 
nificant steps  toward  aggressive  mobilization 
of  social  workers  in  behalf  of  specific  public 
action  in  this  field.  See  Unemployment 
Relief.  Widespread  but  somewhat  less 
united  effort  was  also  exerted  by  members  of 
the  profession  in  support  of  other  ameliora- 
tive measures.  Studies  undertaken  in  many 
communities  under  the  leadership  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Settlements,  whose 
results  were  assembled  for  publication  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  depression,  helped 
to  focus  the  attention  of  the  whole  profession, 
as  well  as  a  wider  public,  upon  the  disastrous 
personal  and  social  consequences  of  pro- 
longed unemployment. 


Among  the  measures  which  in  recent  years 
have  commanded  the  practically  united  sup- 
port of  social  workers,  on  the  basis  of  their 
professional  study  and  experience,  are  those 
directed  to  the  regular  collection  and  dis- 
semination by  governmental  agencies  of  re- 
liable statistics  of  employment,  as  guides  to 
foresighted  action  of  relief  and  prevention  of 
unemployment;  the  promotion  of  long-range 
plans  for  public  works  construction— local, 
state,  and  federal — to  offset  a  part  of  the 
periodical  decline  in  private  industry  and  so 
to  lessen  the  wide  swings  of  the  employment 
pendulum;  the  development  of  a  nation- 
wide system  of  efficient  public  employment 
agencies,  to  facilitate  the  prompt  placement 
and  replacement  of  workers  in  suitable  em- 
ployment, both  in  normal  times  and  in 
periods  of  depression  and  recovery;  and  the 
compulsory  provision  of  reserves  or  insur- 
ance, to  aid  in  maintaining  the  living  stand- 
ards and  purchasing  power  of  workers  thrown 
out  of  employment.  See  Employment  Agen- 
cies and  Unemployment  Insurance. 

Concerning  certain  other  principles  and 
proposals,  especially  those  directed  to  the 
prevention  of  recurrent  widespread  unem- 
ployment through  comprehensive  political  or 
economic  action,  there  is  less  unanimity  of 
conviction  within  the  profession,  both  as  to 
the  objects  and  methods  involved,  and  as  to 
the  appropriate  role  of  social  workers  in  the 
process  of  determining  action.  Significant 
efforts  have  been  made  during  the  past  year 
to  lessen  this  confusion  and  to  crystallize 
professional'  opinion  in  behalf  of  concerted, 
responsible  participation  in  the  formulation 
of  national  policy. 

A  committee  of  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers  formulated  a  comprehen- 
sive statement,  infra  cit.,  of  "National  Eco- 
nomic Objectives  for  Social  Work,"  not  only 
expressing  the  profound  concern  of  social 
workers  in  the  effective  control  of  the  eco- 
nomic causes  of  social  maladjustment,  but 
also  proposing  rather  definite  outlines  of  a 
program,  principally  of  political  action,  for 
the  attainment  of  that  universal  social  se- 
curity and  opportunity  which  the  committee 
deemed  the  primary  objectives  of  social  work. 
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In  February,  1934,  the  same  Association 
held  a  "Conference  on  Governmental  Ob- 
jectives in  Social  Work"  at  which  represen- 
tatives of  local  chapters  and  national  com- 
mittees of  the  Association  acted  upon  re- 
ports of  subcommittees  dealing  for  the  most 
part  with  fundamental  problems  of  political 
action  emphasized  by  the  existing  economic 
crisis  and  consequent  unemployment.  The 
Conference  adopted  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  immediate  needs, 
and  also  voiced  a  general  demand  for  in- 
creased governmental  action,  through  taxa- 
tion and  otherwise,  toward  the  promotion  of 
a  more  stable  and  equitable  economic  and 
social  order.  This  action  was  based  upon  the 
following  definition  of  the  social  worker's 
responsibility  in  the  situation:  "We  recog- 
nize our  responsibility  as  social  workers  not 
only  to  advocate  a  national  program  of  public 
welfare  but  likewise  to  point  out  definite 
methods  by  which  such  objectives  can  be 
achieved.  We  recognize  that  our  social  prob- 
lems arise  not  out  of  inherent  limitations  in 
either  the  wealth  or  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  nation,  but  rather  out  of  our  faulty 
distribution  of  wealth."1  The  conviction  was 
also  expressed  that  "government  is  the  only 
effective  instrument  for  the  social  use  of  our 
national  wealth." 

Divergent  Views 

During  1934  a  strong  movement  developed 
among  the  so-called  "rank  and  file"  of  social 
workers  in  favor  of  more  aggressive  and  con- 
certed action  upon  economic  issues.  Dis- 
cussion groups  and  clubs  were  formed  in 
many  centers  for  consideration  of  these  prob- 
lems, and  at  certain  points  in  their  program 
were  supplemented  by  more  cohesive  or- 
ganizations devoted  to  protection  of  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  social  workers,  through  im- 
provement of  salaries  and  working  condi- 
tions, and  also  to  alignment  of  social  workers 
with  organized  workers  in  other  fields  in  a 
common  struggle  for  fundamental  social  and 
economic  changes.  A  monthly  magazine, 
Social  Work  Today,  was  launched  and  pro- 
vided a  forum  and  rallying  point  for  local 

1  See  the  Compass,  March,  1934,  infra  cit. 


groups  devoted  to  this  purpose.1  See  Social 
Work  as  a  Profession. 

The  function  of  social  workers  in  relation 
to  political  and  economic  programs  was  again 
the  subject  of  lively  debate  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  May,  1934,  at 
which  Mary  van  Kleeck  in  an  incisive  paper, 
infra  cit.,  upon  "Our  Illusions  Regarding 
Government,"  questioned  the  validity  of  the 
assumption  that  government  in  the  present 
economic  system  could  function  effectively 
as  an  agency  "for  the  social  use  of  our  na- 
tional wealth."  Using  the  recent  federal  pro- 
gram as  an  illustration  she  called  attention 
to  the  conflicting  interests  of  workers  and 
industrial  owners  and  the  characteristics 
which  prevent  political  administration  from 
giving  equal  consideration  to  the  demands  of 
both.  She  urged  social  workers  to  adopt  a 
clear  program  identified  with  the  "needs  of 
the  working  people,  whose  standards  of  living 
should  be  the  primary  and  indeed  the  sole 
concern  of  all  branches  of  social  work."  A 
spirited  rejoinder  by  the  President  of  the 
Conference,  William  Hodson,  emphasized,  as 
his  view  of  the  essential  professional  task, 
co-operation  with  the  national  administra- 
tion and  other  liberal  forces  in  the  gradual 
but  steady  improvement  of  social  policy  and 
action,  without  identification  with  any  par- 
ticular interest,2  and  without  commitment  to 
any  particular  economic  system. 

These  divergent  views  represent  substantial 
elements  within  professional  ranks.  One 
group  believes  that  a  prerequisite  of  sound 
social  planning  is  the  abolition  of  private 
ownership  and  profit  making  in  the  means  of 
production.  This  becomes  their  ultimate 
objective,  and  because  they  believe  it  can 
be  attained  only  through  the  growing  strength 
of  the  labor  movement  they  urge  social 
workers  to  give  that  movement  their  support, 
both  politically  and  economically. 

The  other  group  believes  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  capitalist  system  should  not  be 

1  For  an  account  of  this  movement  and  a  list 
of  the  local  organizations  concerned  see  Social 
Work  Today  (infra  cit.),  October,  1934. 

2  Hodson,  William,  "The  President's  Position," 
in  the  Midmonthly  Survey.    June,  1934. 
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regarded  as  a  prerequisite  to  social  plan- 
ning for  equality  and  security,  but  that  the 
possibilities  of  planning  through  voluntary 
co-operation  and  progressive  integration  of 
apparently  conflicting  interests  should  first 
be  seriously  attempted.  Not  the  complete 
abolition  of  profit  making,  but  its  progres- 
sive restriction,  through  governmental  regu- 
lation and  the  expansion  of  public  social 
services,  becomes  their  first  objective.  Ac- 
cordingly they  urge  social  workers  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  encouraging  and  assist- 
ing this  process,  by  investigation,  interpreta- 
tion, mediation,  and  co-operation,  in  the 
hope  of  uniting  the  whole  community  be- 
hind progressive  change  through  common 
planning. 

The  one  group  sees  the  intrenched  force  of 
ownership  opposing  the  organized  force  of 
united  workers.  Regarding  this  conflict  of 
contending  forces  as  inevitable  under  a  sys- 
tem of  capitalism,  it  proposes  that  social 
workers  shall  join  in  the  struggle  on  the  side 
of  labor.  The  other  group,  impressed  with 
the  progress  already  made  toward  curbing 
the  irresponsible  acquisition  and  use  of  wealth 
and  toward  equalizing  the  bargaining  power 
of  capital  and  labor,  and  hopeful  of  ultimately 
attaining  a  system  of  economic  relationships, 
on  a  democratic  basis,  in  which  the  interests 
of  owners  and  workers  may  be  rationally 
reconciled,  doubts  the  necessity  for  the  revo- 
lutionary route,  and  regards  support  of  that 
theory  by  social  workers  as  involving  the 
abandonment  of  their  professional  tools  and 
skills. 

Standing  somewhat  apart  from  both  these 
groups  is  a  third,  perhaps  less  vocal  and  less 
numerous,  which  denies  the  social  worker's 
competence  or  responsibility  for  determining 
the  details  of  economic  organization  and 
which  would  leave  to  other  leadership— both 
practical  and  scientific— the  formulation  and 
appraisal  of  economic  policies.  Members 
of  this  group,  however,  would  accept  an  ob- 
ligation to  contribute  out  of  their  professional 
experience  to  the  better  and  wider  under- 
standing of  the  impact  of  present  economic 
forces  upon  the  lives  of  individuals,  and  so 
would  help  to  awaken  a  clearer  awareness  of 


the  need  for  some  form  of  socialized  eco- 
nomic controls. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  wide  differences  of 
point  of  view  that  social  workers  approach 
the  consideration  of  specific  projects  of  re- 
covery and  reform  that  aim  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  prevent  unemployment.  They  are 
generally  united  in  their  interest  but  not  in 
their  judgment  of  the  efficacy  or  relative 
worth  of  projects  now  in  progress  or  in 
prospect. 

Proposals  for  Prevention 

The  proposals  that  command  principal  at- 
tention, apart  from  those  which  involve  the 
abolition  of  private  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production,  are  divisible  into  three  groups: 
(a)  those  that  aim  primarily  at  direct  control 
of  the  processes  of  production  and  exchange, 
either  by  voluntary  co-operation  or  by  gov- 
ernmental intervention,  for  the  purpose  of 
stabilizing  production  and  employment  by 
bringing  them  into  definite  relation  with  long- 
range  demand  for  goods  and  services ;  (b)  those 
that  call  for  restoration  and  stabilization  of 
purchasing  power,  or  effective  demand  for 
goods  and  services,  and  consequent  indirect 
stabilization  of  production  and  employment; 
and  (c)  those  that  rely  upon  manipulation 
and  control  of  the  price  structure  as  an  indi- 
rect means  of  influencing  demand  and,  there- 
fore, production  and  employment. 

Within  the  first  group  are  included  various 
proposals  for  the  regularization  of  production 
in  seasonal  industries— by  analyses  of  mar- 
kets, diversification  of  product,  and  other- 
wise—largely through  voluntary  action  by 
individual  industrialists,  and  for  stabilizing 
production  over  longer  periods  either  by  con- 
certed action  within  entire  industries,  as  pro- 
posed in  certain  codes  of  fair  competition 
under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
(NIRA),  or  by  still  more  comprehensive 
planning  and  control  of  production  on  a 
national  or  international  scale.  A  measure 
of  such  control  was  introduced  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  pro- 
gram and  is  advocated  in  other  forms  for 
wider  economic  planning. 

Related  to  these  proposals,  as  well  as  to 
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those  in  the  second  group,  are  the  programs 
for  public  works  development  and  large- 
scale  housing  construction  and  slum-clear- 
ance which  represent  in  part  an  effort  to  ex- 
pand production  in  such  directions  and  at 
such  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  offset  the 
periodic  reduction  in  private  demand  for 
labor  and  fabricated  materials.  On  one  side 
this  is  an  effort  to  take  advantage  of  favor- 
able conditions  for  the  economical  produc- 
tion of  needed  facilities  and  to  regularize  such 
production  on  a  planful  basis;  on  the  other 
it  aims  to  throw  additional  purchasing  power 
into  a  depressed  market.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  other  organizations 
advocate  an  immediate  federal  expenditure 
in  this  direction  of  from  $5,000,000,000  to 
$10,000,000,000  in  addition  to  the  $3,300,- 
000,000  already  allocated  and  the  millions  ap- 
propriated by  state  and  local  governments. 

In  the  second  group  of  projects  fall  the 
efforts  made  through  the  NIRA  for  example 
— to  increase  purchasing  power  rapidly  by 
increases  of  wages,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  minimum  wage  scale  in  each  indus- 
try, and  to  spread  employment  through  a 
reduction  of  the  weekly  hours  of  work.  A 
similar  purpose  is  involved  in  the  processing 
tax  and  allotment-fee  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  which  represents  in 
part  an  effort  to  restore  purchasing  power  to 
the  farming  population  as  a  stimulus  to  in- 
creased industrial  production  and  employ- 
ment. Closely  related  also  are  various  pro- 
posals recently  urgently  advocated,  such  as 
the  so-called  "Townsend  Plan,"  by  which 
substantial  regular  allowances  would  be  paid 
to  all  persons  beyond  a  specified  age,  under 
conditions  that  would  necessitate  the  imme- 
diate expenditures  of  these  funds  for  goods 
and  services. 

One  of  the  widely  discussed  proposals  in 
this  general  category  is  that  offered  by  Albert 
L.  Deane,  President  of  the  General  Motors 
Holding  Corporation.  This  seeks  to  sustain 
and  stabilize  purchasing  power  through  a 
revolving  fund,  administered  by  the  federal 
government,  from  which  "supplementary 
compensation"  would  be  paid  to  workers 
whose  weekly  working  time  and  wage  fall 


below  specified  averages  computed  for  each 
region  and  for  the  country  on  the  basis  of 
experience  over  a  period  of  years.  This  fund 
would  be  replenished  by  contributions  paid 
by  employers  and  employes  whenever  eligible 
workers  exceed  the  work-time  average  and 
by  a  special  graduated  surtax  upon  incomes 
to  be  invoked  whenever  the  yearly  average 
of  industrial  work-time  per  capita  for  the 
country  is  above  the  long-time  average  of  a 
preceding  period  of  10  years.  According  to 
its  proponents  this  plan  would  automatically 
stabilize  production,  employment,  and  pur- 
chasing power  because  it  rests  upon  the 
specific  economic  interest  of  employers  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  paying  supplementary 
compensation,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
reduction  of  purchasing  power  in  times  of  re- 
cession would  be  less  than  the  reduction  in 
production,  thus  tending  to  bring  the  two 
again  into  equilibrium.1 

Another  interesting  proposal  in  this  group 
is  offered  by  David  Cushman  Coyle,  con- 
sulting engineer,  who  urges  the  necessity,  in 
an  age  marked  by  surplus  productivity,  for 
surplus  income  to  be  diverted  from  invest- 
ment in  material  production  to  payment  for 
expanded  social  and  cultural  services.  This 
distribution  of  purchasing  power,  from  funds 
derived  from  increased  taxation  of  incomes 
in  the  upper  brackets,  he  insists  is  the  most 
effective  means  of  avoiding  technological  un- 
employment while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding occupation  for  the  increased  leisure 
time  made  available  by  the  machine  age.2 

The  third  group  of  projects  includes  those 
that  involve  the  manipulation  of  currency 
and  credit,  as  a  means  of  control  of  the  price 
structure,  in  relation  both  to  the  home  and  to 
the  international  market,  in  the  hope  of 
stimulating  trade  and  indirectly  production 
and  employment.  So-called  monetary  infla- 
tion, one  potential  form  of  currency  manipu- 
lation, is  also  counted  upon  by  its  adherents 
as  a  means  of  expanding  immediate  purchas- 
ing power.  Another  project  falling  in  this 
general  group  is  that  of  specific  price  control, 
as  incorporated  in  certain  National  Recovery 

1  See  Deane,  infra  cit. 

2  See  Coyle,  infra  cit. 
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Administration  codes,  to  check  competitive 
price-cutting  to  the  point  of  profit-elimina- 
tion, with  its  threat  to  wage  levels  and  con- 
tinued employment. 

Somewhat  apart  from  all  of  these  proposals 
are  those  that  involve  the  use  of  idle  indus- 
trial plants  and  human  skills,  either  on  a 
co-operative  basis  or  otherwise,  and  either 
more  or  less  outside  the  regular  economic  sys- 
tem or  within  it,  for  the  production  of  neces- 
sary goods  and  services  by  and  for  the  unem- 
ployed themselves,  to  be  exchanged  by  a 
system  of  barter  or  by  a  modified  money 
system.  Frank  D.  Graham  and  other  econo- 
mists have  advocated  such  a  plan  to  meet 
the  existing  emergency,  with  possible  impli- 
cations as  an  experimental  laboratory  for 
future  reorganization  of  the  whole  economic 
system;1  and  a  somewhat  similar  plan,  with 
certain  modifications  and  additions,  is  among 
the  items  in  the  program  advocated  by  Upton 
Sinclair  and  others  who  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  abolishing  poverty  by  socialized 
political  and  economic  action. 

Some  of  these  plans  presuppose  the  con- 
tinuance intact  of  the  present  capitalist  sys- 
tem. Others  veer  toward  or  accept  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Socialist  or  Communist  parties, 
both  of  which  while  differing  on  fundamental 
points  of  procedure,  involve  the  abolition  of 
the  capitalist  system,  the  complete  sociali- 
zation of  industry,  and  the  substitution  of 
the  principle  of  production  for  use  in  place 
of  production  for  private  profit.  These  hold 
that  the  fluctuations  in  production  which 
cause  unemployment  are  inherent  in  the  cap- 
italist system  and  that  economic  planning  to 
eliminate  them  is  only  possible  in  a  completely 
socialized  economy. 

With  economists,  statesmen,  industrialists, 
labor  groups,  and  citizens  generally  divided 
on  these  complicated  issues,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  social  workers  have  divergent 
views.  However,  encouraging  signs  of  the 
times  are  the  large  amount  of  independent 
thinking  in  relation  to  these  problems  by 
professional  social  workers,  and  the  signifi- 
cantly increasing  recognition  by  both  lay  and 
professional    groups    responsible    for   social 

1  See  Graham,  infra  cit. 


work  that  staff  members,  whether  in  public 
or  private  employment,  should  be  encouraged 
to  have  opinions  in  these  matters  and  to 
express  them. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE.*  The 
coming  into  force  on  July  1,  1934,  of  the  Wis- 
consin unemployment  reserves  law  marks  the 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


beginning  of  the  first  compulsory  plan  of  un- 
employment compensation  in  the  United 
States.  In  several  states  commissions  have 
been  appointed  to  study  the  subject,  and 
bills  have  been  recommended  and  introduced 
in  the  legislatures.  All  other  plans,  whether 
now  in  force  or  abandoned,  have  been  volun- 
tary. They  represent  several  types — trade 
union  plans,  which  pay  benefits  to  members 
from  union  funds;  joint  plans,  established  by 
agreement  between  unions  and  employers, 
which  provide  unemployment  benefits  from 
joint  contributions  or  from  company  contri- 
butions; and  company  plans,  according  to 
which  a  business  concern  guarantees  employ- 
ment for  a  specified  period  each  year  or  pays 
unemployment  benefits,  either  entirely  from 
its  own  funds  or  with  the  aid  of  contributions 
from  the  employes. 

This  article  deals  with  both  voluntary  and 
compulsory  plans,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
general  purpose  of  the  Social  Work  Year  Book 
it  is  limited  to  the  United  States.  It  de- 
scribes existing  plans  and  the  nature  of  the 
proposals  being  made.  Readers  interested  in 
the  European  systems  will  find  references 
in  the  appended  list  which  summarize  the  ex- 
perience abroad. 

Voluntary  Plans 

The  earliest  schemes  were  the  out-of-work 
benefits  established  by  trade  unions;  there  is 
record  of  a  benefit  plan  in  a  printing-trades 
union  as  early  as  1831.  Hundreds  of  such 
union  plans  have  since  come  into  operation, 
but  most  of  them  disappeared  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  emergency  that  called  them  forth. 
Only  13  international  unions  have  at  any 
time  initiated  such  schemes.  Three  of  these 
were  in  operation  in  1931  and  two  in  1934. 
The  number  of  workers  protected  by  benefit 
plans  of  local  unions  is  not  known,  but  in 
1934  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics reported  41  plans  in  such  unions.  The 
coverage  was  probably  considerably  smaller 
than  the  approximately  45,000  estimated  for 
1931. 

Plans  set  up  by  joint  agreement  between 
unions  and  employers,  the  next  type  es- 
tablished, provided  for  a  guarantee  of  em- 
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ployment  or  for  unemployment  benefits. 
Such  plans  have  had  their  greatest  develop- 
ment in  the  clothing  industry.  In  May,  1934, 
five  joint  agreement  plans  were  in  existence, 
with  a  coverage  estimated  to  be  much  less 
than  the  65,000  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  for  1931. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  hearings  on 
unemployment  relief,  disbursements  for  un- 
employment benefits  and  unemployment  re- 
lief made  by  unions  and  under  joint  plans 
were  estimated  by  William  Green,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  have 
amounted  to  $9,146,724  in  1931,  and  it  was 
thought  that  in  1932  they  would  equal  if  not 
exceed  that  sum.  Benefit  payments  under  the 
joint  unemployment  insurance  plan  in  the 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  Rochester  men's 
clothing  markets  are  not  included  in  the 
above  figure. 

The  plan  operating  in  the  men's  clothing 
industry  in  Chicago,  agreed  to  in  1923,  is  the 
most  important  of  the  joint  schemes  in  its 
duration,  coverage,  and  amounts  distributed. 
Contributions  of  3  per  cent  are  made  by  em- 
ployers and  \%  per  cent  by  workers  although 
before  1928  contributions  were  \y&  per  cent 
each.  While  some  12,500  union  members 
were  covered  during  1933  (May  through 
November),  and  benefits  to  the  amount  of 
$111,562  were  paid  to  satisfy  7,244  claims, 
figures  for  the  same  season  in  1924  and  1928, 
when  the  industry  was  more  prosperous, 
were  much  larger.  Claims  amounted  to  26,- 
426  and  14,998  in  those  years  and  benefits 
paid  amounted  to  $942,502  and  $377,087 
respectively.  The  New  York  and  Rochester 
plans  are  somewhat  less  formal  than  that  in 
Chicago. 

The  first  company  plan  for  guaranteed  em- 
ployment began  in  1917  when  a  small  can- 
ning factory,  the  Columbia  Conserve  Com- 
pany, guaranteed  a  full  52  weeks'  salary  to 
the  regular  work  force.  The  Dennison  Man- 
ufacturing Company  had  initiated  the  first 
plan  for  unemployment  benefits  the  previous 
year  but  did  not  begin  payment  until  1920. 
Forty-one  other  companies  in  nearly  as  many 
industries  have  since  introduced  schemes,  al- 
though seven  of  these,  including  that  of  the 


Dennison  Manufacturing  Company,  have 
been  withdrawn  or  suspended.  The  surviving 
plans  cover  approximately  85,000  workers. 
In  most  of  them  the  worker  makes  no  contri- 
butions, but  under  the  influence  of  the  depres- 
sion several  of  the  more  recent  plans — includ- 
ing the  largest,  that  of  the  General  Electric 
Company — provide  that  the  worker  and  em- 
ployer shall  contribute  equally. 

The  plan  proposed  in  1931  by  Gerard 
Swope,  president  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  has  received  considerable  atten- 
tion. He  suggested  the  formation  of  trade 
associations,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  or  some  other 
federal  body,  which  should  aim  to  stabilize 
industry,  give  to  the  worker  regularity  of  em- 
ployment, and  provide  for  the  protection 
of  employes  through  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, life  and  disability  insurance,  old  age 
pensions,  and  unemployment  insurance. 

Compulsory  Plans 

For  nearly  two  decades  opinion  in  favor  of 
compulsory  unemployment  insurance  legisla- 
tion has  been  growing  in  view  of  the  insig- 
nificant coverage  of  voluntary  plans.  As 
early  as  1916  a  bill  modeled  after  the  British 
legislation  was  introduced  in  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature,  and  a  measure  of  an  alto- 
gether novel  character,  emphasizing  preven- 
tion rather  than  relief,  in  the  Wisconsin  legis- 
lature in  1921.  The  Wisconsin  measure  was 
reintroduced  in  each  subsequent  session  until 
its  passage  in  1932.  The  present  depression, 
with  its  increasing  unemployment  and  mount- 
ing relief  costs,  has  focused  attention  on  un- 
employment insurance  of  a  contractual  char- 
acter as  in  part  an  alternative  to  inadequate 
relief  conditioned  on  a  means  test,  and  a 
widespread  insistent  demand  has  arisen 
for  compulsory  legislation  on  a  nation-wide 
basis. 

Commissions  and  committees  to  investigate 
unemployment  insurance havebeen  appointed 
in  many  states  and  in  Congress,  and  have 
submitted  reports  in  Wisconsin  in  1931; 
in  California,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Mass- 
achusetts, and  Ohio  in  1932;  in  Minnesota, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  in  1933;    and 
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in  Virginia  in  1934.  In  1932  an  interstate 
commission,  representing  the  governors  of 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  compulsory  unemployment 
reserves.  A  committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  reported  favorably  in  1932  on  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation  by  states. 
Commissions  in  Oregon,  Illinois,  and  Louisi- 
ana, appointed  in  1931  and  1932,  have  not 
yet  reported.  With  the  exception  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  committee  was  hopelessly 
divided,  New  York,  where  the  committee  rec- 
ommended postponement  of  legislation,  and 
Connecticut,  these  bodies  recommended  com- 
pulsory unemployment  insurance  schemes. 
The  Connecticut  commission,  reporting  in 
1932,  recommended  the  adoption  of  volun- 
tary plans  and  drafted  a  proposal  for  dis- 
missal wages  should  there  be  insistence  upon 
legislation. 

Bills  for  compulsory  reserves  or  unemploy- 
ment insurance  were  introduced  in  1933  in 
25  state  legislatures,  including  all  of  the  im- 
portant industrial  states,  and  in  Congress  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  seven  states — 
California,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Minne- 
sota, New  York,  Ohio,  and  Utah — the  bills 
passed  one  house.  In  1934  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  five  of  the  nine  state  legislatures 
which  met  that  year  in  regular  session.  A 
bill  passed  the  Senate  in  New  York,  and  in 
Massachusetts  a  resolution  supported  the 
Wagner-Lewis  bill,  which  was  introduced  in 
Congress. 

Many  organizations  in  addition  to  official 
and  semi-official  bodies  have  urged  com- 
pulsory legislation  in  this  field.  The  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Labor  Legislation  ever 
since  1915,  when  it  formulated  the  first  bill 
for  unemployment  insurance,  has  actively 
supported  state  and  federal  legislation,  as 
have  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters, 
National  Consumers'  League,  American  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers,  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  American  Association  for  Social 
Security,  and  others. 

Although  several  state  federations  of  labor 
have  endorsed  unemployment  insurance,  the 
American    Federation   of   Labor,    until   re- 


cently has  been  strongly  opposed  to  such 
measures.  In  1932,  however,  the  annual 
convention  reversed  its  attitude  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  In  the  same  year  the 
convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
gave  its  endorsement. 

The  Wisconsin  Law 

The  first  compulsory  state  law,  the  Wis- 
consin Unemployment  Reserves  and  Com- 
pensation Act,  was  passed  in  January,  1932, 
to  take  effect  June  1,  1933,  under  certain  al- 
ternatives. The  legislature  in  1933  post- 
poned operation  and  the  law  went  into  effect 
July  1,  1934,  when  contributions  to  reserve 
funds  commenced.  Benefits  will  not  be 
paid  until  July  1,  1935.  Voluntary  plans 
meeting  certain  minimum  standards  may  be 
set  up  by  individual  companies  or  groups  of 
companies  and  are  subject  to  state  super- 
vision. The  act  applies,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, to  persons  employed  by  private  and 
public  employers  who  for  four  months  in  the 
preceding  year  employed  10  or  more  workers. 
Persons  eligible  for  benefit  must  have  been 
residents  of  the  state  for  two  years  preceding 
their  unemployment,  or  employed  for  40 
weeks  during  that  period,  be  registered  at  a 
public  employment  office,  and  be  "physically 
fit  and  available  for  work  but  unable  to  find 
suitable  employment."  Contributions  are 
made  by  employers  only,  each  contributing 
2  per  cent  of  his  payroll  for  two  years,  and 
thereafter  2  per  cent  when  the  reserve  per 
employe  drops  below  $55,  1  per  cent  when  the 
reserve  is  $55  to  $75,  and  nothing  when  the 
reserve  is  $75  or  more.  Each  employer's 
contributions  are  kept  in  a  separate  account 
in  a  central  state  fund  (although  a  group  of 
employers  may  have  a  single  fund  if  they  so 
request)  and  are  accumulated  for  a  year  be- 
fore benefits  are  payable.  After  a  waiting 
period  of  two  weeks,  in  twelve  months  the 
unemployed  worker  receives  benefits  at  the 
rate  of  50  per  cent  of  his  average  weekly 
wage,  with  a  maximum  of  $10  a  week.  When 
the  reserve  per  employe  is  $50  or  more,  full 
benefits  are  paid;  when  the  reserve  is  $45  to 
$50  the  maximum  benefit  is  $9.00  a  week, 
and  for  every  further  decline  of  $5.00  in  re- 
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serve  per  employe  there  is  a  corresponding 
decline  of  $1.00  in  maximum  benefit.  The 
part-time  worker  receives  the  difference  be- 
tween his  weekly  earnings  and  the  benefit  to 
which  he  would  be  entitled  if  totally  unem- 
ployed. Duration  of  benefit  is  for  10  weeks  in 
a  calendar  year,  but  not  more  than  one 
week's  benefit  may  be  paid  for  each  four 
weeks  of  employment.  The  act  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commis- 
sion through  the  State  Employment  Service. 
Cost  of  administration  is  met  by  an  em- 
ployers' contribution  of  two-tenths  of  1  per 
cent  of  their  payrolls.  Appeal  boards  are  to 
be  set  up  to  consider  disputed  claims;  de- 
cisions of  these  boards  are  reviewable  by  the 
Industrial  Commission. 

Although  contributions  have  been  collected 
for  only  a  few  months,  there  is  evidence  that 
administration  is  likely  to  be  complicated  by 
the  development  of  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  voluntary  plans  that  introduce  several 
variants  of  the  principal  scheme.  Critics 
suggest  that  the  administration  will  prove 
difficult  and  costly. 

Other  State  Proposals 

Among  the  state  legislative  proposals  the 
Ohio  bill  has  received  most  attention  because 
it  emphasizes  protection  rather  than  preven- 
tion, as  in  the  Wisconsin  law.  Employes  as 
well  as  employers  will  be  required  to  con- 
tribute and  all  contributions  are  pooled  in  a 
single  state  fund. 

The  Wisconsin  law,  described  by  its  pro- 
ponents as  the  "American  plan,"  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  prevention  of  unemploy- 
ment. It  is  held  that  the  plan  of  employer- 
financed  company  reserve  funds  gives  the 
maximum  incentive  to  the  employer  to  pro- 
vide stable  employment.  According  to  the 
Ohio  plan,  protection  is  the  primary  function 
of  unemployment  insurance;  from  this  point 
of  view  employe  contributions  are  important 
to  provide  adequate  benefits  and  to  guar- 
antee the  employes  some  share  in  administra- 
tion. All  contributions  are  pooled,  for  a 
period  of  years  at  least,  so  that  there  may  be 
greater  assurance  of  the  payment  of  benefits 
and  equal  treatment  for  all  insured  workers. 


Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Virginia 
follow  Wisconsin  in  recommending  noncon- 
tributory  schemes,  while  California,  Mary- 
land, and  Minnesota  follow  the  Ohio  bill  in 
providing  for  contributions  from  both  em- 
ployers and  employes.  In  other  respects 
the  California  proposals  are  modeled  in  gen- 
eral on  the  Wisconsin  law.  The  proposed  Con- 
necticut legislation  is  unique  in  its  emphasis 
on  dismissal  benefit  and  employe  saving. 

The  Wisconsin  system  of  unemployment 
reserves  is  followed  by  California,  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  New  York,  the  inter- 
state commission  of  governors,  and  the  bill 
proposed  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  while 
Maryland  has  favored  the  unemployment 
insurance  system  of  Ohio.  Virginia  combines 
the  reserve  and  insurance  plans  in  providing 
for  house  reserves  and  also  for  a  guarantee  or 
equalization  fund — to  which  all  employers 
contribute — designed  to  give  assurance  of 
payment  of  benefits. 

Proposed  Federal  Legislation 

Various  proposals  to  encourage  unemploy- 
ment compensation  legislation  by  the  states 
have  appeared  in  Congress  but  none  has  been 
passed.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress 
early  in  1934  by  Mr.  Lundeen  of  Minnesota 
"to  provide  for  the  immediate  establishment 
of  a  system  of  unemployment  and  social  in- 
surance for  the  purpose  of  providing  insur- 
ance for  all  workers  and  farmers  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  in  amounts 
equal  to  average  local  wages,"  the  funds  to 
be  provided  "at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  employers." 

Studies  for  the  formulation  of  a  program  to 
be  laid  before  the  next  Congress  are  at  pres- 
ent being  pursued  under  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Security,1  composed  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  chairman,  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administrator,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 

1  On  January  17,  1935,  since  this  article  was 
written,  the  report  of  the  President's  Committee, 
infra  cit.,  was  published.  The  Wagner  "  Economic 
Security"  bill  was  simultaneously  introduced  in 
Congress.  For  a  full  summary  of  the  provisions 
of  the  latter  see  The  Compass,  January,  1935, 
pp.  7-10. 
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the  Attorney-General.  This  Committee  is 
assisted  by  two  others,  a  technical  committee 
and  a  general  advisory  council  which  gives 
representation  to  employers,  farmers,  labor 
groups,  professional  groups,  and  the  general 
public. 

In  June,  1934,  the  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Committee  of  the  Industrial  Advisory 
Board  of  the  National  Recovery  Administra- 
tion reported  the  result  of  its  study  to 
the  Board.  The  Committee  recommended  a 
compulsory  national  scheme  under  which 
both  employers  and  employes  should  con- 
tribute. If  a  federal  measure  were  con- 
sidered unconstitutional,  then  similar  provi- 
sions should  be  required  from  the  states  to 
qualify  under  the  Wagner-Lewis  bill  of  1934. 

There  is  danger  that  too  much  will  be  ex- 
pected from  unemployment  compensation 
legislation.  In  a  program  of  social  security  it 
plays  a  large  part,  but  it  must  be  supple- 
mented by  provision  for  old  age  pensions, 
sickness  and  accident  insurance,  and  relief. 
A  system  of  relief  will  be  necessary  for  those 
not  covered  by  the  unemployment  insurance 
plan — and  all  unemployment  insurance  laws 
and  proposals  limit  coverage — and  for  bene- 
fits for  prolonged  unemployment  when  ac- 
cumulated benefit  funds  of  both  compulsory 
and  voluntary  plans  become  exhausted. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF.iThepresent 
article  deals  only  with  unemployment  relief 
during  the  past  two  years  (1933-1934)  of  the 
current  depression.2  It  may  be  recalled,  by 
way  of  review,  that  the  first  steps  in  relief 
organization  in  1930  were  taken  in  the  belief 
that  the  "emergency"  was  to  be  temporary 
and  that  its  needs  could  be  met  locally.  By 
the  fall  of  1931  it  had  become  clear,  however, 
that  the  problem  speedily  was  becoming  too 
great  for  local  handling  alone  and  that  state 
aid,  if  not  federal  aid,  must  be  sought.  In 
most  communities,  moreover,  attempts  to 
finance  the  load  largely  by  private  funds  were 
being  recognized  as  futile,  and  public  treas- 
uries were  compelled  to  take  over  more  and 
more  of  the  burden. 

State  aid  was  extended  to  local  communi- 
ties in  small  amounts  during  the  winter  of 
1931-1932;  and  in  July,  1932,  the  first  fed- 
eral aid  was  provided.  It  was  distributed  to 
states  and  cities  as  loans  against  future  high- 
way grants,  thus  preserving  for  a  time  the 
fiction  that  federal  responsibility  for  relief 
had  not  been  accepted.    In  a  series  of  grants 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 

2  For  an  account  of  unemployment  relief  organi- 
zation in  the  earlier  years  of  the  depression  see 
Unemployment  Relief  in  the  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  1933.  For  a  discussion  of  general  public 
relief  see  Public  Relief  in  this  issue. 
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from  July,  1932,  to  May,  1933,  the  federal 
government  disbursed  $300,000,000  in  this 
way  to  supplement  local  resources.  At  the 
same  time  it  managed  to  achieve  substantial 
improvement  of  local  relief  organization  by 
insisting  that  proper  administrative  units  be 
set  up  wherever  federal  funds  were  provided. 
It  also  hastened  the  provision  of  increased 
state  aid  through  its  reiteration  that  federal 
grants  were  available  only  to  supplement 
fully  developed  state  and  local  resources. 

To  bring  the  preceding  statement  up  to  the 
date  of  writing  and  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
topical  discussion  which  follows,  a  brief  sum- 
mary is  presented  at  this  point  of  the  succes- 
sive events  of  1933  and  1934. 

Chronological  Summary,  1933  and  1934 

The  change  in  national  administrations  in 
March,  1933,  was  the  occasion  for  new  relief 
legislation,  keyed  to  the  general  program  of 
the  New  Deal.  In  May  Congress  appropri- 
ated $500,000,000  for  further  relief  and  au- 
thorized the  President  to  appoint  a  national 
administrator  to  direct  its  distribution.  The 
President  named  Harry  L.  Hopkins  for  this 
post,  a  man  who  had  been  engaged  in  social 
work  for  many  years  and  was  then  Chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration.  The  new 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
(FERA)  entered  upon  its  duties  on  May 
22,  1933. 

For  a  brief  time  the  continued  participa- 
tion of  local  private  agencies  in  federal  relief 
distribution  was  allowed,  but  in  August  that 
condition  was  ended  by  a  ruling  that  thence- 
forth only  public  agencies  might  disburse 
federal  relief  funds.  This  necessitated  mo- 
mentous adjustments  in  several  cities  where 
private  relief  administration  was  in  effect  — 
notably  in  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Kansas 
City,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Emergency  public  departments  were 
created  hastily  to  take  over  unemployment 
duties  and  personnel  from  private  groups. 
During  the  summer  the  FERA  developed  its 
organization  and  issued  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  the  state  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tions (ERA's).    The  latter  bodies  and  their 


local  subsidiaries  co-operated  freely,  and  by 
fall  the  new  federal-state-local  relief  ma- 
chine was  beginning  to  function  smoothly. 

In  November,  1933,  the  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration (CWA)  was  created.  This  ad- 
junct of  the  FERA  was  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  immediate  jobs  "at 
real  wages"  for  4,000,000  persons,  half  from 
the  relief  rolls  and  half  from  the  general 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.  Its  program  was 
hastily  formulated  and  put  into  effect.  Local 
and  state  administrations  co-operated  in  or- 
ganizing work  projects  of  a  wide  variety,  and 
acted  as  CWA  agents  in  supervising  them. 
By  the  end  of  December  the  program  was  in 
full  swing,  but  in  January  of  1934  it  became 
apparent  that  it  could  not  go  on.  Its  cost  and, 
in  certain  aspects,  its  unwieldiness  caused  the 
President  to  rule  that  it  must  be  terminated. 
Except  for  a  few  straggling  projects  it  came 
to  a  close  in  March,  1934,  having  cost  slightly 
less  than  a  billion  dollars.  It  is  estimated 
that  three-quarters  of  this  amount  was  paid 
out  in  direct  wages  to  otherwise  unemployed 
persons. 

On  February  28  a  substitute  plan  was  an- 
nounced which  contemplated  a  division  of 
the  problem  into  three  parts.  Unemploy- 
ment in  rural  areas  was  to  be  attacked  by  re- 
habilitative measures  for  restoring  families  to 
a  larger  degree  of  self-support  through  read- 
justment to  the  soil;  "stranded  populations" 
were  to  be  aided  in  getting  new  footholds  in 
more  friendly  environments  or  in  reconstruct- 
ing their  life  patterns  in  the  old  settings; 
and  to  the  unemployed  in  cities  and  towns 
there  was  offered  a  return  to  direct  relief  and 
work  relief.  The  latter  was  to  be  on  a  basis 
somewhat  better,  it  was  hoped,  than  the 
work  relief  programs  promoted  before  the 
CWA  experiment.  This  portion  of  the  tri- 
partite plan  was  widely  criticized  as  a  back- 
ward step,  and  was  the  occasion  of  many 
local  demonstrations  by  the  unemployed 
when  it  was  put  into  effect. 

An  unpredictable  calamity  in  the  form  of 
a  record-breaking  drought  complicated  the 
relief  situation  throughout  the  summer  of 
1934,  making  it  necessary  for  the  FERA  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  thousands  of  farm  families 
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not  hitherto  on  the  rolls.  Fortunately  Con- 
gress, before  adjournment  in  June,  had  ap- 
propriated $525,000,000  for  drought  relief, 
and  part  of  this  amount  had  been  made 
available  to  the  FERA  to  supplement  regu- 
lar relief  funds.  The  remainder  was  assigned 
to  agencies  connected  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  used  it  to  purchase 
millions  of  starving  cattle  and  sheep,  turning 
these  over  to  the  relief  administration  for  dis- 
posal. This  influx  of  livestock  swelled  the 
Administration's  surplus  commodity  supply 
and  gave  impetus  to  an  expansion  of  produc- 
tion-for-use  activities  on  a  work-relief  basis. 

Self-help  organizations,  voluntary  associa- 
tions of  unemployed  persons  for  the  exchange 
of  goods  and  services  which  they  collectively 
are  able  to  make  or  muster  for  their  own  use, 
were  first  developed  in  1932.  These  organ- 
izations, which  the  FERA  was  specifically 
authorized  to  assist,  have  continued  their 
activities  in  some  areas,  although  they  were 
disorganized  by  the  CWA  program.  In  re- 
cent months  they  have  felt  the  further  com- 
petition of  the  product ion-for-use  and  sub- 
sistence homestead  developments  in  the  relief 
program.  The  peak  of  the  movement  seems 
to  have  been  reached  early  in  1934.  At  that 
time  it  was  estimated  that  the  active  or- 
ganizations in  this  field  had  a  total  member- 
ship of  300,000.  The  FERA  has  made  spe- 
cial grants-in-aid  to  self-help  agencies,  up  to 
September  30,  1934,  in  an  amount  totaling 
$1,395,481. 

During  the  18  months  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1,  1933,  and  ending  June  30,  1934,  obli- 
gations from  public  funds  amounting  to 
$1,340,760,934  had  been  incurred  for  unem- 
ployment relief,  exclusive  of  wages  paid  under 
the   CWA. 

Obligations  Incurred  Against  Public  Funds  for 
Unemployment  Relief,  1933  and  First  Half  of  1934 


Period 

Obligations 

1st  Quarter,  1933 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st         "       1934 

2d 

$209,408,215 
210,156,345 
180,972,708 
191,532,929 
181,343,849 
367,346,888 

Total 

$1,340,760,934 

Twenty-one  per  cent  of  this  huge  amount 
had  been  supplied  by  local  governments, 
16  per  cent  by  the  states,  and  63  per 
cent  by  the  federal  government.  It  will  be 
noted  from  the  table  that  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1934  obligations  were  double  those 
of  the  preceding  quarter.  This  increase  does 
not  reflect  a  sudden  growth  in  the  last  quarter 
in  the  number  of  needy  unemployed,  but  is 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  discontinuance 
of  CWA,  with  the  resulting  transfer  of  many 
cases  to  relief  rolls.  The  number  of  families 
receiving  relief  ranged  from  a  peak  of  4,560,- 
0001  in  March,  1933,  to  a  low  point  of  2,485,- 
7612  in  January,  1934,  when  CWA  was  in 
full  operation.  In  June,  1934,  the  count 
stood  at  3,716,7553  families  and  512,701 
single  resident  persons.  In  September,  1934, 
the  estimated  number  of  families  on  relief 
had  risen  to  4,000,000. 

During  the  summer  of  1934  the  Admin- 
istration enunciated  the  need  for  an  im- 
proved long-term  program  to  supplant  the 
emergency  relief  system.  Social  insurance, 
public  works,  and  pensions  for  the  aged  and 
incapacitated  were  listed  as  the  components 
of  this  projected  "social  security"  plan. 
Studies  were  begun  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  to  determine  the  course  which 
should  be  taken  in  advancing  toward  this 
new  goal.  An  increased  use  of  cash  allow- 
ances, coupled  with  an  extension  of  the  work 
program,  seem  clearly  to  be  in  prospect  as 
this  article  is  written.  The  probable  develop- 
ments just  referred  to  are  necessarily  ignored 
and  the  discussion  confined  to  the  relief 
methods  in  effect  throughout  the  country 
as  of  September,  1934.4 

With  this  rapid  chronological  review  as  a 
background  the  problem  of  organizing  and 
administering  unemployment  relief  may  now 
be  considered  in  its  several  major  aspects. 

Administration  and  Finance 

Despite  the  assumption  of  a  large  degree 
of  responsibility  for  unemployment  relief  by 

1  Partly  estimated  and  including  an  unknown 
number  of  single  resident  persons. 

2  Not  including  454,532  single  resident  persons. 

3  Partly  estimated. 

4  See  footnote  2,  p.  525. 
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the  federal  government  since  1932,  the  sys- 
tem still  rests  upon  a  local  base.  As  an  emer- 
gency measure,  the  state  and  national  gov- 
ernments have  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
local  subdivisions  without  actually  relieving 
them  of  any  of  their  statutory  obligations. 
The  FERA,  however,  occupies  a  position  of 
dominance.  Its  policies  are  presented  to  the 
states  in  the  form  of  rules  and  recommenda- 
tions, interpreted  in  the  field  by  a  corps  of 
nine  district  representatives  and  their  staffs. 
In  each  state  an  ERA  directs  the  program  in 
general  accordance  with  these  policies.  These 
state  administrations  have  been  required  to 
keep  clear  of  political  interference,  to  build 
adequate  staffs,  and  to  follow  sound  relief 
practices.  Implementing  this  control  is  the 
FERA's  power  either  to  withhold  funds  or  to 
take  over  the  state  administration  for  direct 
operation. 

Local  ERA's— operating  on  city,  county, 
or  regional  bases— carry  on  their  work  under 
the  supervision  of  the  state  offices,  subject 
somewhat  to  local  traditions  but  yielding  to 
federal-state  direction  on  essential  issues  of 
policy,  standards,  and  procedure. 

Financial  co-operation  between  locality, 
state,  and  the  federal  government  is  a  pre- 
requisite of  continued  federal  support.  In 
practice  this  means  that  the  federal  admin- 
istrator must  be  satisfied  that  states  are 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  bear  a  fair  share 
of  the  total  cost  of  relief  before  he  will  make 
further  grants  of  funds.  It  may  be  said  that 
in  general  his  efforts  to  require  state  partici- 
pation in  relief  costs  have  been  successful.1 
That  conclusion  takes  into  account  the  de- 
moralized tax  situations,  constitutional  pro- 
hibitions, and  other  obstacles  obtaining  in 
many  states. 

Kinds  of  Relief 

The  relief  authorized  by  the  FERA, 
whether  earned  or  given  outright,  comprises 
food,  fuel,  light,  water,  shelter,  clothing, 
necessary  household  supplies,  medical  care, 

1  During  the  first  10  months  of  1934,  the  state 
and  local  funds  used  for  relief  totaled  $323,890,560, 
or  $71,514,677  more  than  the  $252,375,883  ex- 
pended in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933. 


and  occasional  incidentals.  It  may  be  given 
either  by  orders  on  local  tradesmen,  in  kind, 
or  through  a  cash  allowance;  or  it  may  be 
earned  by  work  relief,  as  the  local  ERA  may 
determine  in  collaboration  with  state  and 
federal  representatives.  The  amount  of  relief 
granted  is  based  presumably  upon  the  bud- 
getary deficiency  in  each  family.  The  FERA 
has  made  mandatory  the  general  rule  that 
relief  must  be  adequate,  but  has  left  consid- 
erable latitude  in  the  local  application  of  this 
requirement.  The  result  is  that  a  few  com- 
munities grant  cash  allowances  while  most 
do  not;  some  have  a  liberal  shelter  policy, 
others  have  none;  in  some  places  work  op- 
portunities at  cash  wages  have  been  exten- 
sively developed,  in  others  direct  relief  pre- 
dominates. 

The  food  item  has  usually  received  first  at- 
tention in  the  relief  budget  and  has  been 
gradually  increased  to  a  level  that  approxi- 
mates fair  nutritional  standards.  Milk  has 
received  wide  recognition  as  an  essential  re- 
lief food.  Where  cash  relief  is  not  extended, 
either  as  an  allowance  or  a  wage,  the  common 
practice  is  to  distribute  food  through  orders 
on  retail  grocers,  although  a  few  cities  have 
retained  earlier  commissary  organizations. 
Food  is  also  furnished  from  supplies  provided 
by  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation 
(FSRC),  formed  in  October,  1933,  to  facili- 
tate the  distribution  of  surplus  commodities 
acquired  by  the  government  in  its  market- 
control  operations.  The  FSRC  is  closely 
affiliated  with  the  FERA,  having  the  same 
administrative  direction.  Through  relief 
funds  allocated  to  the  states  it  purchases  prod- 
ucts in  the  open  market  and  uses  these  to 
supplement  the  products  transferred  to  it  by 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
(AAA)  and  similar  agencies.  Distribution  of 
the  commodities  so  acquired  is  made  to 
clients  through  state  and  local  ERA's.  It  is 
considered  fundamental  to  this  plan  that  none 
of  the  surplus  products  be  used  to  supplant 
direct  relief  purchases,  else  another  surplus 
would  automatically  be  created.  State  ERA's 
have  therefore  been  consistently  urged  to 
make  surplus  relief  a  supplementary  form  of 
aid,  administered  so  as  to  give  dependent 
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families  a  higher  level  of  living  than  could 
otherwise  be  provided  through  relief  channels. 

Social  workers  have  found  much  to  criti- 
cize in  the  surplus  commodity  program,  al- 
though granting  its  expediency  if  the  alterna- 
tive is  to  be  the  destruction  of  products  so 
badly  needed  by  relief  families.  Protests 
have  been  directed  against  the  cumbersome 
methods  of  distributing  the  products,  and 
against  the  disruption  in  well-ordered  relief 
procedures.  Because  they  have  hoped  to  see 
cash  relief  supplant  relief  by  order  or  "in 
kind,"  social  workers  look  upon  the  whole- 
sale distribution  of  surplus  commodities  as  a 
backward  step.  From  October,  1933,  to  Au- 
gust, 1934,  products  valued  at  about  $100,000,- 
000  had  been  disposed  of  through  this  channel. 

Shelter  has  continued  to  be  the  one  essen- 
tial which  most  communities  have  hesitated 
to  provide  on  a  large  scale,  as  the  cost  has 
always  appeared  prohibitive.  Under  permis- 
sive ruling  of  the  FERA  several  ERA's  have 
ventured  recently,  with  varying  success,  to 
include  rent  payment  in  the  relief  budgets, 
but  in  most  communities  payment  of  rent 
only  upon  eviction  is  still  the  practice  gen- 
erally followed.  Fuel  is  supplied  on  a  routine 
basis  wherever  needed,  but  expenditures  for 
gas,  electricity,  and  water  are  allowed  some- 
what less  freely.  Clothing  is  being  furnished 
much  more  liberally  at  present  than  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  depression,  practically  all 
of  it  now  being  in  the  form  of  new  clothing, 
bought  with  relief  funds  or  made  in  relief 
workshops.  Bedding  and  linens,  some  furni- 
ture, and  occasional  household  incidentals 
are  frequently  available.  The  FSRC  has 
been  instrumental  in  adding  to  the  supply  of 
these  articles.  Medical,  nursing,  and  emer- 
gency dental  care  are  authorized  federal 
relief  services,  but  hospital  care  is  not.  See 
Medical  Care. 

Cash  relief  is  granted  in  only  a  few  com- 
munities, although  social  workers  have  been 
urging  its  extension  for  some  time.  Balti- 
more, Cleveland,  New  York  City,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  certain  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania counties  have  pioneered  recently  in 
this  direction.  Cash  relief  is  permissive  under 
FERA  regulations,  but  local  inhibitions  seem 


to  have  blocked  its  extension  in  most  com- 
munities except  as  it  is  earned  as  a  wage  in 
connection  with  the  work  program. 

Relief  Standards  and  the  Determination  of 
Need 

In  some  localities  local  "pressure  groups" 
of  the  unemployed  have  forced  relief  stand- 
ards upward,  while  in  others  a  conservative 
public  sentiment  has  tended  to  hold  them 
down.  In  the  country  as  a  whole  there  has 
been  a  gradual  rise  in  relief  allowances  since 
1933,  although  increasing  commodity  costs 
have  offset  this  improvement  to  a  large  extent. 

In  June,  1934,  the  average  amount  of 
relief  per  family1  was  $23.09  for  the  nation  at 
large.  In  the  principal  cities  the  average 
was  $29.68,  and  in  the  area  outside  of  these 
cities  it  was  $17.74.  In  the  southern  states 
the  average  was  from  $9.00  to  $20  a  month; 
and  in  the  northern  industrial  areas  it  ranged 
upward  to  a  high  point  of  $44.02  in  New 
York  State. 

While  it  was  contemplated  in  the  relief 
acts  that  federal  aid  was  to  be  furnished  only 
because  of  unemployment,  the  confluence  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  funds  into  one  stream 
has  tended  to  wipe  out  local  distinctions 
between  unemployment  aid  and  other  less 
generalized  types  of  relief  effort.  In  most 
communities  any  family  in  need  has  been 
free  to  apply  at  the  ERA  office  for  help,  and 
has  been  likely  to  receive  aid  from  unemploy- 
ment relief  funds  unless  ample  resources  for 
specialized  local  relief  have  been  available. 
Recently  this  practice  has  been  viewed  with 
disfavor  by  the  FERA,  and  in  several  states 
steps  have  been  taken  to  remove  "unem- 
ployables"  from  the  ERA  lists  for  transfer 
to  local  poor-relief  jurisdictions. 

Determination  of  eligibility  is  on  the  basis 
of  need.  The  applicant  is  required  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  his  family  is  in  immediate 
or  imminent  distress  and  that  his  liquid  as- 
sets have  been  exhausted.  There  has  been  a 
growing  tendency  to  require  the  applicant 

1  Computed  by  dividing  the  total  obligations 
incurred  in  June  for  family  relief  by  the  number  of 
families  receiving  relief.  It  is  somewhat  below 
the  average  received  by  families  completely  depen- 
dent throughout  the  month. 
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to  state  his  case  in  writing  and  to  certify  to 
the  accuracy  of  it.  Some  communities  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  insist  upon  affidavits  being 
made,  but  this  has  met  with  client  resistance 
in  most  instances,  as  it  has  been  interpreted 
as  being  a  form  of  obnoxious  "pauper's  oath." 

Relief  to  strikers  on  a  basis  of  proven  in- 
dividual need  is  sanctioned  in  an  FERA  rul- 
ing that  "unless  it  be  determined  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Administration  that  the 
basis  for  the  strike  is  unreasonable  and  un- 
justified" such  aid  shall  be  extended.  This 
policy  occasioned  no  widespread  interest 
until  the  strike  of  several  hundred  thousand 
textile  workers  in  September,  1934,  brought 
it  to  public  notice,  when  it  became  much 
criticized  in  industrial  circles. 

Applications  for  relief  are  received  usually 
at  an  intake  desk  where  they  are  cleared 
through  the  local  confidential  exchange  be- 
fore being  turned  over  to  a  visitor  for  verifi- 
cation. Investigation  may  be  thorough,  if 
the  agency  is  well  staffed,  or  indifferent,  if  it 
is  dependent  upon  the  efforts  of  a  small  or 
inadequate  group.  Those  few  agencies  which 
have  been  able  to  obtain  trained  case  workers 
for  their  supervisory  positions,  and  have  al- 
lowed their  visitors  to  carry  no  more  than  a 
hundred  families  each,  have  reported  satis- 
factory investigational  results.  Where  case 
loads  have  been  allowed  to  grow  too  large 
there  have  been  occasional  instances  of 
"fraud"  uncovered  in  the  community,  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  agency  and  to  the  det- 
riment of  its  work. 

Relief  orders  are  usually  issued  on  a  weekly 
or  bi-weekly  basis,  with  visits  to  the  clients' 
homes  occurring  at  rarer  intervals.  Un- 
trained "relief  aides"  have  been  widely  used 
to  assist  the  trained  visitor  in  her  routine 
duties,  thus  freeing  the  latter  for  the  consid- 
eration of  her  families'  less  tangible  needs 
and  problems.  Seldom,  however,  does  a  local 
ERA  attempt  case  work  of  the  intensive  sort 
except  in  a  limited  way.  Often  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  private  case  working 
agencies  to  deal  with  problems  not  related  to 
the  relief  or  employment  needs  of  clients,  but 
calling  insistently  for  service. 


Transient  Care 

The  preceding  discussion  relates  primarily 
to  unemployment  relief  for  resident  families 
and  individuals.  For  transient  families  and 
persons  very  different  procedures  are  neces- 
sary. The  program  for  that  large  group — 
which  was  developed  late  in  1933  under  the 
FERA  and  by  the  fall  of  1934  had  become 
an  integral  part  of  state  relief  activities— is 
considered  in  another  article  in  this  volume. 
See  Transient  and  Homeless  Persons. 

Personnel 

There  are  no  accurate  figures  available  as 
to  the  number  of  workers  engaged  in  admin- 
istering relief  in  the  ERA's  of  the  country, 
but  a  tentative  report  presented  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work1  in  1934 
indicates  that  the  total  is  over  30,000.  Since 
there  are  only  8,000  social  workers  in  all 
fields  in  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  membership,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
vast  majority  of  ERA  staff  members  are  un- 
trained, newly-recruited  persons.  Most  agen- 
cies have  attempted  to  draw  them  from  kin- 
dred professions,  such  as  nursing  and  teach- 
ing, and  frequently  a  college  degree  has  been 
a  minimum  educational  requirement.  Sev- 
eral state  administrations  have  experimented 
with  certification  of  relief  workers  with  hope- 
ful results.  In  few  agencies  are  the  workers 
under  civil  service  regulations.  The  use 
of  "White-collar"  work-relief  clients,  which 
threatened  for  a  while  to  become  widespread, 
has  decreased  in  recent  months. 

Training  programs  for  emergency  workers 
are  now  recognized  as  an  essential  in  many 
states  and  are  being  developed  with  both 
state  and  federal  funds.  Impetus  was  given 
to  this  trend  by  the  action  of  the  FERA, 
in  the  summer  of  1934,  in  earmarking  $450,- 
000  for  this  use.  However  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  training  program  still 
lags  far  behind  the  requirements.  See  Educa- 
tion for  Social  Work. 

Though  the  program  of  direct  relief,  as 
will  be  presently  shown,  bears  the  major  part 
of  the  burden  of  unemployment  relief,  the 

1  "Public  Service  Personnel,"  in  the  Compass, 
July,  1934,  p.  2. 
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variety  of  efforts  made  to  supply  work  relief 
instead  of  direct  relief  requires  the  more  de- 
tailed description  presented  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

Work  Relief 

The  American  public  has  always  preferred 
a  work  program  to  one  of  direct  relief.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  depression  many  com- 
munities built  up  extensive  work  projects, 
and  the  FERA  has  attempted  to  standardize 
these.  The  present  policy  is  as  follows:  as- 
signments for  work  to  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  need  for  relief;  projects  to  be  widely  di- 
versified so  as  to  provide  opportunities  for  all 
types  of  workers;  wages  to  be  paid — prefer- 
ably in  cash— at  going  rates,  with  a  minimum 
of  30  cents  an  hour1  and  a  total  weekly  wage 
sufficient  to  meet  budgetary  deficiency;  hours 
to  be  not  less  than  6  each  day  nor  more  than 
30  each  week. 

At  the  termination  of  CWA  in  March, 
1934,  the  states  began  transferring  their 
neediest  workers  to  the  new  work-relief  rolls, 
using  various  devices  to  determine  eligibility. 
In  September  the  number  engaging  in  work 
relief  averaged  1,400,000  a  week,  at  wages 
averaging  a  little  less  than  $10  each.  When 
rotation  of  workers  is  taken  into  account,  it 
is  estimated  that  approximately  1,900,000  of 
the  4,200,000  on  the  rolls  in  that  month 
earned  their  relief  on  Works  Division  proj- 
ects. The  remainder  were  recipients  of  direct 
relief,  largely  through  the  failure  of  state 
ERA's  to  assume  the  added  costs  of  work 
relief— materials,  trucking,  supervision,  and 
so  forth— from  funds  available  to  them.2 
While  there  were  notable  exceptions,  to  be 

1  This  regulation  was  rescinded  on  November 
19,  1934.  The  present  requirement  is  that  the 
"going  rates"  of  the  community  be  paid. 

2  On  January  7,  1935  (since  this  article  was  pre- 
pared) the  President  asked  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate four  billion  dollars  for  a  program  of  relief 
works  to  begin  in  the  Spring  of  1935  and  to  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  the  system  of  direct  relief  and 
work  relief  here  described.  He  indicated  that 
under  the  new  plan  the  federal  government  would 
be  able  to  give  employment  to  the  3,500,000  per- 
sons on  the  relief  rolls,  who  are  able-bodied  and 
employable;  and  that  the  remainder,  estimated  at 
1,500,000,  who  are  relatively  unemployable,  will 
be  turned  back  to  the  states  and  their  subdivisions 
for  local  care  at  state  and  local  expense. 


described  presently,  the  work  program  in 
1934  consisted  largely  of  construction  and 
maintenance  projects,  affording  a  maximum 
usage  of  common  labor.  The  leaf-raking  days 
of  1931-1933  were  over,  however,  and  the 
projects  undertaken  late  in  1934  were  gen- 
erally on  a  high  level  of  efficiency  and  social 
value.  Six  different  varieties  of  work  deserve 
special  mention. 

1.  Emergency  educational  needs  first  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  FERA  in  the  fall 
of  1933,  and  during  the  ensuing  winter  needy 
instructors  were  given  work-relief  employ- 
ment in  this  field.  The  program,  financed 
by  special  grants  of  FERA  funds,  but  under 
the  supervision  of  state  and  local  depart- 
ments of  education,  comprised  the  following 
divisions:  nursery  schools,  rural  school  ex- 
tension, vocational  training,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, literacy  classes,  and  general 
adult  education.  At  the  April  peak  46,500 
teachers  were  engaged  in  giving  instruction 
to  1,500,000  students,  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  whom  were  in  the  adult  education 
classes.  Additional  funds  were  provided  for 
work-relief  projects  designed  to  aid  needy 
college  students.  See  Adult  Education, 
Parent  Education,  Preschool  Children, 
Rehabilitation,  Vocational  Education, 
and  Workers'  Education.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  the  program  was  curtailed  in 
many  respects,  although  workers'  education 
and  parent  education  were  added  and  several 
training  institutes  were  conducted.  Teachers 
are  selected  for  participation  in  emergency 
education  work  on  the  basis  of  need,  modi- 
fied by  certain  relaxations  in  the  investiga- 
tion procedure.  It  is  considered  sufficient 
proof  of  need  to  have  the  applicants'  own 
statements  backed  by  the  endorsement  of 
their  professional  associations. 

2.  Professional  employment,  recognized  as 
an  underdeveloped  sector  of  the  work-relief 
field,  was  temporarily  given  a  new  status  by 
action  of  the  FERA  in  the  summer  of  1934. 
During  two  months  special  grants  of  funds 
were  made  to  the  states  for  the  prosecution 
of  projects  of  all  kinds  for  "white-collar" 
groups.  As  in  the  field  of  emergency  educa- 
tion, the  standards  for  determining  eligibility 
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on  a  basis  of  need  were  relaxed  through  the 
acceptance  of  recommendations  of  profes- 
sional associations.  Permissible  weekly  earn- 
ings were  also  set  higher  than  in  the  manual 
work  classifications,  to  compensate  for  the 
differential  in  living  standards  between  the 
two  groups.  The  aim  of  these  measures  was 
to  conserve  the  self-respect  as  well  as  the 
skill  of  the  unemployed  professional  person. 
By  September  administrative  difficulties  had 
caused  the  abandonment  of  this  plan  as  a 
federal  program.  Special  grants,  under  spe- 
cial regulations,  came  to  an  end  for  these 
groups.  Whatever  difference  remains  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  and  other  groups  are 
granted  relief  rests  on  state  and  local  inter- 
pretation of  previous  general  regulations. 

3.  Production-for-use  activities  were  given 
impetus  during  the  summer  of  1934  by  the 
transfer  to  the  FERA  of  large  stocks  of  raw 
commodities  purchased  by  other  depart- 
ments of  the  government  in  connection  with 
attempts  to  control  the  agricultural  surplus 
and  to  conserve  the  products  of  drought- 
stricken  states.  In  this  way  vast  stores  of 
cotton  were  received  and  allocated  to  the 
Works  Division  of  the  state  ERA's  to  be 
manufactured  by  work-relief  labor  into  mat- 
tresses, bedding,  garments,  and  household 
accessories.  The  processing  of  foods  furnished 
by  the  AAA  or  raised  in  relief  gardens  af- 
forded another  opportunity  for  constructive 
labor.  Although  not  more  than  about  120,000 
persons  in  all  were  engaged  in  such  work  on 
August  15— about  8  per  cent  of  the  persons 
then  on  the  work-relief  rolls— the  conviction 
was  gaining  strength  in  the  latter  half  of 
1934  that  surplus  commodity  stocks,  idle 
factories,  and  unemployed  men  and  women 
might  well  be  brought  together  in  an  emer- 
gency production-for-relief-use  economy  on 
a  wide  scale.  Opposition  was  also  showing 
itself,  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  competi- 
tion of  such  a  program  with  private  industry. 
In  some  states,  notably  in  Texas,  work  cen- 
ters have  been  established  which  combine 
production-for-use  facilities  with  develop- 
ment of  the  handicraft  arts,  and  which  also 
serve  more  than  incidentally  as  social  centers. 

4.  Women's  work  has  been  fostered  by  a 


specialized  department  created  within  the 
FERA,  with  bureaus  in  each  state  admin- 
istration. Outside  the  professional  activities, 
such  as  teaching,  nursing,  and  so  forth,  there 
had  been  a  dearth  of  work  opportunities  for 
women  until  the  production-for-use  program 
began  to  expand,  affording  more  employ- 
ment for  this  group. 

5.  Rural  rehabilitation  efforts  have  used 
agricultural,  credit,  case  work,  and  work- 
relief  techniques.  To  the  extent  that  it  has 
attempted  to  bring  distressed,  rural  families 
into  a  more  sound  and  more  productive  re- 
lationship with  the  land,  the  program  has 
followed  agricultural  leadership.  Capital  in 
the  form  of  maintenance,  stock,  seed,  and 
equipment  has  been  loaned  by  the  FERA 
to  implement  the  transition  to  self-support. 
Case  work  has  been  used  in  the  selection  of 
families,  and  in  obtaining  special  considera- 
tions for  them  from  landowners,  vendors,  and 
various  government  agencies.  Work  relief 
has  also  been  widely  used  as  a  device  by 
which  the  client  has  been  enabled  to  build 
up  a  credit  toward  the  eventual  repayment 
of  his  loan,  though  he  may  also  make  repay- 
ment in  kind  or  in  cash. 

Rural  rehabilitation  work  relief  has  taken 
two  forms:  reconditioning  of  land  and  build- 
ings for  occupancy  by  families  participating 
in  the  program;  and  work  on  public  projects 
in  the  neighborhood.  Production-for-use,  in 
subsistence  gardens  or  work  centers,  is  an 
important  element  in  the  rural  rehabilitation 
plan.  On  September  1,  1934,  80,000  families 
were  on  the  rural  rehabilitation  rolls,  with 
prospects  for  a  considerable  expansion  of  this 
number  in  1935. 

6.  "  Drought  work  relief"  has  been  devel- 
oped into  a  specialized  program  including 
the  conservation  of  water  through  construc- 
tion of  reservoirs,  farm  ponds,  and  wells;  the 
care  of  livestock  from  dry  and  barren  areas; 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  damaged  farms. 

Organized  rural  communities,  developed 
experimentally  in  a  few  states,  have  com- 
bined certain  phases  of  the  rural  rehabilita- 
tion, production-for-use,  and  public  work- 
relief  programs.  The  promoters  of  these 
communities  aim  at  an  adjustment  of  the 
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unemployed  to  semi-rural  life  in  co-operative 
homestead  groups,  where  work  relief  on  pub- 
lic projects  will  be  offered  as  the  supplement 
to  income  that  will  make  such  a  subsistence 
plan  of  living  tolerable.  Arkansas,  Kansas, 
Texas,  and  West  Virginia  have  pioneered  in 
this  direction. 

Stranded  populations,  such  as  those  living 
in  abandoned  coal-mining  areas,  have  been 
the  object  of  special  study  by  federal  and 
state  administrations,  with  a  view  to  rehabili- 
tation through  a  modified  application  of  the 
rural  program. 

Land  purchase  as  a  means  of  shifting  popu- 
lations from  marginal  or  non-productive  soil 
to  more  hopeful  locations  has  been  made  a 
responsibility  of  the  FSRC,  and  two  appro- 
priations totaling  $37,500,000  have  been 
made  to  it  for  this  purpose.  No  action  had 
been  taken  in  this  field  up  to  September, 
1934,  however,  except  the  securing  of  op- 
tions on  several  tracts  of  land. 

The  Emergency  Conservation  Work,  es- 
tablished by  order  of  the  President  in  April, 
1933,  has  had  as  one  of  its  purposes  the  relief 
of  unemployment,  although  relief  adminis- 
trations have  not  been  directly  concerned  in 
its  operation.  Recruits  are  enrolled  in  an 
emergency  organization  known  as  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps  (CCC),  and  after  a 
brief  period  of  physical  conditioning  are  as- 
signed to  camps  set  up  in  national  and  state 
forests,  where  they  engage  in  forestation 
activities.  Operation  of  the  camps  is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  States  Army,  while 
the  work  program  is  directed  by  the  Forest 
Service.  Single  men  from  18  to  25  years  of 
age  are  eligible  for  CCC  enrolment,  provided 
they  can  secure  the  endorsement  of  the  local 
ERA  as  to  family  need  and  are  willing  to  sign 
over  the  largest  part  of  their  earnings  to  their 
families.  Thirty  dollars  a  month  is  paid  in 
cash,  in  addition  to  free  maintenance  in 
camp.  The  term  of  enlistment  is  six  months. 
Since  this  program  went  into  effect  three 
different  enrolments  have  occurred,  giving 
850,000  different  men  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  rehabilitative  benefits.  Over 
1,600  camps  have  been  established,  with  a 
total  capacity  of  360,000  men. 


Private  Relief  and  Outlook  for  the  Future 

Private  relief  of  unemployment  has  been 
almost  wholly  eclipsed  during  the  past  two 
years  by  the  rapid  ascendance  of  large-scale 
public  aid.  Yet  the  fact  that  it  is  still  given 
in  some  measure  is  apparent  from  accounts 
of  the  private  agencies  themselves.  Much  of 
it  is  supplemental  aid  rendered  by  sectarian 
agencies  or  family  welfare  groups  to  families 
on  the  public  rolls  but  having  special  needs 
which  the  private  agencies  have  undertaken 
to  meet. 

The  United  States  Children's  Bureau  re- 
port for  June,  1934,  shows  that  during  that 
month  429  private  agencies  gave  general 
relief  (including  aid  because  of  unemploy- 
ment) in  the  amount  of  $1,123,849,  and  that 
an  additional  work-relief  expenditure  of 
$97,069  was  made  by  26  agencies.  Since  no 
segregation  is  made  of  unemployment  cases 
in  the  "general  relief"  classification,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  extent  of  unem- 
ployment aid  given  by  this  group  of  private 
agencies.  That  it  is  only  a  nominal  part  of 
the  national  expenditure  for  unemployment 
relief  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  emergency 
relief  from  public  funds  totaled  $124,477,- 
000  in  the  same  month. 

Contributions  of  private  agencies  to  the 
alleviation  of  unemployment  must  be  re- 
garded as  substantial,  however,  when  one 
surveys  the  full  gamut  of  services  rendered 
by  hospitals,  recreational  agencies,  nursing 
associations,  and  other  organizations  which 
in  addition  to  the  family  welfare  societies 
have  attuned  their  programs  to  the  needs 
of  the  unemployed.  See  Family  Welfare 
Work  and  Public  Relief.  Not  the  least  of 
the  contributions  made  by  private  agencies 
has  been  the  loan  or  release  of  trained  per- 
sonnel to  public  service.  This  has  occurred 
on  such  an  extensive  scale  that  many  private 
agency  staffs  have  been  reduced  to  mere 
skeletons  of  their  former  selves.  The  social 
work  profession  has  also  been  unceasingly 
active  in  efforts  to  improve  the  standards  of 
unemployment  relief  through  conference  and 
action  on  numerous  fronts.  See  Social  Work 
as  a  Profession. 
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With  unemployment  persistently  refusing 
to  give  ground1  before  the  drive  for  recovery 
and  re-employment,  the  relief  outlook  for 
the  near  future  is  not  bright.  Expenditures 
are  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
a  year,  with  no  possibility  of  diminution  in 
sight.  Even  where  unemployment  declines, 
relief  needs  tend  to  mount  to  the  extent  that 
new  applicants  with  exhausted  resources  ex- 
ceed the  former  recipients  who  obtain  work. 
Moreover,  with  each  passing  week,  the  un- 
employed in  increasing  numbers  are  becoming 
unemployable  through  the  destruction  of 
their  morale.  It  is  obvious  that  the  emer- 
gency phase  of  unemployment  relief  has  given 
way  to  a  condition  which  threatens  to  be- 
come chronic. 

Leaders  in  government  and  social  work  are 
finding  common  ground  for  an  attack  on  this 
problem  in  a  determination,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  the  unemployment  which 
necessitates  relief,  and  to  regularize  such 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  so  that  Amer- 
ican standards  of  life  may  be  protected 
against  further  ravages.  See  Social  In- 
surance and  Unemployment. 
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UNITED  CHARITIES.    See  Family  Wel- 
fare Work. 


UNITED   HEBREW  CHARITIES. 
Jewish  Social  Work. 


See 


UNITED  STATES,  SOCIAL  WORK 
AGENCIES.  See  Federal  Agencies  in 
Social  Work. 


UNMARRIED  MOTHERS.  See  Children 
of  Unmarried  Parents. 

VENEREAL  DISEASES.*  This  article  de- 
scribes that  phase  of  social  hygiene  which  re- 
lates to  the  prevention  and  control  of  the 
venereal  diseases,  syphilis,  and  gonorrhea. 
For  other  phases  see  Social  Hygiene.  These 
infections  and  other  less  serious  ones,  such  as 
chancroid  and  granuloma  inguinale,  arespread 
chiefly  by  sex  contact .  From  every  ot  her  point 
of  view  each  disease  is  quite  dissimilar.  Syph- 
ilis is  a  chronic  general  infection  character- 
ized as  follows:  an  initial  and  often  insignifi- 
cant local  sore  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the 
germ,  usually  on  the  genitals,  less  often  in 
the  mouth  or  elsewhere;  a  generalized  skin 
eruption  which  develops  after  a  few  weeks  and 
which  may  be  quite  transitory;  periods  of 
latency;  and  protean  late  lesions  of  the  cir- 
culatory and  nervous  system,  skin,  bones,  or 
other  organs.  Gonorrhea  is  a  local  infection 
(catarrh)  of  the  genital  mucous  membranes 
which  if  uncomplicated  tends  to  be  self- 
limited,  but  which  may  spread  to  any  part  of 
the  genital  tract,  or  more  rarely  to  joints  or 
heart. 

No  other  group  of  diseases  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  social  work.  The  venereal  dis- 
eases are  frequently  both  the  cause  and  result 
of  anti-social  conditions,  and  in  their  preven- 
tion social  no  less  than  medical  measures  are 
necessary.  As  a  cause  of  disability,  depend- 
ency, and  broken  family  ties  venereal  disease 
— particularly  syphilis — is  a  prime  factor.  Be- 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 


cause  of  the  wide  prevalence  of  these  diseases, 
their  presence  must  be  considered  as  possible 
in  almost  every  medical  case  until  excluded 
by  competent  examination.  There  is  scarcely 
a  field  with  which  the  social  worker  deals  in 
which  the  venereal  diseases  are  not  impor- 
tant problems. 

In  an  article,  infra  cit.,  in  the  S.C.A.A. 
News,  Dr.  John  H.  Stokes  has  summarized  the 
essential  facts  concerning  syphilis  which  vari- 
ous groups  of  the  population  should  know. 
As  a  part  of  their  training  all  social  case 
workers  should  surely  understand  the  extent 
of  the  problem,  the  basic  facts  concerning 
the  cause,  transmission,  prevention,  and  prin- 
ciples of  treatment,  the  social  and  economic 
results,  and  the  interrelation  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  the  venereal  diseases.  Of  first 
importance  is  an  objective  attitude  concern- 
ing these  diseases  and  the  sex  factors  which 
promote  their  spread. 

The  Problem 

The  annual  number  of  new  infections  of 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea  is  not  known.  Not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  clinically  recog- 
nized cases  are  reported  to  health  authorities, 
yet  in  the  United  States  there  were  reported 
in  1933, 234,647  cases  of  syphilis,  and  149,527 
cases  of  gonorrhea.  On  the  basis  of  extensive 
studies  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
1,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States  are 
constantly  under  treatment  for  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea.  The  annual  rate  of  attack  of  clinic- 
ally recognized  syphilis,  expressed  per  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  is  7.3.  Only  half  of  the 
clinically  recognized  syphilis  cases  seek  treat- 
ment during  the  first  year  of  the  disease,  and 
an  unknown  percentage  of  gonorrhea  cases 
never  seek  treatment.  Where  accurate  data 
are  available,  such  as  in  military  forces,  there 
appear  to  be  about  four  cases  of  gonorrhea  in- 
fection to  one  of  syphilis. 

The  rate  of  attack  of  the  venereal  diseases 
in  the  United  States  is  not  declining.  These 
diseases  are  50  per  cent  more  prevalent  in 
males  than  in  females;  five  times  as  prevalent 
in  urban  as  in  rural  communities.  Rural 
southern  Negroes,  in  20  per  cent  of  the  per- 
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sons  examined,  showed  positive  Wassermann 
reactions.  Over  5  per  cent  of  the  pregnant 
women  examined  in  clinics  showed  positive 
reactions;  the  average  for  the  different  clinics 
varied  from  3  to  25  per  cent. 

In  10  per  cent  of  the  admissions  to  state  in- 
stitutions for  the  insane  the  original  cause  of 
the  trouble  was  syphilis.  Congenital  syphilis, 
according  to  recent  estimates,  exists  in  from  1 
to  2  per  cent  of  the  entire  child  population. 
Syphilis  causes  an  estimated  15  per  cent  of 
the  deaths  from  heart  disease  and  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  all  deaths.  Gon- 
orrhea is  more  prevalent  than  syphilis  and  its 
effects  are  equally  disastrous  but  of  a  differ- 
ent nature.  It  is  an  important  cause  of  blind- 
ness, of  sterility  and  pelvic  inflammations  in 
the  female,  of  stricture  in  the  male,  and  of 
vulvo-vaginitis  in  little  girls.  Arthritis  and 
rheumatism  are  common  complications,  while 
involvement  of  the  pericardium  or  pleura, 
though  rare,  is  usually  fatal.  Recent  epidemio- 
logical investigations  indicate  that  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea  are  kept  alive  and  spread  by 
series  of  local  epidemics. 

At  least  $15,000,000  is  spent  annually  in 
providing  public  treatment  of  ambulatory 
cases.  Another  $11,270,000  is  spent  for  the 
hospitalization  of  12,300  patients  afflicted 
with  general  paresis  and  locomotor  ataxia. 
The  financial  burden  involved  in  the  care  of 
these  patients  and  the  burden  due  to  the  in- 
direct results  of  the  diseases — including  the 
loss  in  wages  and  the  loss  due  to  shortened 
life  span — cannot  be  calculated  accurately. 
LoefBer  estimates  that  in  St.  Louis  the  treat- 
ment of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  in  public  and 
private  institutions,  payments  to  physicians, 
and  control  of  prostitution  cost  $2,000,000 
annually. 

The  control  and  even  the  practical  eradica- 
tion of  syphilis  by  medical  and  public  health 
effort  is  scientifically  possible.  Through  blood 
tests  and  microscopic  examination  of  primary 
lesions  early  cases  can  be  diagnosed.  The 
arsphenamines  provide  a  remedy  which  will 
speedily  sterilize  infectious  cases.  Through 
epidemiological  methods  sources  of  infection 
can  be  discovered  and  brought  under  treat- 
ment. The  control  of  gonorrhea  is  more  diffi- 


cult because  there  is  no  known  remedy  which 
will  speedily  render  a  case  non-infectious. 

Obstacles  to  more  rapid  progress  are  ignor- 
ance of  the  public  and  professions  concerned; 
failure  to  make  use  of  the  known  methods  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  failure  by  per- 
sons exposed  to  infection  to  utilize  known 
methods  of  individual  prophylaxis;  the  effect 
of  alcohol  in  promoting  exposure;  the  cost  of 
treatment  by  private  physicians;  the  inferior 
public  facilities  or  lack  of  them;  the  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  physicians  in  reporting 
cases  and  of  health  authorities  in  applying 
epidemiological  and  quarantine  methods  such 
as  are  used  in  typhoid  fever  or  smallpox;  the 
false  modesty  and  secrecy  with  which  these 
diseases  are  surrounded;  and  finally  the  in- 
sidious onset  and  course  of  syphilis  and  the 
chronicity  and  prolonged  infectiousness  of 
gonorrhea.  Although  half  of  the  cases  of 
syphilis  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  gon- 
orrhea are  not  acquired  in  venery  (illicit 
sexual  intercourse),  the  dominance  of  the  sex 
instinct,  leading  as  it  does  to  promiscuous  in- 
tercourse, is  a  basic  reason  for  the  prevalence 
of  these  diseases. 

Control  Activities,  Public  and  Private 

In  1914  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation was  organized.  It  has  state  or  local 
associations  in  25  states  and  committees  or 
similar  organizations  in  practically  all  states. 
Its  activities,  reduced  during  the  depression 
years,  are  primarily  educational  and  investi- 
gative, are  conducted  chiefly  in  co-operation 
with  other  groups,  official  and  voluntary,  and 
embrace  sex-character  training,  medical  mea- 
sures, and  legal  problems. 

In  1917  a  national  plan  for  venereal  disease 
control  was  organized  as  a  war  measure,  with 
federal  grants-in-aid  to  states  for  several  years 
thereafter.  With  the  cessation  of  the  war, 
health  departments  became  less  active,  al- 
though during  the  past  decade  there  has  been 
a  gradual  increase  in  public  control  measures. 
In  17  states  and  many  municipalities  there 
are  separate  divisions  in  the  state  health  agen- 
cies to  deal  with  this  problem ;  14  states  handle 
the  work  under  a  division  of  communicable 
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disease  control;  and  all  states  (except  Nevada 
and  Pennsylvania)  have  laws  requiring  some 
form  of  notification.  In  most  states  laws  are 
adequate  to  deal  with  these  diseases  in  the 
same  way  in  which  other  communicable  dis- 
eases are  handled,  but  professional  inaction 
and  public  apathy  conspire  to  minimize  quar- 
antine as  a  means  of  limiting  the  spread  of  in- 
fection. Free  laboratory  diagnostic  service  is 
available  in  practically  all  states,  and  more 
than  2,100,000  tests  were  reported  in  1933. 
Cities,  however,  spend  only  2.5  per  cent  of 
their  health  budget,  or  1.47  cents  per  capita, 
for  venereal  disease  control. 

It  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  all  syphilis 
and  one-fifth  of  all  gonorrhea  cases  are  being 
treated  at  public  expense.  Nearly  600  clinics 
reporting  to  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  in  1933  treated  150,000  patients. 
These  clinics  are  publicly  operated  or  oper- 
ated by  voluntary  hospitals  with  or  without 
tax  support  and  are  free  or  part-pay.  In  cities 
with  a  well-organized  service,  more  than  half 
the  syphilis  is  treated  in  clinics.  Only  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  distribute  the  ars- 
phenamines  without  charge.  These  states  and 
a  few  cities  furnish  nurses  or  other  trained  per- 
sonnel to  assist  physicians  in  the  follow-up  of 
lapsed  cases,  family  exposures,  and  sources  of 
infection.  Due  to  budget  limitations  or  to  op- 
position from  physicians,  treatment  in  clinics 
is  generally  limited  to  those  unable  to  pay  for 
private  treatment. 

Research 

Very  little  research  is  being  conducted  for 
solving  the  many  medical  and  social  problems 
in  this  field.  Some  of  the  more  important  re- 
cent studies  undertaken  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  are  the  following:  (1)  A  study  of 
venereal  disease  prevalence  carried  on  in  co- 
operation with  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association.  This  study  has  the  first  accurate 
data  available  as  to  the  number  of  clinically 
recognized  cases.  (2)  Clinical  studies  con- 
ducted in  co-operation  with  six  outstanding 
clinics,  and  as  a  part  of  a  League  of  Nations 
research  program.  These  studies  have  de- 
termined the  effectiveness  of  various  types  of 


anti-syphilitic  treatment  and  have  solved 
other  clinical  problems.  It  is  known,  as  a  re- 
sult, that  86.4  per  cent  of  syphilis  in  the  ini- 
tial stage  is  curable.  If  treatment  is  delayed 
for  four  weeks  the  prospect  of  cure  declines 
by  26  per  cent;  under  irregular  or  intermit- 
tent treatment  the  proportion  of  cures  may 
fall  to  40  per  cent.  The  most  effective  treat- 
ment schedule  also  is  known.  (3)  A  study,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund, 
of  the  prevalence  and  effectiveness  of  mass 
control  among  southern  Negroes.  (4)  Studies 
of  infection  and  immunity  through  animal  ex- 
perimentation, conducted  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  These  have  shown  the  role  of 
natural  immunity  processes  in  helping  com- 
bat the  disease.  The  practicability  of  epi- 
demiological methods  in  the  control  of  the 
venereal  diseases  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 
and  the  University  of  Virginia. 


Results  of  the  Depression 

No  significant  change  in  the  total  preva- 
lence of  venereal  diseases  is  apparent  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  depression.  More  frugal  living  has 
reduced  exposures  to  the  commercial  prosti- 
tute, while  idleness  has  promoted  promiscuity. 
The  migrant  youth  of  both  sexes  has  created 
a  reservoir  and  until  recently  a  largely  un- 
treated reservoir  of  infection.  Camps  for 
transients  and  the  CCC  camps  are  now  giv- 
ing treatment  to  infected  persons.  To  the  ex- 
tent to  which  there  has  been  overcrowding  in 
housing,  moral  delinquency  has  been  encour- 
aged. The  greatest  effect  of  the  depression  in 
this  field  has  been  the  decreased  available 
service,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  many  areas  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  additional 
case  loads  of  free  clinics  and  hospitals,  while 
health  departments  have  been  forced  to 
operate  on  decreased  budgets.  See  Public 
Health. 

In  the  control  of  venereal  diseases  medical, 
public  health,  and  social  welfare  agencies  have 
an  opportunity  and  an  obligation.  The  eco- 
nomic, health,  and  social  results  which  can  be 
attained  leave  no  doubt  that  these  diseases 
will  ultimately  be  controlled. 
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VETERANS.  See  American  National 
Red  Cross. 

VISITING  HOUSEKEEPERS  AND 
HOME  ECONOMISTS.  See  Home  Econ- 
omists. 

VISITING  NURSING.  See  Public  Health 

Nursing. 

VISITING  TEACHERS.  The  visiting 
teacher  movement  is  an  outgrowth  of  new 
and  progressive  trends  in  education,  mental 
hygiene,  and  social  case  work.  Modern  edu- 
cators see  education  as  a  continuous  process 
from  birth  to  death,  involving  homes  and 
communities  as  well  as  schools.  They  realize 
that  education  is  not  merely  accumulating 
information,  but  learning  how  to  live;  that 
it  involves  developing  of  personality.  And 
obviously  the  task  of  public  education  is  even 


greater  since  compulsory  school  attendance 
laws  have  forced  the  "misfits"  to  remain  in 
school. 

Mental  hygiene  now  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  school  successes  and  failures  are  potent 
factors  in  personality  development  and  that 
social  and  emotional  adjustment  as  well  as 
intelligence  enter  into  school  progress.  It 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  family  rela- 
tionships in  the  development  of  the  child, 
and  points  out  the  necessity  for  very  early 
recognition  and  treatment  of  undesirable  be- 
havior and  personality  traits  by  home  and 
school.  Social  case  work  also  stresses  this 
interest  in  the  early  treatment  of  incipient 
problems.  In  recent  years  the  visiting  teacher 
has  shown  more  interest  in  the  relationship 
between  herself  and  the  child,  parent,  or 
teacher  who  is  her  client.  Whereas  formerly 
she  may  have  been  primarily  interested  in 
performing  concrete  services,  such  as  getting 
a  child  into  a  recreational  club  or  giving  his 
parents  suggestions  as  to  habit  training,  she 
now  realizes  that  encouraging  the  child  or 
the  parent  to  talk  freely  to  her  may  often 
relieve  them  of  pent-up  feelings  and  give 
them  a  chance  to  understand  why  they  feel 
and  act  as  they  do.  And  an  understanding  of 
one's  own  behavior  is  the  first  step  toward 
modifying  it. 

As  the  congregating  centers  for  practically 
all  children  during  their  most  formative 
periods,  schools  are  crucial  places  for  dis- 
covering incipient  behavior  and  personality 
problems,  and  for  observing  and  helping 
children  in  their  social  relationships.  The 
approach  to  the  parent  by  way  of  the  school 
is  frequently  a  happy  one,  involving  the  con- 
fidence and  co-operation  of  the  parent 
through  common  interest  in  the  child.  While 
the  majority  of  children  respond  well  to  the 
socializing  experiences  of  class  work  there 
will  always  be  some  who  do  not.  Unless 
their  problems  of  behavior  and  mental  health 
receive  individualized  attention  in  childhood 
such  children  will  develop  into  the  adults 
who  fill  jails  and  hospitals  in  ever  increasing 
numbers.  Faced  with  this  great  challenge 
many  schools  are  consciously  developing  a 
preventive  program. 
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"Visiting  Teacher"  Defined 

The  visiting  teacher1  is  a  trained  social 
case  worker  interested  in  progressive  trends 
of  education  and  mental  hygiene,  usually 
attached  to  the  school  faculty,  but  sometimes 
to  a  centralized  group  under  the  board  of 
education.  Principals  and  teachers— and  fre- 
quently parents  and  social  workers  also — 
refer  to  her  children  who  show  academic  or 
emotional  maladjustment,  socially  unaccept- 
able behavior,  or  undesirable  personality 
traits  which  call  for  study.  She  considers  be- 
havior as  merely  the  symptom  of  a  condition 
which  may  be  related  to  a  home  situation  or 
to  any  of  numerous  other  influences,  ema- 
nating from  outside  or  within  the  school, 
which  must  be  studied  and  evaluated  before 
they  can  be  effectively  treated.  This  point  of 
view  is  in  contrast  to  the  traditional  empha- 
sis of  schools  upon  the  child's  immediate 
conformity  to  school  requirements. 

Study  of  symptomatic  behavior  often  leads 
from  the  school  child  back  to  his  teachers  and 
parents,  and  involves  the  co-operation  of  the 
school  psychologist,  and  pediatric  and  psy- 
chiatric clinics.  The  visiting  teacher  en- 
deavors not  only  to  know  the  child  in  his  phy- 
sical, mental,  social,  and  emotional  capac- 
ity, but  frequently  to  work  with  the  home, 
school,  and  community  in  a  plan  of  treat- 
ment. 

Earlier  Emphases 

In  the  early  years  of  the  movement  the 

visiting  teacher  was   considered   a  general 

social  worker  for  the  school,  adapting  the 

methods  and  technique  of  her  contemporary 

case  workers  to  the  school  setting.     Some 

visiting  teachers   continue  to  lay   greatest 

stress  on  the  neighborhood  and  community 

1  In  Philadelphia  and  some  other  places  these 
workers  are  known  as  "school  counselors."  In  the 
United  States  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  they  are 
known  as  "school  social  workers."  School  coun- 
selors of  this  type,  who  are  really  trained  case 
workers,  should  not  be  confused  with  vocational  or 
educational  counselors.  Some  schools,  on  the 
other  hand,  apply  the  term  "visiting  teacher" — 
rather  confusingly— to  a  member  of  their  faculty 
selected  to  make  home  visits  on  a  part-time 
schedule.  These  visits  are  often  more  in  the 
interest  of  school  conformity  than  of  personality 
adjustments  of  the  individuals  concerned. 


sides  of  school  problems,  and  some  schools 
still  give  a  local  teacher  without  special 
training  the  title  of  "visiting  teacher."  In- 
creasingly, however,  the  necessity  for  spe- 
cialized case  work  training,  in  addition  to 
some  background  in  educational  work,  is 
being  recognized. 

With  the  general  swing  away  from  purely 
environmental  case  work  toward  an  inten- 
sive dealing  with  behavior  and  personality 
problems  came  the  first  psychiatrically  trained 
teachers.  They  limited  their  activities  at 
first  to  small  numbers  of  children  with  whom 
they  worked  intensively.  These  visiting 
teachers  now  realize  that  there  are  also  com- 
munity problems  of  mental  hygiene  to  which 
they  must  give  attention. 

Present  Extent  of  the  Work 

Approximately  175  visiting  teachers  are  at 
present  employed  in  71  centers,  representing 
22  states.  (These  figures  represent  only  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Association  of  Visiting 
Teachers.)  Not  even  in  the  cities  where  the 
work  is  oldest  and  staffs  are  largest  does  the 
number  employed  approach  that  recom- 
mended as  a  desirable  goal  by  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Pro- 
tection—one visiting  teacher  for  every  500 
pupils.  Visiting  teachers  work  in  all  types  of 
neighborhoods,  ranging  from  rural  districts 
in  counties  to  crowded  districts  in  cities. 
The  majority  are  supported  entirely  by  local 
boards  of  education,  but  a  few  have  been 
temporarily  supplied  by  the  local  community 
chest,  a  junior  league,  a  chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  or  by  a  state  child  welfare  as- 
sociation, or  the  state  department  of  edu- 
cation. 

Most  visiting  teachers  confine  their  efforts 
to  elementary  schools  and  junior  high  schools, 
although  approximately  one-fifth  of  them 
work  in  high  schools  on  full-time  or  part-time. 
According  to  Clara  Bassett1  these  services 
"which  may  play  such  an  important  part  in 
the  guidance  and  adjustment  of  grade  school 
children  are  just  as  essential,  if  not  more  so, 
during  the  high  school  period." 

1  Mental  Hygiene  in  the  Community,  p.  231,  1934. 
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While  the  reduced  budgets  of  the  depres- 
sion have  decreased  the  number  of  visiting 
teachers  employed  several  cities  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  either  organizing  or  re-establish- 
ing the  service. 

The  Visiting  Teacher  s  Task 

The  visiting  teacher's  first  task,  in  rela- 
tion to  a  child  referred  to  her  for  attention, 
is  to  gain  an  understanding  of  his  difficulty. 
She  should  be  known  to  both  pupils  and 
teachers  as  a  person  free  from  the  pressure 
of  group  activities  and  entirely  apart  from 
the  disciplinary  measures  of  the  school.  With- 
out leaving  the  school  building  she  can 
gather  revealing  material.  This  may  relate 
to  the  child's  first  reaction  to  groups  in 
kindergarten,  his  health  history  from  the 
nurse,  his  team-work  as  known  to  the  gym- 
nasium teacher,  his  intelligence  as  measured 
by  the  psychological  examiner,  and  such  spe- 
cial abilities  as  are  indicated  by  mechanical 
tests,  seashore  music  tests,  and  the  like. 
Thus  through  school  groups  she  is  able  to 
gain  a  certain  laboratory  point  of  view  as  to 
school  progress.  At  the  same  time  her  con- 
tact with  parents  in  the  home  furnishes  an 
additional  background  for  understanding 
the  child.  She  correlates  this  information 
from  both  home  and  school  and  uses  it  in 
conference  with  the  psychiatrist  or  other 
specialists  as  a  basis  for  developing  a  plan  of 
treatment. 

Without  arousing  self-consciousness  in  the 
child  the  visiting  teacher  can  observe  him 
daily  in  her  office;  can  offer  a  friendliness  and 
understanding  which  frequently  enables  him 
to  go  back  to  his  class  with  more  assurance 
and  desire  to  co-operate.  To  her  he  can  talk 
freely,  and  often  with  her  help  he  can  under- 
stand not  only  the  reasons  for  his  own  be- 
havior but  the  needs  and  rights  of  others  in 
his  group.  To  her  he  can  report  progress 
after  he  has  made  a  special  effort,  either  at 
home  or  at  school. 

The  day-dreaming  child,  the  unhappy 
child,  the  child  who  is  failing,  the  child  not 
living  up  to  his  mental  ability,  the  one  who 
is  doing  uneven  work,  the  one  not  adjusting 
himself  socially  to  his  school  matters,  the 


show-ofT  child,  and  others  whose  behavior 
trends  point  toward  personality  difficulties- 
all  these  require  special  attention  from  the 
visiting  teacher.  Jane  F.  Culbert  in  her 
article,  infra  cit.,  p.  77,  writes: 

Any  office  hour  may  bring  her  [the  visiting 
teacher]  calls  from  children  and  adults.  Ten-year- 
old  Robert  comes  down,  smiling,  sent  by  the  teacher 
to  show  a  boat  which  he  has  made  and  which 
represents  his  first  and  long-deferred  success.  A 
mother  comes  to  talk  over  the  program  for  the 
next  Parent-Teachers  Association  meeting.  Another 
mother  stops  in  to  ask  details  about  the  special 
school  which  the  clinic  has  recommended  for  her 
boy.  Alma,  who  left  school  last  year,  comes  back 
to  ask  about  a  younger  brother  who  has  "got  in 
with  the  wrong  crowd."  A  social  worker  from 
the  guidance  clinic  or  the  family  agency  calls  to 
make  plans  for  a  case  they  have  in  common. 
Florence,  now  in  the  graduating  class,  drops  in  "to 
talk  things  over"  as  is  her  habit  when  anything 
goes  wrong  at  home,  although  she  has  not  been  an 
active  case  for  two  years.  A  messenger  brings  a 
note  to  her  from  the  third  grade  teacher  to  say 
that  if  the  visiting  teacher  would  like  to  see  Joe  in 
"one  of  those  sullen  spells"  now  is  the  time  to 
come  to  her  class. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  social  case  worker  the 
visiting  teacher  deals  intensively  with  a 
limited  number  of  school  children,  less  in- 
tensively with  a  large  number,  and  in  con- 
nection with  both  groups  develops  the  nec- 
essary co-operation  with  family  agencies, 
children's  agencies,  and  the  like.  Outside  the 
case  work  field  she  may  be  called  upon  for  a 
variety  of  services — developingand  promoting 
recreational  group  activities  within  the  school ; 
co-operating  with  settlements,  clubs,  and 
camps  at  their  own  centers;  introducing 
mental  hygiene  programs  into  schools,  for 
the  benefit  of  parents  and  teachers;  planning 
a  section  on  visiting  teacher  work  in  a  state 
teachers'  conference  or  in  a  conference  of 
social  workers;  and  giving  courses  in  normal 
schools,  departments  of  education  in  colleges, 
and  schools  of  social  work. 

Many  visiting  teachers  place  much  em- 
phasis upon  educational  work  with  teachers. 
As  the  latter  become  more  alert  to  the  many 
problems  of  mental  hygiene,  visiting  teaching 
tends  to  spread  into  privileged  schools;    for 
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maladjustment  is  not  a  mere  accompaniment 
of  poverty  and  underprivileged  conditions — 
it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  found  among  so-called 
privileged  families. 

Training  Requirements 

The  American  Association  of  Visiting 
Teachers  (originally  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Visiting  Teachers)  was  organized  in 
1919  to  unite  the  visiting  teachers  of  the 
United  States.  Qualifications  for  member- 
ship are:  (a)  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
or  a  certificate  from  a  standard  teachers'  col- 
lege or  its  equivalent;  (b)  a  course  of  training 
which  includes  the  theory  and  practice  of 
case  work  in  a  recognized  school  of  social 
work  of  not  less  than  one  academic  year's 
duration;  or  two  years  of  well  supervised 
training  in  a  recognized  social  case  work 
agency;  and  (c)  at  least  one  year  of  experi- 
ence in  teaching  and  one  year  or  more  in  pro- 
fessional case  work  with  a  recognized  social 
case  work  agency — a  family  welfare  or  psy- 
chiatric agency  preferred — or  one  year  as  a 
visiting  teacher. 

Courses  related  to  teaching  and  teaching 
experience  are  considered  desirable  as  pre- 
liminary background.  Many  visiting  teach- 
ers feel  that  previous  teaching  experience  is 
essential.  Some  consider  that  an  interest  in 
public  education  and  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples may  be  accepted  as  a  substitute. 
Whichever  view  one  takes,  it  is  undeniably 
necessary  for  a  visiting  teacher  to  under- 
stand classroom  problems  and  to  know  how 
to  use  to  the  full  the  resources  of  the  school. 
Some  schools  of  education,  notably  New 
York  University,  are  offering  helpful  courses 
along  these  lines. 

Full  social  work  training  with  special  em- 
phasis on  behavior  and  personality  problems 
is  increasingly  regarded  as  essential.  See 
Education  for  Social  Work.  Schools  of 
social  work  which  offer  especially  helpful 
training  courses  in  relation  to  children's 
behavior  problems  are  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  New  York  City;  School  of 
Social  Service  Administration,  University 
of  Chicago;  School  for  Social  Work,  Smith 
College;      School   of  Social   Work,   Tulane 


University;  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences, 
Western  Reserve  University;  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Social  Work,  Philadelphia. 
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Shirley  Leonard 

VISUALLY    HANDICAPPED.      See  the 
Blind  and  Blindness  Prevention. 

VITAL  AND  HEALTH  STATISTICS.  See 
in  Public  Health,  State  Agencies. 

VOCATIONAL  COUNSELORS.  See  Voca- 
tional Guidance. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIONS  By  voca- 
tional education  is  usually  meant  that  form 
of  training  of  youth  or  adults  which  prepares 
specifically  for  an  occupation.  During  the 
nineteenth  century  efforts  in  this  country  to 
strengthen  training  for  economic  life  resulted 
in  two  national  developments  which  have 
continued  to  be  very  important— establish- 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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ment  of  the  "land-grant"  colleges  for  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts  (1862),  and  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  for  federal  aid  for  voca- 
tional education  (1917). 

Emphasis  in  this  field  has  now  shifted  from 
training  for  production,  manipulative  skills, 
and  increased  output— as  represented  in  these 
two  national  enactments — to  a  consideration 
of  many  other  factors,  some  signifying  perma- 
nent alterations  in  the  country's  economic 
life,  others  perhaps  only  temporary.  The  lat- 
ter include  technological  unemployment,  sub- 
sistence and  cash  income,  reduction  of  hours 
of  employment,  training  for  re-employment, 
relation  of  education  to  leisure-time  activities, 
and  a  better-organized  social  order.  There 
is  a  correspondingly  closer  relationship  be- 
tween vocational  education  and  social  work. 

Present  Scope 

At  least  four  types  of  vocational  prepara- 
tion are  at  present  provided  in  American 
education.  (1)  In  the  more  recent  curricular 
recommendations  for  younger  children— as  in 
Arkansas  and  Virginia— increasing  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  production  and  consumption 
processes  of  modern  industrial  society — not 
as  vocational  training  in  any  ordinary  sense 
but  as  a  highly  desirable  preliminary  for  such 
training.  (2)  Programs  for  younger  adoles- 
cents are  being  organized  to  allow  participa- 
tion in  the  simpler  industrial  activities.  (3) 
Specific  vocational  training  for  the  trades, 
agriculture,  commercial  work,  and  home-mak- 
ing is  provided  with  varying  efficiency  in  all 
states.  (4)  Vocational  work  for  adults  is 
maintained  in  a  variety  of  types,  public  and 
private,  from  the  professional  and  technical 
preparation  of  the  graduate  schools  to  re- 
training of  the  unemployed.  The  United 
States  Office  of  Education  reports  over  a  mil- 
lion boys  and  girls  in  vocational  schools  and 
courses  in  1934,  half  in  trades  and  industries, 
a  fourth  in  "vocational  agriculture,"  and  an- 
other fourth  in  home  economics. 

Supplementary  Agencies 

The  figure  just  given  is  for  schools  and 
courses  maintained  with  aid  from  federal, 


state,  and  local  public  sources,  and  does  not 
include  the  training  provided  by  a  large 
number  of  private  or  semi-private  agencies, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions that  have  long  pioneered  in  vocational 
education  to  a  large  number  of  profit-making 
trade  schools,  commercial  colleges,  and  cor- 
respondence schools.  The  endowed  schools 
include  such  outstanding  examples  as  Girard 
College,  Mooseheart,  Dunwoody  Institute, 
Lewis  Institute,  Berry  School,  Berea  College, 
and  Tuskegee  Institute. 

The  value  of  these  agencies  lies  largely  in 
their  pioneering  work  in  meeting  changing 
vocational  and  other  educational  needs.  Some 
of  the  most  important  developments  in  the 
depression  period,  while  carried  out  under 
public  auspices,  had  their  beginnings  in  the 
experience  of  private  schools  and  agencies 
and  have  frequently  been  staffed  in  the  emer- 
gency by  workers  who  came  directly  from 
these  non-public  supplementary  organiza- 
tions. 

One  of  the  most  successful  examples  of 
such  adaptation  is  the  camp  work  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps— work  which 
could  not  have  been  possible  except  for  prior 
experiments  in  various  types  of  informal 
education,  mainly  under  private  auspices.  In 
the  first  12  months  of  these  camps  nearly  half 
a  million  men  had  a  type  of  training  designed, 
among  other  things,  "to  assist  each  man  bet- 
ter to  meet  his  employment  problems  when 
he  leaves  camp."  See  Unemployment  Re- 
lief, p.  527.  A  small  group  of  women's 
camps  were  effective  in  certain  kinds  of  voca- 
tional preparation,  especially  home-making. 

The  tendency  here  noted,  to  expand  and 
take  over  into  the  publicly  provided  program 
activities  that  began  under  private  initiative, 
has  long  prevailed  in  the  field  of  education, 
and  has  continued  to  be  characteristic  of 
vocational  training  provisions  even  under  the 
drastic  reductions  of  the  depression  period. 

Vocational  Training  of  the  Handicapped 

In  training  of  the  blind,  deaf,  crippled,  or 
otherwise  physically  or  mentally  handicapped, 
preparation  for  earning  a  living  has  usually 
been  emphasized,  the  object  being,  in  the 
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words  of  the  White  House  Conference  report, 
infra  cit.,  on  The  Handicapped  Child,  "to 
make  the  individual  an  asset  to  society  rather 
than  a  liability." 

That  there  are  definite  limitations  to  the 
possibilities  of  vocational  training  within 
a  residential  institution,  particularly  of  the 
congregate  type,  is  generally  recognized. 
Though  its  everyday  life  offers  a  laboratory 
for  many  types  of  work  by  which  people  earn 
their  living,  the  scale  on  which  labor  has  to 
be  carried  on  and  the  essentially  artificial 
character  of  the  life  itself  seriously  detract 
from  the  value  of  institutional  activities  as 
training  for  the  world  outside.  Thus  Dr.  John 
M.  Cooper,  infra  cit.,  summarizing  the  ex- 
perience of  a  large  number  of  children's  insti- 
tutions, warns  against  abuse  of  "daily  chores" 
in  such  places  and  suggests  utilization  by  the 
institution,  wherever  feasible,  of  the  public 
and  private  trade  and  industrial  facilities 
provided  in  the  community. 

Institutions  for  the  handicapped  do  never- 
theless carry  on  a  considerable  amount  of 
more  or  less  direct  vocational  training.  More 
than  half  of  the  persons  in  institutions  for  the 
blind  are  in  so-called  "industrial  classes,"  and 
in  some  states  industrial  training  in  state 
institutions  is  specifically  required  by  law. 
The  claim  has  been  made  that  "the  propor- 
tion of  blind  gainfully  employed  is  three  times 
as  great  for  those  who  have  attended  schools 
as  for  those  who  have  not."1  A  recent  de- 
velopment is  the  provision  of  selected  courses 
of  vocational  preparation  for  high  school  boys 
and  girls  of  limited  vision,  so  arranged  as  to 
prevent  institutionalizing  for  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  potentially  blind.  See  the  Blind 
and  Blindness  Prevention. 

In  the  case  of  the  deaf  a  study  of  occupa- 
tional possibilities  has  recently  been  initiated 
by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  "to 
discover  the  types  of  occupations  for  which 
deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  young  people  can 
most  successfully  be  trained."  See  the  Deaf. 
In  institutions  for  crippled  children  and  for 
the  tubercular  such  occupational  training  is 
necessarily  therapeutic  rather  than  deliber- 
ately vocational,  but  some  very  useful  train- 

1  See  Best,  infra  cit. 


ing  is  provided.     See  Crippled  Children 
and  Occupational  Therapy. 

A  few  of  the  longest  established  and  most 
valuable  experiments  with  vocational  train- 
ing have  been  in  connection  with  institutions 
for  defectives,  defective  delinquents,  and 
penal  institutions  for  adults.  Recent  develop- 
ments in  this  field  include  training  in  colonies, 
shops,  or  vocational  centers  to  which  the 
more  promising  of  special  class  inmates  can 
be  sent.  There  are  also  well-established  in- 
dividual placement  plans  involving  super- 
vision in  a  nearby  community  as  a  way  of 
re-entering  normal  economic  and  social  life. 
While  vocational  training  in  the  specific  sense 
is  not  the  major  function  of  institutions  for 
delinquent  girls,  a  recent  writer  points  out 
that  in  57  such  institutions  studied,  18  pro- 
vided some  vocational  training,  28  offered  a 
certain  amount  of  prevocational  training, 
and  in  11  the  girls  worked  but  received  no 
special  training.1  One  of  the  tests  usually 
applied  to  penal  institutions  to  determine 
their  effectiveness  relates  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  industries  are  organized  to  provide 
training  "whereby  each  inmate  may  learn  the 
habit  of  industry  and  receive  training  that 
will  enable  him,  so  far  as  his  ability  permits, 
to  engage  in  a  worthwhile  occupation  subse- 
quent to  his  release."2  See  Juvenile  Train- 
ing Schools,  Mental  Deficiency,  and 
Penal  and  Reformatory  Institutions  for 
Adults. 

Racial  Groups  and  Vocational  Training 

Schools  for  Negroes  were  among  the  pio- 
neering institutions  in  vocational  education 
and  some  of  them  still  retain  leadership  in 
this  field.  Hampton  Institute  and  other 
schools  for  the  colored,  long  in  advance  of  other 
American  educational  institutions,  stressed 
the  necessity  of  direct  preparation  for  eco- 
nomic advancement,  particularly  on  the 
land,  and  the  relation  of  all  education  to  life. 
These  schools  have  kept  themselves  relatively 
free  from  the  narrowness  that  has  character- 
ized some  forms  of  vocational  training.  Voca- 

1  See  Reeves,  infra  cit. 

2  See  Cass,  infra  cit.,  under  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work. 
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tional  education  for  Negroes  has  had  to  com- 
bat the  widely  held  notion  that  such  educa- 
tion is  designed  chiefly  for  those  who  are  not 
capable  of  "academic"  education.  At  the 
present  time  vocational  training  for  Negroes 
is  also  seriously  handicapped  by  the  discrimi- 
nation against  employment  for  colored  youth 
in  most  areas,  made  more  intense  than  ever 
by  the  depression.  One  result  of  this  has  been 
a  movement  that  insists  upon  employment  of 
Negroes  by  Negroes  in  all  occupations,  with  a 
program  of  training  intended  to  supply  Negro 
workers  for  all  services  used  by  the  Negro 
group.   See  Negroes. 

Vocational  training  was  long  the  objective 
also  for  a  much  smaller  group  in  the  popula- 
tion, that  of  the  American  Indians,  though  as 
a  matter  of  fact  very  little  genuine  vocational 
training  was  provided  except  for  a  small 
number  who  attended  Hampton  Institute  for 
Negroes  or  one  of  the  federal  Indian  "non- 
reservation  schools"  when  they  were  at  their 
best.  At  present  vocational  training  programs 
in  the  Indian  Service  are  being  developed 
locally  to  help  the  Indian  manage  his  own 
economic  affairs,  especially  his  land  resources. 
The  Wheeler-Howard  Indian  Reorganization 
Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1934,  involves  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  federally-aided  voca- 
tional preparation,  including  university  and 
technical  training,  for  Indian  youth.  See 
Indians. 

The  Present  Situation 

Intimately  connected  with  industrial  con- 
ditions generally  and  employment  specifi- 
cally, as  it  is,  vocational  training  has  neces- 
sarily been  affected  more  than  any  other  form 
of  education  by  the  difficulties  of  the  past 
five  years.  In  1929  the  Vocational  Service  for 
Juniors,  New  York  City,  had  more  jobs  than 
applicants;  in  1934  it  had  one  job  for  every 
five.  "The  well-planned  courses  of  the  1920's 
have  not  necessarily  led  to  well-planned  jobs 
in  the  1930's,"  reports  the  White-Williams 
Foundation  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  true  that 
in  large  part  the  best  prepared  workers  have 
had  the  least  reason  for  worry.  Nevertheless 
the  fact  stands  that  with  so  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  well-prepared  persons  unem- 


ployed and  insecure,  confidence  in  training  of 
any  kind  has  been  rudely  shattered.  "Tech- 
nological unemployment"  may  not  be  a  new 
development,  as  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  contends  in  its  special  bulle- 
tin, infra  cit.,  but  it  is  playing  havoc  with 
programs  of  vocational  training  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come. 
Vocational  education  can  no  longer  mean,  as 
it  has  to  many  people  for  many  years,  merely 
"education  and  training  in  the  skilled  trades." 
Old  occupations  have  passed,  never  to  return. 
Many  observers  foresee  a  huge  army  of  the 
permanently  unemployed,  as  the  result  of 
changed  productive  processes,  unless  better 
means  of  absorbing  machine  products  and 
human  services  are  devised.  The  vocational 
education  of  the  future  will  depend  upon  the 
outcome  of  the  present  economic  situation. 
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W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE*  has  been  de- 
fined as  "the  giving  of  information,  advice, 
and  experience  which  will  assist  the  indi- 
vidual in  choosing  an  occupation,  preparing 
for  it,  entering  and  progressing  in  it.  As 
preparation  for  an  occupation  involves  de- 
cisions in  the  choice  of  studies,  choice  of 
curricula,  and  the  choice  of  schools  and  col- 
leges, it  becomes  evident  that  educational 
guidance  must  be  considered  equally  with 
vocational  guidance."2  Though  vocational 
guidance  is  primarily  the  task  of  counselors 
or  personnel  workers  in  education  and  in- 
dustry, other  groups  are  vitally  interested  in 
the  program.  Included  are  teachers,  educa- 
tional administrators,  parents,  social  work- 
ers, and  religious  workers. 

Organized  vocational  guidance  as  a  sepa- 
rate activity  had  its  beginning  in  1908  in  a 
Boston  settlement,  when  it  was  initiated  by 
Frank  Parsons.  The  work  was  soon  taken 
over  by  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  In 
several  other  cities  vocational  guidance  has 
similarly  developed  from  social  work.  As  to 
the  relation  of  the  two  fields  John  A.  Fitch 
writes  as  follows:3 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  that  voca- 
tional guidance  counselors  and  social  workers 
need  to  be  interpreted  each  to  the  other,  despite 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 

2  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Vocational 
Guidance  formulated  by  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association. 

3  See  Fitch,  "Vocational  Guidance  and  Social 
Work,"  infra  cit. 


the  fact  of  common  history,  common  aims,  com- 
mon methods,  and  common  dangers.  I  have  seen 
social  workers  doing  vocational  guidance  without 
knowing  it  and  I  have  seen  vocational  counselors 
doing  case  work  without  realizing  that  they  were 
doing  that  .  .  .  Both  case  work  and  voca- 
tional guidance  are  concerned  primarily  with  in- 
dividuals. The  case  work  objective  is  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  individual  to  his  environment  .  .  . 
The  vocational  guidance  objective  is  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  individual  to  his  economic  environ- 
ment. Just  as  in  case  work,  the  purpose  is  to  ac- 
complish this  through  the  development  of  self- 
reliance  and  initiative. 


The  Three  Major  Activities 

Vocational  guidance  activities  include  spe- 
cifically the  following: 

1.  Studying  the  individual  to  discover  his 
special  aptitudes  and  interests,  his  person- 
ality and  health,  and  his  social  and  economic 
background  so  that  he  may  be  assisted  to 
choose,  prepare,  and  enter  an  occupation 
suited  to  his  needs.  For  this  purpose  inter- 
views or  vocational  conferences  and  carefully- 
kept  records  are  used,  in  addition  to  tests  for 
intelligence,  aptitude,  and  personality. 

2.  Studies  of  occupations  to  learn  of  avail- 
able opportunities,  prevailing  economic  con- 
ditions, qualifications  and  preparation  de- 
manded, mode  of  entry,  possibilities  of 
advancement,  and  hazards  and  rewards. 

3.  Assistance  to  the  individual  to  secure 
the  employment  best  suited  to  his  needs. 
Though  this  function  of  placement  is  pre- 
ceded ideally  by  counseling,  in  order  to  insure 
adequate  preparation  for  the  chosen  occupa- 
tion, many  persons  reach  the  placement  stage 
who  are  ill  prepared  for  employment  suit- 
able to  their  abilities.  In  such  cases  the 
counseling  and  placement  processes  are  often 
combined.  Placement  workers  make  contacts 
with  industry  to  discover  what  jobs  are  open, 
and  contacts  with  individuals  to  determine 
which  of  them  will  be  best  suited  for  given 
types  of  work.  Well-organized  placement 
usually  includes  counseling  and  a  careful 
follow-up  to  help  the  worker  make  a  satis- 
factory adjustment.  Many  public  school 
systems  have  established  junior  placement 
offices.  In  some  cities  the  issuing  of  work 
certificates  is  also  a  function  of  vocational 
guidance.    One  purpose  of  that  procedure  is 
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to  guard  minors  from  entering  occupations 
which  may  be  injurious  to  them. 

Training  or  preparation  for  the  vocation 
belongs  to  the  field  of  vocational  education — 
a  function  frequently  confused  with  voca- 
tional guidance.  Guidance  helps  the  indi- 
vidual to  discover  his  abilities  and  interests, 
assists  him  to  relate  these  to  possible  occupa- 
tions, and  to  choose  the  type  of  vocational 
education  that  will  best  prepare  him  for  his 
chosen  work.  It  is  also  concerned  with 
helping  him  to  obtain  the  needed  training. 
Therefore  scholarship  funds  which  supply 
financial  assistance  are  often  a  recognized 
part  of  vocational  guidance.  Such  funds  are 
used  to  help  young  people  obtain  an  educa- 
tion who  might  otherwise  be  forced  to  leave 
school  for  employment.  They  are  usually 
financed  by  interested  organizations  and 
individuals. 

Vocational  Guidance  in  Public  Schools 

It  is  in  the  public  schools  that  the  most 
clearly  defined  programs  of  vocational  guid- 
ance are  in  operation.  In  fact  it  is  "only 
within  the  school  that  anything  like  a  com- 
plete organization  for  vocational  guidance  is 
to  be  found."1  In  addition  to  the  counseling 
and  related  functions  already  referred  to, 
schools  frequently  organize  classes  in  occupa- 
tions or  group  discussions  of  vocational  prob- 
lems. These  aim  to  help  young  people  secure 
a  broader  understanding  of  the  subject. 

Counseling  is  given  its  chief  emphasis  in 
the  ninth  grade— the  time  when  pupils  are 
faced  with  educational  possibilities  each  of 
which  may  lead  to  a  different  vocation. 
Junior  high  schools,  senior  high  schools,  and 
vocational  schools  all  place  emphasis  on 
guidance.  Public  school  counseling  is  con- 
cerned with  all  children— the  slow  child  who 
is  failing  in  school  and  needs  classes  espe- 
cially adjusted  to  his  abilities;  the  bright 
child  who  needs  help  in  meeting  college 
entrance  requirements;  the  child  with  special 
mechanical,  artistic,  or  other  outstanding 
abilities;  the  physically  handicapped  child; 
the  shy,   unhappy  child;   and  the  average 

1  See  Fitch,  Vocational  Guidance:  A  Study  of 
Practice  (infra  cit.). 


normal  child.  Emphasis  is  usually  placed 
upon  a  flexible  plan  which  may  develop  as 
the  child's  outlook  grows  and  as  he  may 
wish  to  broaden  his  choice  in  the  future. 

The  White  House  Conference  report  on 
vocational  guidance,  infra  cit,  indicated 
great  inadequacy  in  the  number  of  counselors 
in  public  schools,  and  in  the  years  since  1932 
the  situation  has  become  even  less  favorable. 
The  increased  school  attendance,  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  employment  possibilities  for  young 
people,  has  added  greatly  to  the  work  of 
public  school  counselors.  They  are  faced  at 
the  present  with  the  problem  of  helping  these 
large  numbers  of  young  people,  forced  back 
into  school,  to  make  educational  choices 
which  will  give  them  the  best  preparation  for 
future  years. 

During  the  recent  years  of  depression  and 
consequent  scarcity  of  jobs  a  noticeable  trend 
in  public  school  programs  in  the  field  has 
been  the  broadening  concept  of  vocational 
guidance.  No  longer  does  it  seem  wise  to 
help  a  child  choose  one  vocation  and  take 
training  for  that.  For  the  frequent  adjust- 
ments necessary  in  a  changing  occupational 
world,  a  broader  equipment  is  required— one 
that  will  prepare  him  not  merely  for  the 
immediate  task,  but  for  his  vocational  and 
leisure-time  activities  in  the  coming  years. 

Vocational  guidance  or  personnel  depart- 
ments which  emphasize  the  above  activities 
and  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  older  students 
have  developed  in  many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Guidance  in  Employment  Bureaus 

In  so  far  as  vocational  guidance  procedures 
are  used  in  general  employment  agencies 
they  are  usually  limited  to  juniors  and  the 
handicapped.  These  groups,  particularly  in  a 
time  of  economic  depression,  are  frequently 
in  search  of  special  counsel  as  well  as  place- 
ment. Though  adults  do  not  as  a  rule  seek 
guidance  when  they  apply  at  an  employment 
agency,  their  need  for  such  guidance  has  been 
recognized  in  the  past  few  years  by  the 
organization  of  five  special  projects,  financed 
largely  by  grants  from  foundations.  These 
are  referred  to  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
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The  Public  Employment  Center  of  Roch- 
ester— established  privately  in  1931  as  a 
three-year  experiment  and  now  a  branch  of 
the  New  York  State  Employment  Service — 
was  planned  as  a  demonstration.  Problems 
were  selected  for  special  study,  methods  were 
developed— including  testing  procedures — 
for  ascertaining  the  ability  of  applicants, 
occupations  were  analyzed,  and  special  coun- 
sel was  given  to  both  adults  and  juniors.  See 
Employment  Agencies. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  Employment 
Stabilization  Research  Project,  also  a  three- 
year  project,  established  in  1931,  has  now 
been  completed.  It  included  a  study  of  the 
economic  aspects  of  unemployment,  experi- 
ments in  individual  diagnosis  and  retraining, 
and  the  development  of  public  employment 
agencies  which  taken  together  constituted  an 
"experimental  employment  clinic." 

In  1932  the  Pennsylvania  Employment 
Commission  established  a  demonstration  em- 
ployment office  in  Philadelphia — partly  fi- 
nanced by  private  funds— to  experiment  with 
standards  and  techniques  that  might  be 
adopted  by  a  nation-wide  system.  It  endeav- 
ored to  secure  a  complete  and  current 
picture  of  economic  trends,  to  deal  with 
employment  problems,  and  to  analyze  jobs 
and  records  as  the  basis  for  an  effective 
employment  program.  This  demonstration 
office  is  now  operated  under  the  state  em- 
ployment service. 

The  Adjustment  Service  in  New  York  City 
was  inaugurated  in  February,  1933,  and  con- 
tinued its  program  for  over  a  year,  some  of 
its  work  being  absorbed  afterward  by  other 
local  agencies.  The  essential  function  of  the 
Service  was  "counseling  unemployed  adults, 
helping  them  to  formulate  their  own  pro- 
grams of  education  and  recreation  (using 
these  terms  broadly),  and  in  so  doing  to  draw 
selectively  upon  the  resources  both  in  them- 
selves and  in  the  community  .  .  .  For 
it  is  a  rather  special  kind  of  general  guidance 
.  .  .  several  kinds  of  guidance  rolled  into 
one — or  even  vocational  guidance  under  a 
dubiously  broad  definition:  The  purpose  of 
vocational  guidance  or  personnel  work  is  to 
assist    in    adjusting   the   individual   to   his 


environment— industrial,  educational,  avoca- 
tional,  and  social.'"1 

The  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Economic  Secur- 
ity, a  three-year  project,  was  organized  late 
in  1934  and  includes  several  features  resem- 
bling those  of  the  experiments  described. 

Though  these  five  organizations  have  been 
temporary  in  nature  they  will  doubtless  have 
an  important  influence  upon  vocational  guid- 
ance procedures  in  future  years. 

Other  Agencies,  Public  and  Private 

Federal  services  touch  the  field  of  voca- 
tional guidance  at  many  points.  The  Office 
of  Education  since  1915,  when  it  published 
the  first  Vocational  Guidance  Bulletin,  has 
reflected  the  growing  interest  of  educators  in 
the  field;  the  Children's  Bureau  through  its 
Vocational  Guidance  and  Junior  Placement 
(1925)  and  other  studies  has  made  valuable 
contributions;  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  in  its  publications  on  trade 
analyses  and  rehabilitation  problems  has 
given  assistance  from  its  particular  stand- 
point; and  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
appointed  guidance  and  placement  workers 
to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  its  wards. 

Little  organized  vocational  guidance  is  car- 
ried on  by  social  case-work  agencies,  and 
practically  all  placement  work  formerly  car- 
ried by  them  has  been  relinquished  to  agen- 
cies specializing  in  this  field.  The  case-work 
agencies  often  utilize  the  guidance  services  of 
the  schools,  working  closely  with  school  coun- 
selors in  relation  to  children  in  whom  both 
groups  are  interested— particularly  depend- 
ent children,  children  presenting  special  be- 
havior problems,  and  those  mentally  or  phys- 
ically handicapped.  A  few  family  welfare 
organizations  provide  vocational  guidance 
for  selected  groups  such  as  the  more  gifted 
children  in  families  under  their  care. 

Among  the  group  work  organizations  sig- 
nificantly identified  with  vocational  guidance 
the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  are  probably  the  most 
important.  Their  secretaries  counsel  the 
young  people  with  whom  they  come  in  con- 
tact and  often  co-operate  closely  with  the 
1  See  Fuller,  infra  cit. 
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work  of  public  school  programs.  In  several 
communities  they  provide  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  women  who  discuss  with 
high  school  students  the  occupations  in  which 
the  speakers  are  engaged.  The  scouting 
organizations  give  vocational  guidance  a  defi- 
nite part  in  their  programs,  their  merit- 
badge  awards  furnishing  the  incentive  for 
acquiring  information  concerning  a  variety  of 
occupations. 

Contributions  have  been  made  to  the  field 
by  several  of  the  nationally-organized  service 
clubs,  notably  Kiwanis,  Lions,  and  Rotary 
Clubs  among  the  men,  and  Altrusa,  Zonta, 
and  the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs  among  women. 
These  clubs  have  frequently  assisted  in  pro- 
moting the  establishment  of  public  school 
guidance  activities  in  their  communities,  and 
have  also  worked  co-operatively  with  the 
schools  in  carrying  out  special  projects.  Some 
members  have  offered  their  services  as  coun- 
selors or  as  sources  of  occupational  informa- 
tion, others  have  made  contributions  to  the 
occupational  literature  used  in  the  schools, 
and  still  others  have  provided  funds  for 
scholarships. 

Several  private  organizations  are  inter- 
ested in  vocational  guidance  for  particular 
groups.  Thus  the  Institute  of  Women's 
Professional  Relations  is  concerned  with  col- 
lege-trained women,  the  Southern  Woman's 
Educational  Alliance  with  rural  children,  and 
the  National  Urban  League  with  Negroes. 

The  National  Vocational  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation serves  to  co-ordinate  and  extend 
vocational  guidance  activities  through  its 
branches  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  its 
national  conferences  of  persons  interested  in 
the  work.  The  National  Occupational  Con- 
ference is  interested  in  all  aspects  of  occupa- 
tional adjustment  and  co-operative  efforts  to 
study  the  problem.  Together  with  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Guidance  Association  it 
publishes  Occupations — The  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Magazine,  the  only  magazine  entirely 
devoted  to  this  subject.  It  replaces  The 
Vocational  Guidance  Magazine,  previously 
published  by  the  National  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Association  alone. 


Training  Requirements  and  Opportunities 

The  National  Vocational  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation has  made  recommendations  as  to 
minimum  requirements  for  personnel  in  this 
work.  These  cover:  (a)  personality  and 
maturity— "ability  to  work  with  men  and 
women  and  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  boys 
and  girls,  and  associates;  ability  to  meet 
people,  to  take  the  initiative,  to  deal  with 
situations  as  they  must  be  met  in  the  counsel- 
ing position";  (b)  experience  in  some  form  of 
industrial  or  personnel  work,  teaching,  social 
case  work,  or  research  in  problems  related  to 
guidance;  and  (c)  education,  including  pro- 
fessional study  in  teaching,  psychological 
testing,  educational  and  vocational  guidance, 
research  and  surveys,  and  the  imparting  of 
occupational  information. 

The  importance  of  special  training  for 
workers  in  this  field  is  each  year  receiving 
wider  recognition,  and  educational  institu- 
tions are  increasingly  offering  the  needed 
courses.  In  1932  there  were  125  institutions 
listed  in  37  states  as  giving  courses  in  voca- 
tional guidance,  many  summer  courses  being 
included.  Certain  of  these  courses  lead  to  a 
graduate  degree  in  vocational  guidance  and 
emphasize  practical  field  work  as  well  as  the 
principles  of  guidance. 

Some  workers  in  this  field  contend  that 
vocational  guidance  is  too  narrow  a  term  to 
describe  the  many  types  of  adjustments  with 
which  it  must  deal.  The  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association,  however,  has  repeat- 
edly refused  to  omit  "Vocational"  from  its 
name,  and  as  this  is  the  professional  organiza- 
tion of  vocational  guidance  workers  through- 
out the  country  it  may  be  assumed  that  a 
majority  of  the  group  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  term  at  present  used  to  designate  the 
work. 
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VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION. 
Rehabilitation. 


See 


VOLUNTARY  DEFENDERS.    See  Legal 
Aid. 

VOLUNTEERS  IN  SOCIAL  WORK.  As 
used  in  this  article  "volunteers"  are  those 
who  offer  their  services  to  a  social  agency, 
without  remuneration,  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  its  work  and  purpose.  Though  members 
of  governing  boards  are  included  they  should 
be  considered  specialized  volunteers  because 
of  the  administrative  nature  of  their  work. 

Until  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  all  social  work,  such  as  it  was,  was 
carried  on  by  volunteers.  But  toward  the 
end  of  the  century  the  increasing  complexity 
of  the  industrial  order  gave  rise  to  profes- 
sional social  workers  who  devoted  themselves 
to  developing  the  skills  and  techniques  needed 
for  dealing  with  the  intricate  social  problems 
created  by  the  new  conditions,  and  to  the 
application  of  these  techniques  to  the  treat- 
ment of  dependency,  neglect,  delinquency, 
and  maladjustment  generally. 

For  a  time  the  professional  and  the  volun- 
teer worked  side  by  side,  but  the  widening 
gulf  between  them  led  to  a  progressive  de- 
cline of  volunteer  activity  in  the  first  part 
of  the  twentieth  century.  The  World  War, 
however,  was  indirectly  responsible  for  a 
change.  This  did  not  take  place  at  once,  but 
by  the  mid-twenties  it  was  well  under  way, 
due  to  the  significant  service  rendered  by 
volunteers,  men  and  women,  in  hospitals,  the 
Red  Cross,  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, canteens,  and  so  forth  during  war 
years.     Both  lay  and  professional  workers 
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came  to  realize  that  a  systematic  program  for 
the  training  and  supervision  of  volunteers 
could  be  developed  through  which  they  might 
become  a  useful  and  permanent  adjunct  to 
the  professional  staffs  of  social  agencies. 

Recognised  Principles 

Certain  principles  as  to  the  position  of  lay- 
men in  social  work  have  become  generally 
recognized.    Six  of  these  may  be  mentioned: 

1.  Volunteers  are  indispensable  as  inter- 
preters of  professional  social  work.  They  are 
the  liaisons  between  the  social  workers  and 
the  general  public.  Because  of  the  first-hand 
knowledge  which  they  gain  as  participators 
in  an  agency's  work  they  are  able  to  explain 
its  aims  and  methods  through  their  many 
community  contacts— contacts  which  the 
professional  social  workers  do  not  have. 
Their  success  as  interpreters  depends  on  the 
quality  of  supervision  they  receive  in  the 
agency. 

2.  Trained  professional  workers  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  handle  their  tasks 
unaided.  Though  much  of  the  work  of  a 
social  agency  demands  professional  skill, 
there  are  many  tasks  which  can  be  success- 
fully performed  by  untrained  people,  thereby 
releasing  the  time  of  the  professional  staff  for 
work  which  only  its  members  can  do. 

3.  Volunteers  are  ready  and  willing  to 
accept  suitable  training  when  the  need  for  it 
is  apparent.  As  proof  of  this  statement 
stands  the  large  enrolment  in  courses  offered 
for  volunteers  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
some  of  these  being  designed  to  give  them  a 
general  orientation  in  social  work,  and  other 
more  specialized  courses  covering  the  tech- 
niques of  particular  tasks. 

4.  Volunteers  should  only  be  accepted  by 
agencies  which  are  equipped  to  give  super- 
vision and  which  have  a  definite  plan  of 
organization  for  a  volunteer  program.  Agen- 
cies recruiting  volunteers  without  a  plan  and 
with  no  means  of  adequate  supervision  find 
that  they  usually  are  a  hindrance  rather  than 
a  help,  and  the  volunteers  themselves  become 
dissatisfied  and  drift  away  with  a  critical 
attitude  toward  the  agency. 

5.  Volunteers  do  not  look  upon  their  courses 


and  the  training  given  them  by  the  agency  as 
equipping  them  to  perform  the  functions  of 
the  professional  staff.  Instead,  they  recog- 
nize their  work  as  complementary;  they  wish 
to  equip  themselves  to  be  more  useful  volun- 
teers, not  to  be  professional  workers. 

6.  Volunteers  with  a  knowledge  of  social 
work  often  are  the  social  engineers  in  a  com- 
munity. Their  training  enables  them  to  see 
the  need  for  a  good  social  program,  and  to 
appreciate  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  of 
employing  skilled  social  workers  to  carry  it 
out.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the  laymen 
educated  in  social  work,  and  not  the  profes- 
sionals, are  responsible  for  initiating  an  ade- 
quate social  work  program  in  a  community. 

Organisations  for  Volunteer  Work 

To  co-ordinate,  stimulate,  and  assist  the 
efforts  of  all  who  are  working  in  this  field  the 
National  Committee  on  Volunteers  in  Social 
Work  was  organized  in  1932.  A  year  later 
this  body  was  welcomed  as  an  Associate 
Group  by  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work.    The  objects  of  this  Committee  are: 

(a)  to  draw  volunteers  and  board  members 
into  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work; 

(b)  to  help  volunteers  understand  their  rela- 
tionship to  professional  social  work;  (c)  to 
create  an  awareness  among  the  professional 
group  of  the  importance  of  the  volunteer's 
contribution,  and  (d)  to  assist  the  profes- 
sional group  in  fostering  a  closer  relationship 
with  volunteers.  The  Committee,  which  has 
no  professional  staff,  consists  of  18  members, 
part  of  whom  are  professional  workers  and 
part  volunteers.  Since  it  was  formed,  laymen 
have  attended  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  in  much  greater  numbers. 

Special  agencies  for  the  stimulation  and 
organization  of  volunteer  work  have  been 
established  in  an  increasing  number  of  cities. 
Such  "central  volunteer  bureaus,"  operating 
usually  under  the  council  of  social  agencies, 
are  maintained  in  the  following  cities:  Balti- 
more, Boston,  Buffalo,  Charleston  (W.  Va.), 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dayton,  Detroit,  Grand 
Rapids,  Hartford,  Indianapolis,  Los  Angeles, 
Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Providence,  Rochester,  Springfield 
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(Mass.),  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
Seattle,  Syracuse,  Washington,  and  White 
Plains  (N.  Y.).  Only  a  few  of  these  Bureaus 
have  been  established  long  enough  to  be  well 
developed.  Each  of  the  well-organized  Bu- 
reaus is  staffed  with  a  professional  social 
worker  and  has  more  or  less  the  following 
purposes:  (a)  to  create  a  better  understand- 
ing of  social  work  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
through  encouraging  volunteer  participation 
in  it,  (b)  to  place  volunteers  in  agencies  where 
they  can  supplement  and  complement  the 
services  of  paid  workers,  (c)  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  board  members  and  other 
volunteers,  and  (d)  to  develop  standards  of 
volunteer  service.  Regularity  of  service  and 
a  minimum  amount  of  service  and  training 
are  required  of  the  volunteer,  while  the 
agency  is  refused  volunteers  unless  it  is  will- 
ing to  give  intelligent  and  sympathetic  super- 
vision and  in  some  cases  unless  it  designates 
a  staff  member  responsible  for  its  entire  vol- 
unteer program.  The  minimum  amount  of 
service  required  is  usually  at  least  two  half- 
days  a  week. 

Types  of  Service 

Within  the  limits  of  this  article  it  is  pos- 
sible to  refer  only  to  the  types  of  volunteer 
service  rendered  in  certain  major  groups  of 
social  agencies.  In  addition  is  the  large 
amount  of  unselfish  service  given  in  connec- 
tion with  such  organizations  as  parent-teacher 
associations,  women's  clubs,  leagues  of  women 
voters,  scouting  organizations,  men's  service 
clubs,  fraternal  orders,  and  numerous  Jewish, 
Catholic,  and  Protestant  organizations. 

In  the  family  welfare  field,  which  for  the 
most  part  has  steadily  maintained  its  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  volunteers,  service  varies 
from  skilled  case  work  to  office  work,  friendly 
visiting,  and  driving  cars  for  the  quicker  and 
easier  transportation  of  social  workers.  Trav- 
elers' aid  societies  and  other  organizations 
dealing  with  immigrants  have  found  that 
with  a  small  amount  of  training  volunteers 
can  prove  very  efficient  in  handling  work  at 
railroad  stations  and  steamship  docks.  Chil- 
dren's case  work  agencies  have  not  had  the 


same  tradition  concerning  volunteers  as  ob- 
tains in  the  family  field,  but  in  the  past  five 
years  a  few  have  begun  to  use  them.  In 
general,  case  work  agencies  have  discovered 
that  the  delicate  task  of  dealing  with  human 
lives  makes  it  easy  to  convince  volunteers  as 
to  the  need  for  adequate  training,  and  by 
providing  that  training  the  agencies  have  in- 
creased their  own  effectiveness.  Certain  social 
workers  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
because  the  new  case  work  is  embracing  so 
many  of  the  psychiatric  techniques  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  to  use  volunteers 
as  case  workers.  These  social  workers  realize, 
however,  that  it  behooves  them  to  open  up 
new  volunteer  opportunities  of  a  different 
type  in  their  agencies. 

Many  hospitals  have  used  considerable 
numbers  of  volunteers,  with  outstanding  suc- 
cess, in  such  jobs  as  clinic  aid,  simple  work 
on  the  wards,  reception  desk  and  hostess 
work,  clerical  service,  and  so  forth.  Some 
volunteer  service  is  also  given  in  medical 
social  work  departments,  but  it  is  rare  com- 
pared with  that  rendered  in  clinics.  The 
American  National  Red  Cross  has  had  great 
success  in  its  use  of  volunteers  in  hospitals. 
Public  health  nursing  organizations  have  de- 
veloped carefully  planned  programs  for  vol- 
unteers in  instances  where  a  skilled  nurse  is 
not  required.  They  have  been  found  especi- 
ally useful  in  clerical  positions,  clinics,  motor 
service,  and  family  visiting,  in  instances 
where  a  skilled  nurse  is  not  required.  The 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing  has  a  staff  member  whose  sole  duty 
is  to  organize  lay  participation  in  nursing 
programs  and  give  advice  in  relation  to  it. 

For  many  years  a  few  leading  settlements 
have  had  staff  members  for  the  supervision  of 
their  volunteers  but  in  general  the  settlement 
directors  of  club  work,  and  in  fact  all  forms 
of  recreational  work,  have  been  slow  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  adequate  training  for 
volunteers.  Recreational  work  in  children's 
institutions,  including  convalescent  homes 
and  homes  for  dependent,  crippled,  or  cardiac 
children,  is  becoming  popular  with  volunteers. 
Special  courses  are  being  organized  for  volun- 
teer service  in  such  institutions. 
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In  the  past  two  years  the  use  of  volunteers 
by  public  agencies  has  increased  greatly. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  pressure  of  work 
on  the  professional  staff,  but  there  is  another 
more  significant  reason.  Far-sighted  social 
workers  in  public  agencies  realize  that  it  is 
vital  to  their  work  that  the  lay  public  be 
given  an  understanding  of  what  is  being  done 
in  order  that  it  may  be  developed  on  a  sound 
basis  and  kept  out  of  politics.  Volunteers 
have  been  used  in  relief  units,  in  courts,  and 
in  publicly  supported  hospitals,  public  health 
nursing  organizations,  and  children's  agencies. 

The  duties  of  board  members  and  the  prep- 
aration for  these  duties  are  increasingly  being 
given  more  careful  attention  by  both  laymen 
and  social  workers.  Special  education  for 
board  members  is  strongly  advocated  by 
many  organizations,  notably  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing  and 
the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America. 
It  is  generally  recognized  that  previous  expe- 
rience as  an  active  volunteer  in  an  agency  is 
the  best  possible  preparation  for  board  mem- 
bership. In  addition  effective  board  members 
must  know  the  resources  and  the  needs  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  in  order  properly  to 
help  administer  the  agency  on  whose  board 
they  sit.  Courses  and  study  groups  for  board 
members  have  been  held  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  usually  under  the  auspices  of  a  com- 
munity chest  or  council  of  social  agencies. 

Casual,  irregular  volunteers  are  not  needed 
in  social  work  as  it  is  organized  today.  But  it 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  there  is 
urgent  need  for  the  type  of  volunteer  who  can 
be  a  real  partner  of  the  professional  worker. 
The  contributions  volunteers  have  made  as 
interpreters,  board  members,  and  assistants 
indicate,  in  the  judgment  of  leaders  in  this 
field,  that  an  even  more  effective  type  of 
service  may  be  expected  in  the  future,  due  to 
the  increasing  number  of  lay  education  pro- 
grams now  being  offered. 
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WELFARE,  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF. 
See  Public  Welfare,  State  Agencies. 

WELFARE  WORK  BY  EMPLOYERS.  See 
Personnel  Administration  in  Industry. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCES.*  There 
have  been  three  White  House  Conferences 
called  by  Presidents  of  the  United  States  in 
the  interest  of  children.  These  convened  in 
1909,  in  1919,  and  1930. 

The  Conference  of  1909 

This  conference  was  called  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  to  consider  primarily  the 
care  of  dependent  children.  Among  its  out- 
standing recommendations  were  the  follow- 
ing: "that  children  should  not  be  removed 
from  their  own  homes  by  reasons  of  poverty; 
that  the  causes  of  dependency  should  be 
studied  and  so  far  as  possible  ameliorated  or 
removed;  that  for  children  who  must  be 
removed  from  their  own  homes  foster  homes 
in  families  are  as  a  rule  desirable;  that 
institutions  for  children  should  preferably  be 
on  the  cottage  plan;  that  child-caring  agen- 
cies should  be  incorporated  with  state  ap- 
proval, and  the  state  should  inspect  their 
work;  and  that  a  federal  children's  bureau 
should  be  created  "to  investigate  and  report 
upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  children." 

The  Conference  of  1919 

The  Conference  of  1919  was  organized  by 

the  federal  Children's  Bureau  at  the  request 

of  President  Wilson,  with  funds  supplied  from 

the  President's  war  emergency  fund,  as  the 

closing  activity  of  the  so-called  "Children's 

Year."    The  general  conference,  which  was 

followed  by  regional  conferences,  was  divided 

into  five  sections  as  follows:    Economic  and 

Social   Basis  for  Child  Welfare  Standards; 

Child  Labor;  Health  of  Children  and  Mother; 

Children    in    Need   of   Special    Care;      and 

Standardization    of    Child    Welfare    Laws. 

Tentative  child  welfare  standards  were  agreed 

upon,  and  were  later  revised  by  a  special 

1  This  article  summarizes  information  contained 
in  two  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Conference  of  1930. 


committee  in  the  light  of  criticisms  and 
suggestions  received  from  the  regional  con- 
ferences and  from  citizens  and  associations. 
The  minimum  standards  finally  adopted  re- 
lated to  children  entering  employment,  pro- 
tection of  the  health  of  children  and  mothers, 
and  protection  of  children  in  need  of  special 
care.  General  statements  regarding  economic 
and  social  standards,  recreation,  and  child 
welfare  legislation  were  also  incorporated. 
The  standards  relating  to  children  in  need  of 
special  care  reaffirmed  the  conclusions  of 
1909  in  all  essentials. 

The  Conference  of  1930 

The  purpose  of  the  Conference  of  1930, 
known  as  the  "White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection,"  as  stated  by 
President  Hoover  was :  "  To  study  the  present 
status  of  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
children  of  the  United  States,  and  its  posses- 
sions; to  report  what  is  being  done;  to 
recommend  what  ought  to  be  done  and  how 
to  do  it."  The  Conference  was  divided  into 
four  sections— on  Medical  Service,  Public 
Health  Service  and  Administration,  Educa- 
tion and  Training,  and  the  Handicapped — 
with  numerous  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees. For  a  year  some  1,200  committee  mem- 
bers, experienced  in  the  different  fields  of 
child  health,  care,  training,  and  protection, 
made  nation-wide  studies  of  children  and  the 
forces  affecting  their  development.  Their 
reports  not  only  state  principles  and  aims, 
but  outline  methods,  and  make  available  the 
experience  of  the  different  states,  communi- 
ties, and  private  agencies  in  protecting  chil- 
dren and  providing  for  their  training  and 
development.  On  the  completion  of  these 
studies  two  meetings  were  held  in  Washing- 
ton, attended  by  about  5,000  persons— a 
general  conference  in  November,  1930,  and 
a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Section  in  Febru- 
ary, 1931.  Reports  were  submitted,  discussed, 
and  adopted,  and  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  made.  The  aims  of  the 
group  and  the  principles  for  attaining  them 
were  epitomized  in  the  Children's  Charter. 

During  1930  and  subsequently  the  follow- 
ing reports  were  issued: 
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Medical  Service 
Growth  and  Development  of  the  Child:    Part  I — 

General  Considerations 
Growth  and  Development  of  the  Child:    Part  II — 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 
Growth  and  Development  of  the  Child:    Part  III — 

Nutrition 
Growth  and  Development  of  the  Child:    Part  IV — 

Appraisement  of  the  Child 
Obstetric  Education 
Fetal,    Newborn,    and    Maternal    Morbidity    and 

Mortality 
Pediatrics:   Education  and  Practice 
Psychology    and    Psychiatry    in    Pediatrics:     The 

Problem 
Body  Mechanics:   Education  and  Practice 
Health  Protection  for  the  Preschool  Child 
Hospitals  and  Child  Health 
Nutrition  Service  in  the  Field;  and  Child  Health 

Centers:  A  Survey 

Public  Health  Service  and  Administration 
Public  Health  Organisation 
Communicable  Disease  Control 
Milk  Production  and  Control 

Education  and  Training 
The  Home  and  the  Child 
Parent  Education:    Types,  Content,  Method 
Education  for  Home  and  Family  Life:   Part  I — In 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 
Education  for  Home  and  Family  Life:   Part  II — In 

Colleges 
The  Adolescent  in  the  Family 
Nursery  Education 
The  School  Health  Program 
Administration  of  the  School  Health  Program 
Safety  Education  in  Schools 
Social  Hygiene  in  Schools 
Summer  Vacation  Activities 
Home  and  School  Cooperation 
Vocational  Guidance 
Child  Labor 

Special  Education:  The  Handicapped  and  the  Gifted 
Children's  Reading 

The  Handicapped 

Organisation  for  the  Care  of  Handicapped  Children: 

National,  State,  and  Local 
Dependent  and  Neglected  Children 
The  Delinquent  Child 

The  Handicapped  Child:    Physically  and  Mentally 
Survey  of  Day  Nurseries 

In  1931  the  Conference  issued  White  House 
Conference,  1930,  containing  the  speeches 
delivered  at  the  Conference  and  abstracts  of 
the  Committees'  reports  with  their  recom- 
mendations. 

Fred  S.  Hall 


WIDOWS'      PENSIONS     OR     ALLOW- 
ANCES.  See  Mothers'  Aid. 


WOMEN'S  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  SO- 
CIAL WORK.  A  considerable  number  of 
nation-wide  organizations,  composed  ex- 
clusively of  women,  exercise  a  wide  influence 
upon  social  work  and  related  fields  through 
their  contributions  to  public  opinion  on  ques- 
tions of  social  significance,  by  supporting 
legislative  reforms,  and  by  supplying  volun- 
teer service  and  financial  support  to  agencies 
in  the  fields  covered  by  this  volume.  For  the 
names  of  national  organizations  in  this 
group  see  under  Women's  Organizations  and 
Social  Work  in  the  Index. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION*  is  part  of  the 
inclusive  field  of  adult  education  but  has  de- 
veloped around  the  needs  and  desires  of  a 
particular  group— industrial  workers.  It  is 
furthermore  inseparably  linked  with  the  labor 
movement  of  which  it  is  the  cultural  ex- 
pression. 

Workers'  education  in  the  United  States 
has  a  variety  of  manifestations  and  several 
different  agencies  through  which  it  functions. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Workers 
Education  Bureau  of  America,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1921  as  a  clearing  house  of  infor- 
mation and  guidance  of  the  movement.  Its 
educational  activities  range  from  a  fort- 
nightly information  service  sent  widely 
throughout  the  country  to  a  research  pro- 
gram covering  special  studies  of  methods  and 
materials.  Through  a  related  agency  over  60 
books  and  pamphlets  have  been  published 
for  the  use  of  study  groups  and  individuals. 
The  Bureau  is  a  federation  of  trade  unions 
and  workers'  educational  enterprises,  which 
in  1934  numbered  614.  It  is  co-operatively 
supported  by  trade  unions  through  a  per 
capita  tax,  and  by  individuals  or  foundations 
interested  in  adult  education. 

Educational  Enterprises 

The  educational  enterprises  for  workers' 
education  upon  which  attention  is  most  con- 
spicuously centered  at  present  are  those 
undertaken  primarily  for  the  unemployed, or 
in  connection  with  the  federal  administra- 

1  For  the  names  of  national  agencies  in  the  field 
here  described  see  in  the  Index  under  the  title  of 
this  article. 
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tion's  recovery  program,  and  described  in  a 
later  section  of  this  article.  The  older  estab- 
lished program  will  be  considered  first,  the 
enterprises  being  grouped  under  the  follow- 
ing five  categories: 

1.  Study  classes  and  non-resident  trade 
union  colleges.  The  study  class  is  the  unit  of 
workers'  education  effort.  It  is  composed  of 
from  5  to  25  members  of  a  single  union  or  of 
a  group  of  unions  who  meet  regularly  one 
evening  every  week— in  a  union  hall,  public 
library,  or  public  school  building— for  a 
period  of  10  to  20  weeks,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  an  instructor.  The  number  of  such 
workers'  study  classes  is  legion.  The  non- 
resident trade  union  college  is  a  group  of  such 
study  classes,  linked  together  somewhat  in- 
formally under  the  direction  of  a  board  of 
control,  appointed  or  elected  by  a  central 
labor  union.  Such  colleges  are  to  be  found  in 
many  large  industrial  centers.  Upwards  of 
50,000  workers  participated  in  these  colleges 
and  study  classes  during  1934.  In  some  cen- 
ters this  represented  a  five-fold  increase  over 
the  preceding  year. 

2.  Labor  institutes.  In  more  recent  years 
the  institute  so  effectively  used  in  agricul- 
tural education  has  been  adapted  to  Amer- 
ican workers'  education.  Two  types  of  in- 
stitutes have  been  organized— one  resident, 
the  other  non-resident.  The  former  provides 
for  a  five-day  intensive  study  of  some  current 
economic  or  labor  problem  upon  the  campus 
of  a  college  or  university.  The  Rutgers  Labor 
Institute  at  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  was  the 
pioneer  project  of  this  kind  and  has  been 
uniformly  successful.  In  the  non-resident  in- 
stitute, also  maintained  in  co-operation  with 
a  neighboring  college  or  university,  four  to 
six  sessions  are  held,  frequently  over  a  week- 
end. The  sessions  are  organized  by  a  state 
federation  or  a  city  central  labor  union.  Dur- 
ing 1934  the  widespread  use  of  institutes  of 
both  types  to  expound  the  federal  govern- 
ment's recovery  program  was  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant developments  of  the  year.  Over  48 
such  gatherings  have  been  held  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  in  1933. 

3.  Summer  schools.    The  summer  school 


provides  for  a  more  systematic  type  of  in- 
struction. The  industrial  workers  who  attend 
are  for  the  most  part  in  residence  for  a  period 
of  from  four  to  eight  weeks  during  the  sum- 
mer upon  the  campus  of  some  college  or  uni- 
versity. Scholarships  are  granted  to  the  care- 
fully selected  worker-students  by  the  Affili- 
ated Schools  for  Workers  or  the  Southern 
Summer  School  for  Women  Workers  in  In- 
dustry. These  schools  "for  workers  in  indus- 
try" or  "for  women  workers  in  industry"  are 
referred  to  here  by  the  names  of  the  colleges 
on  whose  campuses  they  are  carried  on.  The 
Bryn  Mawr  school  enrolls  approximately  100 
women  each  year,  including  a  small  group  of 
foreign  women  workers.  Other  summer 
schools  are  at  Barnard,  Oberlin,  Occidental 
College  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  the  Oberlin  School  being  for 
office  workers.  The  Los  Angeles  and  Wis- 
consin schools  are  co-educational.  In  addi- 
tion is  the  Southern  Summer  School,  which 
holds  its  sessions  from  year  to  year  on  differ- 
ent college  or  school  campuses  in  the  South- 
east. Since  1921  the  Opportunity  School  for 
Mill  Workers  has  been  conducted  for  one 
month  each  summer  at  several  of  the  de- 
nominational colleges  of  South  Carolina. 
As  many  as  200  students  have  been  enrolled, 
the  work  being,  however,  of  a  more  elemen- 
tary character  than  at  the  other  summer 
schools  here  named.  Scholarships  of  a  most 
modest  amount  are  provided  for  virtually 
all  who  attend.  Other  workers'  summer 
schools  have  been  held  at  Mena  (Ark.),  Ka- 
tonah  (N.  Y.),  Idaho  Springs  (Colo.),  and 
Russian  River  (Calif.). 

4.  Residential  labor  colleges.  Brookwood, 
which  was  established  in  1921  to  "train 
workers  to  work  in  the  workers'  movement," 
is  the  foremost  resident  labor  college  in  the 
country.  It  conducts  an  intensive  one-year 
course  for  workers  in  such  fields  as  labor  his- 
tory, trade  unionism,  economics,  and  journal- 
ism. It  also  carries  on  an  extensive  program 
and  holds  an  annual  conference  for  teachers 
in  workers'  education.  Worker-students  are 
provided  with  scholarships,  either  by  private 
aid  or  by  their  trade  unions.  The  average  en- 
rolment is  40  students. 
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Commonwealth  College  in  Mena  (Ark.) 
was  organized  in  1924  as  a  non-sectarian, 
non-factional  school  for  workers.  The  col- 
lege, which  is  co-educational,  is  located  in  a 
co-operative  community  where  provision  is 
made  for  regular  work  by  means  of  which  stu- 
dents may  earn  their  maintenance.  The  num- 
ber of  students  has  averaged  about  thirty- 
five  each  year;  and  a  three-year  course,  com- 
bining instruction  in  general  background  and 
specialized  labor  subjects,  and  a  one-year 
labor  course  are  provided. 

The  Vineyard  Shore  School  for  Women 
Workers  in  Industry,  at  West  Park  (N.  Y.), 
was  established  in  1929  to  provide  more  ad- 
vanced study  in  residence  for  women  workers 
who  had  completed  the  work  at  the  Barnard 
and  Bryn  Mawr  summer  schools.  A  three- 
months'  winter  school  for  approximately 
eighteen  workers  is  now  provided  on  a  schol- 
arship basis.  The  courses  of  study  include 
natural  science,  literature,  social  science,  and 
handicraft. 

5.  Special  schools  for  workers.  The  several 
institutions  in  this  group  are  either  under  the 
auspices  of  organizations  of  a  political  or  dis- 
tinctly propagandist  character.  The  Rand 
School  of  Social  Science,  in  New  York  City, 
was  established  in  1906  to  give  general  in- 
struction to  workers  in  the  social  sciences, 
art,  and  literature,  and  to  provide  a  knowl- 
edge of  socialism.  Research  and  information- 
service  departments  are  maintained,  which 
have  become  of  increasing  value  to  the  labor 
movement  generally.  Registration  is  in  ex- 
cess of  1,000. 

The  Workers'  School  was  established  in 
New  York  City  in  1925  as  a  "fighting  instru- 
ment for  the  bolshevizing  of  the  Workers' 
Communist  Party."  Its  curriculum  includes 
a  wide  range  of  courses  from  public  speaking 
to  Marxian  theory,  and  its  present  enrolment 
is  about  3,000.  Nominal  fees  are  charged  for 
attendance  at  lectures,  and  the  higher  fees 
for  special  training  classes  are  paid  for  by  the 
organizations  of  which  the  workers  are  mem- 
bers. Out  of  this  school  has  grown  a  "New 
Workers'  School"  of  still  more  pronounced 
views. 


(Minn.),  organized  about  1903  as  a  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  for  Finnish  people,  has  evolved 
into  a  residential  center,  primarily  but  not 
exclusively  for  members  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World.  Three  months'  in- 
struction in  the  social  sciences  is  given  each 
winter  for  migratory  workers,  many  of  whom 
are  Finnish.  An  average  of  80  students  have 
attended  these  sessions. 

Courses  Offered 

The  only  survey  of  the  workers'  education 
courses  offered  in  this  country  was  that  made 
by  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ica, covering  the  period  from  1922  to  1928, 
the  results  of  which  were  published  in  1929 
under  the  title,  What  Do  Workers  Study?1  The 
courses  reported  by  this  study,  which  covered 
all  types  of  workers'  education  referred  to  in 
this  article,  were  the  following: 


Courses 


Number 


Language  and  expression 

383 

Economics 

215 

Sociology 

141 

Labor  and  trade  unionism 

136 

Psychology 

85 

Politics,  government  law 

60 

History  (other  than  labor  and  economics) 

54 

The  arts 

40 

Science  and  mathematics 

37 

Health,  and  so  forth 

20 

Women's  interests 

19 

Geography 

11 

Philosophy 

6 

Miscellaneous 

70 

Total 


1,277 


Miscellaneous  Activities 

Conspicuous  among  the  other  forms  of  edu- 
cational effort  are  the  widely  used  week-end 
conferences,  the  employment  of  the  radio  in 
this  field,  and  the  successful  development  of 
art  workshops.  Week-end  conferences  were 
set  up  originally  by  central  labor  unions  for 
the  consideration  of  subjects  of  specific  in- 
terest to  them,  on  which  they  needed  expert 
opinion.  The  central  labor  union  became  the 
host  and  invited  speakers  to  take  part  in 
their  consideration  of  economic  issues.  The 
so-called  "Labor  Chautauqua"  has  been  a 
more  ambitious  attempt  to  make  use  of  an 
old  American  institution  combining  as  it  does 


The  Work  People's  College  in  Smithville  1  See  Lindeman  and  Hader,  infra  cit. 
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entertainment  and  education.  In  isolated 
mining  and  textile  regions  it  has  proved  to  be 
particularly  effective  for  workers  who  had 
little  opportunity  for  education. 

The  use  of  the  radio  as  an  educational  de- 
vice by  labor  has  been  extended  widely  since 
the  creation  by  labor  of  its  own  radio  station, 
WCFL  in  Chicago.  Through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  national  chains  a  series  of  radio  pro- 
grams has  been  maintained,  printed  material 
is  distributed,  and  a  question  and  answer 
period  provided  at  the  close  of  the  series  to 
answer  questions  stimulated  by  previous 
broadcasts  and  received  by  mail.  Listener 
groups  have  also  been  arranged  in  union  halls. 
Approximately  2,000,000  persons  are  reached 
by  this  type  of  mass  education. 

The  Art  Workshop  in  New  York  City, 
which  was  inaugurated  in  1929  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  leisure-time  activities  for 
women  workers  engaged  in  monotonous  occu- 
pations, has  more  than  justified  its  promise. 
Similar  shops  have  been  established  in  Chi- 
cago, Detroit,  and  other  American  cities. 
While  these  workshops  represent  a  departure 
from  the  customary  forms  of  workers'  educa- 
tion, they  derived  their  impetus  from  the  de- 
sires of  industrial  workers. 

The  Emergency  Program 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  development  of 
1934  was  the  incorporation  of  workers'  edu- 
cation into  the  program  of  adult  education, 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  (FERA)  in  its  educational 
program.  The  appointment  of  Hilda  W. 
Smith  to  serve  as  "specialist  in  workers'  edu- 
cation," the  selection  by  the  Bureau  of  a  staff 
of  regional  directors,  and  subsequently  the 
appointment  of  supervisors  of  workers'  edu- 
cation in  16  states,  all  mark  as  significant  a 
departure  in  workers'  education  as  they  do  in 
American  education  generally.  The  program 
was  begun  as  an  emergency  measure  but  it 
soon  became  clear  that  if  the  maximum  bene- 
fit was  to  be  derived  a  more  systematic  at- 
tempt should  be  made  for  the  training  of  per- 
sons to  teach  the  "unemployed  and  other 
adults."  Of  the  teachers  who  had  been 
trained  to  work  with  children  or  youth  com- 


paratively few  were  available  who  under- 
stood the  special  needs  of  the  more  mature. 
Accordingly  training  centers  were  estab- 
lished in  some  18  parts  of  the  country  during 
the  summer  months  of  1934,  in  which  approx- 
imately 500  teachers,  then  unemployed,  were 
enrolled  for  training  periods  ranging  from 
two  to  six  weeks— the  latter  in  connection 
with  the  summer  schools. 

What  will  be  the  final  outcome  of  the  proj- 
ect it  is  impossible  to  predict.  It  seems  clear, 
however,  that  this  experience  with  federal 
aid  in  adult  education  marks  a  significant 
change  in  American  practice  which  may  lead 
to  permanent  developments  in  line  with 
European  procedure.  The  present  FERA 
program  is  strikingly  similar  to  established 
European  practice.  To  facilitate  more  com- 
plete co-operation  between  the  federal  emer- 
gency program  generally  and  the  special 
efforts  for  workers'  education  both  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  of  New  York  and  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  made  emergency  grants 
to  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ica—the former  for  the  maintenance  of  labor 
institutes  to  consider  the  social  and  economic 
implications  of  the  present  federal  program, 
and  the  latter  for  the  formation  of  an  exten- 
sive program  of  workers'  education  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  under  four  newly  ap- 
pointed regional  directors.  Through  a  similar 
grant  from  the  General  Education  Board  the 
Affiliated  Schools  for  Workers  was  able  to 
establish  eight  demonstration  centers  in  the 
East,  Middle  West,  and  South. 
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WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATION. 
Industrial  Injuries. 


See 


YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. See  in  Youth  Service  Associa- 
tions. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  HEBREW  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. See  Jewish  Community  Centers 
in  Youth  Service  Associations. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS. See  in  Youth  Service  Asso- 
ciations. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  HEBREW  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. See  Jewish  Community  Centers 
in  Youth  Service  Associations. 

YOUTH  SERVICE  ASSOCIATIONS.  In- 
cluded under  this  title,  in  alphabetical  order, 
are  the  local  activities  of  the  Catholic  Youth 
Movement,  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  (in- 
cluding Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associations, 
Young  Women's  Hebrew  Associations,  and 


Jewish  Centers),  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  and  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations.1 

Catholic  Youth  Movement 
Generally  speaking,  the  Catholic  Youth 
Movement  is  as  old  as  the  Church.  The 
Church  has  always  been  interested  in  youth, 
and  the  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  youth 
movement  at  this  time  is  concrete  assurance 
that  the  Church's  leaders  believe  that  dangers 
for  inexperienced  youth  are  constantly  in- 
creasing. While  insisting  that  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  youth  is  of  supreme  importance, 
the  Church  has  nevertheless  always  main- 
tained a  profound  solicitude  for  the  personal 
and  social  welfare  of  young  people.  Catholic 
educators  and  sociologists  consider  the  life  of 
the  boy  and  girl  as  a  series  of  related  interests 
which  ultimately  merge  into  a  complete  and 
balanced  personality.  These  related  interests 
— physical,  mental,  social,  moral,  and  spirit- 
ual—are provided  for  in  the  varied  activities 
and  organizations  conducted  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Church  authorities.  Vitally 
interested  in  character-building  programs, 
the  Church  never  hesitates  to  utilize  all  avail- 
able human  agencies  in  the  accomplishments 
of  her  mission.  Justly  estimating  the  impor- 
tance of  leisure-time  activities,  the  Church 
applies  her  Catholic  philosophy  of  life  to 
play  and  recreation,  health  and  physical 
education,  athletic  games,  and  leisure. 

To  appreciate  the  methods  used  in  the 
conduct  of  youth  activities  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  Church's  own  organization. 
The  parish  is  the  basic  unit  of  the  Church. 
Parishes  are  organized  into  deaneries  and 
dioceses.  For  centuries  youth  groups  have 
been  highly  developed  within  the  parish.  No 
set  program  is  imposed  upon  the  individual 
parish.  Local  needs  are  the  deciding  factors. 
Each  bishop  or  ordinary  is  free  to  extend  or 
curtail  youth  activities  when  they  are  organ- 
ized on  a  diocesan  basis. 

1  For  related  topical  articles  see  those  included 
in  Group  9,  p.  21,  particularly  Boys'  Clubs,  Com- 
munity Centers,  Recreation,  and  Scouting 
and  Related  Organizations.  See  also  Catholic 
Social  Work,  Jewish  Social  Work,  and  Protes- 
tant Social  Work. 
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The  parish  may  assume  responsibility  for 
any  one  or  any  number  of  activities.  Par- 
ticipation in  the  program  is  optional  and  as  a 
general  rule  the  leadership  is  voluntary.  Pro- 
fessionally trained  workers  are  increasing  in 
number,  especially  where  the  parish  has 
permanent  and  adequate  facilities  at  its  dis- 
posal. Many  parishes  maintain  very  complete 
recreational  and  social  centers;  in  practically 
every  parish  the  school  or  parish  hall  serves 
as  the  focal  point  for  a  wholesome  community 
social  life.  In  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Minne- 
apolis, New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  St. 
Louis,  there  are  outstanding  Catholic  clubs 
well  organized  along  the  lines  of  parish  and 
city-wide  community  centers.  The  Knights 
of  Columbus  club-hotels  are  also  examples  of 
recent  developments  in  this  field.  The 
Columbian  Squires,  an  organization  for  Cath- 
olic boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years 
is  reaching  about  7,500  boys  in  38  states.  A 
20  per  cent  increase  in  total  membership  was 
noted  the  past  year  and  there  was  a  corre- 
sponding 10  per  cent  increase  in  the  number 
of  circles. 

The  traditional  parish  hall  is  the  commonly 
accepted  social  center  for  the  Catholic  parish. 
These  halls  serve  a  variety  of  interests. 
Religious  societies  use  them  for  their  regular 
meetings  and  frequently  by  seasonal  programs 
make  some  provision  for  social  activities. 
Some  features  of  the  larger  parochial  program 
are  the  parish  sodality  vacation  schools, 
health  clinics,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  dramatic 
associations,  Catholic  young  men's  institutes, 
and  Catholic  "youth  organizations"  estab- 
lished in  a  few  cities.  The  program  is 
strengthened  also  by  the  use  of  motion  pic- 
tures, handicraft,  parish  libraries,  and  parish 
athletic  leagues  and  camps.  In  the  literary 
and  study  clubs  emphasis  is  placed  on  forums 
and  lectures.  Choirs,  bands,  and  glee  clubs 
evidence  youth's  interest  in  music,  pageantry, 
minstrelsy,  and  operettas,  while  parish  co- 
operation in  civic  and  community-wide  prob- 
lems contributes  to  the  development  of  civic 
consciousness  and  worthy  citizenship. 

The  parish  school  is  a  character-building 
agency  touching  the  lives  of  Catholic  youth. 
In  recent  years  special  attention  has  been 


paid  to  the  health  and  physical  education 
aspect  of  the  school  program.  There  has 
also  been  improvement  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  physical  equipment.  Play  fields, 
recreational  facilities,  and  gymnasiums  show 
a  noticeable  increase,  while  the  teaching  staff 
has  been  augmented  by  well-trained  physical 
educators  and  recreation  supervisors. 

A  concerted  effort  is  being  made  to  co- 
ordinate youth  activities  both  on  a  parochial 
and  diocesan  basis.  Such  co-ordination  has 
been  effected  in  the  Archdioceses  of  Chicago, 
Dubuque,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  and  San 
Francisco.  Chicago  is  the  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  this  type  of  organization,  while  15 
dioceses  are  developing  similar  plans  for 
supervising  youth  activities  and  programs. 
In  these  dioceses  the  diocesan  director  may 
promote  interparish  athletic  leagues  and  tour- 
naments, assist  pastors  in  the  organization 
and  maintenance  of  parish  clubs,  supervise 
diocesan  camps,  serve  as  spokesman  for 
Catholic  interests,  and  keep  in  touch  with 
local,  state,  and  national  developments  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  youth  movements  and 
problems. 

Among  the  national  Catholic  organizations 
promoting  youth  interests  are  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Catholic  Boys'  Brigade  of  the 
United  States,  Holy  Name  Society,  Sodality 
of  Our  Lady,  Catholic  Daughters  of  America, 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities, 
Christ  Child  Society,  Catholic  Central  Verein 
of  America,  and  the  Catholic  Students  Mis- 
sion Crusade,  as  well  as  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  through  the  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Men  and  the  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Women.  To  serve  as  a 
clearing  house  for  Catholic  youth  organiza- 
tions the  Catholic  Youth  Bureau  was  organ- 
ized in  1933.  It  exists  as  a  special  service 
project  in  the  Lay  Organizations  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference. Some  of  the  co-operating  non- 
sectarian  agencies  are  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Association,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
Girl  Scouts,  Inc.,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  National 
Committee  on  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work 
(for  promoting  4-H  Clubs),  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America,  Inc.,  Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister 
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Federation,    and     the    federal     Children's 
Bureau. 

In  equipping  themselves  for  leadership 
in  this  field,  volunteer  workers  use  the  cor- 
respondence courses  and  study  clubs  to  good 
advantage.  National  organizations  such  as 
the  Sodality  of  Our  Lady,  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, and  the  Catholic  Boys'  Brigade  of  the 
United  States  conduct  local,  diocesan,  and 
regional  conferences  and  supervise  leadership 
training  courses  for  youth  groups  and  youth 
leaders. 
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Jewish  Community  Centers 
The  group  of  local  agencies  to  which  the 
term  Jewish  Community  Centers  is  applied 
includes  organizations  which  bear  that  name, 
together  with  others  known  by  earlier  names, 
such  as  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associations, 
or  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Associations,  and 
some  which  use  still  other  titles.  With  very 
few  exceptions  these  organizations  all  func- 
tion as  general  community  centers,  providing 
leisure-time  activities  equally  for  Jewish  men 
and  women,  boys,  and  girls.  They  serve  as  a 
common  meeting  place  for  members  of  all 
groups  in  the  Jewish  community  and  as 
centers  for  the  promotion  of  the  highest  ideals 


of  American  citizenship.  Where  the  earlier 
names  have  been  retained  by  these  organiza- 
tions it  is  largely  because  of  provisions  in 
their  corporate  charters. 

In  1917  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  was  or- 
ganized to  represent  the  Jewish  community 
in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operating in  the  program  of  welfare  work  for 
American  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  dur- 
ing the  World  War.  Four  years  later  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Young  Men's  Hebrew  and 
Kindred  Associations,  representing  the  or- 
ganizations here  considered,  was  merged 
with  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  in  order  to 
stimulate  their  growth  and  to  strengthen 
their  influence  in  the  upbuilding  of  Jewish 
life.  Under  the  terms  of  this  merger  the  local 
affiliated  organizations  became  constituent 
societies  of  the  national  body— the  Jewish 
Welfare  Board.  See  its  listing  in  Part  II  of 
this  volume.  Member  societies  are  organized 
into  state  and  regional  federations  in  New 
Jersey,  New  YorkState,  Pennsylvania,  Middle 
Atlantic  states  (comprising  Maryland,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Virginia),  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  Metropolitan  District  of  New 
York.  These  federations  are  directly  repre- 
sentative of  the  local  societies.  They  serve 
in  an  advisory  capacity  and  promote  inter- 
organization  relationships. 

The  societies  here  considered  are  288  in 
number— 53  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associa- 
tions, 27  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Associa- 
tions, 55  combined  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Hebrew  Associations,  and  153  Jew- 
ish Community  Centers.  They  have  alto- 
gether approximately  300,000  members,  about 
100,000  of  whom  are  boys  and  girls  under  16 
years  of  age,  160,000  are  young  men  and 
young  women  16  to  25  years  of  age,  and  40,- 
000  are  adults  over  26  years  of  age.  The  pro- 
portion of  male  to  female  members  varies, 
depending  upon  local  conditions.  Available 
data  indicate  that  65  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  are  men  and  boys,  and  35  per  cent 
girls  and  young  women.  At  the  present  time, 
owing  to  prevailing  economic  conditions, 
many  members  receive  free  privileges. 

Seventy-five  of  the  local  societies,  in  1922, 
owned  the  buildings  they  occupied,  but  of 
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this  number  few  were  especially  constructed 
for  the  purposes  of  Jewish  Center  work.  At 
present,  by  contrast,  184  Centers  are  pro- 
vided with  buildings,  109  of  which  were  spe- 
cially constructed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  well-rounded  program  for  members  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  age  groups.  These  struc- 
tures are  valued  at  $29,000,000.  The  number 
of  employed  executive  heads  has  increased 
from  47  in  1921  to  145  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  also  many  staff  members  occupy- 
ing sub-executive  positions.  The  Board  co- 
operates with  the  Graduate  School  for  Jewish 
Social  Work  in  the  professional  training  of 
workers. 

A  fully  equipped  Jewish  Community  Cen- 
ter provides  social  rooms,  game  rooms,  class 
and  club  rooms,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool, 
auditorium,  stage  arranged  for  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, and  other  facilities  such  as  kitchen, 
lodge  rooms,  and  other  meeting  rooms.  Only 
four  buildings  have  dormitory  facilities,  such 
provision  being  made  only  where  there  is 
a  special  need.  The  Center  provides  for 
its  membership  a  well-rounded  program  of 
health  activities,  including  gymnasium  and 
swimming  classes,  socials,  games,  dances, 
and  entertainments  and  a  variety  of  cultural 
and  educational  activities  including  dra- 
matics, music,  art,  discussion  groups,  unit 
courses,  lectures,  concerts,  forums,  and  ly- 
ceums.  Jewish  interests  are  specifically  en- 
couraged, and  wherever  feasible  Jewish  ele- 
ments are  introduced  into  the  general  pro- 
gram, particularly  in  the  cultural,  educa- 
tional, and  social  activities. 

All  Centers  provide  for  the  special  inter- 
ests of  boys  and  girls  of  school  and  high  school 
age.  They  partake  freely  of  the  recreational 
facilities,  and  are  also  organized  into  clubs 
devoted  to  various  purposes— literary  work, 
scouting,  Jewish  activities,  and  informal  vo- 
cational pursuits.  Trained  leaders,  paid  and 
volunteer,  are  usually  provided  for  these 
groups.  The  clubs  are  organized  into  coun- 
cils and  other  self-governing  bodies  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  inter-club  activities  of 
a  competitive  and  co-operative  character.  A 
suitable  summer  program  is  customarily  con- 
ducted.  Jewish  Centers  conducted  32  coun- 


try camps  in  1933,  attended  by  12,000  chil- 
dren. 

The  Jewish  Welfare  Board  has  also  empha- 
sized and  promoted  the  establishment  by  Jew- 
ish Centers  of  home  camps  in  cities  for  chil- 
dren who  for  economic  or  other  reasons  could 
not  go  to  the  country.  An  all-day  balanced 
program  of  recreational  and  cultural  activity, 
including  the  serving  of  a  nourishing  noonday 
meal  is  offered.  Facilities  of  the  Center  are 
utilized,  as  well  as  parks,  outdoor  swimming 
pools,  and  other  open-air  facilities  that  are 
accessible.  There  were  41  home  camps  con- 
ducted in  1933,  with  an  enrolment  of  7,000 
children. 

TheCenterparticipatesincivicmovements, 
stimulates  discussion  of  public  questions,  and 
observes  civic  holidays  by  appropriate  exer- 
cises at  club  and  mass  gatherings.  In  more 
recent  years  the  local  program  has  empha- 
sized adult  education  through  formal  class 
instruction  in  the  humanities  and  in  voca- 
tional and  other  subjects,  and  through  lec- 
ture courses  and  creative  discussion  groups 
in  a  wide  variety  of  cultural  and  Jewish 
themes  and  everyday  problems.  Specialized 
courses  are  offered  to  women  and  girls  in  the 
subjects  of  particular  significance  to  them. 

In  order  to  assist  local  Centers  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Board  maintains  several  departments 
and  services— Jewish  Center  activities,  wom- 
en's work,  financial  and  membership  cam- 
paigns, personnel  service,  studies  and  surveys 
in  Jewish  communities,  Jewish  extension  edu- 
cation, and  lecture  and  concert  services.  The 
Army  and  Navy  Service  Department  pro- 
vides direct  welfare  activities  for  men  in  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
disabled  veterans  and  families  of  ex-service 
men. 

The  professional  workers  of  Jewish  Centers 
are  affiliated  with  the  National  Association  of 
Jewish  Center  Executives,  organized  in  1918. 
This  body  meets  annually  in  conference  to 
discuss  problems  of  professional  interest.  Sec- 
tional groups  have  been  organized  in  the 
Metropolitan  Area  of  New  York  City,  New 
England,  and  New  Jersey.  The  papers  and 
discussions  at  annual  conferences  are  pub- 
lished in  The  Jewish  Center. 
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Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
was  founded  in  London  in  1844  and  was 
introduced  in  the  United  States  (in  Boston) 
in  1851.  The  original  purpose— "to  improve 
the  spiritual  conditions  of  young  men  in  the 
drapery  and  other  trades"— was  gradually 
expanded  to  include  the  improvement  of  the 
mental,  social,  and  physical  conditions  of  all 
young  men  of  good  moral  character. 

Previous  to  1925  the  regular  membership 
in  the  United  States  (that  is,  with  right  to 
vote)  was  chiefly  restricted,  by  national  ac- 
tion, to  members  of  evangelical  churches. 
Recently,  under  a  mere  general  proviso,  each 
local  Association  has  been  permitted  to  de- 
termine the  qualifications  of  its  voting  mem- 
bers and  the  members  of  its  boards  of  control. 
The  past  ten  years  have  seen  a  steadily 
growing  tendency  to  admit  women  and  girls 
to  club  privileges  and  even  to  membership, 
while  during  the  past  year  some  women 
workers  have  been  officially  recognized  by 
the  organization  as  members  of  the  profes- 
sion of  Y.M.C.A.  secretaries.  This  develop- 
ment has  arisen  out  of  changing  community 
relationships  and  pressures  rather  than  spe- 
cific organizational  policy. 

In  1934  there  were  677  city  Associations, 
134  railroad  Associations,  50  colored  men's 
Associations,  29  army  and  navy  Associations, 
202  Associations  in  colleges  and  universities, 
and  68  town  and  country  Associations.  These 
Associations  reported  965,386  members,  of 
which  57,458  were  women  and  girls.  Of  the 
total  membership,  65.5  per  cent  were  over 
18,  26.2  per  cent  of  these  being  young  men 
from  18  to  24  years  of  age;  the  remaining 
34.5  per  cent  were  17  years  of  age  and  under. 
Current  operating  expenditures  aggregated 


$35,998,100  in  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  the 
contribution  income  $8,202,800.  These  sta- 
tistics and  others  are  published  annually  in 
the  Year  Book,  together  with  an  interpretative 
summary  of  the  organized  life  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  Associations  secure  a  considerable 
number  of  their  professionally  trained  secre- 
taries from  three  affiliated  colleges  at  Chi- 
cago, Nashville,  and  Springfield,  Mass.  Cer- 
tain non-affiliated  educational  institutions 
contribute  also  to  the  professional  secretariat. 
Local  training  centers  and  summer  confer- 
ences provide  supplementary  training  for 
secretaries  who  are  in  service.  Minimum 
standards  for  the  secretaryship  include  com- 
plete college  training.  Full  professional  cer- 
tification requires  two  years  of  successful 
practice. 

The  National  Council  and  the  state  com- 
mittees have  no  authority  over  local  Asso- 
ciations. Their  role  is  to  facilitate  co-opera- 
tive activities  between  the  Associations  and 
to  give  counsel  based  on  expert  knowledge  of 
the  whole  field.  The  program  of  service  to 
boys  and  men  during  the  last  decade  has  been 
characterized  by  an  increasing  emphasis  upon 
individual  and  group  initiative  in  program 
making,  as  against  fixed  programs  laid  down 
by  local,  state,  and  national  bodies.  The 
central  aim  is  the  development  of  Christian 
personality  and  a  Christian  society. 

The  activities  of  the  National  Council — 
aside  from  its  advisory  and  other  relation- 
ships with  regional,  state,  local,  and  other 
Associations—include  conferences  of  young 
men  and  boys,  the  administration  of  army 
and  navy  branches  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  publication,  research,  and  survey 
work.  The  Council  conducts  research  and 
experiments  in  training  facilities,  in  enriching 
character-building  activities,  and  in  improv- 
ing personnel  and  guidance  practices.  {See 
its  listing  in  Part  II  of  this  volume.)  In 
smaller  cities  and  towns  without  regularly 
organized  Associations,  many  state  commit- 
tees conduct  Hi-Y  Clubs  and  camp  activities 
for  high  school  boys.  In  general,  in  all  super- 
visory organization  emphasis  is  being  placed 
upon  refinement  and  flexibility  of  service  and 
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structure,  and  upon  long-range  planning 
and  fundamental  social  and  economic  strat- 
egy. 

Formal  educational  work  in  the  larger  city 
Associations  includes  day  and  night  courses 
on  vocational  and  cultural  subjects  in  the 
junior  college,  secondary,  and  technological 
fields.  Employment  agencies  are  widely 
maintained,  as  well  as  individualized  voca- 
tional counsel  and  guidance  services.  Infor- 
mal education  on  a  wide  range  of  adult 
interests  is  provided  in  lectures,  clubs,  forums, 
and  discussion  groups.  Health  and  physical 
education  and  recreational  activities  are  a 
major  part  of  the  program,  including  classes 
and  groups  in  all  forms  of  informal  and 
organized  indoor  and  outdoor  sports.  Dormi- 
tories for  members  are  provided,  and  also 
restaurant  and  cafeteria  service.1  Socials, 
entertainments,  dances  (sometimes  in  co- 
operation with  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  neighborhood  groups), 
dramatic  clubs,  orchestras,  and  motion-pic- 
ture shows  are  arranged. 

The  work  for  boys  has  grown  steadily  in 
relative  importance.  The  Associations  are 
fostering  a  wide  range  of  groups— bible  study, 
hobby  and  interest,  teams,  classes,  councils, 
and  clubs.  The  last  include  Hi-Y  Clubs, 
other  high  school  and  grade  school  clubs, 
church  clubs,  neighborhood,  gang,  and  home 
clubs,  employed  boys'  clubs,  and  building 
clubs.  Among  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
work  with  boys  are  summer  camps,  boys' 
conferences,  the  world-outlook  program,  fa- 
ther and  son  activities,  recreation,  and  ath- 
letic and  aquatic  sports.  Contacts  are  estab- 
lished with  boys  in  their  own  environments 
and  neighborhoods. 

Increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  edu- 
cation relating  to  a  constructive  use  of  lei- 
sure time,  economic  understanding,  national 
and  world  citizenship,  family  life,  leadership 
in  social  reconstruction,  personal  worship, 
and  a  Christian  philosophy  of  life.  Programs 
are  focused  on  the  needs  and  interests  of 
particular  groups.  The  activities  organized 
or  encouraged  are  used  as  opportunities  for 
creative  expression  by  the  individual  under 

1  See  Housing  for  Boys  and  Men. 


counseling  leadership.  Natural  relationships 
are  encouraged.  Despite  diversification  of 
membership  and  service,  the  more  formal 
techniques  of  social  case  and  group  work  are 
being  developed  and  applied — particularly 
personal  and  vocational  guidance,  physical 
education  and  camp  work,  and  family  coun- 
sel. Individual  contacts  are  increasing  in 
employment  and  membership  interviews, 
physical  examinations,  and  interviews  on  re- 
ligious and  personal  problems. 

Among  the  most  significant  changes  in 
local  activities  growing  out  of  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  past  years  may  be  men- 
tioned the  special  programs  set  up  by  many 
local  Associations  for  young  persons  who  are 
unemployed.  These  have  included  job  coun- 
seling, educational  courses,  health  services, 
and  recreational  opportunities.  The  Associa- 
tions generally  are  carrying  on  more  of  their 
planning  and  other  activities  in  co-operation 
with  other  organizations,  including  govern- 
ment agencies;  they  are  extending  the  range 
and  variety  of  group  life,  making  more  of  it 
available  for  both  sexes.  In  youth  programs 
and  in  board  meetings  they  are  giving  in- 
creasing attention  to  social  issues  and  needs; 
and  they  are  strengthening  their  programs  of 
guidance. 

The  Association  as  a  movement  retains 
its  long-existent  allegiance  to  Protestant 
churches,  and  at  the  same  time  is  becoming 
increasingly  identified  with  the  active  life  of 
the  community  as  expressed  in  its  schools, 
local  councils  of  social  agencies,  and  com- 
munity chests.  In  1933-1934  there  were  331 
Associations  which  participated  in  local  com- 
munity chests. 

Association  Press  is  the  publishing  agency 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations. 
Its  chief  function  is  to  make  available  the 
various  program  emphases  as  they  are  de- 
veloped. It  specializes  in  publications  at  the 
frontier  of  emerging  issues  or  fields  of  educa- 
tion which  have  not  developed  an  adequate 
literature,  and  facilitates  the  distribution  of 
other  publications  in  the  field  of  social  and 
religious  thought.  Among  the  significant 
current  publications  of  Association  Press  are 
the  following: 
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Adult   Education  for  Social  Needs,   edited   by 

Thomas  H.  Nelson. 
Advance  in  Industrial  Service,  edited  by  E.  C. 

Worman. 
Leadership  in  Group  Work,  by  Henry  M.  Busch. 
Some  Experiments  in  Living,  by  Peter  Ainslie. 
Advance:   A  Challenge  to  Professional  Capacity, 

edited  by  Owen  E.  Pence. 
The  Third  American  Revolution,  by  Benson  Y. 

Landis. 
Boys'  Work  Advances,  by  Abel  J.  Gregg. 

This  publication  program  is  being  carried  on 
increasingly  with  the  co-operation  of  other 
organizations  with  similar  aims,  such  as  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  and  the 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education, 
and  has  resulted  in  economy  of  publication 
and  enlarged  viewpoint. 
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Young  Women's  Christian  Associations 
The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
is  a  membership  organization  of  women  and 
girls  who  come  together  in  voluntary  associa- 
tion for  the  common  good  of  all  and  for  the 
building  of  a  better  world.  The  task  of  its 
members  is  to  make  articulate  their  convic- 
tion of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  Chris- 
tian way  of  life  both  to  the  individual  and  to 


society.  The  work  is  organized  nationally 
and  internationally,  with  very  close  relations 
established  between  the  activities  in  this  and 
other  countries.  The  present  article  relates 
only  to  work  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  country  there  are  1,020  local  Asso- 
ciations, of  which  590  are  among  students  in 
colleges  and  universities.  There  are  also  63 
branches  for  Negro  women  and  girls,  60 
Associations  and  clubs  among  the  American 
Indians,  and  45  foreign-communities  units, 
37  of  which  are  International  Institutes.  In 
1933  the  membership  of  the  organization  was 
about  397,242,  of  which  30,000  were  student 
members.  As  membership  is  not  necessary  in 
order  to  avail  oneself  of  the  program,  activi- 
ties, and  privileges,  this  figure  has  no  relation 
to  the  number  of  women  and  girls  served 
through  the  program  of  education,  recrea- 
tion, and  other  activities.  The  membership 
represents  the  interested  group  of  women  and 
girls  who  assume  some  degree  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  policies  and  maintenance  of  the 
organization. 

The  rapid  and  significant  changes  in  the 
national  and  world  scene  during  the  past  four 
years  have  changed  not  only  the  program  of 
the  Association  in  its  community,  but  even 
more  largely  its  relationships  to  other  agen- 
cies and  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  Never- 
theless the  traditional  emphasis  remains  the 
same.  The  primary  aspects  of  program  are 
the  following: 

1.  The  building  of  an  educational  and  rec- 
reational program  which  will  assist  the  indi- 
vidual to  discover  for  herself  the  aims  and 
purposes  which  should  govern  her  life;  the 
interests  and  skills  essential  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  her  leisure;  her  relation  to  her  work, 
her  family,  and  the  community;  and  her  part 
in  the  movement  to  create  a  better  society. 
Programs  of  various  kinds  are  developed  to 
provide  recreation  and  social  relationships — 
including  contact  with  young  men  and  boys 
—and  the  experience  of  co-operating  in  group 
activities.  These  programs,  according  to  the 
interest  of  the  groups  involved,  concern  such 
matters  as  health,  the  arts,  family  adjust- 
ment, work  adjustment,  social  responsibility, 
and  religion. 
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2.  Providing  various  forms  of  individual 
adjustment  in  employment,  housing,  and 
food  service.  In  the  emergency  years  these 
service  programs  have  had  to  include  new 
and  special  forms  of  work  in  addition  to  their 
normal  activities.  Although  it  is  not  a  relief 
organization,  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  is  in  close  touch  with  women  and 
girls  of  every  class,  and  many  of  them  turn 
naturally  to  it  when  they  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  find  themselves  without  resources. 
Accordingly,  in  co-operation  with  other  agen- 
cies, the  Association  has  housed  the  homeless, 
fed  the  hungry,  and  counseled  with  thou- 
sands of  women  and  girls  on  ways  to  meet 
their  problems.  In  1933,  82,294!  girls  and 
women  were  placed  in  positions,  and  to  65,407 
relief  was  given  in  terms  of  shelter,  food, 
clothing,  loans,  and  medical  care.  In  1933 
co-operation  in  community  emergency  pro- 
grams was  reported  by  237  Associations.  This 
was  chiefly  housing  and  food  service,  and  in 
the  main  assisted  the  so-called  white-collar 
girl.  The  effort  not  to  segregate  the  unem- 
ployed or  those  to  whom  relief-giving  has 
been  necessary,  but  to  offer  them  instead  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  normal  environment  and 
association  with  other  girls  and  women  more 
fortunately  situated,  has  brought  about  many 
problems  of  both  group  and  individual  ad- 
justment. 

3.  Working  as  a  social  force  or  movement 
for  a  better  society,  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  has  not  been  content  to 
confine  its  activities  to  meeting  the  imme- 
diate needs  and  desires  of  young  women  and 
girls,  but  has  gradually  taken  on  responsibil- 
ity for  helping  to  improve  social  conditions. 
In  particular  it  has  attempted  to  create  with- 
in the  Association  a  fellowship  in  which  bar- 
riers of  race,  nationality,  class,  education, 
and  social  status  are  broken  down  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  common  objective  of  a  better 
life  for  all,  and  to  create  also  an  understand- 
ing of  this  objective  in  the  community.  As 
part  of  this  plan  a  strong  public  affairs  pro- 
gram has  been  developed.  This  program  in- 
cludes education  and  action  on  proposals  for 

1  The  figures  in  this  and  later  paragraphs  are 
based  on  incomplete  reports. 


improving  the  conditions  under  which  women 
and  girls  work,  on  international  relations— 
particularly  in  relation  to  disarmament  and 
other  peace  projects — and  on  interracial  ques- 
tions. Much  of  this  work  is  carried  on  na- 
tionally through  the  Women's  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  in  Washington  and  the 
Conference  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  War. 

In  harmony  with  the  philosophy  of  the  or- 
ganization and  its  effort  to  maintain  itself  as 
a  cross-section  of  the  woman  and  girl  life  of 
the  community  and  nation,  renewed  efforts 
are  being  made  to  include  in  the  membership 
all  groups  of  women  and  girls.  Age,  occupa- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  nationality— because 
of  their  proved  value— are  recognized  as  the 
major  bases  for  grouping  the  constituency. 
In  1933  there  were  85,418  industrial  girls,  125,- 
714  business  and  professional  girls,  254,748 
younger  girls,  and  30,000  students  in  the 
Associations  of  the  country.  Included  in 
these  groupings  are  Negro  girls  and  those  of 
foreign  birth  or  foreign  parentage. 

In  all  its  work  the  final  test  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  is  its  inten- 
tion to  interpret  Christianity  to  girls  and  wo- 
men in  terms  adequate  to  life  today.  Such  an 
interpretation  includes  the  meaning  of  reli- 
gion for  the  transformation  of  the  individual 
life,  an  uncompromising  attempt  to  bring  so- 
ciety nearer  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  the 
integration  of  all  life  with  the  larger  purposes 
of  God. 

For  both  professional  and  lay  workers  spe- 
cial training  is  advised.  Short-term  courses 
are  provided  by  the  National  Board  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  The  techniques 
both  of  group  work  and  of  case  work  are  used 
in  the  Association,  but  it  is  particularly  in  the 
field  of  group  work  that  the  Association  func- 
tions primarily  and  has  developed  its  most 
distinctive  contribution  to  program  making. 
It  is  necessary  that  professional  workers, 
whose  responsibilities  include  administration 
or  program  building  with  the  whole  or  with 
sections  of  the  membership,  be  skilled  in  group 
work  and  able  through  training  and  experi- 
ence to  assist  in  the  resolving  of  differences 
and  in  the  developing  of  constructive  pro- 
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grams.    See  the  national  organization's  list- 
ing in  Part  1 1  of  this  volume. 
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PART  TWO 
DIRECTORIES  OF  AGENCIES 


NATIONAL  AGENCIES-PUBLIC 

Note:  The  federal  bureaus,  divisions,  or  other  agencies  included  in  this  list  are  those  whose  ac- 
tivities seem  most  significantly  related  to  social  work.  To  facilitate  reference  to  any  desired  listing 
the  names  of  the  different  agencies  are  shown  in  the  following  classification. 


Permanent  Agencies 


Agencies 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
Extension  Service 
Forest  Service 


Department  of  Justice 
Board  of  Parole 
Bureau  of  Prisons 
Federal  Prison  Industries, 


Inc. 


Department  of  Labor 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Children's  Bureau 

Conciliation  Service 

Employment  Service 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

Women's  Bureau 
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567 


Department  of  Commerce 

Bureau  of  the  Census  564 

Division  of  Codes  and  Specifications  565 

Federal  Employment  Stabilization  Office  567 
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564 

567 


564 
564 
565 
566 
567 
570 


Agencies  page 
Department  of  the  Interior 

Bureau  of  Mines  564 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  566 

National  Park  Service  568 

Office  of  Education  569 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs  569 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

Conference  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers  with  the  Public  Health 

Service  565 

Public  Health  Service  569 

Not  under  Departments 

Civil  Service  Commission  565 
Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  568 
National  Mediation  Board  568 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  569 
Veterans'  Administration  570 


Emergency  Agencies 


Central  Statistical  Board  564 

Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads  565 

Emergency  Conservation  Work  566 
Federal  Emergency  Administration  of 

Public  Works  566 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  566 
Federal  Housing  Administration  567 
Housing    Division,    Federal    Emergency  Ad- 
ministration of  Public  Works  567 


Information    Service,    National    Emergency 

Council  567 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  568 
National  Recovery  Administration  568 
National  Resources  Board  568 
National  Sheltered  Workshop  Committee 
of  the  National  Recovery  Administra- 
tion 569 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  569 


Board  of  Mediation,  United  States.     See  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board. 

Board  of  Parole,  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  (1930);  Washington,  D.  C. 

Purpose:  To  hold  hearings  under  the  provisions 
of  the  federal  parole  law,  in  the  cases  of  federal 
prisoners  applying  for  parole,  and  to  approve  or 
disapprove  of  parole  in  such  cases;  to  pass  on 
alleged  violations  of  parole,  and  to  issue  warrants 
for  arrest.    The  three  members  of  the  Board  are 


on  a  full-time  basis  and  are  appointed  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  Their 
decisions  are  not  subject  to  review. 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (1923);  Washington, 
D.  C;  Louise  Stanley,  Chief. 

Activities:  The  Bureau  conducts  scientific  studies 
of  consumer  problems,  including  foods  and  nutri- 
tion, economics,  textiles  and  clothing,  and  hous- 
ing and  equipment;  and  supplies  information  to 
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government  agencies  and  homemakers  concern- 
ing commodities  in  the  home  and  assists  in  the 
establishment  of  policies  governing  their  use. 
Through  home  demonstration  agents  under  the 
Extension  Service  and  the  state  colleges  the 
Bureau  is  in  close  contact  with  homemakers  and 
professional  home  economics  workers  throughout 
the  country. 

Bureau  of  Immigration,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  See  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  See  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  (1885);  1712  G  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C;  Isador  Lubin,  Commis- 
sioner. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  collect  information 
as  to  the  welfare  of  the  wage-earners  of  the 
country.  Among  the  subjects  studied  by  the 
Bureau  which  are  related  to  social  work  are  the 
following:  the  aged,  almshouses,  employment 
agencies,  hours  of  work,  industrial  accidents, 
legal  aid,  minimum  wage,  Negroes  in  industry, 
occupational  diseases,  organized  labor,  personnel 
administration  in  industry,  prison  labor,  recrea- 
tion, state  labor  agencies,  unemployment,  and 
workers'  education. 

Periodical:  Monthly  Labor  Review,  $3.50  a  year. 

Bureau  of  Mines,  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  (1910);  900  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  John  W.  Finch,  Sc.  D.,  Director. 

Purpose:  To  study  problems  of  safety  and  health 
in  the  mining  industry  with  a  view  to  reducing 
the  death  and  accident  rate  and  improving 
health  conditions  among  employes;  to  conduct 
scientific  and  technologic  investigations  concern- 
ing mining,  and  the  preparation,  treatment,  and 
utilization  of  mineral  substances  with  a  view  to 
increasing  efficiency  and  eliminating  waste;  to 
study  economic  problems  of  the  mineral  indus- 
tries; and  to  compile  and  analyze  statistics  of 
production,  consumption,  exports,  imports,  stocks, 
and  distribution  of  mineral  commodities. 

Bureau  of  Naturalization,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  See  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor. 


Purpose:  To  supervise,  under  the  Attorney 
General,  the  administration  of  the  federal  penal 
and  correctional  institutions,  including  a  social 
service  program;  to  make  provisions  for  the  care 
and  custody  of  federal  prisoners  committed  to 
jails  and  other  local  institutions;  and  to  promote 
the  efficient  administration  of  the  parole  and 
probation  system  and  the  enforcement  of  proba- 
tion laws  in  all  United  States  courts. 

Periodicals:  Federal  Offenders,  annually;  Ye 
News  Letter  (Probation),  monthly;  Social  Serv- 
ice Digest,  monthly. 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  (1902);  Washington,  D.  C; 
William  L.  Austin,  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  take  the  decennial 
census  of  the  United  States,  and  to  collect  other 
statistics  periodically  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
as  authorized  by  law.  Among  subjects  related  to 
social  work  on  which  special  statistics  have  been 
or  are  to  be  gathered  (in  addition  to  figures 
contained  in  the  general  census  of  population, 
agriculture,  and  manufactures)  are  the  following: 
statistics  of  children  under  institutional  care, 
insane,  feeble-minded,  epileptics;  courts  of  gen- 
eral criminal  jurisdiction;  correctional  institu- 
tions; births  and  deaths;  religious  bodies;  and 
the  finances  of  state  and  city  governments. 

Periodicals:  Annual  Reports  on  Financial  Statis- 
tics of  States  and  Cities,  Vital  Statistics,  Mental 
Patients  in  State  Hospitals,  Mental  Defectives 
and  Epileptics  in  State  Institutions,  and  Prison- 
ers in  State  and  Federal  Prisons  and  Reforma- 
tories. 

Central  Statistical  Board  (1933);  7028  Commerce 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Morris  A.  Copeland, 
Ph.D.,  Executive  Secretary. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  The  Board  is  authorized 
by  executive  order  to  concern  itself  with  both 
federal  and  non-federal  statistical  services  which 
are  useful  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act;  to  plan  and 
promote  the  improvement,  development,  and 
coordination  of  such  services;  and  to  promote 
economy  and  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
duplication  therein.  The  Board's  powers  are 
purely  advisory  and  it  operates  partly  through 
committees  and  partly  through  a  small  technical 
staff. 

Children's  Bureau,  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  (1912);  Washington,  D.  C;  Katherine 
F.  Lenroot,  Chief. 


Bureau  of  Prisons,  United  States  Department  of  Purpose  and  Activities:  To  investigate  and  report 
Justice  (1930);  Washington,  D.  C.;  Sanford  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
Bates,  Director.  children  and  child  life  among  all  classes  of  the 
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people,  especially  on  infant  mortality,  birth 
rates,  orphanages,  juvenile  courts,  desertion, 
dangerous  occupations,  accidents  and  diseases  of 
children,  employment  of  children  and  legislation 
affecting  them.  Activities  include  the  following: 
collection  and  analysis  of  facts  about  children, 
gathered  at  first-hand  investigation  and  by  li- 
brary research;  dissemination  of  these  facts  to  the 
people  of  the  country;  cooperation  with  the 
states;  and  cooperation  with  public  and  private 
organizations. 

Periodicals:  Monthly  Relief  Summary;  Quarterly 
Bulletin  on  Social  Statistics. 


Civil  Service  Commission,  United  States  (1883) ; 
Washington,  D.  C;  L.  A.  Moyer,  Chief  Ex- 
aminer. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  act  as  the  recruiting 
agency  for  the  federal  civil  service  and  to  ad- 
minister other  provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws 
and  rules.  Examinations  are  held  for  practically 
every  occupation.  Information  concerning  an- 
nounced examinations  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Board  of  United  States  Civil  Service  Examiners 
at  the  postoffice  or  custom  house  in  any  city. 

Civil  Works  Administration.  See  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration. 


Civilian  Conservation  Work.     See  Emergency 
Conservation  Work. 


Conciliation  Service,  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  (1913);  Washington,  D.  C;  Hugh 
L.  Kerwin,  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  provide  means  for 
settling  industrial  disputes  through  the  use  of 
trained  conciliators  attached  to  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  Department  does  not  as  a  general 
policy  intervene  in  labor  disputes  on  its  own 
initiative.  It  prefers  to  utilize  its  good  offices 
on  invitation  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned  or 
the  public  directly  affected. 


Conference  of  State  and  Territorial  Health  Offi- 
cers with  the  Public  Health  Service  (1902); 
Assistant  Surgeon  General  C.  E.  Waller,  M.D., 
Secretary;  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, Washington,  D.  C. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  discuss  matters  of 
mutual  interest  pertaining  to  the  health  of  the 
nation,  the  co-ordination  of  health  work  through- 
out the  country,  the  problems  arising  in  the 
administration  of  health  work,  and  the  control  of 
communicable  diseases.  The  Conference  was 
authorized  by  the  act  of  July  1,   1902,  which 


provided  that  an  annual  conference  of  the  state 
health  authorities  of  all  the  states  and  territories 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  called, 
each  of  said  states,  territories,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  be  entitled  to  one  delegate. 

Periodical:  Proceedings  of  the  Conference,  annu- 
ally. 

Co-operative  Extension  Service.  See  Extension 
Service,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Division  of  Building  and  Housing,  Bureau  of 
Standards,  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. See  Division  of  Codes  and  Specifi- 
cations, National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 


Division  of  Codes  and  Specifications,  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  (1934);  a  consolidation 
effected  in  1934,  which  includes  Division  of 
Building  and  Housing  and  Division  of  Specifi- 
cations; Washington,  D.  C;  Addams  S.  Mc- 
Allister, Chief. 

Activities:  The  Division  collects  and  makes  avail- 
able statistics  and  other  information  as  to  build- 
ing; prepares  studies  and  reports  on  practical 
problems  of  home  building  and  other  types  of 
construction;  promotes  uniformity  in  local  build- 
ing and  plumbing  codes;  develops  safety  codes  in 
co-operation  with  federal,  state,  and  municipal 
agencies,  including  public  utility  commissions; 
and  aids  tax-supported  agencies  in  solving  their 
purchasing  problems. 

Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads,  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  (1933) ;  1800 
E  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Charles  E. 
Pynchon,  General  Manager. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  decentraliza- 
tion of  the  over  balance  of  population  in  large 
industrial  centers.  Through  a  program  of  test 
and  demonstration,  the  Division  proposes  pri- 
marily to  assist  industrial  workers  with  a  low 
income  to  enjoy  greater  security  and  better 
standards  of  living  through  a  combination  of  pay- 
roll employment  and  subsistence  farming.  With 
the  $25,000,000  made  available  under  Section  208 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  a 
limited  number  of  demonstration  projects  are 
being  developed  throughout  the  country,  con- 
sisting generally  of  garden  homes  or  small  farms 
adjacent  to  industrial  centers  for  workers  de- 
pendent on  part-time  or  seasonal  employment. 
The  work  of  the  Division  is  executed  through  the 
Federal  Subsistence  Homesteads  Corporation. 
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Emergency  Conservation  Work  (commonly  known 
as  Civilian  Conservation  Work)  (1933);  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Robert  Fechner,  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  give  employment  to 
unemployed  citizens — chiefly  men — in  connec- 
tion with  forestation  and  fire  protection  in 
"Civilian  Conservation  Camps"  in  national  parks 
and  national  forests.  The  men  enrolled  were 
originally  limited  to  persons  between  18  and  25 
years  of  age,  but  later  provision  was  made  for  the 
enrollment  of  a  limited  number  of  war  veterans 
who  were  not  subject  to  the  age  limit.  The  men 
selected  were  limited  to  those  who  were  physi- 
cally fit,  unemployed,  and  unmarried,  but  who 
had  dependents  and  who  desired  to  allot  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  pay  to  their  dependents.  The 
men  are  paid  $30.00  a  month,  and,  in  addition, 
receive  clothing,  subsistence,  housing,  and  medi- 
cal attention. 

Employment  Service,  United  States  Department 

of  Labor  (1907);  1724  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  W.  Frank  Persons,  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  system  of  public  employment 
offices  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act.  The  direct  operation  of 
employment  offices  for  men,  women,  juniors,  and 
handicapped  is  a  responsibility  of  affiliated  state 
services.  The  administrative  office  at  Washing- 
ton makes  financial  contributions  by  matching 
state  appropriations  and  supervises  compliance 
with  established  standards  and  policies.  Research 
studies  make  possible  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  data  regarding  employment  tech- 
niques and  opportunities.  The  administrative 
organization  includes,  among  others,  the  Division 
of  Standards  and  Research,  Veterans'  Placement 
Service,  Farm  Labor  Service,  and  the  National 
Reemployment  Service.  See  Employment  Agen- 
cies in  Part  I. 
Periodical:  Employment  Service  News,  monthly. 

Extension  Service,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  (commonly  known  as  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service)  (1914);  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  C.  W.  Warburton,  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  take  to  rural  people 
the  results  of  the  research  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  state  experi- 
ment stations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
to  aid  farmers  in  obtaining  better  returns  from 
their  farms,  and  to  make  rural  America  a  better 
and  more  satisfactory  place  to  live  in.  The 
Service  is  a  co-operative  enterprise  conducted  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  state  colleges  of  agriculture  in  each  of  the 
states,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  in 
the  counties.    The  activities  most  closely  related 


to  social  work,  among  which  is  the  promotion  of 
4-H  Club  work,  are  those  described  in  Agricul- 
ture, State  Extension  Agencies  in  Part  I. 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Office  of 
Education,  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior  (1917);  1800  H  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  J.  C.  Wright,  D.Sc,  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Vocational  Education. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  cooperate  with  states 
and  territories  in  the  promotion  of  vocational 
education  and  vocational  rehabilitation,  to  con- 
duct research  in  those  fields,  and  to  provide  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  residents  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  staff  is  organized  in 
services  dealing  severally  with  the  following  lines 
of  social  work:  agricultural  education,  trade  and 
industrial  education,  home  economics  education, 
commercial  education,  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public 
Works,  United  States  Department  of  the  In- 
terior (commonly  known  as  Public  Works 
Administration)  (1933);  18th  and  F  Sts.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Administrator. 

Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  construction  of 
certain  useful  public  works,  to  encourage  national 
industrial  recovery,  and  to  foster  fair  competi- 
tion. 


Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  (1933) ; 
1734  New  York  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Administrator. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  co-operate  with  the 
states,  territories,  and  District  of  Columbia  to 
relieve  the  suffering  caused  by  unemployment 
and  drought.  Federal  money  is  granted  to  the 
states  on  application  of  the  governors,  and  ad- 
ministered through  state  relief  administrations, 
under  rules  and  policies  established  by  the 
Federal  Administrator.  All  federal  relief  funds 
must  be  administered  by  public  agencies.  Special 
funds  are  granted  to  the  states  for  the  care  of 
needy  unemployed  transients,  and  may  be  granted 
to  self-help  and  barter  associations  composed  of 
needy  unemployed  persons  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  state  administrator. 

The  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  is 
closely  affiliated  with  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  having  the  same  adminis- 
trative direction.  It  facilitates  the  distribution  of 
surplus  commodities  acquired  by  the  government 
through  the  market  control  operations  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  and 
supplements  these  by  purchasing  products  in  the 
open  market  by  means  of  relief  funds  allocated  to 
the  states.    Distribution  of  these  commodities  is 
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made  to  persons  in  need  of  relief  through  state 
and  local  emergency  relief  administrations. 

The  Civil  Works  Administration,  in  operation 
from  March  9,  1933,  to  March  31,  1934,  was  part 
of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 


Periodicals . 
reports. 


Bulletin,  monthly;  frequent  special 


Federal  Employment  Stabilization  Office,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  (1931);  2074 
Navy  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C;  D.  H. 
Sawyer,  Director. 

Activities:  The  Planning  Unit  of  the  Office  co- 
operates with  the  various  construction  agencies 
of  the  federal  government  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  preparation  of  the  six-year 
advance  plan,  with  estimated  cost  of  projects  and 
their  allocation  to  definite  years.  The  plan  is  kept 
up-to-date  by  annually  revising  it  and  extending 
it  for  an  additional  year.  The  Economic  Unit 
observes  the  trend  of  employment,  business 
activity,  volume  of  construction,  and  other  rele- 
vant information  furnished  by  public  and  private 
agencies,  throwing  light  on  affairs  pertinent  to 
planned  construction.  It  does  not  accumulate 
large  amounts  of  statistics  from  original  sources, 
but  rather  relies  on  accurate  material  currently 
prepared  and  made  available  by  authoritative 
agencies  and  compiles  these  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  indicate  such  trends  as  the  volume  of  total 
construction,  the  volume  of  public  works  con- 
struction, the  cost  of  construction,  and  monthly 
progress  of  federal  construction,  as  well  as  other 
data  of  a  similar  nature. 


Federal  Housing  Administration  (1934);  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  James  A.  Moffett,  Adminis- 
trator. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  insure  loans  and  to 
supervise  the  organization  of  national  mortgage 
associations.  These  loans  are  of  two  types, 
character  loans  for  the  use  of  modernization  and 
renovation  of  homes,  and  mortgage  loans  on 
amortized  basis.  The  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration does  not  loan  any  money,  it  merely 
insures  loans  made  by  private  institutions. 

Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.  (1934);  United 
States  Department  of  Justice,  Washington, 
D.  C;    Directors,  Sanford  Bates  and  others. 

Purpose:  To  determine  to  what  extent  industrial 
operations  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  several  penal 
and  correctional  institutions,  and  to  diversify 
prison  industrial  operations  so  that  no  single 
private  industry  shall  be  forced  to  bear  an  un- 
due burden  of  competition  with  the  products  of 
prison  industries. 


Federal  Subsistence  Homesteads  Corporation. 

See   Division  of  Subsistence   Homesteads, 
UnitedStates  Departmentofthe  Interior. 

Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation.  See  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration. 

Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  (1905);  930  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  F.  A.  Silcox,  Forester. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  the  nation's  forests;  to 
secure  the  best  use  of  their  resources— timber, 
water,  forage,  recreational  resources,  and  wild 
life— for  the  permanent  good  of  the  whole  people; 
and  to  administer  the  150  national  forests  for  the 
greatest  permanent  economic  and  social  service 
to  the  nation.  The  Service  also  promotes  the 
protection  and  reforestation  of  private  forest 
lands  in  co-operation  with  state  and  private 
agencies. 

Housing  Division,  Federal  Emergency  Adminis- 
tration of  Public  Works,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  (1933);  Washington, 
D.  C;  Horatio  B.  Hackett,  Director  and  Gen- 
eral Manager. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  The  objectives  of  the 
Division  include  slum-clearance  and  the  con- 
struction of  low  cost,  low  rental,  urban  housing 
for  lower  income  groups  which  now  lack  fit 
accommodations.  The  activities  include  social 
and  economic  surveys,  analyses  of  community 
needs,  organization  of  adequate  planning,  acqui- 
sition of  land  by  exercise  of  eminent  domain, 
relocation  of  displaced  families,  and  manage- 
ment of  housing  developments.  The  Public 
Works  Emergency  Housing  Corporation  is  the 
arm  of  the  Division. 


Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  (1933);  a  con- 
solidation effected  June  10,  1933,  of  Bureau  of 
Immigration  and  Bureau  of  Naturalization; 
14th  St.  and  Constitution  Ave.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  D.  W.  MacCormack,  Commissioner. 

Activities:  The  Service  is  in  charge  of  all  matters 
concerning  immigration,  deportation,  repatria- 
tion, and  naturalization. 

Periodical:  Annual  Report. 

Indian  Office.  See  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
UnitedStates  Departmentofthe  Interior. 

Information  Service,  National  Emergency  Coun- 
cil (1934);  Room  500,  1405  G  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C;    Harriet  M.  Root,  Chief. 
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Activities:  The  Service  assists  the  public  in  ob- 
taining information  concerning  various  depart- 
ments. It  is  kept  currently  informed  on  subjects 
relating  to  executive  orders,  changes  in  depart- 
mental organization,  and  other  developments  of 
public  interest. 

Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice (1917);  Washington,  D.  C;  Herman  H.  B. 
Meyer,  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  furnish  information  to 
members  of  Congress  in  relation  to  legislative 
matters,  mostly  concerning  social,  economic,  fi- 
nancial, and  political  questions.  A  biennial  State 
Law  Index  and  Digest  of  all  general  laws  enacted 
by  states  is  published.  Many  of  the  subjects 
indexed  represent  fields  covered  by  the  work  of 
social  agencies. 

Periodical:  State  Law  Index  and  Digest,  bien- 
nially. 

National  Industrial  Recovery  Board.  See  Na- 
tional Recovery  Administration. 

National  Institute  of  Health.  See  Public  Health 
Service,  United  States  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board  (1934);  name 
changed  in  1934  from  National  Labor  Board; 
Washington,  D.  C;  Francis  Biddle,  Chairman. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  The  Board  is  authorized 
by  executive  order  to  make  findings  on  alleged 
violations  of  Section  7a  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act;  and  to  investigate  practices 
and  circumstances  which  burden  or  obstruct,  or 
which  threaten  to  burden  or  obstruct  the  free 
flow  of  interstate  commerce,  and  to  conduct 
elections,  to  the  end  that  the  guaranties  given 
labor  by  the  specified  section  may  be  carried  out. 
There  are  23  regional  labor  boards. 

National  Mediation  Board  (1934);  formerly  the 
Board  of  Mediation;  1115  New  Justice  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C;  William  M.  Leiserson, 
Chairman. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  avoid  any  interrup- 
tion to  commerce  or  to  the  operation  of  any 
carrier  engaged  therein;  to  forbid  any  limitation 
upon  freedom  of  association  among  employes  or 
any  denial,  as  a  condition  of  employment  or 
otherwise,  of  the  right  of  employes  to  join  a  labor 
organization;  to  provide  for  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  carriers  and  of  employes  in  the 
matter  of  self-organization  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act;  and  to  provide  for  the  prompt 
and  orderly  settlement  of  all  disputes  growing 


out  of  grievances  or  out  of  the  interpretation  or 
application  of  agreements  covering  rates  of  pay, 
rules,  or  working  conditions.  The  Board  co- 
operates in  the  adjustment  of  disputes  with  the 
National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board. 

National  Park  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  (1916);  Washington, 
D.  C;  Arno  B.  Cammerer,  Director. 

Purpose:  To  conserve  the  scenery,  the  natural 
and  historic  objects,  and  the  wild  life  of  the 
national  parks  and  monuments;  and  to  provide 
for  the  enjoyment  of  those  areas  in  such  manner 
and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired 
for  future  generations. 


National  Planning  Board. 

sources  Board. 


See  National  Re- 


National  Recovery  Administration  (1933);  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Board,  Washington,  D.  C;  Leon  C. 
Marshall,  Executive  Secretary. 

Purpose:  The  National  Recovery  Administration 
was  established  to  administer  the  provisions  of 
Title  I  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 
It  seeks  to  increase  employment,  hasten  busi- 
ness recovery,  and  eliminate  unfair  competition 
through  codes  of  fair  competition  which  place  all 
members  of  an  industry  on  an  equal  basis, 
especially  in  so  far  as  basic  hours  and  wages  of 
labor  are  concerned.  The  provisions  of  these 
codes  most  closely  related  to  social  work  are 
those  which  forbid  child  labor,  fix  minimum 
rates  of  wages  and  maximum  hours  of  work, 
control  the  utilization  of  learners,  apprentices, 
and  handicapped  workers,  and  deal  with  hazard- 
ous occupations. 

Periodical:  The  Blue  Eagle,  weekly,  free. 

National  Reemployment  Service.  See  Employ- 
ment Service,  United  States  Department 
of  Labor. 


National  Resources  Board  (1933) ;  name  changed 
in  1934  from  National  Planning  Board;  Inte- 
rior Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  2nd,  Executive  Officer. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  prepare  basic  studies, 
programs,  and  plans  of  procedure  regarding 
physical,  social,  governmental,  and  economic 
aspects  of  public  policies  for  the  conservation, 
development,  and  use  of  land,  water,  mineral, 
and  other  national  resources.  The  Board  is 
assisting  in  the  establishment  of  state  planning 
on  a  continuing  basis  by  furnishing  information 
and  advice  and  supplying  the  services  of  qualified 
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technical  planning  consultants  to  state  planning 
boards.  The  activities  of  these  boards  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  co-ordination  of  the  work  of 
state,  local,  and  federal  agencies;  the  stimulation 
of  local  planning;  and  the  conduct  of  surveys  and 
studies  of  physical,  economic,  and  social  condi- 
tions, rural  rehabilitation  of  destitute  population, 
a  balanced  program  of  public  works,  and  so  forth. 

National  Sheltered  Workshop  Committee  of  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  (1934) ;  Com- 
merce Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Effie  Lee 
Moore,  Executive  Secretary. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  The  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  administer  the  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Order  X-9  of  the  National  Re- 
covery Administration,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  N  RA.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  Order  any 
sheltered  workshop  of  a  charitable  institution  is 
given  a  conditional  exemption  from  the  NRA 
codes  of  fair  competition  provided  a  pledge  is 
signed  that  it  will  not  employ  minors  under  16 
years  of  age,  except  such  as  are  there  for  instruc- 
tional purposes,  and  that  it  will  not  engage  in 
destructive  price  cutting  or  any  other  unfair 
method  of  competition,  or  wilfully  hamper  or 
retard  the  purposes  of  the  N  RA.  The  Committee 
effects  compliance  with  such  pledges. 

Office  of  Education,  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior  (1867);  Washington,  D.  C; 
J.  W.  Studebaker,  Commissioner. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  collect  statistics  and 
facts  to  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  ed- 
ucation in  the  several  states  and  outlying  parts, 
and  to  diffuse  such  information  to  promote  the 
cause  of  education  throughout  the  country.  The 
Office  acts  as  a  national  clearing  house  for  educa- 
tional information.  In  1933  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  was  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Periodical:  School  Life,  10  issues  yearly,  $1.00  a 
year. 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  (1824);  formerly  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior;  Washington,  D.  C;  John 
Collier,  Commissioner. 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Indians 
of  the  United  States.    See  Indians  in  Part  I. 

Public  Health  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  (1798);  Washington, 
D.  C;  H.  S.  Cumming,  M.D.,  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. 

Activities:  Protection  of  the  United  States  from 
the  introduction  of  disease  from  without;  medical 
examination   and   inspection  of  arriving  aliens 


and  prospective  immigrants;  prevention  of  inter- 
state spread  of  disease  and  the  suppression  of 
epidemics;  cooperation  with  state  and  local 
health  authorities  in  public  health  matters;  in- 
vestigation of  diseases  of  man;  supervision  and 
control  of  biologic  and  analogous  products; 
dissemination  of  health  information;  main- 
tenance of  marine  hospitals  and  relief  sta- 
tions for  beneficiaries  prescribed  by  law; 
confinement  and  treatment  of  persons  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  habit-forming  narcotic  drugs 
who  have  committed  offenses  against  the  United 
States,  and  of  addicts  who  voluntarily  submit 
themselves  for  treatment;  study  of  mental  dis- 
eases and  drug  addiction  and  investigation  of 
legitimate  needs  for  narcotic  drugs;  and  medical 
and  psychiatric  services  in  federal  penal  and  cor- 
rectional institutions.  The  National  Institute  of 
Health  functions  under  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Periodicals:  Public  Health  Reports,  weekly, 
$2.00  a  year;  Venereal  Disease  Information, 
monthly,  50  cents  a  year. 

Public  Works  Administration.  See  Federal 
Emergency  Administration  of  Public 
Works,  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Public  Works  Emergency  Housing  Corporation. 
See  Housing  Division,  Federal  Emergency 
Administration  of  Public  Works,  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  (1932); 
Washington,  D.  C;  Jesse  H.  Jones,  Chairman. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  provide  emergency 
financing  facilities  for  financial  institutions;  to 
aid  in  financing  agriculture,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry; and  to  make  loans  and  the  allocation  of 
its  funds  as  prescribed  by  law.  The  functions 
most  closely  related  to  social  work  were  those 
exercised  under  the  act  of  July  21,  1932,  under 
which  the  Corporation  was  authorized  to  make 
available  $300,000,000  to  the  several  states  and 
territories  to  be  used  in  furnishing  relief  and 
work.  Those  powers  were  terminated  June  1, 
1933,  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act  of 
1933,  which  act  and  the  act  of  June  19,  1934, 
authorized  the  Corporation  to  make  specified 
sums  available,  upon  certification  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  relief  to  needy  and  distressed 
people. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (1933);  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  Chairman  of 
the  Board. 

Purpose:  To  maintain  and  operate  the  prop- 
erties now  owned  by  the  United  States  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  in  the  interest  of 
the  national  defense,  for  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial development;  to  improve  navigation  in  the 
Tennessee  River;  and  to  control  the  destructive 
flood  waters  in  the  Tennessee  River  and  Missis- 
sippi River  Basins.  "The  corporation  should  be 
charged  with  the  broadest  duty  of  planning  for 
the  proper  use,  conservation,  and  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Tennessee  River 
drainage  basin,  and  its  adjoining  territory  for 
the  general  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
nation."  (The  President's  message  to  Congress, 
April  10,  1933.) 

Veterans'  Administration    (1930);   Washington, 
D.  C;  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines,  Administrator. 

Purpose:  To  administer  all  benefits  authorized 
by  federal  law  for  veterans  or  the  dependents  of 


deceased  veterans  who  served  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States. 


Women's  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  (1918);  Washington,  D.  C;  Mary 
Anderson,  Director. 

Purpose:  To  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  make 
investigations,  analyze  data,  publish  reports,  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  wage-earning 
women — standards  for  their  employment,  hours, 
wages,  working  conditions,  health  and  safety, 
economic  problems,  employment  fluctuation,  oc- 
cupational progress,  technological  changes,  labor 
legislation,  and  women  and  the  National  Re- 
covery Administration. 


Periodical:  Monthly  News  Letter. 
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Note:  The  inclusion  of  an  agency  in  this  list  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  its  announced  purpose 
and  activities  place  it  within  the  scope  of  the  volume.  Inclusion  does  not  indicate  endorsement  of 
an  agency's  work  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the  Editor  of  the  Social  Work  Year  Book,  or  the 
Advisory  Committee. 

If  readers  desire  to  refer  to  the  listing  of  an  agency  and  do  not  know  its  exact  name,  use  may  be 
made  of  the  Index,  page  671  ff.  Agencies  are  there  grouped  under  the  subjects  with  which  they  are 
chiefly  concerned,   as  well  as  under  their  own  names,  alphabetically. 

Since  many  incorporated  organizations  do  not  use  the  abbreviation  "Inc."  after  their  names,  that 
abbreviation  has  been  omitted  in  all  cases  except  where  its  use  seems  essential  to  identify  an  agency. 


Academy  of  Political  Science  (1880);  Fayer- 
weather  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York; 
Ethel  Warner,  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  4,850. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  cultivate  the  political 
sciences  and  their  application  to  the  solution  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  problems.  The 
educational  work  of  the  Academy  is  carried  on 
through  meetings  and  publications. 

Periodicals:  Political  Science  Quarterly,  $1.00  a 
copy;  Proceedings,  semi-annually,  $2.50  a  copy; 
$5.00  a  year  for  both. 

Advisory  Committee  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

(1933);  7028  Commerce   Bldg.,   Washington, 
D.  C;  Ewan  Clague,  Ph.D.,  Secretary. 

Purpose:  To  advise  regarding  the  statistical  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  Com- 
mittee is  affiliated  with  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Statistics  and  Information  Services  and 
succeeds  the  former  Committee  on  Governmental 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation. 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ence (1889);  3457  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia; 
Ernest  Minor  Patterson,  Ph.D.,  President. 

Membership:  Individuals,  libraries,  business  com- 
panies, etc.,  approximately  8,000. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  provide  a  national 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  political  and  social 
questions.  The  principal  means  to  that  end  are 
publications  and  meetings. 

Periodical:  The  Annals,  bimonthly,  $5.00  a  year 
in  paper,  $7.50  in  cloth. 

American  Association  for  Adult  Education  (1926) ; 
Room  2812,  60  East  42d  St.,  New  York; 
Morse  A.  Cartwright,  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  900;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 225. 


Purpose:  To  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion in  the  field  of  adult  education;  to  assist  enter- 
prises already  in  operation;  to  help  organizations 
and  groups  to  initiate  adult  education  activities; 
and  to  aid  and  advise  individuals  who,  although 
occupied  with  some  primary  vocation  or  interest, 
desire  to  continue  learning  by  themselves. 

Periodical:  Journal  of  Adult  Education  (Amer- 
ican), quarterly,  $3.00  a  year,  free  to  members. 

American    Association    for    Labor    Legislation 

(1906);  131  East  23d  St.,  New  York;  John  B. 
Andrews,  Ph.D.,  Secretary. 

Membership:   Individuals,  3,264. 

Activities:  The  Association  scientifically  investi- 
gates industrial  conditions,  drafts  bills,  and  ac- 
tively champions  legislation,  particularly  to  pro- 
vide for  the  following:  adequate  compensation  for 
industrial  accidents  and  occupational  diseases, 
prevention  of  unemployment  and  mitigation  of 
its  effects,  old-age  pensions,  health  insurance, 
rock  dusting  to  prevent  coal-mine  catastrophes, 
rehabilitation  of  industrial  cripples,  regulation  of 
fee-charging  employment  agencies,  and  one  day 
of  rest  in  seven.  The  Association  investigates  the 
administration  of  labor  laws  periodically.  A 
specialized  reference  library  is  maintained  and  an 
information  service  provided  for  members.  Re- 
ports on  current  labor  problems  are  made  through 
its  periodical  and  through  special  leaflets,  issued 
frequently.  Annual  and  mid-year  conferences 
provide  opportunity  for  public  discussion. 

Periodical:  American  Labor  Legislation  Review, 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 

American  Association  for  Old  Age  Security.   See 

American  Association  for  Social  Security. 

American  Association  for  Organizing  Family 
Social  Work.  See  Family  Welfare  Associa- 
tion of  America. 
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American  Association  for  Social  Security  (1927); 
name  changed  in  1934  from  American  Associa- 
tion for  Old  Age  Security;  Room  1335,  22  East 
17th  St.,  New  York;  A.  Epstein,  Executive 
Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  6,000; 
constituent  organizations,  35. 

Purpose:  To  promote  social  security  and  social 
insurance  in  the  United  States. 

Periodicals:  Social  Security,  monthly,  $2.00  a 
year;  Annual  Proceedings  of  National  Confer- 
ence, $1.75  a  copy. 

American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the 
Feeble-Minded.  See  American  Association 
on  Mental  Deficiency. 

American  Association  of  Hospital  Social  Work- 
ers. See  American  Association  of  Medical 
Social  Workers. 


projects.  Particular  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
education  for  practice  in  this  field.  Functional 
committees  conduct  the  general  business  of  the 
districts  and  Association. 

Periodical:  The  Bulletin,  8  issues  yearly,  free  to 
members. 


American  Association  of  Psychiatric  Social  Work- 
ers (1926);  Mrs.  Cornelia  H.  Allen,  President; 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Research,  907  South 
Lincoln  St.,  Chicago. 

Membership:  Individuals,  475. 

Purpose:  To  promote  association  among  psy- 
chiatric social  workers;  to  promote  adequate 
professional  preparation  and  training;  to  formu- 
late, maintain,  and  improve  standards;  and  to 
encourage  research  and  study  in  the  field  of 
psychiatric  social  work. 

Periodical:  News-Letter,  quarterly,  $1.00  a  year. 


American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 

(1853);  Bellefield  Ave.  and  Bayard  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh; B.  S.  Joice,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Membership:  Five  delegates  from  each  residential 
school  for  the  blind;  3  from  each  public  school 
system  having  an  enrollment  of  25  or  more  blind 
pupils;  1  from  each  library  for  the  blind;  and 
associate,  honorary,  or  corresponding  members  as 
elected. 

Purpose:  To  provide  a  means  for  consultation 
concerning  problems  relating  to  the  education  of 
the  blind  and  to  foster  and  promote  movements 
having  as  their  aim  the  improvement  of  such 
education. 

American  Association  of  Medical  Social  Workers 

(1918);  name  changed  in  1934  from  American 
Association  of  Hospital  Social  Workers;  18 
East  Division  St.,  Chicago;  Lena  R.  Waters, 
President. 

Membership:  Active  members,  1,197;  associate, 
197;  corporate,  64;  junior,  126;  and  district 
organizations,  12. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  serve  as  an  organ  of 
intercommunication  between  medical  social  work- 
ers; to  maintain  and  improve  standards  of  social 
work  in  hospitals,  dispensaries,  special  clinics, 
or  other  distinctly  medical  or  psychiatric  institu- 
tions; and  to  stimulate  its  intensive  and  extensive 
development.  The  central  office  provides  for  field 
visits,  correspondence,  representation  through 
scientific  exhibits  at  official  meetings  of  the 
medical,  hospital,  health,  and  social  work  organi- 
zations. Study  committees  through  similar  local 
committees  are  examining  and  reporting  special 


American  Association  of  Public  Welfare  Officials. 

See  American  Public  Welfare  Association. 


American  Association  of  School  Physicians  (1927) ; 
W.  A.  Howe,  M.D.,  Secretary-Treasurer;  883 
Broadway,  Albany. 


Membership: 
1,300. 


School   physicians,   approximately 


Purpose:  To  stimulate  greater  interest  among 
physicians  in  school  medical  inspection,  to  study 
and  advise  regarding  health  problems  among 
school  children,  to  cultivate  a  closer  co-operative 
relationship  among  all  agencies  interested  in 
school  health  work,  and  to  improve  that  service. 

Periodical:  School  Physicians'  Bulletin,  monthly, 
except  July  and  August,  $1.50  a  year,  free  to 
members. 

American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work 
(1919);  name  changed  in  1933  from  American 
Association  of  Schools  of  Professional  Social 
Work;  Mrs.  Mildred  Dennett  Mudgett, 
Ph.D.,  Secretary-Treasurer,  1417  East  River 
Rd.,  Minneapolis. 

Membership:  Schools  of  social  work,  whether 
organized  separately  from,  affiliated  with,  or 
constituting  part  of  a  larger  educational  institu- 
tion, 29.  For  a  list  of  these  schools  or  depart- 
ments see  Education  for  Social  Work  in 
Part  I. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  develop  standards  of 
training  for  professional  social  work  through 
conference  and  research. 
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American  Association  of  Social  Workers  (1921); 
130  East  22d  St.,  New  York;  Walter  M.  West, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  8,600; 
urban,  state,  or  regional  chapters,  68. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  provide  a  national 
working  channel  and  local  machinery  for  co- 
operative effort  by  professional  social  workers; 
through  its  membership  requirements  to  encour- 
age proper  and  adequate  preparation  and  train- 
ing; through  its  Division  on  Personnel  Standards 
to  promote  a  high  quality  of  professional  service 
and  a  wide  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
qualified  personnel;  through  its  Division  on  Em- 
ployment Practices  to  formulate  and  seek  to 
establish  satisfactory  conditions  of  employment 
which  will  attract  competent  personnel  and  en- 
able them  to  work  effectively;  through  its  Divi- 
sion on  Government  and  Social  Work  to  initiate 
and  participate  in  social  planning  for  modernized 
welfare  services  and  improved  living  standards; 
and  through  its  general  activities  to  disseminate 
information  concerning  social  work  as  a  profes- 
sion, to  encourage  and  conduct  appropriate  in- 
vestigation not  included  in  the  activities  of  its 
divisions,  and  to  publish  material  of  special  value 
on  the  practice  and  philosophy  of  social  work. 
See  Social  Work  as  a  Profession  in  Part  I. 

Periodical:  The  Compass,  monthly  except  Au-      American    Association    on    Mental    Deficiency 


Membership:  Individuals,  175. 

Purpose:  To  unite  the  visiting  teachers  of  the 
United  States  in  matters  of  common  professional 
interest,  to  perfect  standards  of  case  work  among 
school  children  along  the  lines  of  personality  and 
behavior,  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  visiting 
teacher  to  educators  and  social  workers,  and  to 
educate  communities  to  the  mental  hygiene 
significance  of  early  constructive  work  with  indi- 
vidual children. 

Periodical:  Visiting  Teacher  Bulletin,  4  issues 
yearly,  free  to  members. 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

(1905);    Stetson    K.    Ryan,    Secretary;    State 
Office  Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Membership:  Individuals,  244. 

Purpose:  To  consider  and  promote  the  education, 
employment,  advancement,  and  general  welfare 
of  the  blind  of  North  America  and  the  American 
dependencies  through  such  measures  and  agen- 
cies as  may  be  deemed  best  adapted  to  their 
needs. 

Periodical:  Proceedings,  biennially,  $3.00  a  copy. 


gust,  $1.00  a  year,  free  to  members. 

American    Association    of    University    Women 

(1882);  1634  I  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Kathryn  McHale,  Ph.D.,  General  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  40,714;  divisions  and 
branches,  9  sectional,  40  state,  and  654  local. 

Activities:  These  include  practical  educational 
work  by  a  selected  membership  in  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  high  standards  in  adult 
education:  education  for  national  and  interna- 
tional-interracial understanding,  child  develop- 
ment and  parent  education,  health  and  hygiene, 
and  the  arts.  As  a  result  of  adult  education  study 
communal  activities  (including  legislation)  are 
carried  on  in  towns,  cities,  and  states.  A  fellow- 
ship program  is  maintained,  work  is  undertaken 
to  determine  a  desirable  economic  and  legal 
status  of  women,  international  relations  are  pro- 
moted through  affiliation  with  the  International 
Federation  of  University  Women,  and  research 
is  carried  on  within  the  fields  of  the  Association's 
interests. 

Periodical:  Journal  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  quarterly,  $1.00  a  year. 

American  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers  (1919)  ; 
Shirley  Leonard,  President;  13  South  Fitzhugh 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


(1876);  name  changed  in  1933  from  American 
Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble- 
Minded;  Groves  B.  Smith,  M.D.,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  Godfrey,  111. 

Membership:  Individuals,  400. 

Purpose:  To  study  the  causes  and  prevention 
of  mental  deficiency  and  subjects  pertaining  to 
the  instruction  and  welfare  of  the  mentally  defi- 
cient. The  following  are  among  the  specific  aims: 
a  complete  census  and  registration  of  all  mentally 
deficient  children  of  school  age,  extra-institu- 
tional supervision  of  all  defectives  in  the  com- 
munity, parole  for  all  suitable  institutionally 
trained  mentally  defective  persons,  and  special 
provision  for  defective  delinquents. 

Periodical:  Proceedings,  annually,  $3.00  a  copy. 


American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching 
of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  (1890);  1537  35th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Josephine  B.  Tim- 
berlake,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  1,800. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  assist  schools  for  the 
deaf  in  their  efforts  to  teach  speech  and  lip- 
reading,  to  provide  information  for  parents  of 
deaf  children,  and  to  maintain  a  reference  library 
on  deafness  and  those  handicapped  by  deafness  of 
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any  degree.  The  Association  controls  the  Volta 
Bureau,  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge relating  to  the  deaf. 

Periodicals:  Volta  Review,  monthly,  $3.00  a  year; 
Biennial  Proceedings,  $1.00;  free  to  members. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Division 
of  Social  Education.  See  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  American,  Division  of  Social  Edu- 
cation. 

American  Bar  Association  (1878);  1140  North 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  Olive  G.  Ricker, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  30,000. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  advance  the  science  of 
jurisprudence,  promote  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  uniformity  of  legislation  and  of  judicial 
decision  throughout  the  nation,  uphold  the  honor 
of  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  encourage  cordial 
intercourse  among  the  members  of  the  American 
Bar.  Activities  related  to  the  field  of  social  work 
include  those  represented  by  the  following  sec- 
tions or  committees:  American  Citizenship,  Crim- 
inal Law  and  Criminology,  Legal  Aid  Work,  and 
Psychiatric  Jurisprudence. 

Periodical:  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
monthly,  $3.00  a  year. 

American  Birth  Control  League  (1921);  515 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York;  Marguerite  Benson, 
Executive  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  1,800; 
constituent  organizations,  26. 

Purpose:  To  acquaint  physicians  with  the  best 
contraceptive  technique,  to  promote  the  organi- 
zation of  birth  control  clinical  service,  and  to 
spread  the  ideal  of  eugenic  birth  selection  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Periodical:  Birth  Control  Review,  monthly,  free 
to  members. 

American  Child  Health  Association  (1923);  50 
West  50th  St.,  New  York;  Samuel  J.  Crum- 
bine,  M.D.,  General  Executive. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  1,400; 
affiliated  national,  state,  and  local  societies,  282. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  develop  means  for  pro- 
tecting and  advancing  the  health  of  children  from 
birth  to  maturity  (a)  by  conducting  field  research 
and  surveys,  lending  personnel  for  studies  and 
demonstrations,  organizing  conferences,  devising 
standards  and  programs  of  work,  and  carrying  on 
a  continuous  educational  campaign  for  the  lay 
and  professional  public  through  technical  and 
popular  literature  and  other  channels  of  publicity; 


and  (b)  by  working  with  and  through  health,  edu- 
cational, and  welfare  organizations,  both  public 
and  private,  institutions  for  professional  training, 
civic  and  social  groups,  and  professional  associa- 
tions. 

Periodicals:  Child  Health  Bulletin,  bimonthly, 
free  to  members;  Spyglass,  quarterly,  75  cents  a 
year. 

American  City  Planning  Institute  (1917);  130 
East  22d  St.,  New  York;  Flavel  Shurtleff, 
Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  125. 

Purpose:  To  study  and  advance  the  science  and 
art  of  city  and  regional  planning,  to  facilitate  the 
exchange  of  experience  among  members,  to  en- 
courage original  research,  and  to  make  more  gen- 
eral the  application  of  planning  principles  in  city 
and  regional  development. 

Periodical:  City  Planning,  quarterly,  $3.00  a 
year. 

American  Civic  Association  (1904);  901  Union 
Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Harlean 
James,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Councilors,  subscribers,  and  organ- 
izations. 

Activities:  The  Association  promotes  physical  con- 
servation, improvement,  and  land  planning,  in 
order  to  make  the  country  a  better  one  in  which 
to  live,  work,  and  play;  conducts  a  civic  informa- 
tion bureau;  and  maintains  a  watch  service  on 
national  legislation  for  the  protection  of  national 
parks  and  other  scenic  assets,  and  for  the  planned 
development  of  the  City  of  Washington. 

Periodicals:  American  Civic  Annual;  Civic  Com- 
ment, bimonthly;  free  to  members. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  (1917);  100  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York;  Roger  N.  Baldwin,  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  3,500; 
constituent  local  or  state  organizations,  13. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  protect  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  and  assemblage  by  combating 
repressive  legislation  and  the  acts  of  officials  in 
violation  of  civil  liberties;  to  aid  in  defense  of 
cases  in  courts;  and  to  carry  test  cases  to  the 
higher  courts.  Activities  sponsored  by  the  Union: 
National  Council  on  Freedom  from  Censorship, 
National  Committee  on  Labor  Injunctions,  Na- 
tional Mooney-Billings  Committee,  Committee 
on  Indian  Civil  Rights,  and  Committee  on 
Academic  Freedom. 

Periodicals:  Mimeographed  weekly  bulletins, 
$1.50  a  year;  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Reviews, 
$1.00  a  year  for  both. 
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American  Committee  on  Maternal  Welfare  (1919) ; 
name  changed  in  1934  from  Joint  Committee 
on  Maternal  Welfare;  5848  Drexel  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago; Fred  L.  Adair,  M.D.,  Chairman. 

Membership:  Individuals,  12  representing  the 
American  Association  of  Obstetricians,  Gyne- 
cologists, and  Abdominal  Surgeons;  American 
Child  Health  Association;  American  Gynecolog- 
ical Society;  and  Section  on  Obstetrics,  Gyne- 
cology, and  Abdominal  Surgery  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

Purpose:  To  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  medical 
profession  in  co-operating  with  public  and  private 
agencies  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of 
mothers  and  their  offspring  before  and  during 
pregnancy  and  labor  and  after  confinement;  to 
teach  the  principles  and  practices  of  general  and 
personal  hygiene  and  health  to  parents;  to  im- 
prove the  standards  and  methods  of  training 
physicians,  nurses,  and  others  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  maternity;  and  to  promote  the  study  of 
problems  involved  in  achieving  the  foregoing 
objects. 

American  Conference  on  Hospital  Service  (1920)  ; 
18  East  Division  St.,  Chicago;  Harry  Mock, 
M.D.,  Chairman,  Executive  Committee. 

Membership:  National  medical,  hospital,  and 
allied  associations,  17. 

Purpose:  To  co-ordinate  the  common  interests  of 
constituent  members  and  to  promote  the  better- 
ment of  hospital  service  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

American  Country  Life  Association  (1919);  105 
East  22d  St.,  New  York;  Benson  Y.  Landis, 
Ph.D.,  Executive  Secretary. 

Purpose:  To  promote  discussion  of  the  problems 
and  objectives  in  country  life  and  to  facilitate  the 
means  of  their  solution  and  attainment,  to 
further  the  efforts  and  increase  the  efficiency  of 
persons  and  agencies  engaged  in  this  field,  to  dis- 
seminate information  calculated  to  promote  a 
better  understanding  of  country  life,  and  to  aid 
in  rural  improvement. 

Periodical:  Rural  America,  monthly,  except  July 
and  August,  $2.00  a  year. 

American  Dental  Association  (1860);  212  East 
Superior  St.,  Chicago;  Harry  B.  Pinney, 
D.D.S.,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  35,000; 
constituent  organizations,  57. 

Purpose:  To  cultivate  and  promote  the  art  and 
science  of  dentistry;  to  elevate  and  sustain  the 


professional  character  and  education  of  dentists; 
and  to  enlighten  and  direct  public  opinion  in 
relation  to  oral  hygiene,  dental  prophylaxis,  and 
advanced  scientific  dental  service. 

Periodical:  Journal  of  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, monthly,  $3.50  a  year. 


American  Economic  Association  (1885);  F.  S. 
Deibler,  Ph.D.,  Secretary-Treasurer;  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  III. 

Membership:  Individuals,  2,428;  libraries  sub- 
scribing to  the  Review,  1,067. 

Purpose:  To  encourage  economic  research,  espe- 
cially the  historical  study  of  the  actual  conditions 
of  industrial  life;  to  issue  publications  on  eco- 
nomic subjects;  and  to  encourage  perfect  freedom 
of  economic  discussion.  The  Association  as  such 
takes  no  partisan  attitude,  nor  does  it  commit  its 
members  to  any  position  on  practical  economic 
questions. 

Periodical:  American  Economic  Review,  quar- 
terly, $5.00  a  year. 


American  Eugenics  Society  (1921);  Room  317, 
185  Church  St.,  New  Haven;  George  Reid 
Andrews,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  1,049;  non-member 
subscribers,  121;  state  committees,  30;  branch 
society,  1. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  forward  the  practical 
application  of  eugenic  principles  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  American  population  through  the 
promotion  of  research,  conservative  legislation, 
and  eugenic  administration. 


American  Federation  of  Labor  (1881);  American 
Federation  of  Labor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C; 
William  Green,  President. 

Membership:  Affiliated  national  and  international 
unions,  109  (comprised  of  32,684  local  unions); 
departments,  4;  directly  affiliated  local  unions, 
1,788;  state  branches,  49;  city  central  bodies, 
686. 

Purpose:  To  provide  a  coordinating  agency 
through  which  trade  unions  may  determine  labor 
policies  and  practices,  promote  the  general  inter- 
ests of  all  workers,  and  secure  mutual  support  for 
their  special  problems.  See  Organized  Labor 
in  Part  I. 

Periodicals:  American  Federationist,  monthly, 
$2.00  a  year;  Weekly  News  Letter,  furnished  to 
labor  papers;  Monthly  Survey  of  Business. 
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American  Federation  of  Organizations  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing  (1919);  1537  35th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C;  Betty  C.  Wright,  Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  3,500; 
constituent  organizations,  86. 

Activities:  The  Federation  promotes  organization 
of  local  leagues  for  the  hard  of  hearing;  gives 
information  about  lip  reading,  hearing  devices, 
hearing  tests,  and  work  for  hard  of  hearing 
children;  maintains  departments  of  vocational 
advice  and  field  service;  and  conducts  the  Every- 
where League,  a  correspondence  club  for  the 
isolated  hard  of  hearing. 

Periodical:  Federation  News,  monthly,  $1.00  a 
year. 

American  Folk  Dance  Society  (1916)  (United 
States  Section  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion on  Folk  Arts);  673  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York; 
Ruth  Burchenal,  Secretary. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  maintain  a  national 
center  for  the  folk  arts;  to  collect  and  preserve 
folk  dances,  music,  and  the  other  folk  arts  in  the 
United  States;  and  to  teach  and  encourage  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  such  of  these  arts  as  are 
especially  adapted  for  general  use  by  both  adults 
and  children.  The  activities  include  research  and 
publication,  assembling  of  authentic  reference 
material,  lectures,  demonstrations,  festivals,  in- 
stitutes for  leaders,  loan  exhibitions,  and  informa- 
tion service. 

American  Foundation  for  Mental  Hygiene  (1928)  ; 
50  West  50th  St.,  New  York;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  Secretary. 

Activities:  The  Foundation  seeks  gifts  and  be- 
quests in  order  to  give  financial  aid,  in  so  far  as 
its  resources  permit,  to  research  and  other  work 
which  will  help  conserve  mental  health,  reduce 
and  prevent  nervous  and  mental  disorders  and 
mental  defect,  and  improve  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  persons  suffering  from  such  disorders. 


of  activities,  and  education  of  the  public;  special 
services  to  blind  individuals;  and  a  reference 
lending  library  on  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Periodicals:  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  5  issues 
yearly,  inkprint  edition  $2.00  a  year,  braille 
edition  40  cents  a  year;  Teachers  Forum  (for 
instructors  of  blind  children),  in  inkprint  and 
braille,  5  issues  yearly,  $1.00  a  year. 

American    Friends    Service    Committee.      See 

Friends  Service  Committee,  American. 

American  Genetic  Association  (1903);  510  Victor 
BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C,  David  Fairchild, 
D.Sc,  President. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  3,000. 

Purpose:  To  encourage  the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  regarding  heredity  and  the  applica- 
tion of  this  knowledge  in  agriculture  and  in  the 
improvement  of  human  racial  stock. 

Periodical:  Journal  of  Heredity,  monthly,  $3.50 
a  year. 

American  Heart  Association  (1924);  50  West 
50th  St.,  New  York;  Gertrude  P.  Wood,  Office 
Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  1,300; 
constituent  organizations,  44. 

Purpose:  To  gather  facts  relating  to  heart  disease 
and  disseminate  information  as  to  its  prevention 
and  care;  to  develop  and  apply  measures  which 
will  prevent  heart  disease;  to  encourage  and  assist 
in  the  development  of  new  centers  for  cardiac 
work;  to  coordinate  the  work  of  centers  for  the 
prevention  and  care  of  heart  disease;  and  to 
arouse  the  public,  through  publicity,  to  its  re- 
sponsibility and  opportunity  to  combat  heart 
disease. 

Periodicals:  American  Heart  Journal,  bimonthly, 
$7.50  a  year;  Bulletin,  quarterly;  Modern  Con- 
cepts of  Cardiovascular  Disease,  monthly;  both 
free  to  members. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (1921);  125 
East  46th  St.,  New  York;  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
Executive  Director. 

Activities:  The  Foundation  is  a  nation-wide  or- 
ganization for  the  promotion  of  those  interests  of 
the  blind  which  cannot  be  advantageously  han- 
dled by  local  agencies.  Its  activities  include: 
research  in  education,  statistics,  legislation,  voca- 
tional opportunities,  mechanical  appliances,  and 
publishing  methods  for  the  blind;  consultation 
service;  assistance  to  state  and  community  agen- 
cies in  the  promotion  of  legislation,  organization 


American  Home  Economics  Association  (1908); 
620  Mills  BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Alice  L. 
Edwards,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Received  through  53  affiliated  asso- 
ciations—individuals, 7,924;  student  home  eco- 
nomics clubs,  1,024. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  bring  together  those 
concerned  in  developing  the  art  of  right  living,  by 
the  application  of  systematized  knowledge  to  the 
problems  of  the  home  and  the  community;  to 
develop  home  economics  by  means  of  curriculum 
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building  in  schools  and  colleges,  adequate  train- 
ing for  professional  service,  and  adequate,  finan- 
cially well-supported,  and  scientifically  organized 
home  economics  research;  to  continue  active 
work  in  child  development  and  parental  educa- 
tion; to  cooperate  with  organizations  with  related 
interests;  to  give  increased  cooperation  in  move- 
ments intended  to  further  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers, especially  through  quality  and  perform- 
ance labeling  of  consumers  goods  and  through 
consumer  education;  and  to  develop  closer  rela- 
tions with  home  economists  and  home  economics 
institutions  in  other  countries. 

Periodicals:  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  10  is- 
sues yearly,  $2.50  a  year;  Association  Bulletin, 
quarterly,  free  to  members. 

American  Hospital  Association  (1899);  18  East 
Division  St.,  Chicago;  Bert  W.  Caldwell,  M.D., 
Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  3,550;  constituent  or- 
ganizations, 15. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  so  far  as  it  may  be  done,  by  the 
institution,  care,  and  management  of  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  with  efficiency  and  economy;  to 
aid  in  procuring  the  cooperation  of  all  organiza- 
tions with  similar  aims  and  objects;  and,  in 
general,  to  do  all  things  which  may  best  promote 
hospital  efficiency.  Sections,  standing  commit- 
tees, and  special  committees  of  the  Association 
most  closely  related  to  social  work  include  those 
dealing  with  the  following  subjects:  out-patient 
departments,  hospital  social  service,  tuberculosis, 
public  health  relations,  workmen's  compensation, 
and  costs  of  medical  care.  Since  1929  the  Asso- 
ciation has  operated  the  Hospital  Library  Service 
Bureau,  a  clearing  house  for  the  dissemination  of 
information  relating  to  problems  in  the  hospital 
field. 

Periodicals:  Bulletin,  monthly,  $2.00  a  year,  free 
to  members;  Transactions,  annually. 

American  Humane  Association  (1877);  80  How- 
ard St.,  Albany;  N.  J.  Walker,  General  Man- 
ager. 

Membership:  Individuals,  5,274;  constituent  or- 
ganizations, 150. 

Purpose:  To  promote  work  for  the  protection  of 
children  and  animals  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Periodical:  National  Humane  Review,  monthly, 
$1.00  a  year. 

American  Indian  Defense  Association  (1923); 
219  First  St.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Allan 
G.  Harper,  Executive  Secretary. 


Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  2,000; 
constituent  organizations,  4. 

Purpose:  To  secure  justice  and  opportunity  for 
American  Indians,  to  assist  in  their  self-help,  to 
conserve  their  arts  and  cultures,  to  secure  equi- 
table laws  affecting  Indians,  to  render  legal 
assistance  to  Indian  tribes,  to  obtain  the  modern- 
ization and  humanization  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's Indian  affairs  system,  and  to  enlist  local 
political  units  in  behalf  of  Indian  welfare. 

Periodical:  American  Indian  Life,  4  issues  yearly, 
$2.00  a  year. 

American  Institute  for  the  Deaf -Blind  (1933); 
2332  Bryant  Ave.,  Evanston,  III.;  Robert  H. 
Gault,  Ph.D.,  Director  General. 

Purpose:  To  provide  training  and  education  for 
a  small  number  of  deaf-blind  children;  to  conduct 
psycho-educational  research  with  reference  to  the 
specified  group,  and  with  further  reference  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  of  the  blind;  and  to 
conduct  research  relating  to  the  protection  of 
vision  and  hearing  in  the  schools  generally. 

American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Crimi- 
nology (1909) ;  357  East  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago; 
Andrew  A.  Bruce,  President. 

Membership:  Individuals,  250. 

Purpose:  To  further  the  scientific  study  of  crime, 
criminal  law,  and  procedure;  to  formulate  and 
promote  measures  for  solving  the  problems  con- 
nected therewith;  and  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
individuals  and  of  organizations  interested  in  the 
administration  of  certain,  speedy  justice. 

Periodical:  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Crimi- 
nology, bimonthly,  $3.50  a  year. 


American  League  to  Abolish  Capital  Punishment 

(1925);  145  East  57th  St.,  New  York;  Ruth 
von  Roeschlaub,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  3,000. 

Purpose:  To  abolish  capital  punishment  in  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


American  Legislators' Association  (1925);  Drexel 
Ave.  and  58th  St.,  Chicago;  Henry  W.  Toll, 
Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  assist  in  improving 
the  organization,  procedure,  personnel,  and  per- 
spective of  the  state  legislatures,  and  in  bettering 
their  facilities  for  securing  expert  counsel  and 
for  planning  between  sessions.  The  Association 
maintains  the   Interstate   Reference    Bureau,   a 
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clearing  house  for  the  legislative  reference  bureaus 
and  interim  committees  of  the  various  states, 
which  undertakes  to  put  legislators  in  touch  with 
the  best  sources  of  information  on  any  legislative 
problem.  For  names  of  legislative  reference  bu- 
reaus see  list  of  State  Agencies— Public,  p.  631  ff. 

Periodicals:  State  Government,  monthly,  $2.50  a 
year.  Weekly  bulletins  on  recent  publications 
and  on  legislative  problems. 

American  Library  Association  (1876);  520  North 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago;  Carl  H.  Milam,  Sec- 
retary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  11,928;  constituent  or- 
ganizations, 44. 

Purpose:  To  assist  in  making  books  a  vital,  work- 
ing, educational  force  in  American  life;  to  make 
libraries  easily  accessible  to  all  the  people;  to 
raise  professional  standards;  and  to  publish  books, 
periodicals,  and  pamphlets  which  will  aid  trustees 
and  librarians  in  rendering  library  service. 

Periodicals:  Bulletin,  monthly,  free  to  members; 
Booklist,  monthly,  $2.50  a  year;  Subscription 
Books  Bulletin,  quarterly,  $1.00  a  year. 

American  Medical  Association  (1847) ;  535  North 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  Olin  West,  M.D.,  Sec- 
retary and  General  Manager. 

Membership:  Individuals,  97,311;  constituent  or- 
ganizations, 54. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  science 
and  art  of  medicine  and  to  aid  in  the  betterment 
of  public  health.  Activities  related  to  social  work 
include  those  represented  by  the  Association's 
Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals, 
Bureau  of  Legal  Medicine  and  Legislation,  Bu- 
reau of  Health  and  Public  Instruction,  Bureau  of 
Medical  Economics,  and  Section  on  Preventive 
and  Industrial  Medicine  and  Public  Health. 

Periodicals:  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  weekly,  $7.00  a  year;  Hygeia  (a  lay 
journal),  monthly,  $3.00  a  year. 

American  Municipal  Association  (1924) ;  850  2ast 
58th  St.,  Chicago;  Paul  V.  Betters,  Executive 
Director. 

Membership:  25  state  leagues  of  municipalities, 
representing  over  5,000  American  cities. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  represent  and  serve 
state  leagues  of  municipalities,  to  conduct  annual 
and  other  meetings  of  such  leagues,  to  carry  on 
research  on  municipal  problems,  and  generally 
to  advance  the  progress  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  Association  maintains  a  national 
information  service  on  municipal  affairs,  and 
cooperates  with  the  federal  government  in  unem- 


ployment relief,  long-time  planning  of  public 
works,  and  so  forth. 

Periodical:  United  States  Municipal  News,  quar- 
terly, $6.00  a  year. 

American  National  Red  Cross  (1881);  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  James  L.  Fieser,  Vice  Chairman. 

Membership:  Individuals,  3,802,384  adults  and 
6,968,405  juniors;  chapters,  3,709. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  furnish  volunteer  aid 
to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  armies  in  time  of 
war;  to  act  in  matters  of  voluntary  relief  and  in 
accord  with  the  military  and  naval  authorities 
as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  their 
Army  and  Navy;  to  act  in  such  matters  between 
similar  national  societies  of  other  governments 
and  the  government  and  the  people  and  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
to  continue  and  carry  on  a  system  of  national 
and  international  relief  in  time  of  peace;  to 
mitigate  the  sufferings  caused  by  pestilence, 
famine,  fire,  floods,  and  other  national  calamities, 
and  to  devise  and  carry  on  measures  for  prevent- 
ing their  recurrence.  The  services  of  the  Red 
Cross  are:  Civilian  Home  Service,  Disaster  Re- 
lief, First  Aid  and  Life  Saving,  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion, Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick,  Junior 
Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service,  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing, Volunteer  Service,  and  War  Service.  See 
American  National  Red  Cross  in  Part  I. 

Periodicals:  Red  Cross  Courier,  $1.00  a  year; 
American  Junior  Red  Cross  News  and  Junior 
Journal,  supplied  to  schools. 

American  Nature  Association  (1922);  1214  16th 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Arthur  Newton 
Pack,  President. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  110,000. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  stimulate  public  inter- 
est in  every  phase  of  nature  and  outdoor  life  and 
to  promote  practical  conservation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  America.  Much  attention  is  given 
to  roadside  beautification  and  elimination  of  bill- 
boards, and  so  forth,  which  destroy  scenic  values. 

Periodicals:  Nature  Magazine,  monthly,  $3.00  a 
year;  Roadside  Bulletin,  $1.00  a  year;  Nature 
Almanac,  $1.00  a  copy. 

American  Nature  Study  Society  (1908);  2512 
Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis;  Jennie  Hall, 
Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  333. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  nature  educa- 
tion by  research  and  publicity  and  by  stimulation 
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and  encouragement  of  nature  leaders  and  organi- 
zations. Local  chapters  develop  interest  in  the 
out-of-doors  and  the  profitable  use  of  leisure  time. 

American  Nurses'  Association  (1896);  50  West 
50th  St.,  New  York;  Mrs.  Alma  H.  Scott, 
R.N.,  Acting  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  108,050;  constituent 
organizations,  52,  including  48  state  associations. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  profes- 
sional and  educational  advancement  of  nurses  in 
every  proper  way;  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
nursing  education;  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
code  of  ethics  among  nurses;  to  distribute  relief 
among  such  nurses  as  may  become  ill,  disabled,  or 
destitute;  to  disseminate  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  nursing  by  publications  in  official  period- 
icals or  otherwise;  and  to  bring  into  communica- 
tion with  each  other  various  nurses  and  associa- 
tions and  federations  of  nurses  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  Association's  Department  of 
Education  is  the  National  League  of  Nursing 
Education. 

Periodicals:  American  Journal  of  Nursing,  month- 
ly, $3.00  a  year;  Bulletin,  monthly,  free;  Biennial 
Proceedings,  $1.35  a  copy. 

American  Occupational  Therapy  Association 
(1917);  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Clarke  Slagle,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  1,000. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  maintain  the  stand- 
ards of  education  and  training  of  occupational 
therapists,  to  maintain  a  national  register  of 
qualified  therapists,  to  diffuse  authoritative  in- 
formation relative  to  the  aims  and  methods 
employed  in  occupational  treatment,  to  further 
its  use  with  the  sick  and  disabled,  and  to  stimu- 
late scientific  research  in  the  field.  Activities 
include  information  regarding  training  centers, 
advice  relative  to  hospitals  willing  to  receive 
students  for  specialized  practice  training,  advice 
in  connection  with  organization  or  other  prob- 
lems, surveys  and  recommendations  in  particular 
fields,  on  request,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
placement  service  for  trained  therapists  to  pro- 
tect hospitals  from  employing  persons  not  trained 
or  qualified  as  professional  therapists. 

Periodical:  Occupational  Therapy  and  Rehabili- 
tation, bimonthly,  $5.00  a  year,  free  to  members. 

American  Orthopsychiatric  Association  (1924); 
50  West  50th  St.,  New  York;  Mary  Augusta 
Clark,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Membership:  Individuals,  257. 


Purpose:  To  unite  and  provide  a  common  meet- 
ing ground  for  those  engaged  in  the  study  and 
treatment  of  problems  of  human  behavior  and  to 
foster  research  and  spread  information  concern- 
ing scientific  work  in  the  field  of  human  behavior, 
including  all  forms  of  abnormal  behavior. 

Periodical:  American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry, 
quarterly,  $6.00  a  year,  free  to  members. 

American  Park  Society;  1829  Portage  Ave., 
South  Bend,  Ind.;  William  H.  Walker,  Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  350  ex- 
ecutives of  public  parks  and  recreation  systems. 

Activities:  The  Society  is  interested  in  all  forms  of 
recreation  carried  on  by  municipal  and  state 
parks. 

Periodical:  Parks  and  Recreation,  monthly,  $3.00 
a  year. 

American  Parole  Association  (1931);  Room  4242, 
900  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Ray  L.  Huff,  Secretary. 

Membership:  Voting  membership  restricted  to 
membership  in  American  Prison  Association. 

Purpose:  To  improve  parole  service  and  legisla- 
tion referring  to  it. 

American  Political  Science  Association  (1904); 
205  Bennett  Hall,  34th  and  Walnut  Sts., 
Philadelphia;  Clyde  L.  King,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  1,800. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  scientific 
study  of  government,  through  research  carried 
on  by  special  committees,  and  through  annual 
meetings. 

Periodical:  American  Political  Science  Review, 
bimonthly,  free  to  members. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  (1858); 
1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  A.  C. 
Ellis,  Superintendent. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  provide  literature  and 
appliances  for  the  blind  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 
Embossed  books  for  educational  purposes  are 
provided  through  a  federal  appropriation  and  are 
distributed  on  a  per  capita  basis  to  all  of  the  free 
public  educational  institutions  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  United  States  and  its  territories. 

Periodicals:  Reader's  Digest,  braille  edition, 
monthly,  $10.00  a  year;  American  Printing  House 


Quarterly,  free. 
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American  Prison  Association  (1870);  135  East 
15th  St.,  New  York;  E.  R.  Cass,  General 
Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  650. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  study  the  causes  and 
treatment  of  crime  and  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  laws  in  relation  to  public  offenses  and 
offenders;  the  improvement  of  penal,  correctional 
and  reformatory  institutions;  and  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  methods  relating  to 
probation,  parole,  and  the  after-care  of  released 
prisoners.  The  Association  has  the  following 
committees:  Prevention,  Probation,  Case  Work 
and  Treatment  for  Prisoners,  Criminal  Law,  Co- 
operation, Education,  Jails,  Criminal  Statistics, 
Prison  Labor,  and  Women;  and  the  following 
allied  groups:  Wardens'  Association,  Chaplains' 
Association,  National  Prisoners'  Aid  Association, 
and  American  Parole  Association. 

Periodicals:  Annual  Proceedings,  $3.00  a  copy; 
Newsletter,  free. 


American  Protestant  Hospital  Association  (1920) ; 
3233  Griest  Ave.,  Hyde  Park,  Cincinnati; 
Frank  C.  English,  D.D.,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  300;  constituent  or- 
ganizations, 85,  including  25  state  and  bi-state 
consulting  committees. 

Purpose:  To  associate  all  hospitals  affiliated  with 
Protestant  churches  for  the  sake  of  reaching  the 
highest  standards,  to  recruit  student  nurses  for 
schools  of  proper  standards,  to  encourage  schools 
of  nursing  to  train  their  students  in  strong 
Christian  spirit,  to  secure  church  and  public 
assistance  for  Protestant  hospitals,  and  to  bring 
hospital  aid  to  the  neglected  poor  and  to  those 
living  in  remote  places. 

Periodicals:  Association  Journal,  Report  Issue; 
Association  Journal,  Program  Issue;  semi-annu- 
ally, free. 


American  Provident  Society  (1930);  51  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York;  Charles  Mills  de  Forest, 
Managing  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  education  in 
personal  economics,  wise  spending,  systematic 
saving,  sound  investment,  and  the  financial 
independence  of  the  individual  in  old  age  through 
the  practice  of  scientific  thrift.  The  work  is 
conducted  through  the  publication  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  press  publicity,  consultations,  de- 
velopment of  local  organizations,  and  co-opera- 
tion with  thrift-teaching  agencies,  both  educa- 
tional and  commercial.  It  does  not  receive 
deposits  or  sell  investments. 


American  Psychiatric  Association  (1844);  50 
West  50th  St.,  New  York;  Austin  M.  Davies, 
Executive  Assistant. 

Membership:  Individuals,  1,604. 

Purpose:  To  further  the  study  of  subjects  per- 
taining to  the  nature,  treatment,  and  prevention 
of  mental  disorders;  to  further  the  interests,  the 
maintenance,  and  the  advancement  of  standards 
of  hospitals  for  mental  disorders,  of  out-patient 
clinics,  and  of  all  other  agencies  concerned  with 
the  social  and  legal  aspects  of  these  disorders; 
and  to  further  psychiatric  education  and  research. 

Periodical:  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  bi- 
monthly, $6.00  a  year. 

American  Public  Health  Association  (1872);  50 

West  50th  St.,  New  York;  Kendall  Emerson, 
M.D.,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  4,000; 
constituent  organizations,  15;  regional  branches,  2. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  protect  and  promote 
public  health  by  the  following  means:  a  monthly 
journal;  an  annual  meeting;  the  conduct  of  sur- 
veys and  an  information  service;  and  studies  and 
reports  of  over  50  volunteer  technical  committees 
which  are  concerned  with  problems  of  public 
health  administration,  research,  education,  and 
standardization.  The  Association  has  the  follow- 
ing sections:  Child  Hygiene,  Epidemiology,  Food 
and  Nutrition,  Health  Officers,  Industrial  Hy- 
giene, Laboratory,  Public  Health  Education, 
Public  Health  Engineering,  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing, and  Vital  Statistics. 

Periodicals:  American  Journal  of  Public  Health, 
monthly,  $5.00  a  year,  free  to  members;  Annual 
Year  Book,  sold  at  cost,  free  to  members. 

American  Public  Welfare  Association  (1930); 
name  changed  in  1932  from  American  Associa- 
tion of  Public  Welfare  Officials;  850  East  58th 
St.,  Chicago;  Frank  Bane,  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  over  3,000. 

Purpose:  To  provide  consultant,  administrative, 
and  technical  service  in  public  welfare  to  the 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments;  to  serve  as 
a  clearing  house  of  information  for  those  actively 
engaged  in  the  field  of  public  welfare;  to  make 
surveys  of  present  welfare  administration  and  on 
the  basis  of  this  information  recommend  changes; 
to  bring  about  a  better  integration  of  public  wel- 
fare services;  to  develop  and  maintain  high 
standards  of  public  welfare  administration;  to 
promote  better  training  for  public  welfare  person- 
nel; and  to  educate  public  opinion  regarding 
welfare  as  a  function  of  government. 

Periodical:  Public  Welfare  News,  monthly,  free 
to  members. 
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American  Red  Cross.  See  American  National 
Red  Cross. 

American  Seamen's  Friend  Society  (1828);  72 
Wall  St.,  New  York;  George  Sidney  Webster, 
D.D.,  Secretary. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  welfare  work 
for  seamen  in  the  port  of  New  York  and  the  ports 
of  other  countries  through  its  central  office  and 
through  affiliated  agencies  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere.  Loan  libraries  are  put  aboard 
American  ships,  and  shipwrecked,  destitute,  and 
unemployed  seamen  are  aided.  The  Society  is 
organized  under  nonsectarian  Protestant  aus- 
pices. 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association  (1914);  50 
West  50th  St.,  New  York;  William  F.  Snow, 
M.D.,  General  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  10,000; 
constituent  organizations,  21. 

Purpose:  To  co-operate  with  national,  state,  and 
local  agencies  in  the  promotion  of  social  hygiene 
activities;  to  aid  medical  and  related  professions 
and  public  health  authorities  in  the  campaign 
against  syphilis  and  gonococcal  infections;  to 
help  social  workers  and  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties in  the  prevention  of  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  and  to  assist  educators  and  parents 
in  providing  sound  sex  instruction  and  prepara- 
tion of  youth  for  successful  family  life. 

Periodicals:  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene,  9  issues 
yearly,  $3.00  a  year;  Social  Hygiene  News, 
monthly,  free  to  members. 

American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer 

(1913);   1250  Sixth  Ave.,   New  York;  C.  C. 
Little,  Sc.  D.,  Manager  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  2,000. 

Purpose:  To  collect,  collate,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation concerning  the  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  cancer;  to  investi- 
gate the  conditions  under  which  cancer  is  found; 
and  to  compile  statistics  in  regard  thereto. 

Periodical:  Bulletin,  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 

American  Society  for  the  Study  of  Disorders  of 
Speech.  See  American  Speech  Correction 
Association. 


American  Sociological  Society  (1905);  1126  East 
59th  St.,  Chicago;  Herbert  Blumer,  Ph.D., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership:  Individuals,  1,350. 


Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  a  basic,  scien- 
tific, sociological  study  of  society  and  its  prob- 
lems. An  annual  census  of  sociological  research 
in  progress  is  conducted,  and  an  annual  meeting 
held  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
research  methods  and  findings.  Sections  are 
entitled:  Rural  Sociology,  Educational  Sociology, 
The  Community,  The  Family,  Sociology  of  Relig- 
ion, Sociology  and  Psychiatry,  Criminology, 
Sociology  and  Social  Work,  Social  Biology  and 
Population,  Social  Statistics,  Human  Ecology, 
Social  Psychology,  and  Social  Research. 

Periodicals:  Publication  of  the  American  Socio- 
logical Society,  quarterly,  free  to  members,  who 
also  receive  free  their  choice  of  one  of  the  follow- 
ing four  periodicals:  American  Journal  of  Sociol- 
ogy, Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  Social 
Forces,  and  Sociology  and  Social  Research. 


American  Speech  Correction  Association  (1925); 
name  changed  in  1934  from  American  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Disorders  of  Speech;  419 
Boylston  St.,  Boston;  Samuel  D.  Robbins, 
Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  60. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  stimulate  more  in- 
telligent interest  in  problems  of  speech  correc- 
tion; to  raise  standards  among  workers  in  speech 
correction;  to  secure  public  recognition  of  the 
practice  of  speech  correction  as  an  organized 
profession;  to  furnish  the  profession  with  re- 
sponsible and  authoritative  leadership;  to  make 
leadership  respected  by  means  of  scholarly  re- 
search, publicity,  and  administrative  skill;  and  to 
make  membership  a  coveted  honor  and  recogni- 
tion of  merit.  The  organization  is  a  branch  of  the 
National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech. 

Periodical:  Annual  Proceedings,  $2.00  a  set. 


American  Statistical  Association  (1839);  722 
Woodward  Bldg.,  15th  and  H  Sts.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Willford  I.  King,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  1,700; 
constituent  organizations,  7. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  A  professional  organiza- 
tion of  statisticians  which  aims  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  public  in  statistical  technique, 
and  the  improvement  of  available  statistics.  The 
Association  has  committees  on  Statistics  of  Relief 
and  Child  Care,  Institutions  for  Mental  and 
Physical  Disorders,  Delinquents  and  Criminals, 
Census  Enumeration  Areas,  and  Stimulation 
and  Coordination  of  Research;  a  Joint  Advisory 
Committee  (with  American  Economic  Associa- 
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tion)  on  the  Census;  and  an  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Periodical:  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  quarterly,  $6.00  a  year. 

American  Unitarian  Association,  Department  of 
Social  Relations.  See  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, American,  Department  of  Social  Re- 
lations. 

American  Vocational  Association  (1906);  L.  H. 
Dennis,  Executive  Secretary;  1010  Denrike 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  15,000; 
constituent  organizations,  44. 

Purpose:  To  assume  and  maintain  active  na- 
tional leadership  in  the  promotion  of  vocational 
education,  to  render  service  to  state  or  local 
communities  in  the  field  promoting  vocational 
education,  to  provide  a  national  forum  for  the 
discussion  of  all  questions  involved,  and  to  unite 
vocational  education  interests  through  a  mem- 
bership representative  of  the  entire  country. 

Periodical:  News  Bulletin,  quarterly,  free  to 
members. 

Anna  T.  Jeanes  Foundation.  See  Negro  Rural 
School  Fund,  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Foundation. 

Association  of  Church  Social  Workers  (1934); 
Hazel  E.  Foster,  Ph.D.,  President;  815  Belden 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

Purpose:  To  establish  and  uphold  professional 
standards  of  social  work  under  church  auspices 
and  to  certify  accredited  church  social  workers. 
The  Association  is  organized  under  the  Church 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  but  is  autonomous. 

Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils. 

See  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 

Association  of  Governmental  Officials  in  Indus- 
try of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  See 
International  Association  of  Governmen- 
tal Labor  Officials. 

Association  of  Social  Service  Exchanges.     See 

Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 


Purpose  and  Activities:  To  unite  in  one  body  all 
Junior  Leagues  and  to  promote  their  individual 
purposes,  namely,  to  foster  interest  among  their 
members  in  the  social,  economic,  educational, 
cultural,  and  civic  conditions  of  their  own  com- 
munities; and  to  make  efficient  their  volunteer 
service.  The  Association  maintains  four  depart- 
ments, including  field  service— Welfare,  Chil- 
dren's Theatre,  Arts  and  Interests,  and  Ways  and 
Means — which  act  in  advisory  capacities  to  local 
Leagues.  The  emphasis  of  the  constituent 
Leagues'  programs  is  centered  on  volunteer  serv- 
ice to  community  agencies  and  education  for  lay 
participation  in  social  work.  Constituent  Leagues 
raise  funds  for  the  whole  or  partial  support  of 
welfare  projects. 

Periodicals:  Junior  League  Magazine,  monthly, 
except  July  and  August,  $2.50  a  year;  Children's 
Theatre  Bureau  Bulletin;  Shop  Bureau  Bulletin; 
periodically,  free  to  members. 


Baker  Foundation  (Judge). 

Guidance  Center. 


See  Judge  Baker 


Baptist  Publication  Society,  American,  Division 
of  Social  Education  (1824);  1701  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia;  Rev.  John  W.  Elliott,  Acting 
Director. 

Purpose:  To  study  social  conditions  and  report 
findings  to  the  churches;  to  prepare  and  publish 
social  service  literature  and  studies  for  churches, 
Sunday-schools,  and  study  groups;  to  organize 
and  enlist  men  of  the  churches  in  definite  lines  of 
social  work;  to  promote  temperance  and  social 
purity;  and  to  co-operate  with  other  social 
agencies. 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund.    See  De  Hirsch  Fund. 

Behavior  Research  Fund  (1926);  907  South 
Lincoln  St.,  Chicago;  Ernest  W.  Burgess, 
Ph.D.,  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  carry  on  basic  in- 
quiries into  human  conduct.  Studies  are  con- 
ducted in  the  fields  of  psychiatry,  psychology, 
sociology,  biology,  child  development,  and  delin- 
quency, which  are  published  in  a  monograph 
series.  They  are  based  to  a  great  extent  on 
material  provided  by  the  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Research,  in  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  are  carried  on  in  close  co-operation 
with  that  organization. 


Association  of  the  Junior  Leagues  of  America 

(1921);  Waldorf  Astoria,  305  Park  Ave.,  New 
York;  Mrs.  DeForest  Van  Slyck,  Executive 
Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  27,000; 
constituent  leagues,  139. 


Bemis-Taylor  Foundation  (1929);  104  East  Rio 
Grande  St.,  Colorado  Springs;  Bradford  J. 
Murphey,  M.D.,  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  assist  agencies  in  the 
field  of  social  work,  for  the  most  part  in  Colorado. 
The   major   activities   consist   of  financing   the 
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Bemis-Taylor  Foundation  Child  Guidance  Clinic. 
Research  projects  financed  by  the  Foundation 
include  a  study  in  juvenile  delinquency  made  at 
the  Colorado  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at 
Golden,  and  a  study  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
girls  in  Colorado. 

Better  Homes  in  America  (1923);  Room  1805, 
101  Park  Ave.,  New  York;  Mrs.  Katherine  F. 
Liston,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  State  committees,  48  general  and  13 
colored;  local  committees,  8,750. 

Activities:  A  nation-wide  educational  service  is 
maintained  through  local  Better  Homes  commit- 
tees representing  all  civic  and  social  organizations 
interested  in  home  improvement.  Their  activities 
include  demonstrations  of  better  types  of  new 
and  remodeled  houses,  home  improvement  con- 
tests, radio  and  lecture  programs,  improvement 
of  home  grounds  and  gardens,  raising  standards 
of  home  architectural  construction,  furnishing, 
and  equipment,  and  establishment  of  home  infor- 
mation centers.  The  national  organization  also 
conducts  annual  small  house  architectural  com- 
petitions, carries  on  researches,  issues  mono- 
graphs and  bibliographies,  maintains  traveling 
exhibit  of  small  house  architecture,  and  co- 
operates with  all  organizations  interested  in 
housing  research  and  home  improvement. 

Periodical:  Guidebook  for  Cities,  Towns  and 
Rural  Communities,  annually,  10  cents  a  copy. 

Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  Federation  (1917); 
425  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York;  Rowland  C. 
Sheldon,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Constituent  Catholic,  Jewish,  and 
Protestant  organizations,  50. 

Purpose:  To  prevent  delinquency  by  personal,  in- 
dividual, and  intensive  effort;  to  extend  the  Big 
Brother  and  Big  Sister  movement  throughout  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  elsewhere;  to  render 
advice  and  information  to  existing  groups;  to 
conduct  conferences,  training  courses,  and  semi- 
nars; to  publish  theses  and  descriptive  or  educa- 
tional papers  on  subjects  in  this  field. 

Birth  Control  Clinical  Research  Bureau  (1923); 
17  West  16th  St.,  New  York;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Sanger,  Director. 

Purpose:  To  provide  clinical  facilities  for  such 
patients  as  may  be  entitled  to  contraceptive  ad- 
vice under  the  laws  of  New  York  State,  and  to 
promote  laboratory  research  and  the  scientific 
study  of  contraceptive  technique  and  methods. 

Blue  Ridge  Institute  for  Social  Work  Executives. 
See  Southern  Institute  for  Social  Work 
Executives. 


Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  See  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions and  Church  Extension. 

Board  of  Temperance  and  Social  Welfare,  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  See  Disciples  of  Christ, 
Board  of  Temperance  and  Social  Welfare. 

Board  of  Temperance,  Prohibition  and  Public 
Morals,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  See 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Board  of 
Temperance,  Prohibition  and  Public 
Morals. 

Boy  Rangers  of  America  (1922);  186  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York;  Emerson  Brooks,  National  Chief 
Ranger. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  35,000 
boys;  constituent  organizations,  991  chartered 
lodges. 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  establishment  of  Boy 
Ranger  lodges  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
so  contribute  materially  toward  the  betterment 
of  American  boyhood  between  the  ages  of  8  and 
12.  See  Scouting  and  Related  Organizations 
in  Part  I,  page  441. 

Periodical:  Boys,  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America  (1910);  2  Park  Ave., 
New  York;  James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout  Execu- 
tive. 

Membership:  Individuals,  941,957;  first  class 
councils,  548. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  character- 
building  and  citizenship-training  by  developing, 
training,  and  making  available  leadership  which 
capitalizes  boys'  desire  to  be  scouts  and  makes 
it  possible  for  them  to  engage  in  scouting  activi- 
ties as  a  game.  The  essential  elements  in  the 
boy  scout  program  are  the  Scout  Oath  and  Law 
and  the  ideals  of  service  resulting  in  the  practice 
of  the  daily  good  turn  and  organized  service  for 
others.  See  Scouting  and  Related  Organiza- 
tions in  Part  I,  page  441. 

Periodicals:  Boys'  Life,  monthly,  $1.00  a  year; 
Scouting,  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 

Boys'  Clubs  of  America  (1906);  name  changed 
in  1932  from  Boys'  Club  Federation  of  America; 
381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York;  R.  K.  Atkinson, 
Educational  Director. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  266. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  serve  as  the  medium 
through  which  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  the  country 
may  work  unitedly,  to  promote  the  organization 
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of  Boys'  Clubs,  and  to  carry  on  educational  work 
in  that  field.  Studies  are  made  of  community 
problems  with  respect  to  boy  life;  also  advisory 
surveys  as  to  progress  and  function  of  local  clubs. 
Speakers,  organizers,  permanent  workers,  and 
literature  are  provided.  No  control  is  exercised 
over  local  clubs  and  no  responsibilities  are  as- 
sumed for  them. 

Periodical:  Boys'  Club  News  Bulletin,  monthly, 
free. 

Boys'   Week   National    Committee.       See    Na- 
tional Youth  Week  Committee. 


Braille  Institute  of  America  (1929);  741  North 
Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles;  J.  Robert  Atkin- 
son, Manager. 

Membership:  Individuals,  315. 

Activities:  The  Institute  renders  service  of  a 
technical  and  advisory  nature  to  the  blind 
throughout  the  United  States  by  correspondence, 
and  conducts  a  free  circulating  library  serving  the 
blind  in  34  states,  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  as  one  of  the  regional 
libraries  to  receive  and  distribute  to  the  blind 
books  in  embossed  print  and  on  sound  records. 

Periodicals:  Braille  Mirror,  monthly;  March  of 
Events,  in  braille,  monthly;  New  Moon,  in  moon 
type,  monthly;  Light,  in  inkprint,  quarterly, 
$2.00  a  year. 

Brookings  Institution  (1927);  722  Jackson  PI., 
Washington,  D.  C;  Harold  G.  Moulton, 
President. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  research  and 
training  in  the  social  sciences.  The  Institution 
conducts  research  on  important  national  and 
international  economic  and  administrative  prob- 
lems and  promotes  efficiency  in  government  or- 
ganization, federal  and  state.  It  also  provides 
opportunities  for  research  training  at  the  super- 
graduate  level,  and  maintains  a  center  for  visiting 
scholars  in  Washington.  The  Institute  of  Eco- 
nomics division  conducts  many  surveys  related  to 
social  work,  as  for  example,  the  Distribution  of 
Wealth  and  Income  in  Relation  to  Economic 
Progress.  Some  of  the  studies  of  the  Institute  for 
Government  Research  division  also  relate  di- 
rectly to  social  work,  such  as  that  to  be  published 
in  1935  under  the  title  The  Organization  of 
Public  Welfare  Administration. 

Brush  Foundation  (1929);  2109  Adelbert  Road, 
Cleveland;  Virginia  R.  Wing,  Executive  Secre- 
tary. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  better- 
ment of  population  as  fundamental  to  the  well- 


being  of  humanity.  At  present  the  largest  part 
of  the  work  is  research  on  optimal  efficiency  in 
physical  and  mental  growth  and  social  adjust- 
ment of  the  child. 

Buffalo  Foundation  (1919);  126  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo; 
Sara  Kerr,  Executive  Secretary. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  encourage  endowments 
for  the  improvement  of  living  and  working  condi- 
tions and  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering,  and 
for  research  into  causes  and  methods  of  prevent- 
ing or  ameliorating  unfavorable  conditions.  Re- 
search in  the  fields  of  health,  recreation,  delin- 
quency, and  family  and  child  welfare,  as  related 
to  local  problems  and  needs  has  been  a  constant 
activity.  Financial  support  has  been  given 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  education,  mental 
hygiene,  and  child  welfare. 

Periodical:  Foundation  Forum,  occasional  issues. 

Buhl  Foundation  (1927);  1114  Farmers  Bank 
BIdg.,  Pittsburgh;  Charles  F.  Lewis,  Director 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  stimulate  in  selected 
fields  the  advancement  of  human  welfare  by 
experiment,  demonstration,  and  research.  Prin- 
cipal grants  have  been  to  existing  agencies  or 
especially  established  agencies  for  promotion  of 
nationally  significant  programs  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  in  regional  economic,  social,  and  historical 
research,  higher  education  (including  social  work 
training  at  the  graduate  level),  public  health,  and 
mental  hygiene.  The  Foundation  has  built  the 
first  million  dollar  unit  of  Chatham  Village, 
which  seeks  to  show  the  commercial  practica- 
bility of  building  for  long-term  investment  man- 
agement of  large-scale  garden-homes  communi- 
ties, and  to  promote  new  and  higher  standards  in 
urban  "white-collar"  housing. 

Bureau  of  Goodwill  Industries.  See  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions and  Church  Extension;  and  Na- 
tional Association  of  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries. 

Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research  (1919);  71 
West  47th  St.,  New  York;  Harry  L.  Lurie, 
Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  Through  special  studies, 
statistical  research,  and  consultation  service  the 
Bureau  attempts  to  aid  Jewish  social  work 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
organizing  and  maintaining  programs  and  de- 
veloping standards.  Its  information  and  services 
are  available  to  philanthropic  organizations  and 
individuals. 

Periodicals:  Notes  and  News,  monthly,  free; 
annual  statistical  reports  of  Jewish  social  work. 
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Bureau  of  Personnel  Administration  (1918) ;  2761 
Graybar  Bldg.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York;  Henry  C.  Metcalf,  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  Through  research,  con- 
ference, counsel,  training,  and  publication  to  help 
develop — for  the  common  benefit  of  employers, 
managers,  workers,  and  the  public — integrated 
thinking  and  constructive  direction  of  the  basic 
policies,  principles,  and  operating  techniques  of 
business  administration  and  management.  The 
Bureau's  activities  include,  among  others,  coun- 
seling service  rendered  chiefly  to  corporations  on 
personnel,  education  and  training  of  executives, 
management-audit  and  all  human  relations  prob- 
lems, and  research  varying  from  analysis  on 
short-time  limited  problems  to  extended  studies, 
such  as  one  on  employee  representation. 

Burke  Relief  Foundation.  See  Sturgis  Fund  of 
the  Winifred  Masterson  Burke  Relief 
Foundation. 


Camp  Fire  Girls  (1911);  41  Union  Sq.,  New 
York;  Lester  F.  Scott,  National  Executive. 

Membership:  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  Blue  Birds, 
225,437;  constituent  groups  of  such  girls,  10,502. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  stimulate  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  making  for  good  health  and  char- 
acter, and  to  give  girls  an  opportunity  for  self- 
development  through  such  recreational  activities 
as  camping,  nature  lore,  sports,  handicraft,  ama- 
teur dramatics,  and  music.  See  Scouting  and 
Related  Organizations  in  Part  I,  page  443. 

Periodical:  The  Guardian  (a  bulletin  of  news  and 
suggestions  for  Camp  Fire  leaders  with  a  supple- 
ment for  Camp  Fire  Girls),  monthly,  except  July 
and  August,  75  cents  a  year. 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  (1911);  522 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  F.  P.  Keppel,  President. 

Activities:  During  recent  years  the  Corporation 
program  has  included  grants  chiefly  in  library 
service,  adult  education,  the  arts,  and  educa- 
tional and  scientific  research.  The  agencies 
through  which  such  work  has  been  carried  on  are 
colleges,  universities,  national  organizations,  and 
professional  and  learned  societies  and  associa- 
tions. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  (1906);  522  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York; 
Howard  J.  Savage,  Ph.D.,  Secretary. 

Activities:  In  addition  to  the  establishment  of 
retiring  allowances  for  teachers  in  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  technical  schools,  the  Foundation 
has  a  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry,  the  func- 
tions of  which  include  study  and  report  upon 


educational  problems  which  touch  upon  intellec- 
tual and  social  progress.  Published  studies  relat- 
ing to  social  work  include  Federal  Aid  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  1917,  Justice  and  the  Poor, 
1919,  and  The  Social  Philosophy  of  Pensions, 
1930. 

Catholic  Boys'  Brigade   of  the  United   States 

(1916);  316  West  85th  St.,  New  York;  Rev. 
Kilian  J.  Hennrich,  President  and  Director 
General. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  branches 
in  25  dioceses. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  spiritual, 
moral,  mental,  physical,  social,  and  civic  welfare 
of  all  boys,  for  purposes  of  good  citizenship  and 
common  service;  and  to  accomplish  the  fore- 
going by  giving  voluntary  aid  and  instruction  to 
units  doing  recreational,  educational,  and  pre- 
ventive work  among  boys,  training  their  minds 
and  bodies  by  means  of  military  drill,  physical 
exercises,  signaling,  first  aid,  civics,  music,  ath- 
letics, instruction,  recreation,  sports,  outings, 
camping,  parades,  and  other  congenial  activities. 

Catholic  Conference  on  Industrial  Problems.  See 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

Catholic  Daughters  of  America  (1903);  10  West 
71st  St.,  New  York;  Katharine  M.  Rosney, 
National  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  180,000. 

Activities:  These  include  care  and  maintenance  of 
needy  families,  hospitalization,  family  case  work, 
child  welfare,  juvenile  court  work,  and  American- 
ization. 


Periodical: 
bers  only. 


Woman's  Voice,  bimonthly,  to  mem- 


Catholic  Hospital  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  (1915);  1402  South  Grand 
Blvd.,  St.  Louis;  Alphonse  M.  Schwitalla, 
Ph.D.,  President. 

Membership:  Active  members,  hospitals;  asso- 
ciate, related  institutions  and  individuals. 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  realization  of  progres- 
sively higher  ideals  in  the  religious,  moral,  medi- 
cal, nursing,  educational,  social,  and  all  other 
phases  of  hospital  and  nursing  endeavor,  with 
special  reference  to  Catholic  hospitals  and  schools 
of  nursing  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Periodical:  Hospital  Progress,  free  to  members. 

Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference.  See  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 
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Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  Com- 
mission on  Social  Justice  (1918);  Rabbi  Sidney 
E.  Goldstein,  Chairman;  40  West  68th  St., 
New  York. 

Membership:  Individuals,  21. 

Purpose:  To  formulate  the  program  of  social 
justice  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis,  to  interpret  social  problems  in  terms  of 
the  social  ideals  of  Israel,  to  organize  the  Syna- 
gogue and  the  Congregation  for  social  action,  and 
to  co-operate  with  other  groups  in  the  advance- 
ment of  social  welfare  and  the  reorganization  of 
the  social  order. 

Periodical:  Social  Justice  Message,  issued  in  the 
fall. 


Central  Howard  Association  (1901);  608  South 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  F.  Emory  Lyon,  Super- 
intendent. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  1,500. 

Activities:  These  include  prevention  of  delin- 
quency, by  adoption  of  social  legislation,  such  as 
juvenile  courts,  adult  probation,  and  so  forth; 
protection,  by  eliminating  political  administra- 
tion of  prisons,  adequate  employment  for  pris- 
oners, classification,  and  individual  study  and 
treatment  of  prisoners;  and  service  in  behalf  of 
released  prisoners,  employment,  parole  super- 
vision, and  character  building. 

Chaplains'  Association.  See  American  Prison 
Association. 


Chicago  Community  Trust  (1915);  Room  1340, 10 
South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago;  Frank  D.  Loomis, 
Secretary. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  receive  and  administer 
gifts  of  a  permanent  character  for  charitable  or 
educational  uses.  The  income  from  general  funds 
is  distributed  for  the  most  part  through  existing 
local  social  agencies  for  relief  and  institutional 
purposes  including  education  and  research.  Sur- 
veys of  national  significance  have  been  published 
among  which  are  the  Cook  County  Jail  Survey 
and  a  Study  of  Crippled  Children  in  Chicago. 

Child  Education  Foundation  (1916);  535  East 
84th  St.,  New  York;  Anna  Eva  McLin,  Di- 
rector. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  make  contributions 
through  its  training  school,  advisory  service,  and 
preschool  unit  to  self-instructive  and  cooperative 
plans  of  education  which  will  encourage  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action  and  stimulate 
initiative  and  community  interest.   The  Founda- 


tion carries  on  experimental  work  and  tests  the 
contributions  of  other  experiments,  both  in 
method  and  curriculum,  for  childhood  and  paren- 
tal education  and  the  preparation  of  teachers, 
and  is  a  source  of  educational  service  for  children 
of  preschool  and  primary  age,  including  children 
of  all  classes  and  nationalities,  regardless  of  color 
or  creed. 


Child  Study  Association  of  America  (1888);  221 
West  57th  St.,  New  York;  Mrs.  Sidonie  M. 
Gruenberg,  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  1,000. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  a  better  under- 
standing between  parents  and  child  through  a 
program  of  continuous  parental  education.  Ac- 
tivities relate  to  the  following  matters:  study 
groups,  lectures  and  conferences,  consultation 
service,  library,  speakers'  bureau,  training  of 
leaders,  publications,  and  summer  play  schools. 

Periodical:  Child  Study,  8  issues  yearly,  $1.00  a 
year. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America  (1920);  130 
East  22d  St.,  New  York;  C.  C.  Carstens, 
Ph.D.,  Executive  Director. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  156,  in 
the  following  fields:  organizations  for  children's 
aid  service  or  for  child  protection;  children's 
institutions;  public  departments  of  child  care; 
public  departments  which  are  supervisory,  stand- 
ardizing, and  educational  in  character;  and  mis- 
cellaneous child  welfare  agencies  not  covered  by 
these  classifications. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  improve  organized 
service  for  physically,  mentally,  and  socially 
handicapped  children  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  especially  the  work  by  its  member 
organizations,  through  the  following  means:  con- 
sultation service;  studies  of  community  programs 
or  of  separate  organizations;  regional  conferences; 
interchange  of  service,  especially  between  mem- 
bers; circulation  of  a  loan  library  among  mem- 
bers; a  monthly  bulletin  and  occasional  publica- 
tions; and  general  information  service  pertaining 
to  this  field  of  child  welfare. 

Periodical:  Monthly  Bulletin,  $1.00  a  year,  free 
to  members. 


Children's  Hospital  Research  Foundation  (1928)  ; 
A.  Graeme  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Director;  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  Cincinnati. 

Purpose:  To  support  laboratory,  clinical,  social 
service,  child  welfare,  psychological,  and  other 
studies. 
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Christian  Churches.  See  Congregational  and 
Christian  Churches,  Council  for  Social 
Action. 

Church  Conference  of  Social  Work  (1930);  105 
East  22d  St.,  New  York;  L.  Foster  Wood, 
Ph.D.,  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  135;  constituent  organ- 
izations, affiliated  Protestant  denominations  and 
religious  agencies. 

Purpose:  To  contribute  to  the  development  of 
scientific  methods  in  the  social  work  of  the  Prot- 
estant churches  and  councils  of  churches  of  the 
United  States,  to  bring  church  social  workers 
together  for  acquaintance  and  discussion  of  com- 
mon problems,  to  bring  to  church  social  workers 
the  value  of  the  discussions  and  associations  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  to  de- 
velop understanding  and  cooperation  between 
churches  and  social  agencies  in  communities, 
and  to  make  religion  a  greater  redemptive  force 
in  all  social  work. 

Church  League  for  Industrial  Democracy  (1919)  ; 
154  Nassau  St.,  New  York;  W.  B.  Spofford, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  1,709;  constituent,  10 
local  organizations. 

Purpose:  To  unite,  for  intercession  and  labor, 
those  within  the  Episcopal  Church  who  believe 
that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Church's 
function  to  make  justice  and  love  the  controlling 
motives  in  all  social  change,  and  who  wish,  as 
Christians,  to  promote  all  sound  movements 
looking  toward  the  democratization  of  industry 
and  the  socialization  of  life. 

Periodical:  News  Notes,  quarterly,  free. 

Church  Mission  of  Help,  National  Council  (1919) ; 
27  West  25th  St.,  New  York;  Mary  S.  Brisley, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  15  dio- 
cesan societies,  and  1  local  affiliated  case  work 
organization. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  aid  the  diocesan  socie- 
ties in  maintaining  high  standards  of  case  work, 
and  to  help  them  meet  their  problems  more 
effectively;  to  assist  in  organizing  Church  Mission 
of  Help  societies  in  dioceses  where  the  need  is 
felt;  to  join  with  other  social  work  and  church 
agencies  in  bettering  social  conditions;  and  to 
study  methods  by  which  a  closer  cooperation  can 
be  brought  about  between  the  forces  of  religion 
and  those  of  social  work.  The  National  Council 
is  a  case  work  agency  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
working  with  problem  and  delinquent  girls  and 
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unmarried  mothers,  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
25  years.  Clients  may  be  of  any  Protestant 
denomination. 

Periodical:  Messenger,  3  issues  yearly,  free. 

Cincinnati  Children's  Hospital  Research  Founda- 
tion. See  Children's  Hospital  Research 
Foundation. 

Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  (1905);  C.  N.  Amsden,  President;  Hall 
of  Records,  Los  Angeles. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  60. 

Purpose:  To  promote  scientific  research  and  ad- 
ministration in  the  public  personnel  field,  to 
encourage  the  collection  and  distribution  of  in- 
formation as  to  methods  used,  to  formulate  the 
fundamental  principles  of  public  personnel  ad- 
ministration, and  to  promote  the  coordination  of 
personnel  research  activities  and  furnish  a  forum 
for  the  interchange  of  thought  and  information. 

Periodical:  News  Bulletin,  bimonthly,  $1.00  a 
year. 

Civitan  International  (1917);  905  Farley  Bldg., 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Arthur  Cundy,  Secretary. 

Purpose:  To  build  good  citizenship. 

Cleveland  Foundation  (1914);  638  Terminal 
Tower  Bldg.,  Cleveland;  Ley  ton  E.  Carter, 
Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  assist  charitable  and 
educational  institutions,  whether  supported  by 
private  donations  or  public  taxation;  to  promote 
educational  and  scientific  research  to  care  for  the 
sick,  aged,  or  helpless;  to  improve  living  condi- 
tions; to  provide  recreation  for  all  classes;  and  to 
further  such  other  charitable  purposes  as  will  best 
make  for  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  im- 
provement of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
Appropriations  are  made  in  the  field  of  child 
welfare,  education,  research,  and  student  aid. 

Cleveland  H.  Dodge  Foundation.  See  Dodge 
Foundation. 

Columbian  Squires.  See  Knights  of  Columbus 

Commission  on  Interracial  Cooperation  (1919); 
703  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta;  Will  W.  Alex- 
ander, Executive  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  116  (white  and  colored) 
from  14  southern  states;  constituent  organiza- 
tions, 12  state  committees  and  several  hundred 
local  committees,  similarly  constituted. 
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Purpose  and  Activities:  To  correct  interracial 
neglect  and  injustice,  to  better  conditions  affect- 
ing Negroes,  and  to  improve  those  interracial 
attitudes  out  of  which  unfavorable  conditions 
grow.  The  Commission  co-operates  with  state 
and  local  committees  in  seeking  for  Negroes  more 
adequate  provisions  for  public  education,  health, 
and  general  welfare;  supplies  legal  aid  in  signifi- 
cant cases;  makes  surveys  and  publishes  reports; 
conducts  extensive  press  service  and  carries  on 
educational  work  through  colleges,  public  schools, 
and  religious  organizations;  and  combats  lynch- 
ing by  appeals  to  officials  and  public  opinion,  by 
promoting  anti-lynching  legislation,  and  by  en- 
listing women  in  anti-lynching  organizations. 

Commission  on  Social  Justice,  Central  Confer- 
ence of  American  Rabbis.  See  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis,  Commission 
on  Social  Justice. 

Commission  on  Social  Service,  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States.  See  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States,  Commission  on  Social 
Service. 

Committee  on  Academic  Freedom.  See  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Committee  on  Care  of  Transient  and  Homeless 

(1933);  122  East  22nd  St.,  New  York;  Abel  J. 
Gregg,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  22;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 10  national,  2  state,  and  4  local. 

Activities:  The  Committee  acts  as  a  clearing 
house  for  the  efforts  of  national  private  agencies 
interested  in  the  solution  of  nation-wide  problems 
of  transient  and  homeless  persons,  and  formulates 
criticisms  and  forward-looking  policies  to  guide 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  adequate  and  suitable  program 
for  local  homeless. 

Periodical:  A  page  in  The  Transient,  bimonthly, 
published  by  the  National  Association  for  Travel- 
ers Aid  and  Transient  Service. 

Committee  on  Government  Statistics  and  Infor- 
mation Services  (1933);  7028  Commerce  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C;  Meredith  B.  Givens,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

Purpose:  To  furnish  assistance  and  advice  in  the 
reorganization  and  improvement  of  the  statistical 
and  informational  services  of  the  government. 
The  Committee,  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Association  and  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council,  was  organized  at  the  request 
of  several  departments  of  the  federal  government. 


A  representative  of  the  Committee  is  included  in 
the  membership  of  the  Central  Statistical  Board. 
See  An  Experiment  in  Advisory  Service,  reprinted 
from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  December,  1934. 

Committee  on  Governmental  Labor  Statistics, 
American  Statistical  Association.  See  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Committee  on  Indian  Civil  Rights.  See  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Committee  on  Maternal  Health.  See  National 
Committee  on  Maternal  Health. 


Committee  on  Social  and  Industrial  Relations  of 
the  Board  of  National  Missions,  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  See  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  Committee  on  Social 
and  Industrial  Relations  of  the  Board  of 
National  Missions. 

Committee  on  Social  Service,  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  See  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Committee  on 
Social  and  Industrial  Relations  of  the 
Board  of  National  Missions. 

Commonwealth  Fund  (1918);  Fuller  Bldg.,  41 
East  57th  St.,  New  York;  Barry  C.  Smith, 
General  Director. 

Activities:  These  include  the  Division  of  Educa- 
tion, administering  fellowships  awarded  to  British 
students  for  study  in  American  universities;  the 
Division  of  Rural  Hospitals;  the  Division  of 
Public  Health,  concerned  with  the  development 
of  rural  health  work  in  several  selected  states;  a 
research  and  statistical  department,  known  as  the 
Division  of  Health  Studies;  a  Program  in  Mental 
Hygiene;  a  Legal  Research  Committee;  and  the 
Division  of  Publications.  In  addition,  the  Fund 
reserves  each  year  a  portion  of  its  income  for 
special  grants  for  various  social,  scientific,  and 
educational  purposes. 

Periodical:  News  Letter,  quarterly. 

Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.  (1918); 
name  changed  in  1933  from  Association  of 
Community  Chests  and  Councils;  1810  Gray- 
bar Bldg.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York; 
Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Vice  President. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations  (local 
community  chests  and  councils),  237. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  assist  in  the  improve- 
ment of  joint  finance  and  joint  planning  of  social 
work    through    committee    activities,    research, 
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correspondence,  field  visits,  local  studies  of  chests 
and  councils,  conferences,  direction  of  financial 
campaigns,  and  publications.  The  former  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Service  Exchanges  is  now  a 
department  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils, 
Inc. 

Periodicals:  News  Bulletin,  10  issues  yearly,  $1.50 
a  year;  Publicity  Exchange  Bulletin,  10  issues 
yearly,  free  to  members. 

Conference  of  Executives  of  American  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  (1900);  name  changed  in  1931 
from  Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Prin- 
cipals of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf; 
Percival  Hall,  Chairman,  Executive  Commit- 
tee; Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  management  and  opera- 
tion of  schools  for  the  deaf  along  the  broadest 
and  most  efficient  lines  and  to  further  and  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  of  the  deaf. 

Periodical:  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  5  issues 
yearly,  $2.00  a  year. 

Conference  of  Psychiatrists  and  Psychologists  of 
Juvenile  Training  Schools  (1931) ;  M.  B.  Root, 
M.D.,  Secretary;  National  Training  School 
for  Boys,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Activities:  The  Conference  is  an  informal  group 
of  scientific  workers  in  juvenile  training  schools, 
meeting  yearly  for  the  two  days  preceding  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Orthopsychiatric  Associa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  pooling  knowledge  and 
ideas  as  to  the  place  and  duties  of  psychiatrists 
in  juvenile  training  schools. 

Conference  of  Southern  Mountain  Workers 
(1913);  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.;  Helen  H. 
Dingman,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  150. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  acquaintance 
and  understanding  among  persons  engaged  in 
work  in  the  Southern  Highland  region,  to  face 
common  problems  together,  and  through  ex- 
change of  ideas  to  further  the  best  methods  of 
work.  An  annual  conference  is  held  in  Knoxville, 
and  regional  conferences  are  conducted  each 
year.  The  Conference  organizes  and  directs  study 
tours  in  the  southern  mountains,  and  provides 
service  and  information  for  mountain  workers. 

Periodical:  Mountain  Life  and  Work,  quarterly, 
$1.00  a  year. 

Conference  of  State  and  Provincial  Health  Au- 
thorities of  North  America  (1884);  A.  J.  Ches- 
ley,  M.D.,  Secretary;  Minnesota  Department 
of  Health,  St.  Paul. 


Membership:  State,  territorial,  and  provincial 
health  officers,  65. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  discuss  scientific  prob- 
lems in  preventive  medicine,  to  formulate  uni- 
form projects  in  health  work,  and  to  act  as  a 
clearing  house  of  useful  information  relating  to 
preventive  medicine  and  public  health.  The 
work  is  conducted  through  standing  committees. 

Periodical:  Proceedings,  annually,  not  sold. 

Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Principals 
of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf.  See  Con- 
ference of  Executives  of  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

Conference  of  Superintendents  of  Correctional 
Institutions  for  Girls  and  Women  (1930); 
Ellen  C.  Potter,  M.D.,  Secretary;  135  West 
Hanover  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Membership:  Active  and  retired  superintendents 
of  institutions. 

Purpose:  To  bring  together  superintendents  of 
institutions  for  delinquent  women  and  girls  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and  discussion  of  their 
many  problems. 

Conference  of  Women  Superintendents  of  Cor- 
rectional Institutions  for  Women  and  Girls. 

See  Conference  of  Superintendents  of 
Correctional  Institutions  for  Girls  and 
Women. 

Congregational  and  Christian  Churches,  Council 
for  Social  Action  (1934);  287  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York;  Hubert  C.  Herring,  Director. 

Purpose:  To  serve  the  churches  by  devising  ways 
and  means  through  which  they  can  express  their 
deepest  social  aspirations  and  associate  them- 
selves for  concerted  study  and  action.  The 
Council  has  absorbed  the  former  Department  of 
Social  Relations,  Congregational  Education  So- 
ciety. 

Congregational  Education  Society,  Department 
of  Social  Relations.  See  Congregational  and 
Christian  Churches,  Council  for  Social 
Action. 

Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 

(1897);  Victor  O.  Skyberg,  Secretary;  New 
York  School  for  the  Deaf,  99  Ft.  Washington 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Membership:  Individuals,  500. 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  education  of  the  deaf 
on  broad,  modern,  and  practical  lines. 

Periodicals:  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  5 
issues  yearly,  $2.00  a  year;  Biennial  Report  of 
Convention,  free  to  members. 
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Council  for  Social  Action  of  the  Congregational 
and  Christian  Churches.  See  Congregational 
and  Christian  Churches,  Council  for  So- 
cial Action. 

Council  of  National  Jewish  Agencies  (1931) ;  3800 
East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver;  Samuel  Schaefer, 
Secretary. 

Membership:  Constituent,  5  national  organiza- 
tions; 4  with  headquarters  in  Denver — Ex- 
Patients'  Tubercular  Home,  Jewish  Consump- 
tives' Relief  Society,  National  Home  for  Jewish 
Children,  National  Jewish  Hospital;  and  Jewish 
Consumptives'  Relief  Association,  Los  Angeles. 

Purpose:  To  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  prob- 
lems arising  in  the  functioning  of  constituent 
organizations;  to  act  when  called  upon,  as  an 
arbitrating  or  adjusting  body  in  controversies; 
and  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  co- 
ordination, and  mutual  understanding. 

Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions  (1908); 
105  East  22d  St.,  New  York;  Anne  Seesholtz, 
Ph.D.,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  23  na- 
tional home  mission  boards  in  Canada  and 
United  States. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  unify  the  efforts  of 
national  women's  home  mission  boards,  societies, 
and  committees  by  consultation  and  co-operation 
in  action;  and  to  represent  Protestant  church 
women  in  such  national  movements  as  they  desire 
to  promote  interdenominationally.  Activities 
include  co-operation  with  national  and  state 
educational  and  social  agencies  in  work  for 
migrant  laboring  families;  a  legislative  program 
of  study  and  action,  pertaining  to  welfare  of 
children,  women,  families  of  new  Americans,  and 
Orientals;  and  leadership  training  in  institutes, 
conferences,  and  schools  of  missions. 

Periodical:  Monthly  News  Bulletin. 

Credit  Union  National  Extension  Bureau  (1921); 
5  Park  Square,  Boston;  Roy  F.  Bergengren, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Purpose:  To  further  the  enactment  of  credit 
union  laws,  to  organize  credit  unions  until  there 
are  enough  in  a  state  to  make  a  self-sustaining 
state  league  of  credit  unions  possible,  and  to  or- 
ganize state  leagues. 

Periodical:  The  Bridge,  monthly  when  possible, 
free. 

Daughters  of  Isabella,  National  Circle  (1897); 
375  Whitney  Ave.,  New  Haven;  Mary  F. 
Riley,  Secretary. 


Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  60,000; 
26  state  circles  in  United  States  and  Canada,  430 
subordinate  circles. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  unite  all  Catholic 
women  of  proper  age  and  standing  in  order  to 
widen  their  circle  of  friendship,  combine  their 
resources  and  energies,  and  to  be  of  mutual  as- 
sistance in  times  of  need;  and  to  promote  the 
religious  and  social  status  of  their  sex  and  aid 
their  intellectual  growth.  As  a  means  to  these 
ends  the  subordinate  circles  sponsor  community 
projects  such  as  homes,  camps,  or  study  clubs 
for  girls,  and  fellowships  in  the  National  Catholic 
School  of  Social  Service. 

Periodical:  News  Sheet,  monthly,  free  to  mem- 
bers. 

DeHirschFund  (Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund)  (1890); 
220  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Eugene  S.  Ben- 
jamin, Managing  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  American- 
ization of  Jewish  immigrants,  their  distribution 
and  instruction  in  trades  and  agriculture,  and  the 
development  of  agriculture  among  them;  to  aid 
agriculture  through  the  Jewish  Agricultural  So- 
ciety; and  to  assist  immigration  and  port  work 
through  subsidized  societies. 

Department  of  Moral  Welfare,  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  See  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Department  of 
Social  Education,  Board  of  Christian 
Education. 

Department  of  Social  Education,  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.  See  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.,  Department  of  Social  Education. 
Board  of  Christian  Education. 

Department  of  Social  Relations  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  See  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, American,  Department  of  Social 
Relations. 

Disciples  of  Christ,  Board  of  Temperance  and 
Social  Welfare  (1919);  Missions  BIdg.,  Indian- 
apolis; James  A.  Crain,  D.D.,  Executive 
Secretary. 

Activities:  The  Board  exercises  primary  responsi- 
bility for  temperance  education,  education  for 
economic  justice,  interracial  understanding,  in- 
ternational justice,  world  peace,  marriage  and  the 
home,  and  all  other  forms  of  social  education 
among  the  7,000  churches  and  1,500,000  com- 
municants of  the  religious  body  known  as  the 
Disciples  of  Christ. 

Periodical:  World  Call,  monthly,  $1.50  a  year. 
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Dodge  Foundation  (Cleveland  H.  Dodge  Founda-      ticular  attention  is  paid  to  co-operation  between 


tion)  (1917);  40  Wall  St.,  New  York;  Cleveland 
E.  Dodge,  President. 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  well-being  of  mankind 
throughout  the  world,  using  as  a  means  to  that 
end  charitable,  benevolent,  religious,  missionary, 
and  public  educational  activities,  agencies,  and 
institutions. 

Duke  Endowment,  Hospital  and  Orphan  Sec- 
tions (1924);  Power  Bldg.,  Charlotte,  N.  C; 
W.  S.  Rankin,  M.D.,  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  (1)  To  bring  about  an 
equalization  of  opportunity  for  the  practice  of 
modern  medicine  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina,  through  assistance  to  com- 
munity hospitals  on  the  basis  of  their  charity 
patients— such  assistance  being  designed  as  a 
means  for  raising  professional  standards  in  medi- 
cal service — and  by  aiding  in  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  new  hospital  buildings  and  in 
the  construction  of  additions  to  old  hospital  build- 
ings, contributing  not  more  than  half  of  the  cost 
of  such  construction;  and  (2)  to  assist  "properly 
operated"  public  or  private  agencies  or  institu- 
tions, of  the  states  named,  which  care  for  orphans 
or  half  orphans.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  pur- 
poses the  Endowment  has  made  and  published 
annual  reports  as  to  costs,  methods,  and  practices 
in  the  hospitals  and  child-caring  institutions  of 
the  states  named. 

Eastern  Association  on  Indian  Affairs.  See  Na- 
tional Association  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Elizabeth   McCormick   Memorial   Fund.       See 

McCormick  Memorial  Fund. 

Episcopal,  National  Council  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Department  of  Christian 
Social  Service.  See  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  National  Council,  Department 
of  Christian  Social  Service. 

Episcopal  Social  Work  Conference  (1921);  name 
changed  in  1932  from  National  Conference  on 
Social  Service  of  the  Episcopal  Church;  281 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York;  Rev.  C.  Rankin 
Barnes,  President. 

Membership:  Individuals,  350;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 2  national  and  87  state. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  bring  together  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  social  service  depart- 
ments, boards,  and  commissions  of  the  dioceses 
and  provinces  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  repre- 
sentatives of  its  national  social  agencies  and  its 
local  social  institutions,  for  fellowship  and  inter- 
change of  views,  methods,  and  experience.    Par- 


parishes  and  the  social  agencies  of  their  com- 
munities. The  Conference  meets  annually  as  one 
of  the  associate  groups  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work,  and  is  supervised  by  the 
National  Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Department  of  Christian  Social  Service. 

Eugenics  Research  Association  (1913);  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.;  Harry  H. 
Laughlin,  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  332. 

Purpose:  To  study  the  forces  which  improve  or 
impair  the  inborn  qualities  of  human  family 
stocks,  and  to  apply  the  findings  of  such  re- 
searches to  the  betterment  of  inborn  qualities 
of  American  families. 

Periodicals:  Eugenical  News,  bimonthly;  Bib- 
liographia  Eugenica,  3  issues  yearly;  $3.00  a  year. 

Everywhere  League.  See  American  Federation 
of  Organizations  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing. 

Falk Foundation  (Maurice  and  Laura  Falk  Foun- 
dation) (1929);  1216  Farmers  Bank  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh;  J.  Steel  Gow,  Executive  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  make  financial  appro- 
priations to  economic  research  organizations  for 
the  study  of  basic  economic  problems.  Grants 
have  been  made  to  the  Brookings  Institution  for 
a  two-year  study  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  and 
income  in  relation  to  economic  progress,  to  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  for  a 
study  of  the  relation  between  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  business  cycles,  and  to  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh's  Bureau  of  Business  Research  for 
an  appraisal  of  the  effects  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act  on  the  American  iron  and 
steel  industry.  All  these  investigations  are  still  in 
process,  although  two  publications  based  on  the 
Brookings  Institution's  study  have  already  been 
issued— America's  Capacity  to  Produce  and 
America's  Capacity  to  Consume. 

Family  Welfare  Association  of  America  (1911); 
name  changed  in  1930  from  American  Associa- 
tion for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work;  130 
East  22d  St.,  New  York;  Linton  B.  Swift, 
General  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  lay  and  professional, 
341;  constituent  organizations,  244  local  private 
and  public  family  welfare  agencies. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  family  social  work  and  of  wholesome 
family  life  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
through  the  following  means:  field  work  with 
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public  and  private  family  welfare  agencies,  de- 
velopment and  training  of  qualified  personnel  in 
family  case  work,  research  in  family  welfare  and 
related  problems,  public  interpretation  of  the 
family  welfare  movement,  and  publications  for 
professional  social  case  workers  and  the  layman. 

Periodicals:  The  Family,  10  issues  yearly,  $1.50 
a  year;  News  Letter,  10  issues  yearly,  50  cents 
a  year,  free  to  members. 

Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  (1908);  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York; 
Samuel  McCrea  Cavert,  D.D.,  General  Secre- 
tary. 

Membership:  Constituent  national  organizations, 
24  Protestant  denominations  and  communions. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  secure  effective  co- 
operation among  the  Protestant  Churches  in 
local,  state,  and  national  areas;  to  develop  a 
spirit  of  larger  unity;  and  to  serve  as  a  center 
through  which  the  churches  can  deal  unitedly 
with  the  social,  interracial,  and  international 
problems  of  common  concern.  Among  the  Coun- 
cil's departments  are  the  following:  Church  and 
Social  Service,  Race  Relations,  and  Research  and 
Education. 

Periodicals:  Federal  Council  Bulletin,  monthly, 
$1.00  a  year;  Information  Service,  weekly,  $2.00 
a  year;  Church  Federation  Field,  quarterly,  free. 

Federal   Motion   Picture    Council   in   America 

(1925);  134  B  St.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Wm.  Sheafe  Chase,  D.D.,  General  Secretary. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  15. 

Purpose:  To  mobilize  for  wholesome  motion 
pictures,  in  support  of  a  federal  act  providing  for 
supervision  by  a  federal  commission  before  the 
motion  pictures  are  filmed. 

Federated    Societies   on   Planning   and   Parks 

(1925);  901   Union  Trust   Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Harlean  James,  Secretary. 

Membership:  Constituent  national  organizations, 
6,  as  follows:  American  Civic  Association,  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Park  Executives,  American  Park 
Society,  Appalachian  Trail  Conference,  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks,  and  National  Confer- 
ence on  City  Planning. 

Purpose:  To  furnish  information  and  advice  on 
the  following:  national  parks  and  monuments; 
recreation  areas  of  national  forests  and  other 
federal  lands;  national  planning  projects;  pro- 
tection and  development  of  Washington,  D.  C; 
state  parks,  forests,  and  other  state  reservations; 
state  planning  and  zoning  enabling  acts;  special 


planning  for  state  capitals;  comprehensive  city 
and  regional  planning;  municipal  and  county 
park  systems;  restriction  of  nuisances;  and  munic- 
ipal and  regional  zoning  regulations. 

Florence  Crittenton  Mission.  See  National 
Florence  Crittenton  Mission. 

Foreign  Language  Information  Service  (1918); 
222  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York;  Read  Lewis, 
Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  assist  and  assimilate 
the  immigrant,  and  to  forward  tolerance  and 
better  understanding  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  Service  sends  articles  inter- 
preting American  life  and  institutions  to  the 
foreign  language  press,  assists  foreign  language 
organizations  to  develop  adult  education  activi- 
ties and  contacts  with  other  American  agencies, 
advises  individual  immigrants,  supplies  local 
agencies  with  information  on  immigration  and 
naturalization  questions,  serves  as  a  clearing 
house  of  information  on  the  foreign-born  and  on 
ethnic  and  interracial  problems,  uses  press  and 
platform  to  interpret  the  foreign-born  and  their 
contributions,  seeks  to  encourage  and  preserve 
the  folk  arts,  interprets  the  problems  of  the 
second  generation  to  older  Americans,  and  urges 
legislation  to  promote  assimilation  and  prevent 
discrimination. 

Periodical:  Interpreter  Releases,  weekly,  $10.00 
a  year. 

Foundation  for  Positive  Health  (1919);  50  West 
50th  St.,  New  York;  Esse  V.  Hathaway, 
Director  of  Publications  and  Schedules. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  create  a  desire  for 
positive  health  and  to  further  ways  and  means 
for  obtaining  and  maintaining  it.  Lecture  courses 
are  arranged  for  organizations,  health  educational 
literature  distributed,  and  cooperation  maintained 
with  national  volunteer  health  organizations 
through  membership  in  the  National  Health 
Council. 

Friends  Service  [Committee,  American  (1917); 
20  South  12th  St.,  Philadelphia;  Clarence  E. 
Pickett,  Secretary. 

Activities:  These  are  carried  on  through  a  Home 
Service  Section,  which  places  young  people  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  in  voluntary  service  jobs 
and  conducts  work  camps  especially  for  students, 
teachers,  and  others;  a  Coal  Areas  Section,  which 
carries  on  child-feeding,  health  and  educational 
camp  work,  and  rehabilitation  projects  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields;  and  Sections  on  Peace  and 
Foreign  Service. 
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General  Education  Board  (1902);  49  West  49th 
St.,  New  York;  W.  W.  Brierley,  Secretary. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  education 
within  the  United  States  without  distinction  of 
race,  sex,  or  creed.  The  present  program  of  the 
Board  is  restricted,  in  the  main,  to  giving  assist- 
ance to  the  following:  research  and  experimenta- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  general  education, 
chiefly  on  the  secondary  and  junior  college 
levels;  research  in  child  growth  and  development; 
education  in  the  southern  states  including,  espe- 
cially, assistance  to  Negro  education;  and  train- 
ing of  personnel  for  research  and  teaching  in  fields 
wherein  work  is  undertaken  jointly  with  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  namely,  in  medicine,  the 
natural  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  and  the 
humanities. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  (1890); 
1734  N  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mrs. 
Grace  Morrison  Poole,  President. 

Membership:  State  federations  of  women's  clubs, 
48,  and  many  local  clubs. 

Activities:  Among  the  divisions  and  committees 
of  the  General  Federation  are  those  which  deal 
with  the  following  subjects:  Americanization  and 
citizenship,  American  home,  legislation,  motion 
pictures,  adult  education,  scholarships,  commu- 
nity service,  recreation  and  right  use  of  leisure, 
child  welfare,  public  health,  Indian  welfare, 
industry,  correction,  rural  co-operation,  and  war 
veterans. 

Periodical:  The  Clubwoman,  monthly,  $1.00  a 
year. 

General  Welfare  Tax  League.  See  Tax  Policy 
League. 

Genetic  Foundation;  Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver; 
Henry  W.  Toll,  Secretary. 

Activities:  The  Foundation  is  concerned  with  the 
extension  of  educational  and  research  work  con- 
cerning the  principles  of  heredity,  especially  as 
applied  to  the  human  race.  It  has  arranged  lec- 
ture courses,  but  has  no  publications.  It  is  con- 
sidering establishing  certain  prizes  for  theses  in 
this  field  written  by  university  students. 

Girl  Scouts  (1912);  570  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York;  Josephine  Schain,  National  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  349,406. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  help  girls  realize  the 
ideals  of  womanhood,  as  a  preparation  for  their 
responsibilities  in  the  home  and  in  service  to  the 
community.  Methods  of  training  are  emphasized 
which  develop  initiative,  self-control,  resource- 


fulness, and  service  to  others.  See  Scouting  and 
Related  Organizations  in  Part  I,  page  444. 

Periodicals:  American  Girl  Magazine,  monthly, 
$1.50  a  year;  Girl  Scout  Leader,  monthly,  50 
cents  a  year,  free  to  Girl  Scout  leaders. 

Girls'  Friendly  Society  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (1877);  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York; 
Harriett  A.  Dunn,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  32,000; 
constituent  organizations,  917  branches  in  44 
states. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  develop  character  and 
provide  friendship  for  girls  of  every  age,  race,  and 
creed,  through  a  flexible  program  of  recreation, 
service,  work,  and  worship  adapted  to  commu- 
nity and  group  needs.  The  organization  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Periodical:  The  Record,  8  issues  yearly,  $1.00  a 
year. 

Girls'  Protective  Council.  See  National  Girls' 
Work  Council. 

Girls'  Service  League  of  America  (1908);  138 
East  19th  St.,  New  York;  Stella  A.  Miner, 
Secretary  and  Executive  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  1,342. 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  mental,  moral,  physical, 
social,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  youth  in  America; 
to  aid  in  the  organization  of  associations  for  the 
better  understanding  and  guidance  of  individuals 
and  the  improvement  of  conditions  dangerous  to 
youth;  and  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
homes  and  clubs  for  girls  who  need  temporary 
care  or  better  adjustment. 

Periodical:  Girls'  Service  League  Bulletin,  quar- 
terly, free. 

Goodwill  Industries.  See  National  Association 
of  Goodwill  Industries. 

Governmental  Research  Association  (1915);  850 
East  58th  St.,  Chicago;  Robert  M.  Paige, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Membership:  Individuals,  300,  representing  more 
than  150  bureaus  of  municipal  research  and  other 
governmental  research  agencies. 

Purpose:  To  provide  for  persons  engaged  in 
governmental  research  a  means  of  exchanging 
ideas  and  experiences,  undertaking  co-operative 
studies,  and  developing  professional  standards. 

Periodicals:  Governmental  Research  Bulletin, 
monthly,  $5.00  a  year;  Proceedings,  annually, 
$2.00  a  copy. 
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Great  Lakes  Institute  for  Social  Work  Executives 
(1931);  Ralph  Blanchard  and  Mrs.  Clorinne 
Brandenburg,  Institute  Secretaries;  Commu- 
nity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  1810  Graybar 
Building,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Membership:  Individuals  in  attendance  at  the 
Conference  in  1934,  75. 

Purpose:  To  provide  an  annual  conference  of  one 
week,  at  which  social  work  executives,  particu- 
larly in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  may  meet  for 
intensive  discussion  of  their  common  problems. 
The  Institute  is  sponsored  by  Community  Chests 
and  Councils,  Inc. 

Periodical:  Proceedings. 

Harmon  Foundation  (1922);  140  Nassau  St., 
New  York;  Mary  Beattie  Brady,  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  well-being 
of  mankind,  particularly  throughout  the  United 
States,  by  assisting  others  to  help  themselves,  and 
by  engaging  in  speculative  humanitarian  enter- 
prises which  give  promise  of  rendering  a  con- 
structive contribution  to  public  well-being. 

Harrison  Foundation  (Thomas  Skelton  Harrison 
Foundation)  (1921);  904  Social  Service  BIdg., 
311  South  Juniper  St.,  Philadelphia;  Clarence 
G.  Shenton,  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  good  govern- 
ment in  Philadelphia.  Research  in  minor  courts, 
county  government,  municipal  contracts,  finance, 
and  transit  problems  has  been  financed.  Publica- 
tions include  reports  on  juvenile  and  domestic 
relations  divisions  and  other  social  work  of  the 
municipal  court  of  Philadelphia. 

Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid  Society 

(1911);  425  Lafayette  St.,  New  York;  Isaac 
L.  Asofsky,  General  Manager. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  75,000. 

Purpose:  To  facilitate  lawful  entry  of  Jewish 
immigrants  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
immigration  countries;  to  provide  them  with 
temporary  shelter,  food,  and  other  aid  as  may  be 
found  necessary;  to  guide  them  to  their  destina- 
tions; to  help  them  obtain  employment;  and  to 
maintain  offices  abroad  for  the  protection  of  those 
desiring  to  emigrate. 

Hofheimer Foundation  (Nathan  Hofheimer  Foun- 
dation) (1919);  Room  1602,  1776  Broadway, 
New  York;  I.  E.  Goldwasser,  Secretary. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  living  conditions  of  unfortunate  persons 
by  research  and  publications  as  well  as  by  the 


establishment  of  benevolent  activities  and  agen- 
cies. Research  activities  have  been  carried  on  in 
the  fields  of  education  and  social  work  in  New 
York  City  through  agencies  to  which  grants  have 
been  made  for  research  purposes. 

Home  Economists  in  Social  Work  (1919);  Eliza- 
beth Guilford,  Chairman;  Welfare  Division, 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  1  Mad- 
ison Ave.,  New  York. 

Membership:  Individuals,  175. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  determine  standards 
of  home  economics  work  in  social  agencies  and  to 
promote  further  interest  in  its  development.  The 
organization  has  formulated  food,  clothing,  and 
other  budget  standards.  It  prepares  annually  an 
exhibit  and  bibliography  of  budget  and  other 
home  economics  material  for  distribution  to  social 
workers  and  families  on  low  incomes. 


Home  Missions  Council  (1918);  Room  610,  105 
East  22d  St.,  New  York;  William  R.  King, 
D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Secretary. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  32  home 
mission  and  church  extension  boards  of  25  de- 
nominations. 

Purpose:  To  provide  a  clearing  house  for  Protes- 
tant home  missions  and  church  extension  boards 
and  societies;  and  to  promote  fellowship,  confer- 
ence, and  cooperation  among  constituent  groups. 

Hospital  Association,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  See  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  Hospital  Association. 

Hospital  Library  Service  Bureau.  See  American 
Hospital  Association. 

Housing  Study  Guild   (1933);   101    Park  Ave., 

New  York;  Samuel  Ratensky,  Executive  Secre- 
tary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  200,  including  archi- 
tects, planners,  and  others  interested  in  the 
technical  and  social  aspects  of  large  scale  housing 
projects  and  community  planning. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  collect  and  collate 
existing  housing  information,  and  to  formulate 
and  investigate  the  pressing  problems  that  con- 
front the  planners  of  new  housing.  The  Guild 
maintains  a  reference  library,  serves  as  a  center 
for  the  study  of  housing  problems,  carries  on 
investigations  and  studies  in  that  field,  and  con- 
ducts informal  conferences  and  public  meetings. 

Periodical:  Housing  Study  Bulletin,  6  issues 
yearly,  $1.00  a  year. 
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Human  Betterment  Foundation  (1929);  321  Pa- 
cific Southwest  BIdg.,  Pasadena,  Calif.;  Paul 
Popenoe,  Sc.D.,  Secretary. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  investigate  the  results 
and  possibilities  for  human  betterment  by  a  safe, 
conservative  application  of  the  discoveries  made 
by  science,  and  to  give  this  information  to  the 
public.  Its  first  major  problem  is  to  promote 
the  investigation  of  the  possibilities  of  race  bet- 
terment by  eugenic  sterilization,  and  to  make 
public  the  results.  The  Foundation  is  not  de- 
signed to  take  up  original  scientific  research  work. 

Immigrant  Publication  Society  (1914);  240  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York;  John  Foster  Carr,  Director. 

Purpose:  To  supply  the  foreign-born  with  needed 
information  about  the  United  States,  its  laws, 
language,  customs,  history,  and  ideals;  to  point 
out  to  them  their  rights  and  opportunities;  to 
teach  them  their  duties  and  responsibilities;  and 
to  help  the  native-born  to  knowledge  of  the 
foreign-born,  their  backgrounds,  aspirations,  and 
problems. 

Indian  Rights  Association  (1882);  301  South  17th 
St.,  Philadelphia;  Matthew  K.  Sniffen,  Secre- 
tary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  1,200. 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  spiritual,  moral,  and 
material  welfare  of  the  Indians  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  protection  of  their  legal  rights, 
particularly  the  rights  already  guaranteed  to 
them  by  treaty  and  statutes  of  the  United  States; 
and  to  secure  such  further  rights  as  circumstances 
may  justify. 

Periodical:  Indian  Truth,  monthly,  free  to  mem- 
bers. 

Industrial    Health    Conservancy    Laboratories 

(1920);  34  West  7th  St.,  Cincinnati;  Carey  P. 
McCord,  M.D.,  Medical  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  carry  on  research  in 
the  field  of  industrial  medicine  and  industrial 
hygiene,  particularly  in  relation  to  occupational 
diseases.  Services  are  rendered  on  a  fee  basis  to 
industry  and  to  organizations  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  industrial  hygiene,  and  advice  is 
given  on  a  fee  basis  to  trades  associations,  labor 
organizations,  medical  societies,  compensation 
boards,  and  others. 

Industrial  Relations  Counselors  (1926);  Room 
2015,  1270  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York;  T.  H.  A. 
Tiedemann,  Director. 
Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  research  in 
the  general  field  of  human  relations  in  industry, 
and  to  carry  on  a  consulting  service  in  that  field, 


principally  for  industrial  corporations.  The  for- 
mer activity  is  underwritten  by  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  and  others,  and  the  latter  is  admin- 
istered on  a  nonprofit  basis.  In  addition  to  con- 
ducting investigations,  the  research  depart- 
ment maintains  an  information  service  concern- 
ing activities  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations 
and  personnel  administration.  The  subjects 
studied  include  collective  bargaining,  employe 
stock  ownership,  profit-sharing,  vacations  with 
pay  for  industrial  workers,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, industrial  pensions,  employment  ex- 
change services,  and  other  subjects  in  the  field  of 
human  relationships  in  industry. 

Inner  Mission  Board  of  the  United  Lutheran 
Church  in  America.  See  Lutheran  Church 
in  America,  United,  Inner  Mission  Board. 

Institute  for  Government  Research.  See  Brook- 
ings Institution. 

Institute  for  Social  Work  Executives,  Blue  Ridge. 
See  Southern  Institute  for  Social  Work 
Executives. 

Institute  for  Social  Work  Executives,  Great 
Lakes.  See  Great  Lakes  Institute  for 
Social  Work  Executives. 

Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled  (1917); 
400  First  Ave.,  New  York;  Col.  John  N. 
Smith,  Jr.,  Director. 

Activities:  The  Institute  is  a  nonsectarian  organ- 
ization for  helping  crippled  and  disabled  persons 
to  become  self-supporting.  Its  facilities  in  New 
York  City  have  been  used  on  many  occasions  by 
authors  writing  on  the  subject  of  the  crippled. 
In  1934  it  published  Limbs  for  the  Limbless, 
based  on  17  years'  experience  of  its  limb  shop, 
and  it  is  now  engaged  in  a  study  and  analysis 
of  the  cases  of  handicapped  persons  of  the  type 
to  which  its  service  is  given. 

Periodical:  Thumbs  Up,  occasional  issues,  free. 

Institute  of  Economics.  See  Brookings  Insti- 
tution. 

Institute  of  Human  Relations,  Yale  University 

(1929);  Yale  University,  New  Haven;  M.  A. 
May,  Executive  Secretary. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  a  clearer 
understanding  of  human  behavior  and  human 
relations  through  research  in  biological  and  social 
science  fields,  particularly  through  the  support  of 
co-operative  studies.  Current  research  projects 
relate  to  the  following  subjects:  immigrant  adap- 
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tation,  labor  extension  in  industry,  mental  dis- 
ease and  mental  hygiene,  social  adjustment  of 
Negroes,  and  unemployment. 


Institute  of  Public  Administration  and  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research  (1907);  name  changed 
in  1931  from  National  Institute  of  Public 
Administration  and  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search; 302  East  35th  St.,  New  York;  Luther 
H.  Gulick,  Ph.D.,  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  public  administration  through  special 
studies  and  surveys  of  national,  state,  and  local 
administration  of  government  and  related  activi- 
ties, and  post-graduate  training  of  students  for 
positions  in  public  service.  For  the  latter  purpose 
the  Institute  is  affiliated  with  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.   A  specialized  library  is  maintained. 

Inter-City  Conference  on  Illegitimacy;  Anita 
Peck,  Chairman;  311  South  Juniper  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Membership:  Individuals,  from  50  to  100;  con- 
stituent organizations,  8. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  a  study  of  the 
problems  of  illegitimacy,  to  bring  together  work- 
ers in  this  field,  to  make  comparisons  of  the 
various  methods  of  dealing  with  the  unmarried 
mother  and  her  child,  and  to  gain  knowledge  in 
respect  to  improved  methods  of  handling  prac- 
tical situations.  The  Conference  is  an  informal 
body  of  social  workers  who  deal  with  problems  in 
this  field;  its  primary  activity  is  the  promotion 
of  a  gathering,  held  annually,  at  the  time  and 
place  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
(1894);  Bureau  of  Police,  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  Wilmington,  Del.;  George  Black, 
Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  627. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  an  annual 
convention  of  members,  to  secure  a  closer  official 
and  personal  relationship  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  secure  unity  of  action  in  police  matters,  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  police  institutions,  to 
eliminate  politics  from  policing,  to  invoke  hu- 
mane efforts,  and  to  advance  methods  for  the 
prevention  and  detection  of  crime.  Since  1927 
the  Association  has  had  a  committee  on  Uniform 
Crime  Records  under  whose  auspices,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Institute  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration, several  studies  have  been  published. 


International  Association  of  Governmental  Labor 
Officials  (1913);  name  changed  in  1933  from 
Association  of  Governmental  Officials  in  Indus- 
try of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  Isador 
Lubin,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  32  labor 
departments. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  act  as  a  medium  for 
the  exchange  of  information  for  and  by  the 
members  of  the  organization;  to  secure  better 
legislation  for  the  welfare  of  women  and  children 
in  industry  and  for  labor  in  general;  to  promote 
greater  safety  to  life  and  property;  to  promote 
greater  uniformity  in  labor  law  enforcement  by 
establishing  safety  standards  and  compiling  and 
disseminating  labor  and  employment  statistics; 
and  to  correlate  more  closely  the  activities  of  the 
federal,  state,  and  provincial  departments  of 
labor. 


International  Association  of  Industrial  Accident 
Boards  and  Commissions  (1914);  Verne  A. 
Zimmer,  Secretary-Treasurer;  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Membership:  Active  members,  31;  associate,  10. 
Of  these  3  are  federal  agencies,  29  are  state  and 
provincial  agencies,  3  are  companies,  2  are  safety 
organizations,  and  4  are  individuals. 

Purpose:  To  bring  together  officials  who  admin- 
ister workmen's  compensation  laws  to  consider 
the  following:  standardized  methods  for  prevent- 
ing accidents;  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital 
treatment  for  injured  workers;  means  for  re- 
education of  injured  workmen  and  their  restora- 
tion to  industry;  methods  of  computing  industrial 
accident  and  sickness  insurance  costs;  practices  in 
administering  compensation  laws;  extensions  and 
improvements  in  workmen's  compensation  legis- 
lation; and  reports  and  tabulations  of  industrial 
accidents  and  illness. 

Periodical:  Proceedings,  published  annually  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 


International  Association  of  Public  Employment 
Services  (1913);  City  Hall,  Cleveland;  B.  C. 
Seiple,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  150. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  advance  the  ideals, 
progress,  and  policies  of  the  public  employment 
service  through  cooperation  and  discussion. 

Periodical:  Annual  Proceedings  of  the  Conven-       Periodical:  Annual   Report  of  Convention   Pro- 
tion,  free.  ceedings,  to  members  only. 
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International  City  Managers'  Association  (1914); 
850  East  58th  St.,  Chicago;  Clarence  E.  Ridley, 
Executive  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  191  members,  100  asso- 
ciates, 55  affiliates,  37  students,  91  sustaining, 
and  6  honorary  members. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  aid  in  the  improve- 
ment of  local  government  administration  by  the 
following  means:  encouraging  city  managers  to 
assume  a  professional  attitude,  maintaining  rep- 
resentation on  the  governing  board  of  Public 
Administration  Service  and  on  certain  joint  com- 
mittees, carrying  on  a  limited  consulting  service, 
conducting  an  annual  conference,  and  offering  a 
series  of  extension  courses  in  municipal  adminis- 
tration. 

Periodicals:  Public»Management,  monthly,  $4.00 
a  year;  Municipal  Year  Book,  $4.00  a  copy; 
City  Managers'  News  Letter,  bi-weekly;  Re- 
cent Publications  on  Municipal  Administration, 
monthly;  both  free  to  members. 

International  Commission  on  Folk  Arts,  United 
States  Section.  See  American  Folk  Dance 
Society. 

International  Conference  of  Social  Work  (1926); 
A.  Farquharson,  Secretary  General;  Le  Play 
House,  35  Gordon  Sq.,  London,  W.  C.  1, 
England.  Committee  on  the  Conference  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  82  North 
High  St.,  Columbus;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Sec- 
retary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  1,200; 
operates  through  constituent  national  commit- 
tees organized  for  each  conference  and  varying 
in  number. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  bring  social  workers 
together  from  all  countries  in  order  to  cooperate 
in  improvement  of  the  methods  of  social  work 
and  its  development  throughout  the  world.  Con- 
ferences have  been  held  in  Paris,  1928,  and  in 
Frankfort,  1932.  A  conference  in  England  is 
planned  for  1936. 

Periodical:  Proceedings,  in  English,  French,  and 
German,  quadrennially. 

International  Council  for  the  Education  of  Ex- 
ceptional Children  (1923);  Irene  E.  Conway, 
Treasurer;  Board  of  Education,  Minneapolis. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  1,000. 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  welfare  and  education 
of  exceptional  children— the  handicapped  and 
the  gifted. 

Periodical:  Council  Review,  3  issues  yearly,  50 
cents  a  year,  free  to  members. 


International  Federation   of    Catholic  Alumnae 

(1914);  131    East  29th  St.,  New  York;  Mrs. 
William  H.  Connell,  Jr.,  President. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  100,000; 
state  chapters,  40. 

Purpose:  To  bring  together  the  alumnae  associa- 
tions of  Catholic  high  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  ideals  of 
Catholic  womanhood;  and  to  extend  Catholic 
education,  literature,  and  social  service. 

Periodicals:  Quarterly  Bulletin,  $1.00  a  year; 
News  Letter,  monthly,  free. 

International  Federation  of  Home  and  School 

(1927);   1520   Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia;    Mrs. 
A.  H.  Reeve,  Vice  President. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  24  na- 
tional, 3  local. 

Purpose:  To  bring  together  for  conference  and  co- 
operation all  agencies  which  concern  themselves 
with  the  care  and  training  of  children  in  home, 
school,  and  community,  and  with  the  education 
of  adults  to  meet  these  responsibilities;  and  to 
make  effective  the  principles  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Federation. 

Periodical:  News  Release,  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


International    Industrial     Relations     Institute 

(1925);  name  changed  in  1932  from  Interna- 
tional Industrial  Relations  Association;  Har- 
ingkade  171,  The  Hague,  Holland;  Mary  van 
Kleeck,  Associate  Director  for  the  United 
States;  Room  600, 130  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Membership:  Individuals  whose  industrial  ex- 
perience and  study  qualify  them  to  share  in  its 
activities,  including  technicians,  management 
engineers,  economists,  social  scientists,  indus- 
trial psychologists,  educators,  and  other  workers 
in  industry  and  agriculture.  Associate  member- 
ship is  open  to  those  outside  of  industry  who  wish 
to  co-operate  in  the  Institute's  aims. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  study  and  promote 
satisfactory  human  relations  and  conditions  in 
industry.  Congresses  and  interim  discussion 
meetings  or  summer  schools  are  held  under  its 
auspices.  The  most  recent  was  the  IRI  Regional 
Study  Conference  on  Social  Economic  Planning, 
in  New  York  in  November,  1934,  which  was 
planned  primarily  for  those  concerned  with  adult 
education  on  social  economic  issues.  It  was  a 
continuation  of  the  World  Social  Economic  Con- 
gress in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  1931,  which  ana- 
lyzed international  unemployment  and  discussed 
the  necessity  for  planned  adjustment  of  produc- 
tive   capacity    and    standards   of   living.      The 
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results  of  this  and  other  congresses  and  confer- 
ences are  published  in  book  form  but  are  not 
periodical. 

International  Labor  Organization,  Washington 
Office  (1920);  734  Jackson  PI.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Leifur  Magnusson,  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  represent  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  in  the  United  States. 
The  office  serves  as  a  substation  of  the  larger 
research  clearing  house  located  at  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, interprets  the  labor  and  industrial  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States  to  the  office  in  Geneva, 
and  acts  as  a  connecting  link  between  those  in  the 
United  States  having  interests  and  relations  with 
the  latter  office. 

Periodicals:  International  Labor  Review, 
monthly,  $6.00  a  year;  Industrial  and  Labor  In- 
formation, monthly,  $7.50  a  year. 

International  Migration  Service  (1921);  Ameri- 
can Branch,  122  East  22d  St.,  New  York; 
George  L.  Warren,  International  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  456,  of  whom  157  are 
in  the  United  States,  and  299  in  Europe. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  render  service  through 
co-operative  effort  to  individuals  whose  problems 
have  arisen  as  a  consequence  of  migration  and  the 
solution  of  which  involves  action  in  more  than 
one  country;  and  to  study  from  an  international 
standpoint  the  conditions  and  consequences  of 
migration  in  their  effect  on  individual,  family, 
and  social  life.  The  Service  co-operates  in  its 
international  social  case  work  service  with  agen- 
cies in  fields  which  include  family  welfare,  tran- 
sients and  homeless,  child  welfare  and  protection, 
legal  aid,  public  health,  delinquency,  and  protec- 
tion to  aliens.  Co-operation  is  also  established 
with  courts,  federal  departments,  American  Red 
Cross  chapters,  agencies  under  religious  auspices, 
foreign  consulates,  and  commercial  agencies. 

Periodical:  Migrants,  published  biennially  at 
Geneva,  free. 


International  Order  of  The  King's  Daughters  and 
Sons  (1886);  144  East  37th  St.,  New  York; 
Mrs.  Laura  S.  Goodhue,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  60,000; 
circles,  approximately  2,500,  7  countries  repre- 
sented. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  develop  spiritual  life 
and  stimulate  Christian  activities.  The  Order 
maintains  homes  for  the  aged,  homes  for  children, 
hospitals,  and  other  welfare  institutions. 

Periodical:  Silver  Cross,  10  issues  yearly,  $1.00  a 
year. 


International  Permanent  Secretariat  of  Social 
Workers  (1932);  Vera  Vostrebal,  President; 
Organisace  Socialnich  Pracovnic,  Stefankova, 
nam.  602,  Praha  III,  Czechoslovakia. 

Membership:  Limited  to  one  national  professional 
organization  in  each  country. 

Purpose:  To  exchange  experiences  concerning  all 
fields  of  welfare  work,  to  give  information  re- 
garding social  work  in  the  different  countries, 
to  exchange  periodicals  or  other  publications  of 
national  organizations  of  social  workers,  to  assist 
social  workers  visiting  foreign  countries,  and  to 
exchange  information  on  working  conditions  of 
social  workers. 

International  Society  for  Crippled  Children (192 1 ) ; 
800  Lorain  County  Bank  Bldg.,  Elyria,  Ohio; 
E.  Jay  Howenstine,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Membership:  Individuals,  750;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 31  national  and  46  state  and  provincial 
societies. 

Purpose:  To  create,  maintain,  and  assist  state, 
provincial,  and  national  societies  for  crippled 
children;  to  co-operate  with  other  agencies  in 
providing  a  continuous  program  for  the  care, 
treatment,  education,  and  vocational  guidance  of 
the  crippled  child;  to  direct  a  campaign  to  destroy 
and  eliminate  the  causes  of  crippling;  and  to 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  information. 

Periodicals:  The  Crippled  Child,  bimonthly,  $1.00 
a  year;  Radio  Bulletin,  weekly,  free. 

Interprofessional  Association  for  Social  Insur- 
ance (1934);  Albion  A.  Hartwell,  Executive 
Secretary;  Office  of  Chairman,  Room  600,  130 
East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Membership:  Individuals,  800. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  co-operate  with  indus- 
trial workers  in  promoting  unemployment  insur- 
ance for  all  workers,  including  those  in  the  pro- 
fessions; to  promote  interest  and  activities  by 
professional  workers  and  by  professional  organi- 
zations directed  toward  this  purpose;  and  to 
stimulate  contributions  of  professional  workers, 
drawn  from  their  own  professions  in  relation  to 
economic  security,  such  as  the  medical  profes- 
sion's contribution  to  health  insurance  and  work- 
men's compensation  and  the  architect's  interest 
in  housing  in  relation  to  insurance.  Activities 
include  holding  of  conferences  and  development 
of  study  of  the  subject,  together  with  publication 
of  informational  material. 

Periodical:  I  PA  News  Bulletin,  occasional  issues, 
free  to  members. 


Interstate  Reference  Bureau. 

Legislators'  Association. 


See  American 
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I.R.I.  See  International  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Institute. 

Italian  Welfare  League  (1922);  345  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York;  Angela  M.  Carlozzi,  Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  151. 

Activities:  These  include  financial  and  other 
assistance  to  Italians  who  have  newly  arrived  in 
this  country,  and  to  those  who  have  been  here 
less  than  five  years  and  are  ineligible  for  relief. 
The  League  handles  cases  all  over  the  country. 
It  maintains  a  branch  office  on  Ellis  Island,  New 
York  Harbor. 


Jeanes  Foundation.    See  Negro  Rural  School 
Fund,  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Foundation. 


Centers,  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associations, 
Young  Women's  Hebrew  Associations,  and  kin- 
dred societies;  to  assist,  advise  and  encourage 
such  societies,  correlate  their  activities,  and  pro- 
mote the  interchange  of  advantages  afforded;  to 
cooperate  with  other  organizations  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Judaism  and  good  citizenship;  and 
to  promote  the  social  welfare  of  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  in  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  provide  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  their  education,  religious  worship,  de- 
votion, solace,  and  improvement.  See  Youth 
Service  Associations  in  Part  I,  page  554. 


Periodical: 
year. 


Jewish    Center,    quarterly,    $2.00 


John  F.  Slater  Fund.   See  Slater  Fund. 


Jewish  Agricultural  Society  (1900);  301  East 
14th  St.,  New  York;  Gabriel  Davidson,  General 
Manager. 

Membership:    Individuals,  40. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  encourage  farming 
among  Jews.  The  society  advises  on  purchase  of 
farms,  grants  farm  loans,  maintains  an  advice 
bureau  on  agricultural  and  kindred  matters,  sends 
out  itinerant  farm  instructors,  maintains  a  pur- 
chasing service  bureau,  awards  scholarships  and 
grants  student  loans,  publishes  an  agricultural 
magazine  in  Yiddish,  conducts  agricultural  classes, 
and  maintains  a  rural  sanitation  service  and  a 
farm  employment  agency. 

Periodical:  Jewish  Farmer,  monthly,  75  cents  a 
year. 

Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America  (1931);  1825 
Harrison  Ave.,  New  York;  Leopold  Dubov, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Activities:  These  include  the  publication  of  the 
Jewish  Braille  Review,  a  cultural  magazine,  in 
braille,  distributed  free  to  the  Jewish  and,  on  ap- 
plication, to  the  non-Jewish  blind  throughout  the 
world;  and  the  maintenance  of  a  national  library 
for  the  Jewish  blind. 

Periodical:  Jewish  Braille  Review,  monthly,  free. 

Jewish  Welfare  Board  (1917);  71  West  47th  St., 
New  York;  Harry  L.  Glucksman,  Executive 
Director. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  approxi- 
mately 300. 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  religious,  intellectual, 
physical,  and  social  well-being  and  development 
of  Jews;  to  stimulate  the  organization  of  Jewish 


Joint   Committee   on  Maternal  Welfare.      See 

American  Committee  on   Maternal  Wel- 


Joint  Committee  on  National  Recovery  (1933); 
Prudential  Bank  Bldg.,  717  Florida  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C;  John  P.  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  24  na- 
tional. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  integrate  Negro  work- 
ers and  farmers  into  any  plan  for  national  re- 
covery. The  Committee  appears  at  NRA  code 
hearings,  makes  field  investigations  of  industrial 
and  farm  problems  of  Negroes,  aids  in  union 
organization,  seeks  just  administration  of  New 
Deal  agencies  affecting  Negroes,  and  aims  to 
educate  both  Negro  and  white  public  opinion  to 
workers'  problems  and  underlying  unity  of  Negro 
and  white  workers'  problems.  In  Washington  it 
serves  as  an  administrative  and  legislative  lobby; 
in  the  field  it  acts  as  a  research  body. 


Joint  Vocational  Service  (1927) ;  a  union  of  earlier 
departments  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  and  the  National  Organization 
for  Public  Health  Nursing;  130  East  22d  St., 
New  York;  Lillian  A.  Quinn,  Executive  Di- 
rector. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  provide  vocational  in- 
formation about  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing  and  to  offer  placement  service  and  voca- 
tional counsel  throughout  these  fields  on  a  non- 
profit-making basis.  The  organization  works  in 
conjunction  with  the  national  professional  and 
functional  associations  and  with  a  nation-wide 
advisory  council  of  social  workers  and  public 
health    nurses    representing   local    communities. 
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Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center  (1917);  name 
changed  in  1933  from  Judge  Baker  Founda- 
tion; 38)4  Beacon  St.,  Boston;  William  Healy, 
M.D.,  Director. 

Activities:  Conducts  scientific  investigation  and 
treatment  of  personality,  conduct,  and  educa- 
tional problems  of  childhood  and  youth.  Co- 
operative therapeutic  work  is  carried  on  with 
agencies,  and  also  direct  therapeutic  work  with 
individuals  and  families. 

Julius  Rosenwald  Fund.   See  Rosenwald  Fund. 

Junior  Achievement  (1919);  33  Pearl  St.,  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  Carlos  B.  Ellis,  National  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  4,000; 
organized  clubs,  approximately  400. 

Purpose:  To  furnish  leadership  and  direction  for 
leisure  time  to  young  people  associated  in  small 
groups  or  clubs,  who  are  engaged  in  simple  hand- 
processes  by  which  objects  useful  and  artistic  are 
manufactured,  and  through  which  they  gain 
experience  in  business  procedure,  buying  and 
selling,  principles  of  cooperation,  marketing, 
management,  wages,  and  costs.  See  Scouting 
and  Related  Organizations  in  Part  I,  page 
445. 

Junior  League  of  America.  See  Association  of 
the  Junior  Leagues  of  America. 

Kellogg  Foundation  (W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation) 
(1930);  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  Stuart  Pritchard, 
M.D.,  General  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  advance  child  health 
and  welfare  without  restriction  as  to  race,  creed, 
or  geographical  boundary.  The  Foundation  pro- 
motes sound  rural  public  health  practices  by 
sponsoring  a  national  health  conservation  contest 
for  county  health  units. 

Kiwanis  International  (1915);  520  North  Mich- 
igan Ave.,  Chicago;  Fred  C.  W.  Parker,  Secre- 
tary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  83,000; 
club  units,  1,832. 

Activities:  These  include  work  throughout  the 
United  States  with  under-privileged  children, 
citizenship,  boys'  and  girls'  work,  playgrounds, 
hospitals,  safety  campaigns,  education,  beautifi- 
cation  of  cities,  and  vocational  guidance. 

Periodical:  Kiwanis  Magazine,  monthly,  $1.00  a 
year  to  members,  $1.50  a  year  to  non-members. 


Knighthood  of  Youth.      See  National  Child 
Welfare  Association. 


Knights  of  Columbus  (1882);  45  Wall  St.,  New 
Haven;  William  J.  McGinley,  Supreme  Secre- 
tary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  440,863;  constituent 
organizations  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
other  countries,  59  state  and  2,484  local. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  render  pecuniary  aid 
to  members  and  their  dependents,  and  assistance 
to  sick  and  disabled  members;  to  promote  social 
and  intellectual  intercourse  among  members;  and 
to  promote  and  conduct  educational,  charitable, 
religious,  social  welfare,  war  relief  welfare,  and 
public  welfare  work.  Among  major  activities,  the 
organization  operates  as  a  fraternal  benefit  so- 
ciety, conducts  correspondence  school  for  mem- 
bers, and  is  engaged  in  boys'  work,  sponsoring 
the  Columbian  Squires.  See  Youth  Service 
Associations  in  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933. 

Periodicals:  Columbia,  monthly,  50  cents  a  year; 
Columbian  Squires  Herald,  monthly,  25  cents  a 
year;  Weekly  News  Sheet. 

Labor  Bureau,  Inc.  (1920);  2  West  43d  St.,  New 
York. 

Activities:  The  Bureau  renders  services  of  ac- 
counting, publicity,  research,  and  economic  coun- 
sel to  the  organized  labor  movement  of  the 
United  States.  Fees  are  charged,  covering  only 
the  cost  of  the  service.  The  Bureau  has  collected 
and  prepared  data  for  use  by  trade  unions  in 
arbitration  cases;  and  has  made  studies  relating 
to  wages,  cost  of  living,  employers'  profits,  pen- 
sions, unemployment  insurance,  and  other  sub- 
jects. The  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  Labor  Bureau  operate  on  the  same 
principles  as  Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  but  are  inde- 
pendently managed  and  financed. 

Labor  Research  Association  (1927);  80  East  11th 
St.,  New  York;  Robert  W.  Dunn,  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  100;  constituent  local 
organizations,  5. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  conduct  investigations 
and  studies  of  social,  economic,  and  political 
questions  in  the  interest  of  the  labor  movement; 
to  publish  its  findings  in  articles,  leaflets,  pam- 
phlets, and  books;  and  to  conduct  an  information 
and  fact-finding  service  for  various  labor  papers 
and  organizations.  Activities  include  a  series  of 
studies  of  conditions  in  specific  industries  such  as 
mining,  lumber,  clothing,  automobiles,  steel,  and 
textiles;  and  the  editing  of  the  Labor  Fact  Books. 

Periodicals:  Economic  Notes  and  NRA  Notes, 
monthly,  65  cents  a  year;  Textile  Notes,  monthly, 
50  cents  a  year;  Steel  and  Metal  Notes,  monthly, 
50  cents  a  year. 
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Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial.  On  Janu- 
ary 3,  1929,  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller 
Memorial  ceased  to  exist.  Its  work  was  taken 
over  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  by  a 
new  corporation,  the  Spelman  Fund  of  New 
York.    See  the  two  latter  organizations. 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy  (1921);  112 
East  19th  St.,  New  York;  Harry  W.  Laidler, 
Ph.D.,  Executive  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  5,000, 
including  3,000  college  members;  college  organi- 
zations in  more  than  100  colleges,  and  city 
chapters  in  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  and 
other  cities. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  education 
for  a  new  social  order,  based  upon  production 
for  use  and  not  for  profit.  The  League  sends 
lecturers  to  colleges,  universities,  and  city  groups 
throughout  the  country ;  organizes  lecture  courses, 
college  and  city  branches  for  the  discussion  of 
social  problems;  conducts  research  work;  arranges 
radio  broadcasts,  summer  and  winter  confer- 
ences; publishes  a  pamphlet  literature;  and  in 
other  ways  endeavors  to  stimulate  thinking  and 
constructive  activity  on  problems  of  industrial 
democracy. 

Periodical:  Student  Outlook,  bimonthly,  October 
to  May,  $1.00  a  year,  free  to  members. 

Leisure  League  of  America  (1933) ;  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York;  James  S.  Stanley,  President. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  suggest  interesting  and 
profitable  things  to  do  in  leisure  time  and  to  give 
information  on  how  to  do  them.  The  three 
following  projects  have  been  undertaken:  publi- 
cation of  a  series  of  paper-bound  books  written  by 
authorities  on  the  subjects  covered — 15  books  are 
at  present  off  the  press  and  others  will  be  pub- 
lished at  the  rate  of  about  two  a  month;  consulta- 
tion and  correspondence  with  individuals  who 
request  guidance  in  acquiring  avocational  inter- 
ests; and  an  annual  national  leisure  show  to  take 
place  for  the  first  time  in  May,  1935,  in  New 
York  City.  The  League  is  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion. 

Lions  International  (1917);  Room  350,  332  South 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago;  Melvin  Jones,  Secre- 
tary General. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  80,000; 
clubs,  2,693. 

Activities:  These  include  work  for  the  blind  and 
prevention  of  blindness,  boys'  and  girls'  work, 
citizenship  and  patriotism,  civic  improvements, 


community  betterment,  education,  health  and 
welfare,  safety,  and  co-operation  with  other 
community  building  agencies. 

Periodical:  The  Lion,  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


Lutheran  Church  in  America,  United,  Inner 
Mission  Board  (1918);  39  East  35th  St.,  New 
York;  William  Freas,  D.D.,  Executive  Secre- 
tary. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  bring  about  in  all 
congregations  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church 
active  Christian  service  to  the  needy.  The 
Board  promotes  the  organization  of  Inner  Mis- 
sion societies,  establishes  institutions  of  mercy 
and  co-ordinates  their  work,  trains  Christian 
workers,  publishes  literature,  and  holds  institutes. 
Its  special  activities  are  work  for  the  deaf  and 
blind,  immigrant  and  seamen,  and  mountain  folk. 

Periodical:  Inner  Mission  Work,  quarterly,  free. 

McCormick  Memorial  Fund  (Elizabeth  Mc- 
Cormick  Memorial  Fund)  (1908);  848  North 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  Mary  E.  Murphy, 
Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  better- 
ment of  conditions  of  child  life  in  the  United 
States.  Activities  include  research  relating  to 
mental  and  physical  growth,  continuous  health 
supervision  of  children  in  family  groups,  nutri- 
tion service  in  connection  with  relief  agencies, 
parent  education,  health  education  in  public 
schools,  and  medical  and  nutrition  supervision 
of  nursery  schools.  A  child  welfare  library,  refer- 
ence and  loan,  is  maintained;  also  a  speakers' 
bureau. 


Maternity  Center  Association  (1918);  1  East  57th 
St.,  New  York;  Hazel  Corbin,  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  2,500. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  improve  maternity 
care  by  teaching  the  public  what  adequate  ma- 
ternity care  is  and  why  it  is  necessary;  by 
stimulating  communities  to  make  such  care  avail- 
able to  every  mother  at  a  price  she  can  afford; 
by  helping  to  develop  standards  for  each  phase  of 
maternity  care  through  studying  and  revising 
the  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  the  super- 
vision, care,  and  instruction  of  mothers;  and  by 
making  these  standards  easily  accessible  to  lay 
and  professional  workers. 

Matilda  Ziegler  Foundation  for  the  Blind.    See 
Ziegler  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Maurice  and  Laura  Falk  Foundation.    See  Falk 

Foundation. 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Board  of  Home 
Missions  and  Church  Extension  (1907);  1701 
Arch  St.,  Philadelphia;  E.  D.  Kohlstedt,  D.D., 
Executive  Secretary. 

Activities:  The  activities  most  closely  related  to 
social  work  are  identified  with  the  Bureau  of 
Goodwill  Industries,  employing  more  than  15,000 
handicapped  people,  the  Bureaus  of  Negro  Work, 
Rural  Work,  and  Indian  Activities,  and  work  in 
the  mountain  districts  of  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 

Periodicals:  Pastor's  Journal,  bimonthly,  $1.00  a 
year;  Journal  of  Proceedings,  free. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Board  of  Temper- 
ance, Prohibition,  and  Public  Morals  (1900); 
100  Maryland  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Clarence  True  Wilson,  D.D.,  Executive  Secre- 
tary. 

Purpose:  To  promote  voluntary  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicants  and  narcotics,  observance 
and  enforcement  of  all  existing  constitutional 
provisions  and  statutory  enactments  that  sup- 
press the  liquor  traffic  and  the  traffic  in  narcotic 
drugs,  and  the  speedy  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion throughout  the  world;  and  to  defend  and 
maintain  established  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

Periodical:  The  Voice,  monthly,  25  cents  a  year. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Hospital 
Association  (1926);  Robert  S.  Hudgens,  Presi- 
dent; Emory  University  Hospital,  Emory  Uni- 
versity, Ga. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  12  hos- 
pitals. 

Purpose:  To  promote  cooperation  between  the 
hospital  forces  and  the  workers  in  the  annual 
conferences  of  the  Church,  who  are  interested  in 
the  hospital  movement. 

Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service  (1907); 
150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Winifred  L.  Chap- 
pell,  Secretary. 

Purpose:  To  abolish  the  profit  system  in  order  to 
develop  a  classless  society  based  upon  the  obliga- 
tion of  mutual  service. 

Periodical:  Social  Questions  Bulletin,  monthly, 
except  July  and  August,  $1.00  a  year,  free  to 
members. 

Methodist  Hospital,  Home,  and  Deaconess  As- 
sociation, National  (1918);  G.  M.  Hanner, 
Secretary;  1400  East  Boulder  St.,  Colorado 
Springs. 


Membership:  Individuals,  150. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  an  annual 
convention  with  program  and  discussion  of  sub- 
jects kindred  to  the  work  of  members.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  the  open  forum  of  the  Board  of  Hos- 
pitals, Homes,  and  Deaconess  Work  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  has  no  legal 
status  and  no  supervisory  powers. 


Milbank  Memorial  Fund  (1905);  40  Wall  St., 
New  York;  John  A.  Kinsbury,  Secretary. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  improve  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  condition  of  humanity,  and 
generally  to  advance  charitable  and  benevolent 
objects.  The  Fund's  philanthropic  services  are 
rendered  in  the  fields  of  health,  social  welfare,  and 
education.  Over  two-thirds  of  its  total  expendi- 
tures have  been  made  for  health — primarily  for 
public  health  and  health  research— and  in  recent 
years  contributions  in  this  field  have  represented 
an  increasingly  larger  share  of  the  total. 

Periodicals:  Quarterly,  $1.00  a  year;  News  Di- 
gest, quarterly,  free. 


Milford  Conference  (1922);  122  East  22d  St., 
New  York;  M.  Antoinette  Cannon,  Secretary. 

Membership:  7  representatives  of  national  social 
case  work  organizations,  and  others  serving  by 
invitation  of  the  Committee  on  Program. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  afford  an  occasional 
opportunity  to  social  case  workers  in  different 
fields  to  discuss  intimately  their  common  inter- 
ests. The  Conference  takes  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Milford,  Pennsylvania,  where  its  earliest 
meetings  were  held.  In  1929  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  published  a  report 
by  the  Conference  entitled  Social  Casework 
Generic  and  Specific,  An  Outline.  The  group  has 
resumed  activities  during  the  past  two  years 
preparatory  to  the  publication  of  another  report. 


Mothers' Aid  Association  (1922);  Ruth  M.  Jones, 
Chairman;  Mothers'  Pension  Department, 
Hamilton  County  Court  of  Domestic  Rela- 
tions, Cincinnati. 

Membership:  Individuals,  150. 

Purpose:  To  offer  a  medium  of  intercommunica- 
tion for  agencies  administering  mothers'  aid;  to 
interpret  the  needs  and  trends  within  the  field, 
and  to  aid  in  the  development  of  standards;  to 
hold  meetings  during  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work;  and  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  Children's  Bureau  in  its  mothers'  aid 
activities. 
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Motion  Picture  Foundation  of  the  United  States 
of  America  (1933);  247  Park  Ave.,  New  York; 
William  B.  Millar,  D.D.,  Secretary. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  raise  the  educational, 
moral,  and  inspirational  standards  of  motion 
picture  entertainment;  and  to  develop  the  mo- 
tion picture  in  the  interests  of  public  education 
and  social  welfare.  The  Foundation  invites  all 
who  can  produce  pictures  of  the  calibre  and  char- 
acter that  it  fosters  to  submit  plans  and  proposi- 
tions for  the  production  of  suitable  pictures; 
assists  authors  to  get  such  material  into  produc- 
tion, and  artists  to  head  their  own  companies; 
and  finances  such  projects  when  they  are  deemed 
worthy.  The  Foundation  is  a  nonprofit  organ- 
ization. 

Motion  Picture  Research  Council  (1927);  366 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York;  William  H.  Short, 
Director. 

Membership:  Chapters  in  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  other  cities. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  give  constructive 
guidance  to  motion  picture  art  and  industry  by 
scientific  research,  publication,  publicity,  discus- 
sion, recommendation,  and  action.  The  Council's 
studies  have  been  published  under  the  following 
titles:  Findings  of  the  Payne  Fund  Studies,  in  9 
volumes,  and  Our  Movie  Made  Children,  a  popu- 
lar summarizing  volume,  by  H.  J.  Forman. 

Municipal  Administration  Service.  See  Public 
Administration  Service. 


Nathan  Hofheimer  Foundation.  See  Hofheimer 
Foundation. 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Education 
of  Negroes  (1930);  Ambrose  Caliver,  Ph.D., 
Secretary;  Office  of  Education,  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Membership:  Individuals,  24. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  give  advice  with  re- 
spect to  the  policies  to  be  pursued  regarding  cer- 
tain major  questions  and  activities  arising  in 
connection  with  studies  of  educational  problems 
of  Negroes.  The  members  of  the  Committee 
serve  as  contact  representatives  in  the  various 
geographical  centers  in  interpreting  the  needs 
of  the  race  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and, 
in  turn,  the  plans  and  program  of  the  Office  to 
the  race. 

National  Alliance  of  Agencies  for  Care  of  Aged 

(1933);    1648   South   Albany   Ave.,    Chicago; 
Julius  Savit,  President. 


Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  3  na- 
tional and  93  local. 

Purpose:  To  encourage  interest  in  the  general 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  aged  in  the  United 
States,  to  foster  co-ordination  of  the  voluntary 
efforts  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  elderly  people, 
and  to  provide  a  forum  for  an  interchange  of 
ideas  and  experiences  in  this  field. 


National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation  (1922); 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago;  John  L.  Griffith, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  18. 

Purpose:  To  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the 
various  groups  that  are  promoting  amateur  ath- 
letics to  the  end  that  these  groups  may  the 
better  serve  the  social  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls 
and  the  young  men  and  young  women  who  are 
engaged  in  various  amateur  play  activities. 


National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  Women's 
Division  (1923);  303  West  42d  St.,  New  York; 
Mary  Van  Horn,  Office  Executive. 

Membership:  Individuals,  344;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 356. 

Purpose:  To  promote  a  platform  for  girls'  ath- 
letics that  will  stimulate  sports  and  recreational 
activities  for  every  girl,  suited  to  her  strength; 
and  to  establish  principles  for  the  organization, 
leadership,  and  administration  of  girls'  athletics 
fitting  to  all  ages  and  all  groups  of  girls. 

Periodical:  Monthly  News  Letter,  free  to  mem- 
bers. 


National  Association  for  Nursery  Education 
(1926);  name  changed  in  1930  from  National 
Committee  on  Nursery  Schools;  147  Ruggles 
St.,  Boston;  Abigail  A.  Eliot,  Ed.D.,  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  343. 

Purpose:  To  provide  a  medium  through  which 
those  who  are  interested  in  nursery  education 
can  exchange  ideas,  and  through  which  they 
can  cooperate  as  a  group  with  other  agencies 
concerned  with  the  education  and  developmental 
welfare  of  early  childhood. 

Periodical:  Conference  Proceedings,  biennially. 


National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  (1909);  69  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York;  Walter  White,  Secretary. 


Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  100,000; 
constituent  organizations,  378. 
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Purpose:  To  combat  the  spirit  of  persecution 
which  confronts  the  colored  people  and  other 
minority  groups  in  the  United  States;  and  to 
safeguard  their  civil,  legal,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal rights,  and  secure  for  them  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity with  all  other  citizens. 

Periodical:  The  Crisis,  monthly,  $1.50  a  year. 

National  Association  for  Travelers  Aid  and 
Transient  Service  (1917);  name  changed  in 
1934  from  National  Association  of  Travelers 
Aid  Societies;  1270  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York; 
Bertha  McCall,  General  Director. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  103. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  provide  through  the 
work  of  field  representatives,  through  the  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  information,  through  the 
arrangement  of  district  meetings  and  institutes, 
and  through  the  securing  of  cooperating  repre- 
sentatives an  essential  correlation  of  the  service 
and  development  of  the  travelers  aid  organiza- 
tions and  transient  service  of  the  United  States. 

Periodical:  The  Transient,  bimonthly,  50  cents  a 
year. 

National  Association  of  Colored  Women  (1896); 
1114  O  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mary  F. 
Waring,  President. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  20,000; 
constituent  organizations,  44  state  and  5  sec- 
tional. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  raise  to  the  highest 
plane  the  home  life,  moral  standards,  and  civic 
life  of  the  race.  The  work  is  carried  on  through 
departments  that  reach  the  individual  women 
and  clubs  through  sectional  and  state  chairmen. 
Better  homes,  education,  health  and  hygiene, 
social  service,  and  women  in  industry  are  now 
being  emphasized. 

Periodical:  National  Notes,  monthly,  50  cents  a 
year. 

National  Association  of  Goodwill  Industries 
(1910);  89  Shawmut  Ave.,  Boston;  E.  J.  Helms, 
D.D.,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  63  local. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  in  various  centers  of 
Goodwill  Industries  for  the  religious,  cultural, 
educational,  social,  industrial,  and  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  handicapped.  The  Association  de- 
velops and  assists  in  maintaining  standards  in  the 
operation  of  industrial,  social  service,  religious, 
and  other  activities  of  Goodwill  Industries;  con- 
ducts research  in  the  interest  of  providing  in- 


creased service  for  the  handicapped  and  increas- 
ing the  usefulness  of  discarded  materials;  con- 
ducts a  regular  exchange  service  of  information 
and  reports;  seeks  to  prevent  duplication,  en- 
courage co-operation  and  mutual  understanding 
among  Goodwill  Industries  and  similar  organiza- 
tions; and  develops  public  opinion  in  the  interest 
of  helping  handicapped  people  to  help  themselves. 
The  Association  is  interdenominational  and  non- 
sectarian  and  works  in  close  co-operation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Goodwill  Industries  with  which 
many  of  its  members  are  affiliated.  The  latter 
is  administered  as  a  bureau  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  and  Church  Extension  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  See  Salvage  Activities  in 
Part  I. 

National  Association  of  Housing  Officials  (1932) ; 
850  East  58th  St.,  Chicago;  Coleman  Wood- 
bury, Ph.D.,  Executive  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  offset  as  far  as  possible 
the  lack  of  background  and  experience  in  the 
housing  field  in  the  United  States  by  facilitating 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and  information  among 
housing  officials  and  other  interested  persons,  by 
advising  on  local  studies  and  surveys  so  that  they 
will  produce  the  most  usable  results,  by  bringing 
about  a  clearer  understanding  of  problems  and 
methods  among  local,  state,  and  national  officials, 
and  by  drawing  upon  European  experience  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  applicable  to  American  condi- 
tions and  problems. 

National  Association  of  Jewish  Center  Execu- 
tives (1918);  71  West  47th  St.,  New  York; 
William  Pinsker,  President. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  100. 

Purpose:  To  foster  and  develop  interest  in  Jewish 
Centers,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  and  Y.  W.  H.  A.'s;  to 
consider  problems  relating  to  Jewish  Center 
work;  and  to  promote  personnel  standards  among 
Jewish  Center  workers. 

National  Association  of  Legal  Aid  Organizations 

(1923);    John    S.    Bradway,    Secretary;    Law 
School,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  39. 

Purpose:  To  promote  and  develop  legal  aid  work; 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  new  legal  aid  or- 
ganizations wherever  they  may  be  needed;  to 
provide  a  central  body  with  defined  duties  and 
powers  for  the  guidance  of  legal  aid  work;  and 
to  cooperate  with  the  judiciary,  the  bar,  and  all 
organizations  interested  in  the  administration  of 
justice. 

Periodical:  Legal  Aid  News  Letter,  occasional 
issues,  free. 
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National  Association  of  State  Conference  Secre- 
taries.   See  State  Conference  Secretaries. 

National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Voca- 
tional Education  (1921);  William  Kerr,  Secre- 
tary; Box  1488,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Membership:  Individuals,  50;  the  states,  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico  are  each  entitled  to  one  member- 
ship in  the  Association. 

Purpose:  To  consider  and  discuss  all  questions 
pertaining  to  the  successful  progress  and  admin- 
istration of  vocational  education  throughout  the 
states,  to  assemble  and  disseminate  such  infor- 
mation as  will  be  helpful  in  securing  mutual 
co-operation  toward  this  accomplishment,  and 
to  study  the  economic  and  social  trends  and  work 
with  public  agencies  and  other  national  agencies 
interested  in  adjusting  training  programs  to 
meet  these  changes  as  they  develop. 

National  Association  of  the  Deaf  (1880);  Marcus 
L.  Kenner,  President;  114  West  27th  St.,  New 
York. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  2,500; 
constituent  organizations,  state  associations  of 
the  deaf. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  improve,  develop,  and 
extend  schools  for  the  deaf  throughout  the  world, 
and  especially  in  the  United  States;  and  to  further 
the  intellectual,  professional,  and  industrial  status 
and  social  enjoyment  of  members  through  corre- 
spondence, consultation,  and  the  forming  of 
branch  societies  and  national  conventions. 

Periodicals:  N.  A.  D.  Bulletin,  monthly;  Conven- 
tion reports;  both  free. 

National  Association  of  Travelers  Aid  Societies. 

See  National  Association   for  Travelers 
Aid  and  Transient  Service. 

National  Association  on  Indian  Affairs  (1925); 
name  changed  in  1933  from  Eastern  Associa- 
tion on  Indian  Affairs;  850  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York;  Mrs.  John  Sloan,  Acting  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  203;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 4  state  branches  and  affiliates  and  1 
local. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  American  Indian  in  the  United  States  by 
creating  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  by  assist- 
ing and  protecting  him  against  encroachment  on 
his  constitutional  rights,  by  promoting  suitable 
legislation  and  the  enforcement  of  law,  by  im- 
proving hygienic  conditions  through  a  study  of 
health  situations  and  by  the  supply  of  nurses  and 
professional  services  where  needed,  by  aiding  in 


preserving  and  fostering  his  native  arts  and 
crafts,  and  by  forming  wherever  it  may  be 
desirable  auxiliary  associations  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  these  ends. 

Periodical:  Indian  Affairs,  quarterly,  $2.00  a 
year. 

National  Board,  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations. See  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations,  National  Board. 

National  Boys'  Week  Committee  for  the  United 
States.  See  National  Youth  Week  Com- 
mittee for  the  United  States. 

National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music 

(1916);  45  West  45th  St.,  New  York;  C.  M. 
Tremaine,  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  advance  the  cause  of 
music  in  relation  to  appreciation  and  participa- 
tion, through  co-operating  with  other  organiza- 
tions and  individuals;  to  extend  recognition  of 
music  in  the  schools  and  colleges;  to  promote 
musical  interest  and  activity  in  adult  groups; 
and  to  furnish  information  and  guidance  upon 
request.  The  Bureau  is  philanthropically  sup- 
ported, chiefly  through  foundations. 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  (1920); 
Room  1022,  1819  Broadway,  New  York; 
Charles  A.  Bliss,  Executive  Secretary. 

Activities:  The  Bureau  conducts  exact  and  im- 
partial research,  largely  statistical,  in  the  field  of 
economic,  social,  and  industrial  science,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  such  subjects  as  business 
cycles,  national  income,  production,  prices,  capi- 
tal formation,  employment,  wages,  profits,  and 
similar  topics.  The  findings  of  its  research  staff, 
after  review  by  a  board  of  directors  representa- 
tive of  various  organizations  and  opinion,  are 
published  in  book  form  or  in  bulletins. 

Periodical:  Bulletin,  bimonthly,  $1.00  a  year. 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  (1919); 
1312  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  S.T.D.,  General 
Secretary. 

Membership:  No  individual  members  or  con- 
stituent organization  members  except  through 
the  membership  of  the  two  co-ordinate  branches 
of  its  Lay  Organizations  Department — National 
Council  of  Catholic  Men  and  National  Council 
of  Catholic  Women. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  religious 
and  general  welfare  of  the  Catholics  of  the 
country;  to  unify,  coordinate,  and  organize  the 
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Catholic  people  of  the  United  States  in  works  of 
education,  social  welfare,  immigrant  aid,  and 
other  activities.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
departments  and  bureaus:  Education,  serving  the 
Catholic  school  system  of  the  United  States  in  the 
matter  of  information,  statistics,  and  so  forth, 
as  does  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  the  public 
school  system;  Social  Action,  covering  fields  of 
industrial  relations,  international  affairs,  civic 
education,  social  welfare,  family  life,  and  rural  wel- 
fare; and  Lay  Organizations,  conducted  through 
affiliations  of  national,  state,  diocesan,  local,  and 
parish  units  of  Catholic  organizations.  The 
Conference  also  has  the  following  auxiliary  con- 
ferences: Catholic  Conference  on  Industrial  Prob- 
lems and  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference. 

Periodical:  Catholic  Action,  monthly,  $2.00  a 
year. 


National  Child  Labor  Committee  (1904);  419 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York;  Courtenay  Dinwiddie, 
General  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  11,000. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote,  through 
investigation,  legislation,  and  public  education, 
the  protection  of  children  from  employment 
under  conditions  that  are  prejudicial  to  their 
health,  education,  or  welfare;  and  to  increase 
opportunities  for  vocational  guidance  and  train- 
ing. 

Periodicals:  American  Child,  10  issues  yearly, 
$2.00  a  year;  Annual  Summaries  of  Legislation, 
free. 


National  Child  Welfare  Association  (1912);  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Charles  F.  Powlison, 
General  Secretary. 

Membership:     Individuals,  997. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  building 
of  character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  The  Association  issues  educa- 
tional posters  and  slides,  and  through  its  Knight- 
hood of  Youth  provides  homes  and  schools  with 
a  method  of  character  training  through  actual 
practice. 


National  Children's  Home  and  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation; 203  North  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago; 
C.  V.  Williams,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Membership:  27  organizations  engaged  in  the  use 
of  foster  homes  for  the  care  of  dependent  children. 
With  few  exceptions,  its  members  were  formerly 
pioneer  state-wide,  child-placing  agencies. 


Purpose  and  Activities:  To  maintain  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
a  program  of  constructive  value  to  child-caring 
organizations  engaged  in  rural  and  state-wide 
service  in  behalf  of  neglected  or  dependent  chil- 
dren. Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  the  Association 
sought  to  improve  the  standards  of  care  given  by 
its  member  agencies  to  their  wards,  and  now 
co-operates  with  the  League  in  seeking  to  ac- 
complish this  end. 

National  Civic  Federation  (1900);  570  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York;  Ralph  M.  Easley,  Chairman, 
Executive  Council. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  solution 
of  problems  related  to  social  and  industrial  prog- 
ress, providing  especially  for  the  discussion  of 
questions  of  national  import,  aiding  crystalliza- 
tion of  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  promoting 
legislation  when  desirable.  The  executive  com- 
mittee represents  the  public,  employers,  and 
wage-earners. 

National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  (1881); 
521  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  H.  Eliot  Kaplan, 
Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  600; 
constituent  organizations,  14. 

Purpose:  To  advance  the  merit  system  and  to 
improve  the  administration  of  the  civil  service 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Periodicals:  Good  Government,  quarterly,  $1.00 
a  year;  Annual  Proceedings,  25  cents  a  copy. 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  (1909); 
50  West  50th  St.,  New  York;  C.  M.  Hincks, 
M.D.,  General  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  600 
(through  election  by  Executive  Committee); 
affiliated  state  and  local  mental  hygiene  societies, 
46. 

Activities:  The  Committee  works  for  the  con- 
servation of  mental  health;  reduction  and  pre- 
vention of  mental  and  nervous  disorders  and 
defects;  improved  care  and  treatment  of  persons 
suffering  from  mental  diseases;  special  training 
and  supervision  of  the  feeble-minded;  and  the 
acquisition  and  dissemination  of  reliable  informa- 
tion on  these  subjects  and  on  mental  factors  in- 
volved in  the  problems  of  education,  industry, 
delinquency,  dependency,  and  others  related  to 
the  broad  field  of  human  behavior. 

Periodical:  Mental  Hygiene,  quarterly,  $3.00  a 
year. 
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National  Committee  of  Health  Council  Execu- 
tives (1926);  Howard  Whipple  Green,  Secre- 
tary; Cleveland  Health  Council,  Cleveland. 

Membership:  Individuals,  31,  including  5  asso- 
ciate members  and  13  members-at-large. 

Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  exchange  of  experi- 
ences, consider  mutual  problems,  and  improve 
the  work  undertaken  by  health  councils;  to 
promote  the  efficient  administration  of  the  public 
health  work  in  local  communities;  and  to  stimu- 
late the  extension  of  the  health  council  idea. 

National  Committee  on  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club 
Work  (1921);  431  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago; G.  L.  Noble,  Managing  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  29. 

Purpose:  To  extend  the  program,  membership, 
and  influence  of  the  4-H  Clubs. 

Periodical:  National  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  News, 
monthly,  50  cents  a  year. 

National  Committee  on  Employer-Employee  Re- 
lationships in  the  Home.  See  National 
Committee  on  Household  Employment. 

National  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  for 
Birth  Control  (1929);  17  West  16th  St.,  New 
York,  and  1343  H  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Mrs.  Margaret  Sanger,  President. 

Membership:  Individuals,  endorsing  and  con- 
tributing. 

Purpose:  To  effect  the  amendment  of  the  federal 
laws  legalizing  the  dissemination  of  contracep- 
tive information  through  scientific  and  medical 
channels,  and  to  inform  the  public  as  to  the  social 
and  personal  significance  of  birth  control. 

Periodical:  News  Letters,  quarterly,  free. 


Committee  on  Employer-Employee  Relation- 
ships in  the  Home;  Dorothy  P.  Wells,  Acting 
Chairman;  National  Board,  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations,  600  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York. 

Membership:  Executive  Committee,  21;  consult- 
ing members,  over  50;  also  contributing  mem- 
bers. 

Purpose:  To  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  house- 
hold employers,  household  employes,  placement 
agencies,  and  educational  agencies  which  are  con- 
ducting experimental  and  educational  work  in 
this  field;  to  stimulate  studies  and  experiments, 
and  if  necessary  to  carry  on  independent  re- 
search ;  and  to  stimulate  conference  groups  of  em- 
ployers and  employes  to  work  out  standards  of 
work  and  relationships  in  their  communities. 

National  Committee  on  Labor  Injunctions.  See 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

National  Committee  on  Maternal  Health  (1923); 
name  changed  in  1930  from  Committee  on 
Maternal  Health;  Room  46,  2  East  103d  St., 
New  York;  Louise  Stevens  Bryant,  Ph.D., 
Executive  Secretary. 

/Activities:  The  Committee  studies  and  acts  as  a 
clearing  house  on  such  medical  aspects  of  human 
fertility  as  birth  control,  sterilization,  sterility, 
average  sex  life,  normal  sex  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, and  the  role  of  preventive  medicine  in 
preparation  for  and  adjustment  in  marriage. 
Emphasis  is  on  publication  of  medical  source 
books  and  manuals  of  which  eight  have  recently 
appeared  and  four  or  five  are  in  preparation.  The 
Committee's  field  activities  are  limited  to  inci- 
dental help  in  the  establishment  of  clinical  and 
laboratory  services  and  to  counsel  by  corre- 
spondence and  conference  on  its  subject  of  study. 


National  Committee  on  Folk  Arts  of  the  United 
States  (1929);  673  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York; 
Elizabeth  Burchenal,  Executive  Chairman. 

Activities:  The  Committee,  supported  by  expert 
consultants  and  regional  representatives,  consti- 
tutes a  consultative  body  of  experts  in  the 
domain  of  the  folk  arts  of  the  United  States, 
qualified  to  set  up  criteria  and  formulate  policies, 
and  to  be  responsible  for  the  technical  and 
scientific  guidance  of  the  United  States  Section  of 
the  International  Commission  on  Folk  Arts.  The 
Committee's  activities  include  research,  loan 
exhibitions  of  American  folk  arts,  reference  serv- 
ice, and  other  educational  activities. 

National  Committee  on  Household  Employment 

(1928);  name  changed  in  1934  from  National 


National  Committee  on  Nursery  Schools.  See 
National  Association  for  Nursery  Educa- 
tion. 

National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor 

(1909);  250   West   57th   St.,   New   York;    E. 
Stagg  Whitin,  Chairman,  Executive  Council. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  3,000. 

Purpose:  To  study  the  problem  of  labor  in  pris- 
ons and  correctional  institutions  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  legislation  providing  for  the  employ- 
ment of  all  prisoners  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  unfair  competition  between  prison-made 
goods  and  the  products  of  free  labor,  and  to 
obtain  a  fair  proportion  of  the  rightful  earnings  of 
prisoners  for  the  use  of  their  dependent  families. 


20 
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National  Committee  on  the  Handicapped  (1930) ; 
Welfare  Federation,  311  South  Juniper  St., 
Philadelphia;  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Chairman. 

Membership:  Representatives  of  groups  engaged 
in  work  for  the  handicapped. 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  correlation  and  co- 
ordination of  activities  of  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, public  and  private,  working  in  the  interest 
of  the  physically  handicapped;  to  promote  legis- 
lation which  will  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
handicapped  and  lead  to  discovery,  diagnosis, 
treatment,  training,  and  the  ultimate  employ- 
ment of  the  physically  handicapped;  and  to 
overcome  the  injustice  of  the  denial  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  adequately  prepared 
physically  handicapped  persons. 

National  Committee  on  Volunteers  in  Social 
Work  (1933);  Room  836,  50  West  50th  St., 
New  York;  Evelyn  K.  Davis,  Chairman. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  draw  volunteers  and 
board  members  into  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  to  help  volunteers  understand  their 
relationship  to  professional  social  work,  to  create 
an  awareness  among  the  professional  group  of  the 
importance  of  the  volunteers'  contribution  to 
social  work,  and  to  assist  the  professional  group 
in  fostering  a  closer  relationship  with  volunteers. 
The  Committee  acts  as  a  clearing  house  of 
information  on  the  whole  question  of  volunteers 
in  social  work. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  (1910)  ; 
510  Sixth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Rev.  John  O'Grady,  Ph.D.,  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  2,500; 
constituent  organizations,  100. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  evaluate  present  day 
social  welfare  problems.  The  Conference  assists 
Catholic  groups  to  formulate  charitable  programs 
of  high  standards  through  the  following  services: 
advice  through  field  visits  and  correspondence, 
collection  and  publication  of  information,  de- 
velopment of  a  literature  embodying  the  re- 
ligious and  social  ideals  of  charity,  and  discussion 
of  common  problems  in  annual  meetings. 

Periodicals:  Catholic  Charities  Review,  monthly, 
$1.00  a  year;  Annual  Proceedings,  $2.00  a  copy. 

National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws  (1892);  1140  North  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago;  John  H.  Voorhees,  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  as  a  rule  3  from  each 
state. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  uniformity 
in  state  laws  on  all  subjects  where  uniformity  is 


deemed  desirable  and  practicable.  Laws  drafted 
in  fields  of  social  work  include  child  labor,  de- 
sertion and  nonsupport,  illegitimacy,  marriage 
licenses,  marriage  evasions,  occupational  dis- 
eases, workmen's  compensation,  and  vital  sta- 
tistics. 

Periodical:  Handbook,  annually,  $3.00  a  copy. 

National  Conference  of  International  Institutes 

(1917);  Mrs.  Paul  Henkel,  Chairman;  The 
International  Institute,  139  West  11th  St., 
Erie,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Ellis  L.  Yatman,  Vice  Chair- 
man; The  International  Institute,  58  Jackson 
St.,  Providence. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  56  local 
and  2  national— National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  and  National 
Institute  of  Immigrant  Welfare. 

Purpose:  To  associate  native  and  foreign-born 
workers  in  the  field  of  immigrant  social  work  for 
consideration  of  the  major  issues  of  migration 
and  assimilation,  and  outstanding  questions  of 
public  policy  regarding  aliens  and  the  foreign- 
born;  for  discussion  of  International  Institute 
program  administration,  methods,  and  relations 
within  the  local  communities,  both  American  and 
nationality;  for  development  of  a  higher  profes- 
sional standard  in  practice  and  methods  of  work; 
and  for  enrichment  of  total  understanding  of 
local,  national,  and  international  aspects  of 
migration. 

Periodical:  Proceedings  of  National  Conference, 
annually  or  biennially,  $1.00  a  copy,  free  to 
members. 

National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Service 

(1899);  71  West  47th  St.,  New  York;  Michael 
Freund,  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  500;  constituent  or- 
ganizations, 239. 

Purpose:  To  discuss  the  problems  of  Jewish  social 
work,  to  promote  reforms  in  its  administration, 
and  to  provide  uniformity  of  action  and  coopera- 
tion in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  development 
of  Jewish  philanthropic  and  communal  activities 
without,  however,  interfering  with  the  local  work 
of  any  constituent  society. 

Periodicals:  Proceedings,  annually,  $2.00  a  copy; 
Jewish  Social  Service  Quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 

National   Conference   of  Jews   and   Christians 

(1927);  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York;  Everett 
R.  Clinchy,  Ph.D.,  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  5,000. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  analyze,  moderate, 
and  finally  eliminate  inherited  prejudices  which 
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disfigure  and  distort  business,  social,  and  political 
relations.  The  Conference  works  through  sem- 
inars and  conferences  of  a  round-table  nature  in 
many  communities  and  educational  institutions, 
conducts  a  news  service  of  the  activities  of  the 
three  faiths  and  a  Research  Department,  and 
makes  wide  use  of  the  radio  and  literature  de- 
signed to  explain  and  to  eliminate  sources  of 
misunderstandings  between  those  of  different 
cultures.  Its  program  does  not  seek  to  merge 
religions  nor  to  discredit  any  faith  or  culture. 
Williamstown  Institute  of  Human  Relations 
(August,  1935)  arranged  by  this  body. 


Periodical: 
free. 


Bulletin  of  Information,  bimonthly, 


National  Conference  of  Tuberculosis  Secretaries 
(1921);  Room  828,  50  West  50th  St.,  New 
York;  Ernest  D.  Easton,  President. 

Membership:  Professional  workers  of  national, 
state,  county,  city,  and  town  anti-tuberculosis 
associations  affiliated  with  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association. 

Purpose:  To  bring  about  a  closer  relation  be- 
tween its  members,  to  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  and  to  extend  the  work  of  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  and  to  initiate  methods 
by  which  secretaries  of  anti-tuberculosis  associa- 
tions in  the  United  States  may  become  more 
efficient  in  their  work. 


National  Conference  of  Juvenile  Agencies  (1910) ; 
State  Colony,  Woodbine,  N.  J.;  E.  L.  John- 
stone, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  400  in- 
stitutional executives,  special-class  teachers,  so- 
cial workers,  psychologists,  and  psychiatrists. 

Activities:  The  Conference  brings  together  per- 
sons interested  in  the  juvenile  defective  and 
delinquent  in  an  annual  convention. 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work  (1873);  82 
North  High  St.,Columbus;Howard  R.  Knight, 
General  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  4,000; 
organizations,  approximately  400. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  facilitate  discussion 
of  problems  and  methods  of  human  improvement, 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  agencies  and  institu- 
tions devoted  to  this  cause,  and  to  disseminate  in- 
formation. Platforms  are  not  formulated.  The 
Conference  is  now  organized  in  four  continuous 
sections:  Social  Case  Work,  Social  Group  Work, 
Community  Organization,  and  Social  Action. 
See  Conferences  of  Social  Work  in  Part  I. 

Periodicals:  Bulletin,  quarterly,  50  cents  a  year, 
free  to  members.  Proceedings,  annually,  free  to 
members  paying  $5.00  or  more.  Extra  copies 
obtainable  from  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
at  $3.00  plus  postage. 

National  Conference  of  Superintendents  of  Ju- 
venile Training  Schools  and  Reformatories 

(1923) ; 604 Craycombe  Ave.,  Baltimore; George 
E.  Marx,  Secretary. 

Membership:  Training  school  and  reformatory 
superintendents,  elected  by  existing  members. 


National  Conference  on  City  Planning  (1910); 
130  East  22d  St.,  New  York;  Flavel  Shurtleff, 
Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  300; 
organizations,  1,100,  consisting  of  official  plan 
commissions  and  unofficial  associations. 

Activities:  The  Conference  offers  general  advice 
on  planning  organization  and  activities;  provides 
speakers  under  special  arrangement;  holds  an 
annual  conference,  presenting  city  and  regional 
planning  problems  and  proposed  solutions;  and 
publishes  bulletins  on  all  phases  of  city  and 
regional  planning. 

Periodical:  Annual  Proceedings,  $3.00  a  copy. 

National  Conference  on  Slum  Clearance  (1933); 
1780  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Cleveland;  Ernest  J. 
Bohn,  Chairman. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  400. 

Purpose:  To  provide  an  agency  through  which 
public  officials,  operators  of  large  scale  housing 
projects,  social  workers,  planners,  realtors,  mate- 
rial manufacturers,  engineers,  and  architects  can 
exchange  experiences  and  discuss  the  solutions  of 
problems  arising  out  of  the  existence  of  slums, 
blighted  areas,  and  inadequate  housing  facilities. 

Periodical:  Proceedings,  annually,  $3.00  a  copy. 


National  Conference  on  Social  Service  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  See  Episcopal  Social 
Work  Conference. 

National  Conference  on  State  Parks  (1921); 
Beatrice  Ward  Nelson,  Executive  Secretary; 
University,  Va. 

Membership:  Individuals,  756. 


Purpose:  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  informal  Purpose:  To  encourage  the  establishment  of 
discussion  of  professional  problems.  Meetings  publicly  owned  land  and  water  areas  valuable  for 
are  not  open  to  the  public.  scenic  qualities  and  public  recreation  and  educa- 
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tion;  and  to  supply  information  and  counsel  on 
parks,  forests,  and  game  preserves,  and  on 
methods  of  selection,  planning,  administration, 
development,  and  use. 

Periodical:  State  Recreation,  quarterly,  free  to 
members. 

National  Congress  of  Colored  Parents  and 
Teachers  (1926);  20  Boulevard,  N.  E.,  At- 
lanta; Mrs.  H.  R.  Butler,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  15,572;  constituent  or- 
ganizations, 18  state  and  approximately  1,000 
local. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  child  welfare 
in  home,  school,  church,  and  community;  to  raise 
the  standards  of  home  life;  to  secure  more  ade- 
quate laws  for  the  care  and  protection  of  women 
and  children;  to  bring  into  closer  relation  the 
home  and  the  school  that  parents  and  teachers 
may  cooperate  intelligently  in  the  training  of  the 
child;  and  to  develop  between  educators  and  the 
general  public  such  united  efforts  as  will  secure 
for  every  child  the  highest  advantages  in  physi- 
cal, mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  education. 
Activities  include,  among  others,  the  following: 
child  hygiene,  home  economics,  illiteracy,  ju- 
venile protection,  motion  pictures,  parent  educa- 
tion study  classes,  preschool  study  clubs,  recrea- 
tion, social  hygiene,  "Summer  Round-Up  of 
Children,"  and  vocational  education. 

Periodical:  Our  National  Family,  monthly,  free. 


National   Congress   of   Parents   and   Teachers 

(1897);   1201    16th  St.,   N.   W.,   Washington, 
D.  C;  John  T.  Webner,  General  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  1,525,864;  47  state 
branches,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii,  and  20,731  local  associations. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  child  welfare 
in  home,  school,  church,  and  community;  to 
raise  the  standards  of  home  life;  to  secure  ade- 
quate laws  for  the  care  and  protection  of  children  ; 
to  bring  into  closer  relation  the  home  and  school 
in  order  that  parents  and  teachers  may  co-operate 
intelligently  in  the  training  of  the  child;  and  to 
develop  between  educators  and  the  general  public 
such  united  efforts  as  will  provide  for  every  child 
the  highest  advantages  in  physical,  mental, 
moral,  and  spiritual  education.  The  Congress  is 
a  lay  organization  with  a  volunteer  membership. 
It  devotes  its  main  efforts  toward  parent  educa- 
tion, organizes  local  parent-teacher  associations, 
conducts  the  child  health  project  "Summer 
Round-Up  of  Children,"  and  fosters  support  of 
the  public  schools.  The  fields  in  which  it  sponsors 
community  projects  include,  among  others,  the 
following:    character   education,    child    hygiene, 


exceptional  children,  juvenile  protection,  mental 
hygiene,  motion  pictures,  recreation,  safety,  and 
social  hygiene. 

Periodicals:  National  Parent-Teacher  Magazine, 
monthly,  $1.00  a  year;  National  Congress  News 
Bulletin,  monthly,  25  cents  a  year,  free  to  leaders 
of  state  parent-teacher  associations;  Proceed- 
ings, annually,  $2.50  a  copy;  Parent  Education 
Yearbook,  $1.00  a  copy. 

National  Consumers'  League  (1899);  Room  1129, 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Lucy  Randolph 
Mason,  General  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  2,600; 
constituent  organizations,  20  in  17  states,  each 
with  its  own  membership. 

Purpose:  To  assist  in  establishing  the  principles 
that  industrial  workers  are  entitled  to  good 
working  conditions,  including  minimum  wage, 
elimination  of  industrial  home  work,  shorter 
hours,  regulation  of  night  work,  ratification  of 
the  Federal  Child  Labor  Amendment,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  and  enforcement  of  labor  laws. 

National  Council,  Church  Mission  of  Help.  See 
Church  Mission  of  Help,  National  Coun- 
cil. 

National  Council  for  the  Physically  Handicapped 

(1934);  Oscar   M.   Sullivan,    Secretary-Treas- 
urer; 331  State  Office  Bldg.,  St.  Paul. 

Membership:  The  following  national  organiza- 
tions: American  Federation  of  Organizations  for 
the  Hard  of  Hearing,  American  Occupational 
Therapy  Association,  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  National  Association  of 
Goodwill  Industries,  National  Association  of  the 
Deaf,  National  Rehabilitation  Association,  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
and  National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

Purpose:  To  serve  as  a  clearing  house  and  co- 
ordinating bureau  for  all  member  agencies;  to 
provide  a  forum  for  discussion  of  problems 
affecting  the  physically  handicapped;  to  conduct 
joint  efforts  in  connection  with  reduction  of 
incidence  and  causes  of  handicaps,  publicity, 
legislation,  and  policies  to  secure  wider  social 
and  economic  opportunities  for  physically  handi- 
capped, as  the  member  agencies  shall  agree 
upon;  and  to  carry  on  research  relating  to  the 
physically  handicapped. 

National  Council  of  American  Indians  (1926); 
37  Bliss  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C;  R.  T. 
Bonnin,  Secretary. 


Membership:  Local  lodges,  54. 
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Purpose:  To  help  Indians  help  themselves  in  the 
protection  of  their  rights  and  properties;  and  to 
promote  their  interests  before  various  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  particularly  the  Con- 
gress. 

Periodical:  Indian  News  Letter. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men  (1920);  1312 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ; 
Henry  L.  Caravati,  Business  Secretary. 

Membership:  National  affiliated  bodies,  9;  con- 
stituent local  bodies,  563  parish  councils,  424 
Knights  of  Columbus  councils,  236  Holy  Name 
Societies,  and  170  other  local  Catholic  societies. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  represent  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Hierarchy  the  united  voice  of  the 
Catholic  laymen  of  the  country  in  all  matters  of 
Catholic  concern  and  matters  affecting  the  gen- 
eral public  welfare.  The  Council  aims  to  organize 
a  diocesan  council  in  every  diocese  of  the  country, 
such  councils  federating  but  not  supplanting 
any  established  organizations.  It  maintains  the 
Catholic  Youth  Bureau,  carries  on  adult  educa- 
tion through  its  Catholic  Evidence  Bureau,  and 
conducts  the  nation-wide  weekly  radio  program 
known  as  the  Catholic  Hour.  The  Council  is  the 
Men's  Branch  of  the  Lay  Organizations  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 


Periodical:  Monthly  Bulletin,  free. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women  (1920) ;  1312 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Anne  Sarachon  Hooley,  President. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  approxi- 
mately 2,100,  of  which  17  are  national,  6  are 
state,  and  the  others  local. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  serve  as  the  medium 
through  which  Catholic  women  may  speak  and 
act  as  a  unit  on  matters  of  public  interest,  to 
stimulate  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  existing 
organizations  of  Catholic  women,  to  render  assis- 
tance to  the  work  of  all  local  Catholic  women's 
organizations,  and  to  act  as  a  lay  organization 
for  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 
Among  the  Council's  national  committees  are  the 
following:  Family  and  Parent  Education,  Girls' 
Welfare,  Immigration,  Industrial  Problems,  Na- 
tional Catholic  School  of  Social  Service,  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  Study  Clubs,  and  Youth 
and  Leisure  Time  Activities. 

Periodical:  Monthly  Message,  $1.00  a  year. 

National  Council  of  Federated  Church  Women 

(1928);  R.  A.  Long  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Mrs.  James  T.  Ferguson,  President. 


Membership:  State  councils,  26;  local  councils, 
approximately  2,000. 

Activities:  The  Council  is  an  interdenominational 
organization  representing  the  Protestant  woman- 
hood of  the  nation.  Among  its  departments  is 
one  on  Social  Service  which  recommends  to  local 
councils  that  they  relate  the  church  to  the  social 
agencies  of  the  community;  bring  the  spiritual 
and  social  resources  of  the  church  to  the  assis- 
tance of  social  agencies;  study  the  social  needs  of 
the  neighborhood  and  what  the  church  should  do 
to  meet  them;  and  organize  the  church's  own 
ministries  of  mercy  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
aged,  and  the  stranger;  and  develop  social  educa- 
tion. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and 
Welfare  Funds  (1932);  71  West  47th  St.,  New 
York;  George  W.  Rabinoff,  Executive  Director. 

Purpose:  To  offer  a  medium  for  the  consideration 
of  the  common  interests  and  problems  of  Jewish 
federations  and  Jewish  welfare  funds,  to  develop 
standards  and  principles  of  effective  community 
organization  and  intercommunity  action  in  na- 
tional planning,  and  to  assist  unorganized  com- 
munities in  organizing  to  meet  Jewish  needs. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  (1893);  625 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York;  Mrs.  Mary  G. 
Schonberg,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  40,000; 
constituent  organizations,  local,  195;  state  and 
interstate  conferences,  10. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  a  program 
covering  the  following  four  major  activities: 
religious  and  Jewish  education  for  children  and 
adults;  social  service,  including  family  welfare, 
child  welfare,  recreation,  and  service  to  foreign 
born;  adult  education;  and  legislation — economic, 
industrial,  international  relations,  and  welfare  of 
women  and  children. 

National  Council  of  Parent  Education  (1926);  60 
East  42d  St.,  New  York;  Ralph  P.  Bridgman, 
Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  400; 
organizations  and  institutions;  40  adult  education 
and  welfare  agencies,  professional  training  schools, 
universities,  research  stations,  and  state  and  fed- 
eral government  bureaus  and  departments,  which 
include  parent  education  in  their  programs. 

Activities:  The  Council  acts  as  consultant  and 
counselor  to  administrators,  local  committees, 
and  composite  community  groups,  upon  the 
development,  administration,  and  co-ordination 
of  family  and  parent  education  activities;  serves 
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as  a  clearing  house  of  information  about  the  par- 
ent education  movement;  provides  for  its  mem- 
bers and  other  interested  professional  workers 
such  opportunities  for  professional  growth  as 
institutes,  conferences,  periodical  publications; 
and  provides,  co-operatively  with  state  and  local 
agencies,  guidance  in  experimenting  with  organi- 
zation, methods,  or  materials,  and  with  programs 
of  leadership  training  and  research. 

Periodical:  Parent  Education,  6  issues  yearly, 
$1.00  a  year,  free  to  members. 

National  Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Department  of  Christian  Social  Serv- 
ice. See  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
National  Council,  Department  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Service. 

National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States 
(1888);  Room  127,  4  Park  Ave.,  New  York; 
Lena  Madesin  Phillips,  President. 

Membership:  Individuals,  207;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 29. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  unite  member  organi- 
zations in  a  National  Council  of  Women  affiliated 
with  an  International  Council  of  Women,  to 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  dissemination  of 
information  concerning  the  activities  and  meth- 
ods of  organized  womanhood,  and  to  initiate  and 
promote  national  projects  which  are  in  harmony 
with  the  general  purposes  and  programs  of 
member  organizations.  The  Council  has  com- 
mittees on  Child  Welfare,  Education,  Industrial 
Relations,  Motion  Pictures,  International  Rela- 
tions, Crime  Prevention  or  Social  Adjustment, 
Social  Hygiene,  Public  Health,  and  Radio. 

Periodical:  Quarterly  Bulletin,  free  to  members. 

National  Council  on  Freedom  From  Censorship. 

See  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

National  Council  on  Naturalization  and  Citizen- 
ship (1930);  490  West  End  Ave.,  New  York; 
Ruth  Z.  Bernstein,  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  135;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 24. 

Purpose:  To  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  assem- 
bling information  about  naturalization  and  citi- 
zenship laws,  procedure,  organized  naturalization 
aid  and  related  matters,  and  to  further  a  co- 
ordination of  effort  to  bring  about  improved 
conditions. 


National  Crime  Commission  (1925);  220  West 
42d  St.,  New  York;  J.  Weston  Allen,  Chairman. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  120;  all 
state  and  local  crime  commissions  are  affiliated. 

Purpose:  To  study  problems  in  relation  to  the 
reduction  and  punishment  of  crime  from  a  na- 
tional standpoint,  and  make  practical  and  defi- 
nite recommendations  which  can  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  legislation  in  the  different  states;  and  to 
promote  the  creation  of  separate  state  crime 
commissions,  coordinate  their  efforts,  and  furnish 
them  with  general  information. 

National  Desertion  Bureau  (1911);  71  West 
47th  St.,  New  York;  Charles  Zunser,  Secretary. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  55  local 
Jewish  federations  and  family  welfare  agencies. 

Purpose:  To  locate  Jewish  family  deserters;  to 
induce  them  to  reunite  with  or  support  their 
families,  or,  failing  this,  to  prosecute  them  ac- 
cording to  law;  to  act  in  a  general  legal  advisory 
capacity  in  matters  of  domestic  relations;  and 
to  institute  and  contest  matrimonial  actions  at 
the  request  of  constituent  agencies. 

National  Economic  and  Social  Planning  Associa- 
tion (1934);  744  Jackson  PI.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Lewis  L.  Lorwin,  Chairman. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  maintain  contacts 
between  persons  interested  in  economic  and  social 
planning  and  to  stimulate  the  formation  of 
groups  in  various  sections  of  the  United  States 
for  discussion  and  also  for  possible  practical 
action  during  coming  years  when  large  issues  of 
economic  and  social  control  will  be  to  the  fore. 
The  Association  studies  the  methods  for  the  full 
utilization  of  the  productive  resources  of  the 
United  States  to  give  the  American  people  the 
highest  possible  material  and  cultural  standard  of 
living,  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  information 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  social  planning, 
puts  the  need  of  planning  before  the  American 
public,  and  stimulates  the  formation  of  discussion 
groups  in  colleges,  high  schools,  and  among  civic 
organizations. 

Periodical:  Plan  Age,  monthly,  free  to  members. 

National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States  (1857);  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  W.  E.  Givens,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  189,173;  affiliated  state 
organizations,  48. 

National  Council,  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso-  Purpose  and  Activities:  To  act  as  a  professional 
ciations.  See  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso-  organization  in  the  field  of  education.  The  activi- 
ciations,  National  Council.  ties  of  the  Association  related  to  the  field  of  social 
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work  are  indicated  by  its  committees  on  Adult 
Education,  Lip  Reading,  School  Health  and 
Physical  Education,  Social  Studies,  and  Voca- 
tional Education. 

Periodicals:  Journal  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  9  issues  yearly,  $2.00  a  year,  free  to 
members;  Research  Bulletins,  5  issues  yearly, 
$1.00  a  year;  Proceedings,  annually,  $3.00  a  copy. 


National  Education-Recreation  Council  (1933); 
Room  2000,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York; 
Arthur  Williams,  Secretary. 

Activities:  The  Council  is  an  informal  conference 
body  of  17  national  agencies,  associated  to 
exchange  information  and  study  common  prob- 
lems in  the  leisure  time  field. 


National  Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs  (1919);  1819  Broadway, 
New  York;  Emily  R.  Kneubuhl,  Executive 
Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  56,000; 
constituent  organizations,  46  state  and  1,350 
local. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  fit  business  and  pro- 
fessional women  to  assume  leadership  in  thinking 
on  economic  problems  and  their  social  implica- 
tions through  study  and  group  discussions,  to 
elevate  the  standards  of  these  women  and  in- 
crease their  employability,  and  to  extend  their 
opportunities  for  employment  through  education 
and  vocational  adjustment.  The  Federation 
conducts  research  studies  and  promotes  voca- 
tional guidance  facilities. 

Periodical:  Independent  Woman,  monthly,  $1.50 
a  year,  free  to  members. 


National  Federation  of  Day  Nurseries  (1898); 
105  East  22d  St.,  New  York;  Mary  Tibbitts 
Green,  Executive  Director. 

Membership:  Individual  nurseries,  194. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  unite  day  nurseries  in  a 
common  body  and  purpose,  to  aid  them  in  the 
development  of  standards  and  practice  by  the 
following  means:  an  advisory  and  information 
service,  field  visits,  and  studies;  the  publication 
of  a  monthly  bulletin,  record  forms,  and  other 
literature;  and  the  holding  of  conferences. 


National  Federation  of  Remedial  Loan  Associa- 
tions (1909);  320  Midland  Bldg.,  St.  Paul; 
D.  S.  Coffey,  Chairman. 


Membership:  Constituent  local  organizations,  27. 


Purpose  and  Activities:  To  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  local  remedial  loan  societies;  to  aid  and 
direct  persons  interested  in  the  work  who  con- 
template organizing  such  societies;  and  to  give 
information  and  advice  concerning  legislation, 
finance,  problems  of  administration,  and  general 
information  necessary  for  organization  and  man- 
agement of  remedial  loan  organizations.  The 
Federation  affiliates  and  meets  with  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 

National  Federation  of  Settlements  (1911);  147 
Avenue  B,  New  York;  Lillie  M.  Peck,  Secre- 
tary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  170;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 151. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  reinforce  all  phases  of 
federated  activity  among  neighborhood  agencies, 
to  bring  together  the  results  of  settlement  expe- 
rience throughout  the  country,  to  secure  capable 
recruits,  to  urge  measures  of  state  and  national 
legislation  suggested  by  settlement  experience, 
and  to  promote  the  better  organization  of  neigh- 
borhood life  generally.  Active  departments  are: 
Boys'  Work,  Dramatics,  Girls'  Work,  Housing, 
Music,  Old  Age  Security,  Poetry,  Liquor  Control, 
Race  Relations,  Unemployment,  Social  Security, 
and  Visual  Arts. 

Periodical:  Monthly  Bulletin,  free  to  members. 

National  Florence  Crittenton  Mission  (1883) ;  408 
Duke  St.,  Alexandria,  Va.;  Robert  S.  Barrett, 
D.C.L.,  President. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  65. 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  care  of  unmarried 
mothers  and  their  children  in  its  affiliated  ma- 
ternity homes  and  hospitals,  and  in  general  to 
promote  preventive  and  protective  work  for 
young  girls. 

Periodical:  Bulletin,  quarterly,  50  cents  a  year. 

National  Girls'  Work  Council  (1925);  name 
changed  in  1934  from  Girls'  Protective  Coun- 
cil; 17  Lincoln  St.,  New  Haven;  Mrs.  Ruth 
Roberts  Mix,  Chairman. 

Membership:  Individuals  and  organizations,  ap- 
proximately 100,  and  regional  councils. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  formula- 
tion and  interchange  of  progressive  methods  in 
girls'  work,  the  raising  of  standards,  and  the 
strengthening  and  increasing  effectiveness  of  pro- 
tective and  kindred  organizations  in  social  case 
work  with  girls.  The  Council  meetings  are  held 
at  the  time  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  of  which  it  is  an  associate  group. 

Periodical:  Quarterly  Bulletin,  free  to  members. 
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National  Health  Council  (1921);  50  West  50th 
St.,  New  York;  Thomas  C.  Edwards,  Business 
Manager. 

Membership:  12  national  health  organizations: 
American  Child  Health  Association,  American 
Federation  of  Organizations  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing,  American  Heart  Association,  American 
Public  Health  Association,  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association,  American  Society  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Cancer,  Conference  of  State  and  Provin- 
cial Health  Authorities  of  North  America,  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  National 
Committee  of  Health  Council  Executives,  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
and  National  Tuberculosis  Association;  3  advis- 
ory members:  American  National  Red  Cross, 
United  States  Children's  Bureau,  and  United 
States  Public  Health  Service;  2  associate  mem- 
bers: American  Nurses'  Association  and  Founda- 
tion for  Positive  Health. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  co-ordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  its  member  organizations;  to  carry  on 
joint  projects  in  the  field  of  public  health,  such  as 
those  engaged  in  by  its  several  committees  and 
its  Co-operative  Program  on  the  Prevention  of 
Congenital  Syphilis;  and  to  provide  a  service 
department  for  carrying  on  office  and  field  activi- 
ties, publications,  and  so  forth.  The  Council 
maintains  the  National  Health  Library. 


National  Health  Library.  See  National  Health 
Council. 


National  Hospital  Association  (1923);  S.  W. 
Smith,  M.D.,  Secretary;  4666  South  State  St., 
Chicago. 

Membership:  Individuals,  60  physicians  and 
nurses;  hospitals,  40. 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  general  improvement 
of  hospital  conditions  for  Negroes,  training  of 
Negro  nurses,  adequate  interneships  for  young 
Negro  doctors,  and  hospital  facilities  for  Negro 
practitioners. 


National  Housing  Association  (1910);  105  East 
22d  St.,  New  York;  Lawrence  Veiller,  Secre- 
tary and  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  improve  housing  con- 
ditions in  every  practicable  way.  The  Associa- 
tion acts  as  a  center  of  information,  publishes 
literature  dealing  with  housing,  and  holds  hous- 
ing conferences. 

Periodical:  Housing,  quarterly,  $4.00  a  year,  free 
to  members. 


National  Indian  Association  (1879);  Room  1112, 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Mrs.  Otto  Hein- 
igke,  President. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  teach  industry,  to  give 
undenominational  religious  instruction  to  the  In- 
dians of  the  country,  and  to  aid  in  their  civiliza- 
tion. A  mission  is  operated  among  the  Paiutes 
and  Shoshones  at  Yerington,  Nevada. 

Periodical:  Indian's  Friend,  bimonthly,  50  cents 
a  year. 

National  Information  Bureau  (1918);  215  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York;  Mrs.  May  H.  Harding, 
Director. 

Membership:  Individuals  and  organizations,  in- 
cluding chambers  of  commerce,  community  chests, 
state  welfare  departments,  etc. 

Activities:  A  cooperative  effort  for  the  standard- 
ization of  national  social,  civic,  and  philanthropic 
work,  and  the  protection  of  the  contributing  pub- 
lic. Members  are  furnished  with  reports  based  on 
thorough  investigation  of  national,  interstate, 
and  international  social,  civic,  and  philanthropic 
agencies.  Free  advisory  service  to  organizations 
is  maintained,  offering  constructive  help  regard- 
ing acceptable  standards  of  administration,  finan- 
cial controls,  and  so  forth.  Organizations  which 
meet  certain  standards  are  endorsed. 

National  Institute  of  Immigrant  Welfare  (1933); 
1270  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York;  Edith  Terry 
Bremer,  Executive  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  300;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 18  local. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  unite  the  native  and 
foreign-born  for  conserving  the  cultural  inheri- 
tance of  the  more  recent  immigrant  peoples. 
Activities  include  fostering  adequate  immigrant 
welfare  programs  and  local  foreign  community 
agencies;  working  for  standards  and  closer  align- 
ment of  all  efforts  in  this  field;  maintaining  a 
national  clearing  house  of  technical  knowledge  in 
regard  to  problems  of  the  foreign-born  and  tested 
methods  for  community  work  and  social  educa- 
tion in  local  foreign  communities;  maintaining  a 
nation-wide  immigrant-welfare  system  in  connec- 
tion with  immigration  stations,  including  service 
to  local  communities  in  regard  to  new  arrivals; 
research  in  relation  to  national  problems,  espe- 
cially the  treatment  of  aliens;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  library  and  permanent  exhibit 
in  this  field. 

National  Institute  of  Public  Administration  and 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  See  Institute 
of  Public  Administration  and  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research. 
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National  Kindergarten  Association  (1909);  8 
West  40th  St.,  New  York;  Bessie  Locke,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

Membership:     Individuals,  approximately  2,500. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  have  kindergartens 
provided  for  all  of  the  nation's  children,  and  to 
get  more  public  kindergartens  opened  and  better 
kindergarten  laws  enacted.  Field  secretaries  are 
employed  in  every  state.  Weekly  articles  deal- 
ing with  child-behavior  problems,  prepared  by 
experts,  are  issued  free  to  home  demonstration 
agents  and  to  the  press  through  which  they 
receive  a  circulation  of  over  25,000,000. 


National  League  for  American  Citizenship  (1913); 
405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York;  Harold  Fields, 
Executive  Director. 


Membership:   Individuals,  approximately 
constituent  organizations,  215. 


5,000; 


Activities:  The  League  interests  immigrants  in 
ideals  of  citizenship,  assists  in  plans  for  adult 
education,  helps  those  who  wish  to  become 
citizens,  seeks  to  bring  about  an  active  public 
interest  in  the  Americanization  of  immigrants, 
assists  other  organizations  not  equipped  to  handle 
naturalization  work,  and  renders  general  aid  to 
the  foreign-born. 


National  League  of  Compulsory  Education  Offi- 
cials (1911);  607  Walnut  Ave.,  Niagara  Falls; 
Nellie  E.  Gentleman,  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  300. 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  educational  welfare  of 
children. 

Periodical:  Proceedings,  annually,  $2.00  a  copy. 


National  League  of  Nursing  Education  (1893); 
50  West  50th  St.,  New  York;  Claribel  A. 
Wheeler,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  3,764;  constituent  or- 
ganizations, 33. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  consider  all  questions 
relating  to  nursing  education  and  standards  for 
schools  of  nursing,  and  to  cooperate  with  health 
and  educational  agencies  in  the  promotion  of 
health  teaching.  Activities  include  research  and 
study,  the  preparation  of  books  and  pamphlets, 
and  organization  of  an  annual  convention  for  the 
discussion  of  the  organization's  objectives.  The 
League  is  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
American  Nurses'  Association. 


Periodical:  Annual  Proceedings,  $2.00  a  copy. 


National  League  of  Women  Voters  (1920);  726 
Jackson  PL,  Washington,  D.  C;  Beatrice  H. 
Marsh,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Affiliated  state  leagues  with  local 
branches  in  41  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Hawaii. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  participa- 
tion of  women  in  government,  and  to  develop  an 
informed  and  responsible  relationship  to  the  vote 
and  to  the  operation  of  government.  Activities 
of  the  state  and  local  leagues  in  the  field  of  social 
work  include  study  of  standards  of  public  respon- 
sibility for  child  welfare,  the  status  of  women, 
education,  industrial  regulation,  and  support  of 
necessary  governmental  policies  or  legislation. 

Periodicals:  League  News,  6  issues  yearly,  25 
cents  a  year;  Convention  Proceedings,  biennially. 


National  Medical  Association  (1895);  431  Green 
St.,  South  Brownsville,  Pa.;  C.  A.  Lanon, 
M.D.,  General  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  1,400; 
constituent  organizations,  8  national,  40  state, 
and  78  local. 

Purpose:  To  further  the  many  and  varied  inter- 
ests of  the  Negro  doctor,  dentist,  pharmacist, 
nurse,  interne,  technician,  medical  student,  and 
patient,  which  are  consistent  with  standard 
medical  practice  in  the  various  states;  and  to 
keep  members  informed  regarding  health  sta- 
tistics and  disease  control. 

Periodical:  National  Medical  Association  Jour- 
nal, quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 

National  Methodist  Hospital,  Home,  and  Dea- 
coness Association.  See  Methodist  Hos- 
pital, Home,  and  Deaconess  Association, 
National. 


National  Mooney-Billings  Committee.  See  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union. 


National  Motion  Picture  League  (1913);  20  West 
59th  St.,  New  York;  Mrs.  Stanley  P.  Wood- 
ard,  President. 

Membership:  Individuals;  constituent  organiza- 
tions, national  and  international  women's  clubs 
and  councils. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  encourage  production, 
exhibition,  and  patronage  of  wholesome  motion 
pictures;  and  to  render  constructive  criticisms  to 
producers  before  the  pictures  are  released  to  the 
theatres.      Operations  are  not   for  profit.      No 
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financial  support  is  received  from  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry,  and  there  is  no  connection  with 
the  industry  or  any  of  its  affiliations.  Activities 
include  lectures,  monthly  publication  of  endorsed 
pictures,  bi-weekly  reports  of  pictures  reviewed, 
and  weekly  radio  programs  featuring  endorsed 
pictures. 

Periodical:  National  Motion  Picture  League  Bul- 
letin, monthly,  $5.00  a  year. 

National  Municipal  League  (1894);  309  East 
34th  St.,  New  York;  Howard  P.  Jones,  Secre- 
tary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  2,500. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  efficient  and 
democratic  government  in  city,  county,  state, 
and  nation;  to  maintain  an  information  service, 
and  supply  speakers  and  consultants  to  official 
bodies  and  citizens'  organizations;  to  direct  for- 
mation of  citizens'  councils  for  constructive 
economy;  and  through  its  research  committees  to 
form  a  national  clearing  house  on  government 
subjects. 

Periodical:  National  Municipal  Review,  monthly, 
$5.00  a  year,  free  to  members. 

National  Music  Week  Committee  (1924);  45 
West  45th  St.,  New  York;  C.  M.  Tremaine, 
Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  representatives  of  33 
national  agencies. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  observance 
of  National  Music  Week  annually,  beginning 
with  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  with  the  local 
cooperation  of  schools,  churches,  clubs,  stores, 
musical  societies,  music  teachers,  music  dealers, 
and  municipal  authorities.  The  Committee  is 
supported  partly  by  contributions  and  partly  by 
the  sale  of  posters  and  other  published  matter 
for  the  use  of  local  Music  Week  Committees. 


National  Negro  Health  Movement  (1931);  Ros- 
coe  C.  Brown,  D.D.S.,  Director;  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  5  ad- 
visory and  38  co-operative  national,  200  state, 
and  2,500  local. 

Activities:  These  include  promotion  of  National 
Negro  Health  Week  for  periodic  emphasis  upon 
health  problems  of  the  Negro  and  practical 
means  of  correction  and  control;  information 
service  on  health  problems,  health  education,  and 
community  health  service;  stimulation  of  train- 
ing and  employment  of  Negro  health  workers  in 
health  and  social  agencies,  schools,  and  indus- 


tries; and  an  annual  conference  of  representatives 
from  several  co-operating  agencies,  institutions, 
and  communities  to  consider  Negro  health  needs. 

Periodical:  National  Negro  Health  News,  quar- 
terly, free. 

National  Occupational  Conference  (1933);  522 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Franklin  J.  Keller, 
Ph.D.,  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  70. 

Activities:  The  Conference  encourages  research, 
provides  a  consulting  service  regarding  the  theory 
and  practice  of  vocational  guidance  and  the 
results  of  research  in  occupational  adjustment, 
and  is  interested  in  all  aspects  of  occupational 
adjustment,  and  in  co-operative  efforts  to  study 
this  problem.  It  does  not  counsel  individuals 
regarding  their  personal  occupational  problems. 
The  Conference  is  administered  through  the 
American  Association  for  Adult  Education. 

Periodical:  Occupations,  9  issues  yearly,  $3.50  a 
year. 

National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing 
(1912);  50  West  50th  St.,  New  York;  Kath- 
arine Tucker,  R.N.,  General  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  7,098;  constituent,  15 
state  branches  and  292  local  organizations. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  and  make 
more  effective  public  health  nursing  services 
throughout  the  country  through  the  develop- 
ment of  standards  in  policies  and  practices, 
through  contact  with  public  health  nursing  on  a 
local,  state,  and  national  basis,  and  through 
co-operative  relationships  with  other  national 
health  and  social  agencies.  Activities  include 
advisory  and  consultation  service,  field  studies, 
and  special  statistical  studies. 

Periodicals:  Public  Health  Nursing,  monthly, 
$3.00  a  year,  $2.00  to  members;  Listening  In,  3 
issues  yearly,  free  to  members. 

National  Parks  Association  (1919);  700  20th  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  James  E.  Gillis, 
Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  500. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  educational 
and  inspirational  uses  of  the  national  parks;  to 
lead  the  national  movement  for  defense  of  the 
established  standards  when  attacked  in  Congress; 
to  uphold  the  prestige  and  power  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  administration  of  the 
parks;  to  oppose  efforts  at  political  control;  and 
to  promote  cooperating  relationships  with  other 
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unindustrial  land  systems,  such  as  state  parks, 
national  monuments,  and  recreational  and  wilder- 
ness areas  in  national  forests.  The  Association 
operates  through  a  large  number  of  federations, 
leagues,  associations,  and  clubs  throughout  the 
country. 


Periodical:    National    Park    Bulletin, 
issues  yearly,  free  to  members. 


6    to    10 


National  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild  (1893); 
1192  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York;  Ida  White  Parker, 
Executive  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  8,000; 
constituent  organizations,  70. 

Purpose:  To  distribute  flowers,  growing  plants, 
fruits,  vegetables,  jellies,  and  fruit  juices  to  sick, 
shut-in,  and  handicapped  individuals  in  their 
homes  and  in  institutions  which  care  for  the  less 
privileged  classes;  and  to  carry  on  campaigns  for 
conservation,  education,  and  beautification  with 
regard  to  all  green,  growing  things. 


National  Prisoners'  Aid  Association. 

can  Prison  Association. 


See  Ameri- 


National  Probation  Association  (1907);  50  West 
50th  St.,  New  York;  Charles  L.  Chute,  Execu- 
tive Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  12,000. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  study  and  standardize 
methods  of  probation  and  parole  work,  both 
juvenile  and  adult,  by  conferences,  field  investi- 
gations and  research;  to  extend  and  develop  the 
probation  system  by  legislation,  the  publication 
and  distribution  of  literature,  and  in  other  ways; 
to  promote  the  establishment  and  development  of 
juvenile  courts,  domestic  relations  or  family 
courts,  and  other  specialized  courts  using  proba- 
tion; and  to  cooperate  as  far  as  possible  with  all 
movements  promoting  the  scientific  and  human 
treatment  of  delinquency  and  its  prevention. 

Periodicals:  Probation,  bimonthly,  75  cents  a 
year;  The  Year  Book  (Proceedings  of  the  Annual 
Conference),  $1.00  a  copy. 

National  Public  Housing  Conference  (1931); 
name  changed  in  1932  from  Public  Housing 
Conference;  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York; 
Helen  Alfred,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  600. 

Purpose:  To  promote  low-cost  housing  for  work- 
ers through  public  construction  on  public  land 
with  the  aid  of  government  funds. 

Periodical:  Public  Housing  Progress,  monthly, 
free  to  members. 


National  Recreation  Association  (1906);  name 
changed  in  1930  from  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America;  315  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York;  Howard  S.  Braucher,  General 
Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  7,300; 
affiliated  local  organizations,  667. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  a  program 
whose  purpose  is  that  every  child  in  America  may 
have  a  chance  to  play,  and  that  all  persons,  young 
and  old,  may  have  an  opportunity  to  find  the 
best  and  most  satisfactory  manner  of  using 
leisure  time.  To  this  end  urban  and  rural  locali- 
ties are  assisted  to  obtain  or  develop  more  and 
better  facilities  or  activities  of  the  following 
kinds:  more  children's  playgrounds,  neighbor- 
hood playfields,  and  other  recreation  areas;  more 
family  play  in  the  home,  more  music,  drama  and 
art  activities;  more  recreation  buildings  and 
wider  use  of  school  buildings  for  recreation;  more 
opportunities  for  hiking  and  nature  study;  better 
volunteer  and  paid  leadership;  better  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  local  recreation  work; 
better  state  and  local  legislation  for  recreation; 
better  city  planning  for  play  and  recreation; 
year-round  recreation  programs  serving  all  com- 
munity groups;  and  trained  and  competent  recre- 
ation executives  to  give  full  time  to  planning  and 
administering  local  recreation  work. 

Periodicals:  Recreation,  monthly,  $2.00  a  year; 
Recreation  Bulletin  Service,  22  issues  yearly, 
$2.50  a  year;  both  free  to  members. 

National  Rehabilitation  Association  (1925);  State 
Capitol,  Frankfort,  Ky.;  Homer  W.  Nichols, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  50,000, 
including  associate  and  organization  members. 

Activities:  The  Association  provides  a  forum  in 
which  rehabilitation  for  disabled  citizens  may  be 
discussed,  plans  programs  and  develops  them 
from  a  national  as  well  as  a  state  viewpoint, 
conducts  a  campaign  of  education  to  bring  the 
general  public  to  an  adequate  understanding  of 
the  rehabilitation  movement,  and  promotes  com- 
ity between  agents  interested  in  social  welfare 
work  and  the  physically  handicapped  person. 

Periodical:  News  Letter,  monthly,  free  to  mem- 
bers. 

National  Religion  and  Labor  Foundation  (1930); 
304  Crown  St.,  New  Haven;  Willard  E. 
Uphaus,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  1,500; 
constituent  organizations,  1  national,  1  regional, 
and  5  local. 
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Purpose  and  Activities:  The  Foundation  is  an 
interfaith  fellowship  including  Catholics,  Jews, 
and  Protestants,  whose  aim  is  to  translate  the 
social  ideals  of  church  and  synagogue  into  the 
actual  life  of  the  local  community  and  the 
nation;  to  interpret  religious  movements  to  labor 
groups  and  the  labor  movement  to  religious 
groups;  and  to  awaken  an  enlightened  public 
opinion,  stimulate  the  educational  process,  quicken 
the  imagination,  deepen  social  sympathy,  and 
move  individuals  and  groups  to  intelligent  action 
for  social  justice.  Through  research  seminars  the 
Foundation  brings  ministers  and  teachers  into 
direct  contact  with  actual  conditions  of  need  and 
helps  them  to  formulate  programs  of  action. 

Periodical:  Economic  Justice,  monthly,  50  cents 
a  year. 

National  Research  Council  (1916);  2101  Consti- 
tution Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Isaiah  Bow- 
man, Chairman. 

Membership:  Individuals,  235  (appointive),  in- 
cluding representatives  from  76  scientific  and 
technical  societies  in  co-operative  but  not  con- 
stituent relationship,  and  a  limited  number  of 
members-at-large. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  encourage  and  support 
research  in  the  natural  sciences,  in  cooperation 
with  government  agencies,  educational  institu- 
tions, scientific  societies,  industrial  corporations, 
and  individual  scientists.  Among  the  committees 
of  the  Council  most  nearly  related  to  social  work 
are  the  following:  Auditory  Deficiency,  Child  De- 
velopment, Drug  Addiction,  Survey  of  Research 
on  Gonococcus  and  Gonococcal  Infections,  Hu- 
man Heredity,  Psychiatric  Investigations,  Psy- 
chology of  the  Highway,  Research  in  Problems  of 
Sex,  and  Land  Classification. 

National  Safety  Council  (1912) ;  20  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago;  W.  H.  Cameron,  Managing 
Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  4,500; 
industrial  concerns,  schools,  insurance  companies, 
railroads,  and  other  public  and  private  agencies; 
and  in  addition,  60  members  representing  autono- 
mous community  safety  organizations. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  prevent  human  injury 
and  death  due  to  accidents  in  public,  home,  and 
industrial  life;  and  to  promote  health  in  industry. 
The  Council's  activities  include  research  into 
technical  safety  problems  and  education  by  the 
use  of  publications,  general  publicity,  and  na- 
tional and  regional  conferences. 

Periodicals:  National  Safety  News,  monthly,  free 
to  members,  but  not  for  sale;  Public  Safety, 
monthly,  $1.00ayear;  Safety  Education,  monthly, 


$1.00  a  year;  Safe  Worker,  monthly;  Safe  Driver 
monthly;  Transactions  (of  the  Annual  Congress), 
$5.00  a  copy. 

National  Social  Work  Council  (1922);  Room  821, 
50  West  50th  St.,  New  York;  David  H.  Hol- 
brook,  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals  representing  23  national 
organizations,  and  one  council  of  national  organi- 
zations. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  provide  a  means 
through  which  those  responsible  for  nationally  or- 
ganized social  work,  either  as  volunteers  or  as 
professional  social  workers,  may  more  readily 
exchange  information;  and  to  provide  for  regular 
conference  between  leaders,  and  through  com- 
mittees of  the  Council  to  provide  for  the  investi- 
gation and  study  of  common  problems.  Included 
in  the  Council  are  national  agencies  and  groups 
of  such  agencies,  either  formally  or  informally 
organized. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

(1915);  50  West  50th  St.,  New  York;  Lewis  H. 
Carris,  Managing  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  16,500. 

Purpose:  To  ascertain  causes  of  blindness  or  im- 
paired vision,  to  advocate  measures  leading  to  the 
elimination  of  such  causes,  to  bring  the  knowledge 
of  eye  hygiene  in  popular  form  to  children  and 
adults,  and  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  and  stimu- 
lating agent  for  others  engaged  directly  or  in- 
directly in  the  prevention  of  blindness.  Among 
the  services  carried  on  by  the  Society  are: 
combating  prenatal  syphilis,  preventing  eye  in- 
fections of  newborn  babies  and  eye  accidents  in 
child  play,  promoting  eye  examination  for  pre- 
school children  and  eye  health  in  the  school 
program,  establishing  sight-saving  classes  and 
training  special  teachers,  developing  medical 
social  service  in  eye  clinics,  and  eliminating  eye 
hazards  in  industry. 

Periodicals:  Sight-Saving  Review,  quarterly,  $2.00 
a  year;  News  Letter,  occasional  issues;  Sight- 
Saving  Class  Exchange,  5  issues  yearly;  both 
free. 

National  Society  for  the   Study  of  Education 

(1895);    Clifton,    Mass.;    Guy    M.    Whipple, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  1,200 
active  and  800  associate  members. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  investiga- 
tion and  discussion  of  educational  questions. 
The  Society  holds  annual  meetings  in  February 
at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Department 
of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Associa- 
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tion.  It  has  published  year  books  on  Health  and 
Education,  The  City  School  as  a  Community 
Center,  Vocational  Guidance  and  Vocational 
Education  for  Industries,  Preschool  and  Parent 
Education,  and  other  similar  topics  of  interest  to 
social  workers. 

National   Society   of  Penal   Information.      See 

Osborne  Association. 

National  Thrift  Committee  (1917);  347  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York;  William  F.  Hirsch,  Executive 
Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  interest  national  or- 
ganizations in  thrift  education,  to  induce  them  to 
include  it  in  their  schedule  of  activities,  and  to 
help  them  in  developing  a  program  of  helpful 
thrift  education  suitable  for  the  constituency 
which  they  represent;  and  to  organize,  promote, 
and  publicize  National  Thrift  Week  by  obtaining 
the  participation  therein  of  national  business, 
educational,  social,  and  religious  organizations 
and  their  local  units. 


National  Tuberculosis  Association  (1904);  50 
West  50th  St.,  New  York;  Kendall  Emerson, 
M.D.,  Managing  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  1,616;  constituent  or- 
ganizations, 2,200. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  study  tuberculosis  in 
all  its  forms  and  relations;  to  disseminate  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  causes,  treatment,  and  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis;  to  stimulate,  unify,  and 
standardize  the  work  of  the  various  anti-tuber- 
culosis agencies  throughout  the  country,  espe- 
cially the  state  and  local  associations;  to  cooper- 
ate with  all  other  health  organizations  in  the 
coordination  of  health  activities;  and  to  promote 
international  relations  in  connection  with  health 
activities  in  the  study  and  control  of  tuberculosis. 
The  Association  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for 
research,  information,  advice,  and  literature  deal- 
ing with  tuberculosis  work. 

Periodicals:  Journal  of  Outdoor  Life,  monthly, 
$1.00  a  year;  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis, 
monthly,  $8.00  a  year;  Bulletin,  monthly,  free; 
Tuberculosis  Abstracts,  monthly,  50  cents  a  year; 
Annual  Transactions,  $3.00  a  copy. 


Purpose  and  Activities:  To  fight  for  the  needs  of 
the  unemployed  and  part-time  workers  by  par- 
ticipation in  the  struggle  against  evictions  and 
discrimination  against  Negro  and  foreign-born 
workers,  for  relief,  union  wages  on  jobs,  and  for 
its  central  demand — the  Workers  Unemployment 
and  Social  Insurance  Bill.  Methods  used  consist 
of  all  forms  of  mass  action  at  relief  bureaus, 
hunger  marches,  delegations,  and  so  forth,  and 
participation  in  strikes  and  struggles  of  the 
employed  workers  and  of  farmers  by  serving  on 
the  picket  line. 

National  Urban  League  (1910);  1133  Broadway, 
New  York;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  Executive 
Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  25,000; 
constituent  organizations,  44. 

Purpose:  To  make  investigations  among  Negroes 
in  cities,  to  promote  social  work  among  Negroes 
until  other  agencies  extend  their  programs  to  in- 
clude them,  to  conduct  activities  through  the 
League  machinery  until  a  demonstration  is  made 
and  the  work  is  assumed  by  some  other  agency, 
to  provide  for  the  training  of  Negro  social  work- 
ers, and  to  further  the  industrial  advancement  of 
the  Negro. 

Periodical:  Opportunity,  monthly,  $1.50  a  year. 

National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  (1908)  ; 
25  Lawrence  Hall,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge; Fred  C.  Smith,  Ed.D.,  Executive 
Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  1,500; 
constituent  organizations,  35. 

Purpose:  To  unite  all  of  those  persons  engaged  in 
or  interested  in  any  phase  of  vocational  guidance 
in  the  United  States  into  one  national  organiza- 
tion and  into  branch  organizations  representing 
specific  localities  or  specific  problems  of  guidance, 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  branch  vocational 
guidance  associations,  to  encourage  experimenta- 
tion in  and  the  establishment  of  vocational  guid- 
ance service  in  communities  of  the  United  States, 
to  formulate  standards  and  principles,  and  to 
gather  and  disseminate  information  regarding 
problems  of  and  progress  in  vocational  guidance. 

Periodical:  Occupations,  9  issues  yearly,  $3.50  a 
year. 


National  Unemployment  Council  (1930);  name 
changed  in  1934  from  Unemployed  Councils  of 
U.S.A.;  Room  437,  80  East  11th  St.,  New 
York;  I.  Amter,  National  Secretary. 


Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  500,000; 
constituent  organizations,  8  state  and  approxi- 
mately 800  local. 


National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 

(1874);  1730  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  III.; 
Mrs.  Anna  Marden  DeYo,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  600,000; 
constituent  organizations,  58  state  and  territorial 
branches,  with  10,000  local  unions. 
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Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  activities  for 
the  protection  of  the  home,  the  abolition  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  the  triumph  of  Christ's  golden 
rule  in  custom  and  in  law.  Divisions  of  the  organ- 
ization's work  relate  to  scientific  temperance  in- 
struction in  schools  and  colleges,  Christian  citi- 
zenship, child  welfare,  social  morality,  American- 
ization, health,  legislation,  non-alcoholic  fruit 
products,  and  international  relations. 

Periodicals:  Union  Signal,  weekly,  $1.00  a  year; 
Young  Crusader,  monthly,  35  cents  a  year. 


or  May)  in  communities  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  focussing  attention  upon 
the  boys  and  girls,  and  of  furthering  every  boys' 
and  girls'  activity  tending  to  develop  them  into 
useful  citizens.  Among  specific  results  are  the 
creation  of  permanent  commissions  on  boy  and 
girl  life,  and  the  establishment  of  playgrounds, 
boys'  clubs,  girls'  clubs,  summer  camps,  com- 
munity centers,  scout  troops,  etc. 

Periodical:  Youth  Week  Advance  Herald,  annu- 
ally, free. 


National  Woman's  Relief  Society  (1842);  28 
Bishop's  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mrs.  Julia  A. 
F.  Lund,  General  Secretary. 


Membership:    Individuals,    68,796; 
groups,  1,662. 


constituent 


Purpose  and  Activities:  To  carry  on  welfare  work 
in  the  fields  of  health,  employment,  and  educa- 
tion through  conventions,  field  visits,  correspond- 
ence, personnel,  publicity,  and  other  services.  See 
Mormon  Social  Work  in  Social  IVork  Year 
Book,  1933. 

Periodical:  Relief  Society  Magazine,  monthly, 
$1.00  a  year. 

National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of 
America  (1903);  Machinists  Bldg.,  9th  St.  and 
Mt.  Vernon  Place,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Elisabeth  Christman,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  18. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  following: 
organization  of  all  workers  into  trade  unions; 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  regardless  of  sex  or 
race;  the  8-hour  day  and  the  44-hour  week;  an 
American  standard  of  living;  full  citizenship  for 
women;  the  out-lawry  of  war;  and  closer  affilia- 
tion of  women  workers  of  all  countries.  The 
program  falls  into  three  groupings— organization, 
education  (workers'  classes  and  special  educa- 
tional features),  and  legislation.  See  Organized 
Labor,  Women  in  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1929. 

Periodical:  Life  and  Labor  Bulletin,  monthly 
except  August  and  September,  $1.00  a  year. 

National  Youth  Week  Committee  for  the  United 
States  (1924);  name  changed  in  1934  from 
National  Boys'  Week  Committee  for  the 
United  States;  Room  950,  35  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago;  S.  Kendrick  Guernsey,  Secre- 
tary. 


Needlework  Guild  of  America  (1885) ;  505  Frank- 
lin Bldg.,  133  South  12th  St.,  Philadelphia; 
Rosamond  K.  Bender,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  1,000,- 
000;  branches,  767  active  in  40  states. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  collect  new  garments 
and  distribute  them  to  hospitals,  homes,  and 
other  charities;  and  to  extend  the  usefulness  of 
the  Guild  by  the  organization  of  branches. 

Negro  Rural  School  Fund,  Anna  T.  Jeanes 
Foundation  (1907);  726  Jackson  PI.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C;  Arthur  D.  Wright,  Presi- 
dent. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  Negro  rural  schools.  Counties  are  aided 
to  employ  supervising  teachers  to  visit  small  rural 
schools  in  order  to  help  and  encourage  the  rural 
teachers;  to  introduce  simple  home  industries;  to 
give  lessons  on  sanitation,  cleanliness,  and  so 
forth;  to  promote  the  improvement  of  school- 
houses  and  school  grounds;  and  to  organize  clubs 
for  the  betterment  of  the  school  and  neighbor- 
hood. 

New  York  Foundation  (1909);  87  Nassau  St., 
New  York;  William  F.  Fuerst,  Secretary. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  apply  its  income  to 
such  altruistic  purposes  (charitable,  benevolent, 
educational,  or  otherwise)  as  the  trustees  may 
determine.  The  organization  has  not  published 
any  studies.  Grants  have,  however,  been  made 
to  certain  social  and  educational  agencies,  and 
studies  have  been  made  by  some  of  them. 

North  American  Civic  League  (1908);  formerly 
North  American  Civic  League  for  Immigrants; 
92  State  St.,  Boston;  M.  A.  Aldrich,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 


Membership:  Individuals,  126. 


Activities:  Bureaus  of  information  for  non-English 
speaking  people  are  maintained  and  branch 
Purpose  and  Activities:  To  encourage  the  observ-  offices  function  in  New  England.  The  activities 
ance  of  an  annual  Youth  Week  (usually  in  April       are  protective,  educational,  and  patriotic. 
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Nutrition  Clinics,  Inc.  (1919);  290  Common- 
wealth Ave.,  Boston;  Wm.  R.  P.  Emerson, 
M.D.,  President. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  determine  standards 
of  development,  on  the  basis  of  health  diagnosis, 
for  all  stages  of  the  period  of  growth;  to  provide 
boards  of  education,  boards  of  health,  child- 
helping  agencies,  colleges,  universities,  and  indus- 
trial groups  with  a  well-demonstrated  and  effec- 
tive program  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
physical  fitness;  and  to  teach  this  program 
through  published  reports  on  studies,  and  by 
means  of  institutes  (lectures  and  demonstrations) 
given  on  invitation. 

Optimist  International  (1919);  Railway  Exchange 
Bldg.,  St.  Louis;  Russell  F.  Meyer,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  6,000; 
branches,  16  district  and  110  local. 

Purpose:  To  develop  optimism  as  a  philosophy  of 
life,  to  promote  an  active  interest  in  good 
government  and  civic  affairs,  to  inspire  respect 
for  law,  to  promote  patriotism,  to  work  for 
international  accord  and  friendship,  and  to  en- 
gage in  and  encourage  juvenile  welfare  work. 

Periodical:  Bulletin,  monthly,  $1.50  a  year,  free 
to  members. 

Osborne  Association  (1933);  an  amalgamation 
effected  in  1933  of  National  Society  of  Penal 
Information  and  Welfare  League  Association; 
114  East  30th  St.,  New  York;  William  B. 
Cox,  Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  2,325. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  study  the  present 
methods  of  dealing  with  criminals,  from  their 
arrest  to  their  final  discharge  from  prison;  espe- 
cially to  collect  the  facts  about  American  penal 
institutions,  and  to  put  the  facts  so  gathered 
before  the  public;  to  suggest  better  and  more 
effective  methods  of  dealing  with  crime  and  the 
offender — on  the  part  of  the  police,  the  courts, 
and  the  prisons;  to  work  for  such  an  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  and  such  a  prison 
system  as  shall  give  society  the  largest  measure 
of  protection;  to  help  prisoners  fit  themselves  to 
earn  an  honest  living  by  conducting  educational 
courses  of  a  definite  vocational  nature;  and  to 
help  discharged  prisoners  in  their  problems  of 
readjustment  by  securing  employment  and  giving 
such  other  assistance  as  they  may  require.  The 
Association  maintains  a  special  Research  Bureau 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  data  on  prison 
conditions,  penal  legislation,  and  prison  adminis- 
tration. 


Periodical:   News    Bulletin,   bimonthly,  $1.00  a 
year. 


Pathfinders  of  America  (1914);  968  Hancock 
Ave.,  West,  Detroit;  J.  F.  Wright,  Executive 
Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  1,000 
adults  and  20,000  students;  constituent  organiza- 
tions, 35  in  6  states. 

Activities:  The  organization  promotes  and  carries 
on  a  moral  training  program  in  human  engineer- 
ing in  public,  private,  and  parochial  schools;  also 
educational  work  among  prisoners,  so  that  while 
still  in  prison  they  may  fit  themselves  for  release. 
The  activities  are  nonreligious. 

Payne  Fund  (1927);  Room  371,  1  Madison  Ave., 
New  York;  Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  Secretary. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  contribute  through 
research,  and  through  the  use  of  the  printed  word, 
motion  picture,  and  radio  to  the  development, 
understanding,  and  practice  of  intelligent  citizen- 
ship. 


People's  Lobby  (1928);  113  First  St.,  N.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C;  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  1,950. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  represent  the  common 
interests  of  the  common  people  in  relation  to 
federal  legislation.  Its  recent  interests  in  matters 
related  to  the  field  of  social  work  include  ad- 
vocacy of  a  federal  relief  board  for  children  and 
unemployment  insurance. 

Periodical:  People's  Lobby  Bulletin,  monthly, 
$1.00  a  year. 


Personnel  Research  Federation  (1921);  29  West 
39th  St.,  New  York;  Walter  Van  Dyke  Bing- 
ham, Ph.D.,  Director. 

Membership:  A  federation  of  industrial  corpora- 
tions, educational  institutions,  social  agencies, 
research  bureaus,  governmental  agencies,  and 
individuals. 

Purpose:  To  collaborate  with  industrial,  educa- 
tional, governmental,  and  social  agencies  engaged 
in  advancing  and  applying  knowledge  about  peo- 
ple and  their  occupations;  and  to  encourage  re- 
search on  vocational  and  professional  opportuni- 
ties, individual  aptitudes,  working  conditions, 
and  employer-employee  relations,  in  the  interest 
of  more  satisfactory  vocational  adjustments. 

Periodicals:  Personnel  Journal,  bimonthly,  $5.00 
a  year;  Personnel  Service  Bulletin,  bimonthly, 
$1.00  a  year. 
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Phelps-Stokes  Fund  (1911);  101  Park  Ave.,  New 
York;  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Educa- 
tional Director. 

Activities:  The  Fund  has  devoted  its  major 
attention  to  three  problems— Negro  education, 
race  relations  in  the  United  States  and  Africa, 
and  the  improvement  of  New  York  City  housing 
conditions.  In  the  field  of  social  work  it  has 
sponsored  the  University  Commission  on  Race 
Relations,  the  Commission  on  Interracial  Co- 
operation, and  various  Interracial  Institutes, 
making  the  problem  of  relations  between  the 
white  and  Negro  groups  in  this  country  one  of  its 
major  interests.  At  present  it  is  conducting  re- 
search on  slums  and  housing  policy. 

Pioneer  Youth  of  America  (1924);  69  Bank  St., 
New  York;  Walter  Ludwig,  Executive  Di- 
rector. 

Membership:  Individuals,  825  adults. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  build  strong,  healthy, 
and  well-balanced  bodies  and  minds  in  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  8  and  16,  to  cultivate 
through  creative  activity  their  power  to  think 
clearly  and  freely  and  act  courageously,  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  social  and  economic 
problems  that  face  the  world,  and  to  develop  in 
them  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  and  justice. 
Activities  are  carried  on  in  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  Marion,  N.  C,  and  Kanawha 
County,  W.  Va.  These  include  co-educational 
camping;  neighborhood  clubs  conducting  craft 
work,  dramatics,  discussions,  hikes,  and  sports; 
industrial  trips  to  acquaint  children  with  the 
place  of  workers  in  modern  society;  and  summer 
play  schools  in  mining  and  mill  towns.  See 
Scouting  and  Related  Organizations  in 
Part  I,  page  446. 

Periodical:  The  Newspaper,  weekly,  $1.00  a  year. 


world  may  be  so  directed,  and  the  products  so 
distributed,  as  to  yield  to  the  people  generally 
the  largest  possible  satisfaction.  Studies  have 
been  published  on  cycles  of  unemployment,  in- 
dustrial accidents,  real  wages,  group  practice  and 
group  payment  of  medical  care,  and  other  sub- 
jects. 


Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  Committee 
on  Social  and  Industrial  Relations  of  the 
Board  of  National  Missions  (1916);  name 
changed  in  1932  from  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.S.A.,  Committee  on  Social  Service; 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  John  McDowell, 
D.D.,  Secretary. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  Christianize  social  and 
industrial  relations  through  addresses,  confer- 
ences, publications,  and  service. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  Department 
of  Social  Education,  Board  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion (1923);  name  changed  in  1934  from 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  Depart- 
ment of  Moral  Welfare;  1130  Witherspoon 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia;  Joseph  A.  Stevenson, 
D.D.,  General  Director. 

Purpose:  To  develop  in  the  church  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  decisive  action  based  on  ac- 
curate information  and  Christian  attitudes  with 
reference  to  the  problems  of  alcohol,  war  and 
peace,  and  other  social  questions;  to  present  to 
the  leaders  in  the  church  a  practical  and  con- 
structive plan  of  social  education;  to  make  avail- 
able to  leaders  of  all  groups  in  the  church  suit- 
able materials  for  carrying  on  such  a  program; 
and  to  co-operate  with  other  organizations  and 
agencies  in  the  promotion  of  these  purposes. 

Periodicals:  Social  Progress,  monthly,  25  cents  a 
year;  Minutes  of  General  Assembly,  annually. 


Planning  Foundation  of  America  (1929);  130 
East  22d  St.,  New  York;  Flavel  Shurtleff, 
Secretary  and  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  supplement  the  work 
of  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning  by 
acting  as  a  service  agency  to  official  and  unofficial 
planning  bodies. 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica.  See  National  Recreation  Association. 


Pollak  Foundation  for  Economic  Research ;  New- 
ton, Mass.;  William  T.  Foster,  Ph.D.,  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  studies  of  the 
means  whereby  the  economic  activities  of  the 


Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  National  Council, 
Department  of  Christian  Social  Service  (1919) ; 
281  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York;  Rev.  C.  Rankin 
Barnes,  Executive  Secretary. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  stimulate  and  co- 
ordinate the  social  service  work  of  the  dioceses 
and  provinces  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  im- 
prove standards  of  parochial  social  service,  to 
provide  advisory  and  consultative  service  to 
Episcopal  social  institutions  (homes  for  children, 
homes  for  the  aged,  hospitals,  settlements,  and 
houses  of  refuge)  and  agencies,  to  direct  the 
Episcopal  Social  Work  Conference,  and  to  con- 
duct conferences  on  social  and  industrial  recon- 
struction. The  Department  includes  a  Division 
for  Rural  Work  and  a  Division  of  Industrial 
Relations. 
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Public  Administration  Clearing  House  (1931); 
850  East  58th  St.,  Chicago;  Louis  Brownlow, 
Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  serve  as  an  exchange 
for  information  concerning  administrative  proc- 
esses and  problems  in  government;  and  to  foster 
cooperation  among  organizations  of  operating 
officials,  research  units,  technical  experts,  and 
others  in  the  field  of  public  administration.  In 
1934  it  published  a  Directory  of  Organizations  in 
the  Field  of  Public  Administration. 

Public  Administration  Service  (1926);  name 
changed  in  1933  from  Municipal  Administra- 
tion Service;  850  East  58th  St.,  Chicago; 
Charles  S.  Ascher,  Director,  Publications  Divi- 
sion; Donald  C.  Stone,  Director,  Consulting 
and  Research  Division. 

Activities:  The  Publications  Division  publishes 
inexpensive  monographs,  handbooks,  and  man- 
uals on  topics  of  current  interest  to  those  working 
in  the  field  of  public  administration,  and  aids 
constituent  organizations  in  editorial  and  pub- 
lication problems.  The  Consulting  and  Research 
Division  makes  administrative  surveys,  organizes 
city  departments  and  offices,  improves  operating 
procedures,  and  installs  budget,  general  account- 
ing, cost  accounting,  work  programs,  and  so 
forth;  and  aids  associations  of  public  works 
officials,  municipal  engineering  officials,  and  chiefs 
of  police  in  improving  administrative  procedures 
and  promoting  uniform  records  and  reports. 

Public  Housing  Conference.  See  National 
Public  Housing  Conference. 


Race  Betterment  Foundation  (1907);  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.;  John  Harvey  Kellogg,  M.D., 
President. 

Purpose:  To  bring  together  at  suitable  times  in 
conferences  and  conventions  leading  scientists, 
educators,  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing ways  and  means  of  applying  science  to  human 
living  in  the  promotion  of  longer  life,  increased 
efficiency  and  well-being,  and  race  improvement; 
and  to  conduct  and  promote  race  betterment 
activities  of  various  sorts,  especially  in  educa- 
tional lines  whereby  the  knowledge  of  eugenics  or 
race  hygiene  and  personal  hygiene  may  be 
extended. 

Periodical:  Good  Health,  monthly,  $2.50  a  year. 

Recreation  Co-operative,  Inc.  (1934);  Lynn  Rohr- 
bough,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Membership:  Individuals  and  associated  clubs, 
approximately  400. 


Purpose  and  Activities:  To  supply  co-operatively 
to  members  and  others  articles,  services,  and 
education  in  connection  with  recreation;  to  man- 
ufacture and  distribute  on  a  nonprofit  basis 
materials  and  equipment  for  games,  crafts,  folk 
music  and  dancing,  and  other  leisure  pursuits; 
and  to  establish  12  regional  training  schools  and 
co-operate  with  established  agencies  in  teaching 
recreational  skills  and  appreciation.  The  Co- 
operative has  absorbed  the  function  of  the  Social 
Recreation  Union. 


Periodical: 
year. 

Red    Cross. 

Cross. 


Recreation    Kit,   quarterly,   $1.00   a 


See    American    National    Red 


Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Service  (1914);  1505  Race  St., 
Philadelphia;  Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  D.D.,  Sec- 
retary. 

Activities:  The  Commission  assists  local  churches 
in  the  study  of  social  conditions. 

Periodical:  Outlook  of  Missions,  monthly,  $1.00 
a  year. 

Regional  Planning  Association  of  America  (1923) ;. 
56  West  45th  St.,  New  York;  Lewis  Mumford, 
Secretary. 

Membership:  A  small  group  of  experts  particu- 
larly interested  in  regional  planning. 

Purpose:  To  promote  research  into  fundamental 
problems  of  regionalism,  regional  planning,  hous- 
ing, and  community  planning. 

Rockefeller  Foundation  (1913);  49  West  49th  St., 
New  York;  Mrs.  Norma  S.  Thompson,  Secre- 
tary. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  well-being 
of  mankind  throughout  the  world.  In  furtherance 
of  this  purpose  the  program  is  at  present  directed 
primarily  toward  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
in  the  fields  of  medical  sciences,  the  natural 
sciences,  the  social  sciences,  public  health,  and 
the  humanities.  In  general  the  Foundation  is  not 
an  operating  or  research  agency.  It  assists 
universities  and  other  agencies  in  carrying  on 
research  of  a  fundamental  character  and  co- 
operates with  governments  in  the  development  of 
general  public  health  activities. 

Rosenwald  Fund  (Julius  Rosen wald  Fund)  (1917); 
4901  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago;  Edwin  R.  Embree, 
President. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  well-being 
of  mankind.  The  chief  programs  are  promotion 
of  Negro  education;  Negro  health  agencies;  co- 
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operation  in  pay  clinics  and  medical  service  for 
persons  of  moderate  means;  development  of 
county  library  service  in  the  southern  states;  and 
aid  to  the  study  of  educational  and  social  prob- 
lems, especially  in  the  area  of  race  and  culture. 

Rotary  International  (1905);  35  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago;  Chesley  R.  Perry,  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  153,000; 
clubs,  3,713. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  encourage  and  foster 
the  ideal  of  service  as  the  basis  of  all  worthy 
enterprise,  high  ethical  standards  in  business  and 
professions,  application  of  the  ideal  of  service  in 
personal,  business,  and  community  life,  and  the 
advancement  of  understanding,  good  will,  and 
international  peace.  The  organization's  activities 
relating  to  social  work  include  youth  service  of 
many  kinds  and  assistance  to  crippled  children. 

Periodicals:  The  Rotarian,  monthly,  $1.50  a  year; 
Revista  Rotaria,  monthly,  $1.25  a  year. 

Sage  Foundation  (Russell  Sage  Foundation) 
(1907);  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York;  Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  General  Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  social  and  living  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  The  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Founda- 
tion study  social  conditions  and  methods  of  social 
work,  interpret  the  findings,  make  available  the 
information  by  publications,  conferences  and 
other  means,  and  seek  to  stimulate  action  for 
social  betterment.  The  several  departments  are: 
Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penol- 
ogy, Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Publications, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Work  Inter- 
pretation, Social  Work  Year  Book,  Statistics,  and 
Surveys. 

Periodical:  Bulletin  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion Library,  bimonthly,  50  cents  a  year. 

Salvation  Army,  The  (1865);  120  West  14th  St., 
New  York;  Edward  J.  Parker,  National  Secre- 
tary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  4,566  officers  in  the 
United  States;  constituent  organizations,  1,631; 
institutions,  252. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  mankind,  by 
varying  methods  adapted  to  prevailing  condi- 
tions. Activities  include  open-air  and  indoor 
religious  services,  men's  social  service  centers, 
women's  homes  and  hospitals,  hotels,  women's 
residences,  children's  homes,  settlements,  nurs- 
eries, camps,  missing  friend's  bureau,  Americani- 
zation, eventide  homes,  family  welfare,  employ- 


ment, Christmas  dinners,  transient  and  emergency 
relief,  prison  work,  and  visitation. 

Periodicals:  War  Cry,  weekly,  $5.00  a  year; 
Young  Soldier,  weekly,  $1.00  a  year. 

School  Garden  Association  of  America  (1910); 
121  East  51st  St.,  New  York;  Van  Evrie 
Kilpatrick,  President. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  200. 

Purpose:  To  develop  interest  in  school  gardens 
and  promote  their  establishment  as  a  part  of  the 
school  program. 

Scripps  Foundation  (1922);  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio;  Warren  S.  Thompson,  Ph.D., 
Director. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  study  the  problems 
arising  out  of  the  growth  of  population  in  the 
United  States  and  other  nations.  Studies  have 
been  made  relating  to  eugenics,  differentials  in 
natural  increase  between  various  groups  of  peo- 
ple, pressure  of  population  on  means  of  support  in 
certain  countries,  estimates  of  future  population 
growth,  and  so  forth. 

Seamen's  Church  Institute  of  America  (1907) ;  80 
Broad  St.,  New  York;  William  T.  Weston, 
General  Secretary. 

Membership:  Affiliated  institutes,  15. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  institutes  for 
seamen  in  sea,  lake,  and  river  ports  of  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere;  to  promote  standards  in  such 
work;  to  affiliate,  if  possible,  existing  local  agen- 
cies for  seamen;  and  to  promote  the  spread  of 
knowledge  of  their  needs  by  publications.  Such 
institutes  promote  facilities  for  lodging,  board, 
and  the  safe-keeping  of  money  and  personal 
effects;  reasonable  recreation;  and  usually,  also, 
opportunities  for  religious  expression. 

Service  Bureau  for  Education  in  Human  Rela- 
tions (1934);  Mrs.  Rachel  Davis-DuBois,  Exec- 
utive Secretary;  503  West  121st  St.,  New  York. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  provide,  on  a  purely 
educational  basis,  a  clearing  house  and  systematic 
guidance  toward  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
other  cultural  and  racial  groups  for  schools  and 
community  leaders  anywhere.  The  Bureau  pro- 
motes this  work  by  providing  courses  for  teachers 
in  education  for  human  relations  in  several 
demonstration  centers.  It  publishes  a  series  for 
high  schools  and  general  community  use  on  the 
cultural  contributions  of  the  British,  Scandi- 
navian, Far  Eastern,  Mexican  and  South  Ameri- 
can, Jewish,  Slavic,  Teutonic,  Negro,  Near 
Eastern,  and  Latin  groups. 
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Shut-in  Society  (1877);  129  East  34th  St.,  New 
York;  Mrs.  T.  D.  Rambaut,  Secretary-Treas- 


Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  7,500, 
covering  the  United  States  and  including  a  few 
in  Canada  and  in  England. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  give  cheer  and  com- 
fort to  chronic  invalids,  cripples,  and  the  blind 
who  are  members  of  the  society.  Three  of  the 
state  branches  maintain  exchanges  in  which  the 
handiwork  of  members  is  sold. 

Periodical:  Open  Window,  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 

Slater  Fund  (John  F.  Slater  Fund)  (1882);  726 
Jackson  PI.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Arthur 
D.  Wright,  President. 

Activities:  The  resources  of  the  Fund  have  been 
used  in  supporting  public  county  training  schools 
or  rural  high  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  South, 
and  in  assisting  colleges  in  the  payment  of 
salaries.  Publications  have  been  issued  relating 
to  the  education  of  Negroes.  Encouragement  has 
been  given  to  various  forms  of  interracial  work. 

Social  Recreation  Union.  See  Recreation  Co- 
operative, Inc. 

Social  Science  Research  Council  (1923);  230 
Park  Ave.,  New  York;  Robert  T.  Crane, 
Ph.D.,  Executive  Director. 

Membership:  Representatives  of  the  7  following 
organizations:  American  Anthropological  Asso- 
ciation, American  Economic  Association,  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association,  American  Political 
Science  Association,  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation, American  Sociological  Society,  and 
American  Statistical  Association,  and  8  members- 
at-large. 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  development  and  co- 
ordination of  research  in  the  social  sciences  and 
the  encouragement  of  adequate  technical  train- 
ing in  these  fields. 

Social  Work  Publicity  Council  (1921);  130  East 
22d  St.,  New  York;  Baird  Middaugh,  Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals  and  organizations,  ap- 
proximately 1,000;  constituent  local  publicity 
councils,  20. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  stimulate  and  develop 
better  interpretation  of  social  problems  and  social 
work  by  serving  as  an  informal  clearing  house  for 
information  and  ideas  on  publicity  and  money- 
raising  methods  for  public  and  private  social, 
health,  and  civic  agencies.  The  Council  publishes 
special  bulletins  on  interpretation,  maintains  a 


critical  editorial  service  for  members,  and  an- 
nually selects  for  citation  distinguished  work  in 
social  interpretation.  See  Social  Work  Pub- 
licity in  Part  I. 

Periodical:  News  Bulletin,  9  issues  yearly,  free  to 
members. 

Society  for  the  Friendless  (1900);  518  Ridge 
BIdg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Rev.  James  Parsons, 
National  Superintendent. 

Membership:  Constituent  state  organizations,  18. 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
crime,  reclamation  and  restoration  of  the  pris- 
oner, and  relief  of  the  friendless  and  distressed; 
and  to  co-ordinate  and  supervise  the  work  of  the 
constituent  states  and  serve  as  a  clearing  house 
for  the  same. 

Periodicals:  First  Friend,  quarterly,  25  cents  a 
year;  Institutional  First  Friend,  quarterly,  free. 

Society  of  Progressive  Oral  Advocates  (1918); 
818  South  Kingshighway,  St.  Louis;  Max  A. 
Goldstein,  M.D.,  President. 

Membership:  Individuals,  100. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  investigate  recent 
scientific  trends  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  to 
demonstrate  new  speech  methods,  and  to  diffuse 
knowledge  relating  to  oral  and  aural  training. 
The  organization  is  interested  in  preventive 
measures,  rehabilitation,  education,  and  all  phases 
of  deafness  and  speech  pathology. 

Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Superior  Council 
of  the  United  States  (founded  in  1833  in 
France,  and  in  1845  in  the  United  States); 
289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York;  Edmond  J. 
Butler,  Secretary. 

Membership:  2,375  divisions  (conferences)  of 
the  Society  in  the  United  States,  organized  on 
parish  lines  with  an  active  volunteer  membership 
of  approximately  32,000,  and  an  honorary  mem- 
bership of  approximately  7,500. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  Society's  members.  The  principal 
means  to  that  end  are:  the  giving  of  personal 
service  and  available  funds  to  aid  poor,  sick,  or 
otherwise  helpless  fellow-beings;  the  visitation  of 
poor  families  in  order  to  assist  them  by  advice 
and  encouragement,  and  to  render  financial  aid 
for  conserving  their  homes;  and  such  other  works 
of  charity,  material  or  spiritual,  as  may  be  helpful 
to  those  in  need  of  such  aid.  Groups  of  three  or 
more  conferences  in  cities  or  towns  are  under  the 
supervision  of  a  local  council.  The  Society  at 
large  in  the  United  States  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Superior  Council. 
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Southern  Institute  for  Social  Work  Executives 

(1927);  Arthur  A.  Guild,  Chairman;  803^" 
East  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va.;  Bradley  Buell, 
Secretary;  Graybar  Bldg.,  420  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York. 

Membership:  Executives  in  the  related  fields  of 
social  work,  including  community  chests,  coun- 
cils of  social  agencies,  health,  recreational,  and 
social  case  work  fields.  Individuals  in  attendance 
at  the  1934  Conference  at  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C,  76. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  provide  an  annual 
conference  of  one  week  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  at 
which  social  work  executives  may  meet  for 
intensive  discussion  of  their  common  problems 
in  community  organization.  Major  emphasis  is 
given  to  methods  of  community  organization  and 
the  organization  and  correlation  of  social  forces 
in  the  community  through  discussion  and  analy- 
ses of  methods  of  community  surveys,  functions 
of  councils  of  social  agencies,  and  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  public  and  private  agencies  within  the 
community. 

Periodical:  Proceedings,  annually,  free  to  mem- 
bers. 


Southern  Mountain  Workers'  Conference.    See 

Conference  of  Southern  Mountain  Work- 
ers. 


Purpose:  To  promote  the  gospel  of  good  sports- 
manship throughout  the  world;  to  encourage  all 
mankind  in  every  phase  and  form  of  endeavor, 
personal,  national,  and  international,  to  play  the 
game  of  life  fairly  and  generously;  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  the  spirit  of  good  sportsmanship 
everywhere;  and  to  cooperate  with  agencies  which 
have  the  responsibility  for  conducting  activities 
in  this  field. 

State  Conference  Secretaries  (1924) ;  Jane  Chand- 
ler, Secretary;  82  North  High  St.,  Columbus. 

Membership:  Individuals,  23,  representing  chiefly 
state  conferences,  although  membership  is  not 
limited  to  state  conference  secretaries. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  discuss  the  general 
methodology  of  conferences — their  functions,  re- 
lationship to  other  organizations,  objectives,  pro- 
grams, and  so  forth.  Activities  are  limited  to 
holding  an  annual  meeting  as  an  associate  group 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

Periodical:  Bulletin,  occasional  issues. 


Sturgis  Fund  of  the  Winifred  Masterson  Burke 
Relief  Foundation  (1918);  White  Plains,  N.  Y.; 
Frederic  Brush,  M.D.,  Medical  Director. 

Purpose:  To  promote  extension  and  improvement 
of  activities  in  the  field  of  convalescence. 


Southern  Woman's  Educational  Alliance  (1914); 
401  Grace  American  Bldg.,  Richmond;  O. 
Latham  Hatcher,  Ph.D.,  President. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  400. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  act  as  a  research  and 
service  centre  concerned  with  the  guidance  of 
rural  young  people  in  their  education,  and  in 
their  occupational  choices  and  preparation.  The 
organization  endeavors  to  help  rural  young  peo- 
ple— directly  to  some  extent,  but  chiefly  through 
the  county,  state,  and  federal  school  system.  It 
also  makes  rural  case  studies,  and  assists  with 
experimental  guidance  programs  and  demon- 
strations. 


Spelman  Fund  of  New  York  (1928);  49  West 
49th  St.,  New  York;  Guy  Moffett,  Secretary. 

Purpose:  To  cooperate  with  public  agencies  in 
improving  technical  aspects  of  public  adminis- 
tration. 

Sportsmanship  Brotherhood  (1925);  Hotel  Mc- 
Alpin,  New  York;  Daniel  Chase,  Executive 
Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  250;  constituent  or- 
ganizations, 60. 


Survey  Associates,  Inc.  (1912);  112  East  19th 
St.,  New  York;  Paul  Kellogg,  Editor. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  1,700; 
constituent  organizations,  24  national,  8  state, 
and  57  local. 

Activities:  A  non-commercial  corporation  pub- 
lishing the  Survey,  a  monthly  journal  of  social 
work,  and  Survey  Graphic,  a  monthly  magazine 
of  social  interpretation.  The  major  editorial 
departments  are:  Social  Practice,  Health,  Indus- 
try, Education,  Community  Organization,  Un- 
employment and  Relief,  and  Books. 

Periodicals:  The  Survey,  monthly;  Survey 
Graphic,  monthly;  each  $3.00  a  year,  or  $5.00 
a  year  for  both. 

Tax  Policy  League  (1932);  name  changed  in  1934 
from  General  Welfare  Tax  League;  309  East 
34th  St.,  New  York;  Mabel  L.  Walker,  Ph.D., 
Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  300. 

Purpose:  To  conduct  research  in  public  finance, 
to  serve  as  an  exchange  for  information  on 
governmental  revenues  and  expenditures,  to 
further  such  financial  legislation  as  appears  to  be 
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for  the  common  good,  and  to  oppose  such  as 
would  apparently  have  an  adverse  effect  upon 
the  general  welfare. 

Periodical:  Taxbits,  monthly,  $3.00  a  year. 

Taylor  Society  (1912);  29  West  39th  St.,  New 
York;  Evelyn  Buckley,  Office  Manager. 

Membership:  Individuals,  460;  constituent  or- 
ganizations, 20. 

Purpose:  To  promote  research  and  educational 
work  related  to  the  organization,  administration, 
and  management  of  enterprises,  including  per- 
sonnel and  social  problems. 

Periodical:  Bulletin,  bimonthly,  $2.50  a  year  to 
members,  $3.00  a  year  to  non-members. 

Thomas    Skelton   Harrison   Foundation.       See 
Harrison  Foundation. 

Twentieth  Century  Fund  (1919);  330  West  42d 
St.,  New  York;  Evans  Clark,  Director. 

Activities:  The  Fund's  disbursements  are  re- 
stricted to  activities  and  agencies  dedicated  to 
the  improvement  of  the  structure  and  workings 
of  the  economic  system  in  the  cause  of  higher 
standards  of  living  for  the  entire  population. 
The  Fund  has  been  especially  active  in  the  fields 
of  consumer  credit,  internal  debts,  security  mar- 
ket regulation,  medical  economics,  and  interna- 
tional economic  relations.  Although  a  large  part 
of  its  income  is  donated  to  other  organizations, 
the  Fund  itself  carries  on  studies  of  current 
economic  problems,  with  a  view  toward  the 
formulation  of  practical  public  policies  based  on 
the  findings  of  its  studies. 

Unemployed  Councils  of  U.  S.  A.    See  National 
Unemployment  Council. 


Unitarian  Association,  American,  Department  of 
Social  Relations  (1927);  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston; 
Robert  C.  Dexter,  Ph.D.,  Secretary. 

Activities:  The  Department  stands  ready  to  help 
individual  churches  or  groups  of  churches  with 
their  own  social  problems  and  programs,  and 
publishes  from  time  to  time  factual  and  inter- 
pretive material  dealing  with  the  social  aspects  of 
religion.  In  addition,  there  is  a  Social  Service 
Council  of  the  Unitarian  Church  and  a  Social 
Service  Committee  of  the  Women's  Alliance, 
which  is  the  national  women's  organization. 
Both  organizations  co-operate  with  the  Depart- 
ment. 

University  Commission  on  Race  Relations.    See 

Phelps-Stokes  Fund. 


Volta  Bureau.  See  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf. 

Voluntary  Parenthood  League  (1919);  1211  Mad- 
ison Ave.,  New  York;  Mrs.  George  Engelhard, 
Treasurer. 

Membership:  National  council,  legislative  com- 
mittee, and  approximately  3,500  enrolled  en- 
dorsers. 

Purpose:  To  render  available  for  the  people's 
need  the  best  scientific  knowledge  as  to  how 
parenthood  may  be  voluntary  instead  of  acci- 
dental, and  as  a  first  step  toward  that  end,  to 
remove  the  words  "prevention  of  conception" 
from  the  federal  obscenity  laws;  and  to  educate 
parents,  so  that  the  birth  of  children  may  occur 
with  due  regard  to  health,  heredity,  income, 
choice,  environment,  and  the  well-being  of  the 
community. 

Volunteer  Prison  League.  See  Volunteers  of 
America. 

Volunteers  of  America  (1896);  34  West  28th  St., 
New  York;  Gen.  Ballington  Booth,  President. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  124  sta- 
tions or  mission  posts,  and  65  homes  and  indus- 
trial branches. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  serve  the  poor  and  the 
unchurched  in  welfare  and  evangelistic  effort. 
In  addition  to  mission  services,  the  organization's 
activities  include  homes  for  children,  homes  and 
clubs  for  girls,  emergency  homes  for  stranded 
families,  maternity  homes  for  girls,  homes  for  the 
aged,  day  nurseries,  and  industrial  homes  for 
men.  The  winter  activities  embrace  all  kinds  of 
relief  work,  while  the  summer  efforts  include  17 
health  camps  for  tired  mothers  and  young  chil- 
dren. The  Volunteer  Prison  League,  a  subsidiary 
organization,  cares  for  prisoners'  families  and 
paroled  and  discharged  men. 

Periodical:  Volunteers'  Gazette,  monthly,  $1.00 
a  year. 

Wardens'  Association.  See  American  Prison 
Association. 

Wieboldt  Foundation  (1921);  106  South  Ashland 
Blvd.,  Chicago;  William  A.  Wieboldt,  General 
Director. 

Activities:  The  Foundation  has  used  its  income 
largely  for  the  support  of  existing  charitable 
organizations  in  Chicago,  for  aid  in  building 
programs  there,  and  for  research.  The  latter  has 
included  study  of  the  motion  picture  attendance 
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of  children  in  Chicago,  a  study  of  case  work 
methods  in  the  treatment  of  domestic  discord  in 
that  city,  and  a  general  study  of  the  fundamental 
philosophy  of  philanthropy. 

Winifred  Masterson  Burke  Relief  Foundation. 

See  Sturgis  Fund  of  the  Winifred  Master- 
son  Burke  Relief  Foundation. 


W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation.   See  Kellogg  Foun- 
dation. 

Woman's   Christian  Temperance  Union.      See 

National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union. 


Women's  Joint  Congressional  Committee  (1920) ; 
3207  46th  St.,  N.  W„  Washington,  D.  C; 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Danly,  Secretary. 

Membership:  The  following  national  organiza- 
tions: American  Association  of  University  Wo- 
men, American  Dietetic  Association,  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association,  American  Nurses  Association, 
Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions,  Girls' 
Friendly  Society  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Medical  Women's  National  Association,  National 
Board  of  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations, 
National  Committee  for  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
National  Consumers'  League,  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  National  League  of 
Women  Voters,  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  and  Women's  Homeopathic  Medical 
Fraternity. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  serve  as  a  clearing 
house  of  organizations  engaged  in  promoting 
congressional  legislation  of  special  interest  to 
women.  Whenever  five  or  more  national  organi- 
zations have  endorsed  a  piece  of  legislation,  a 
legislative  committee  may  be  organized  to  pro- 
mote the  measure,  on  behalf  of  the  organizations 
in  favor  of  it.  The  joint  committee  itself  endorses 
no  legislation  and  proposes  none.  Laws  of 
interest  to  social  workers  which  have  been  passed, 
due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  organizations  repre- 
sented in  the  joint  committee,  include  statutory 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  relating  to 
maternal  and  infant  hygiene,  a  compulsory  edu- 
cation law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  provision 
for  a  federal  institution  for  women  prisoners,  the 
Cable  Act  relating  to  the  independent  citizenship 
of  women,  and  federal-state  employment  service. 


Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  America.    See 

National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of 
America. 

Workers  Education  Bureau  of  America  (1921); 


1440   Broadway, 
Jr.,  Director. 


New  York;  Spencer  Miller, 


Membership:  Individuals,  161;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 612. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  provide  a  national 
clearing  house  for  the  workers'  education  move- 
ment in  the  United  States;  to  stimulate  interest 
in  education  among  the  workers  of  the  country; 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  labor  institutes, 
industrial  conferences,  and  study  classes  in  the 
different  localities  in  co-operation  with  the  trade 
unions  and  the  universities  or  public  educational 
institutions;  to  conduct  educational  addresses 
and  discussions  by  radio;  to  sponsor  research 
concerning  the  curriculum  of  workers'  education 
and  the  methods  of  adult  instruction;  to  co- 
operate in  establishing  standards  for  the  separate 
experiments,  and  to  publish,  through  the  Work- 
ers Education  Bureau  Press,  textbooks,  outlines, 
and  syllabi  for  workers'  educational  enterprises. 

Periodicals:  Workers'  Education  News,  fort- 
nightly, free  to  members;  Workers'  Education 
Quarterly,  $1.00  a  year. 

Young    Men's    Christian    Associations    of    the 
United  States  of  America,  National  Council 

(1883);  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York;  John  E. 
Manley,  General  Secretary. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  1,160 
local  associations  and  40  state  committees. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  minister  to  the  needs 
of  boys  and  young  men,  helping  them  meet  the 
problems  and  conditions  of  present-day  life  and 
giving  them  opportunities  for  greater  self-devel- 
opment of  body,  mind,  and  spirit.  A  positive  pro- 
gram is  offered  for  the  teaching  of  character- 
making  ideals,  by  the  promotion  of  health  educa- 
tion and  physical  activity,  by  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  intellectual  self-improvement  and 
culture,  by  acquainting  boys  and  young  men  with 
the  teachings  and  ideals  of  Jesus,  and  by  provid- 
ing wholesome,  social  fellowship  and  economic 
and  vocational  guidance.  See  Youth  Service 
Associations  in  Part  I,  page  556. 

Periodicals:  The  Intercollegian,  9  issues  yearly, 
$1.25  a  year;  Christian  Citizenship,  10  issues 
yearly,  $3.00  a  year;  National  Council  Bulletin, 
bimonthly,  10  cents  a  copy. 


Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associations.   See  Jewish 
Welfare  Board. 
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Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  of  the 
United   States   of  America,   National   Board 

(1906);  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York;  Anna 
V.  Rice,  S.T.D.,  General  Secretary. 

Membership:  Associations;  259  city,  132  town, 
36  rural,  and  590  student. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  unite  in  one  body  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  of  the 
United  States;  to  establish,  develop,  and  unify 
such  associations;  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
World's  Young  Women's  Christian  Association; 
and  to  advance  the  physical,  social,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women. 
The  National  Board  acts  as  a  resource  on  educa- 
tion, research,  and  advice  to  local  associations; 
holds  conferences;  trains  and  recommends  pro- 
fessional staff;  calls  biennial  conventions  for 
discussion  and  adoption  of  policies;  assists  by 
personnel  and  grants  in  similar  programs  abroad; 
cooperates  with  other  national  agencies;  and 
carries  on  a  national  program  of  education  and 


activity  in  public  affairs,  particularly  as  they 
affect  women.  See  Youth  Service  Associa- 
tions in  Part  I,  page  558. 

Periodicals:  Woman's  Press,  monthly,  $2.00  a 
year;  Bookshelf,  9  issues  yearly,  $1.50  a  year. 


Young   Women's   Hebrew   Associations. 
Jewish  Welfare  Board. 


See 


Ziegler  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (Matilda  Ziegler 
Foundation  for  the  Blind)  (1928);  Walter  G. 
Holmes,  President,  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine 
for  the  Blind;  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

Activities:  The  continuance  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind,  which  Mrs.  Ziegler 
founded  in  1907,  and  which  has  been  sent  since 
that  time  to  every  blind  person  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  who  can  read  one  of  the 
systems — braille,  New  York  point,  and  moon  — 
in  which  it  is  printed. 
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Note:  The  information  in  this  list  is  based  usually  on  communications  from  the  agencies  included. 
For  labor  and  public  welfare  departments  substantially  all  bureaus  and  other  administrative  subdivisions 
are  named,  and  are  indicated  by  indentation  in  the  printing;  for  education  and  health  departments 
only  those  are  included  which  seem  to  be  related  to  social  work.  Due  to  variations  in  policy  by  the 
departments  these  administrative  subdivisions  do  not  indicate  completely  the  kinds  of  work  undertaken. 
Entire  accuracy  is  not  claimed  for  the  list  because  of  obvious  difficulties  in  obtaining  information  of  this 
nature  through  correspondence. 

In  all  but  three  states  there  are  both  vocational  education  and  vocational  rehabilitation  activities, 
maintained  in  part  by  federal  grants  and  administered  in  each  state  by  a  "State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education."  As  such  boards  are  usually  identified  very  closely  with  state  departments  of  education  they 
are  not  named  separately.  In  a  few  instances  the  titles  Vocational  Education  and  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion have  been  added  to  the  department  subdivisions  to  indicate  the  fact  that  these  activities  are  included. 

Special  educational  programs  conducted  by  state  education  departments  under  grants  from  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  are  not  included,  even  in  the  few  cases  in  which  they  were 
reported  as  organized  bureaus.  For  a  summary  of  these  programs  see  Monthly  Labor  Review,  October, 
1934,  p.  908. 

Wherever  the  only  address  given  for  an  agency  is  the  capital  city,  the  office  is  in  the  State  Capitol. 


ALABAMA 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Auburn;  L.  N.  Dun- 
can, State  Director.  For  activities  re- 
lated to  social  work  see  Agriculture, 
State  Extension  Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  Mont- 
gomery; J.  A.  Keller,  State  Superin- 
tendent. 

Attendance  and  Child  Accounting  (in 
Division  of  Research  and  Informa- 
tion) 

Physical  and  Health  Education 

School  and  Community  Organization 

Vocational  Education 

Civilian  Rehabilitation 

Education    in    Agriculture,     Home 

Making,  Trades  and  Industries 
Service  for  the  Blind 

Health 

State  Department  of  Health;  Montgomery; 
James  N.  Baker,  M.D.,  State  Health 
Officer. 

Administration 

County  Organization 
Public  Health  Nursing 
Communicable  Disease  Control 
Laboratories 
Sanitation 
Vital  Statistics 


Labor 

Workmen's  Compensation  Division  (in 
Bureau  of  Insurance);  Montgomery; 
Frank  N.  Julian,  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance. 

State  Mining  Department;  614  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Birmingham;  W.  B. 
Hillhouse,  Chief  Inspector. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Department  of  Archives  and  History  (de- 
partment in  charge  of  service);  Mont- 
gomery; Mrs.  Marie  B.  Owen,  Director. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Child  Welfare  Department;  Mont- 
gomery; Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Tunstall,  Di- 
rector. 

Child  Care 

Child  Labor 

County  Organization 

Institutions 

State  Board  of  Administration  (state  peni- 
tentiaries); Montgomery;  Arthur  Heu- 
stess,  Acting  Director. 

State  Pension  Commission  (veterans) ;  Mont- 
gomery; Judge  Charles  E.  McCall, 
State  Auditor. 

State  Planning  Board;  Alabama  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  Auburn;  L.  N.  Duncan, 
Chairman. 

State  Relief  Administration;  317  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg.,  Montgomery;  Thad 
Holt,  Director. 
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ARIZONA 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  University  of 
Arizona,  Tucson;  P.  H.  Ross,  State 
Director.  For  activities  related  to 
social  work  see  Agriculture,  State 
Extension  Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  Phoenix; 
Herman  E.  Hendrix,  Ph.D.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Agricultural  Education 
Home  Economics 
Vocational  Education 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Health 

State  Board  of  Health;  Phoenix;  George  C. 
Truman,  M.D.,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Health. 

Health  and  Child  Hygiene 

Epidemiology 

Sanitary  Engineering 
Health  Education 
State  Laboratory 
Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Industrial  Commission;  Phoenix;  J.  Ney 
Miles,  Chairman. 

State  Mine  Inspection  Department;  Phoe- 
nix; Tom  C.  Foster,  Mine  Inspector. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Law  and  Legislative  Reference  Library  (in 
State  Library);  Phoenix;  Mulford  Win- 
sor,  State  Librarian. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Board  of  Public  Welfare;  407  Heard 
Bldg.,  Phoenix;  Florence  M.  Warner, 
Ph.D.,  Secretary. 

Emergency  Relief  Administration 

Board  of  Directors  of  State  Institutions; 
Phoenix;  A.  N.  Kelley,  Secretary. 

State  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles;  Phoe- 
nix; Rev.  Walter  Hofmann,  Chairman. 

State   Veterans'    Service;    Phoenix;    Lewis 
Irvine,  Veterans'  Service  Officer. 
Veterans'  Relief  Commission 


ARKANSAS 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Arkansas,  Fay- 
etteville;  Dan  T.  Gray,  State  Director. 
For  activities  related  to  social  work 
see  Agriculture,  State  Extension 
Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  Little 
Rock;  W.  E.  Phipps,  Commissioner. 

Negro  Schools 
Vocational  Education 

Agricultural  Education 

Civilian  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Home  Economics 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

Health 

State  Health  Department;  Little  Rock;  Wil- 
liam B.  Grayson,  M.D.,  State  Health 
Officer. 

Child  Hygiene 

Public  Health  Education 

Public  Health  Nursing 

Rural  Health  Work 

Sanitary  Engineering 

State  Hygienic  Laboratory 

Venereal  Disease  Control 

Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics;  Little  Rock; 
E.  I.  McKinley,  Commissioner. 
Boiler  Inspection 

Employment  (affiliated  with  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service) 
Mediation  and  Arbitration 
Minimum   Wage  and   Maximum   Hour 

Commission 
Wage  Collections 

State  Mine  Inspection  Department;  505 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Fort  Smith; 
Claude  Speegle,  State  Mine  Inspector. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Legislative  Reference  Bureau  (in  State 
History  Commission);  Little  Rock; 
Dallas  T.  Herndon,  Ph.D.,  Secretary. 

Public  Welfare 

Juvenile  Court  Division  (in  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Department);  Little  Rock;  Mrs. 
Clio  Harper,  Supervisor. 


State    Planning    Board;    422    Professional      State  Service  Bureau  (veterans);  War  Me- 
Bldg.,  Phoenix;  Howard  S.  Reed,  Sec-  morial  Bldg.,  Little  Rock;  Claude  A. 

retary.  Brown,  Director. 
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State  Planning   Board;  Little   Rock;   Roy 

Spence,  Secretary. 

Emergency  Relief  Administration;  Old  Post 
Office  Bldg.,  Little  Rock;  W.  R.  Dyess, 

Administrator. 


CALIFORNIA 
Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  California,  Berk- 
eley; B.  H.  Crocheron,  State  Director. 
For  activities  related  to  social  work  see 
Agriculture,  State  Extension  Agen- 
cies, p.  37. 

Education 

State    Department    of    Education;    Sacra- 
mento; Vierling  Kersey,  D.Pd.,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 
Adult  and  Continuation  Education 

Parent  Education 
Health  and  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  for  Girls 
Secondary  Education 

Agricultural  Education 
Homemaking  Education 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Special  Education 

Correction  of  Speech  Defects 
Education  for  the  Blind 
Education  for  the  Deaf 
Mental  Hygiene 

Health 

State  Department  of  Public  Health;  Sacra- 
mento; J.  D.  Dunshee,  M.D.,  Director. 

Child  Hygiene 

Epidemiology 

Food  and  Drug  Inspection 

Laboratories 

Orthopedics 

Sanitary  Engineering 

Tuberculosis 

Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Department  of  Industrial  Relations;  State 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco;  Timothy  A. 
Reardon,  Director. 

Fire  Safety 

Immigration  and  Housing 

Industrial  Accident  Commission 

Industrial  Welfare 

Labor  Statistics  and  Law  Enforcement 

State  Compensation  Insurance  Fund 

State  Employment  Agencies 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Legislative  Counsel  Bureau;  Sacramento; 
Fred  B.  Wood,  Legislative  Counsel. 


Public  Welfare 

State  Department  of  Social  Welfare;  Sacra- 
mento; Mrs.  Florence  L.  Turner,  Di- 
rector. 

Adoptions 

Aged 

Blind 

Children 

Permits 

Probation 

Department  of  Institutions;  Sacramento; 
Harry  Lutgens,  Director. 

Juvenile  Research,  Harper  Hall,  Clare- 
mont 

Department  of  Penology;  Sacramento. 
Criminal  Investigation 
Criminology     (California    Crime    Com- 
mission), Oakland 
Narcotic  Enforcement,  San  Francisco 
Pardons  and  Commutations 
Prisons  and  Paroles,  San  Francisco 
Women's  Institutions,  Tehachapi 

Department  of  Military  and  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs; Sacramento;  Thomas  M.  Foley, 
Director. 

Veterans'  Welfare  Board 

State  Planning  Board;  107  State  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  A.  E.  Montieth,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

State  Emergency  Relief  Administration;  49 
Fourth  St.,  San  Francisco;  Frank  Y. 
McLaughlin,  Administrator. 

COLORADO 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  State  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Colorado,  Ft.  Collins; 
F.  A.  Anderson,  State  Director.  For 
activities  related  to  social  work  see 
Agriculture,  State  Extension  Agen- 
cies, p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  Denver; 
Mrs.  Inez  Johnson  Lewis,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 
Child  Welfare 
Vocational  Education 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Health 

State    Board    of    Health;    Denver;    S.    R. 
McKelvey,  M.D.,  Secretary. 
Bacteriology 
Food  and  Drugs 
Sanitary  Engineering 
Social  Hygiene 
Vital  Statistics 
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Labor 

Division  of  Industrial  Relations  (in  Execu- 
tive Department);  Denver;  Thomas 
Annear,  Chairman,  Industrial  Com- 
mission. 

Industrial  Commission 

Adjustment  of  Wage  Claims 
Electrical    Wiring    and    Apparatus 

Regulation 
Employment   (affiliated  with  U.   S. 

Employment  Service) 
Factory  Inspection 
Inspection  of  Steam  Boilers 
Labor  Statistics 
Minimum    Wages    of    Women    and 

Children 
Regulation  of  Private  and  Free  Em- 
ployment Agencies 
State  Compensation  Insurance  Fund 
Workmen's  Compensation 

State  Bureau  of  Mines;  Denver;  John  T. 
Joyce,  Commissioner. 

Coal-mine  Inspection  Department;  Denver; 
Thomas  Allen,  Chief  Inspector. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Legislative  Reference  Office  (in  Attorney 
General's  Department);  Denver; 
Charles  Queary,  Director. 

Public  Welfare 

Division  of  Public  Welfare  (in  Executive 
Department);  Denver;  Gov.  Ed.  C. 
Johnson,  Director. 

Child  and  Animal  Protection 

Child  Welfare  (see  under  Education) 

State  Commission  for  the  Blind 

State  Planning  Commission;  Denver;  Ed- 
ward D.  Foster,  Secretary. 

Official  State  Relief  Committee;  Denver; 
Robert  W.  Kelso,  Administrator. 


Health  Education 
Special  Education 
Vocational  Education 
Agriculture 
Homemaking 
Rehabilitation 
Trades  and  Industries 

State  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind; 
Hartford;  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Executive 
Secretary. 

Health 

State  Department  of  Health;  Hartford; 
Stanley  H.  Osborn,  M.D.,  Commis- 
sioner. 

Child  Hygiene 

Mouth  Hygiene 

Laboratories 

Mental  Hygiene 

Occupational  Disease 

Preventable  Disease 

Public  Health  Instruction 

Public  Health  Nursing 

Sanitary  Engineering 

Venereal  Disease 

Vital  Statistics 

State  Tuberculosis  Commission;  Hartford; 
Stephen  J.  Maher,  M.D.,  Chairman. 

Labor 

Department  of  Labor  and  Factory  Inspec- 
tion; Hartford;  Joseph  M.  Tone,  Com- 
missioner. 

Factory  Inspection 

Collection  of  Wages 
Inspection 
Law  Enforcement 
Safety 
Minimum  Wage 

State    Employment    Service    (affiliated 
with  U.  S.  Employment  Service) 

Workmen's  Compensation  Commission;  54 
Church  St.,  Hartford;  Leo  J.  Noonan, 
Chairman. 


CONNECTICUT 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  Connecticut  Ag- 
ricultural College,  Storrs;  B.  W.  Ellis, 
State  Director.  For  activities  related 
to  social  work  see  Agriculture,  State 
Extension  Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  Hartford; 
Ernest  W.  Butterfield,  Commissioner. 
Field  Service 

Adult  Education 
Attendance 


Legislative  Reference  Service 

Legislative  Reference  Department  (in  State 
Library);  Hartford;  Helen  CofTm,  Chief. 

Public  Welfare 

Department  of  Public  Welfare;  Hartford; 
William  W.  T.  Squire,  Secretary. 
Adult  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 

Department  of  State  Agencies  and  Institu- 
tions; Hartford;  Raymond  F.  Gates, 
State  Agent. 

Institutions 

State  Aid 

Veterans'  Home  Commission 

Widows'  Aid 
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Soldiers',  Sailors',  and  Marines'  Fund  (vet- 
erans); 165  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford;  E. 
P.  Armstrong,  Chairman,  State  Fund 
Committee. 

State  Legislative  Commission  on  Jails;  409 
Prospect  St.,  New  Haven;  Jerome 
Davis,  Ph.D.,  Chairman. 

State  Planning  Board;  Hartford;  W.  L. 
Slate,  Chairman. 

Emergency  Relief  Commission;  Hartford; 
Eleanor  H.  Little,  Relief  Administrator. 


DELAWARE 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  University  of 
Delaware,  Newark;  C.  A.  McCue,  State 
Director.  For  activities  related  to  social 
work  see  Agriculture,  State  Exten- 
sion Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction; 
Dover;  H.  V.  Holloway,  Ph.D.,  State 
Superintendent. 

Americanization  and  Adult  Education 

Attendance 

Physical  Education 

Special  Education  and  Mental  Hygiene 

Vocational  Education 

Agriculture 

Home  Economics 

Trades  and  Industries 

Health 

State  Board  of  Health;  Dover;  Arthur  C. 
Jost,  M.D.,  Executive  Secretary. 
Communicable  Diseases 
Dental  Hygiene 
Laboratories 

Maternity,  Infancy,  and  Child  Hygiene 
Sanitation 
Tuberculosis 
Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Labor  Commission;  400  Equitable  Trust 
Bldg.,  Wilmington;  Helen  S.  Garrett, 
Chairman. 

Child  Labor 

Women's  Labor 

Industrial  Accident  Board;  Delaware  Trust 
Bldg.,  Wilmington;  James  B.  McManus, 
Secretary. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Board  of  Charities;  Central  Law 
Bldg.,  Dover;  Ernest  V.  Keith,  Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


State  Agencies — Public 

State  Commission  for  the  Blind;  305  West 
8th  St.,  Wilmington;  Mrs.  Anne  Rowe 
Stevens,  Superintendent. 

State  Commission  for  the  Feeble-minded; 
Delaware  Colony,  Stockley;  Howard  T. 
Ennis,  Superintendent. 

State  Housing  Board;  Delaware  Trust  Bldg., 
Wilmington;  Lawrence  V.  Smith,  Sec- 
retary. 

Mothers'  Pension  Commission;  M-27  Pub- 
lic Bldg.,  11th  and  King  Sts.,  Wilming- 
ton; Frances  A.  Griggs,  Executive  Sec- 
retary. 

Old  Age  Welfare  Commission;  800  Equit- 
able Bldg.,  Wilmington;  Charles  L. 
Candee,  D.D.,  President. 

State  Board  of  Parole;  Box  163,  Wilming- 
ton; James  W.  Robertson,  Secretary. 

FLORIDA 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  Experiment  Station, 
Gainesville;  Wilmon  Newell,  State  Di- 
rector. For  activities  related  to  social 
work  see  Agriculture,  State  Exten- 
sion Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction; 
Tallahassee;  W.  S.  Cawthon,  Superin- 
tendent. 

Agricultural  Education 

Civilian  Rehabilitation 

Home  Economics  Education 

Negro  Schools 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

Health 

State  Board  of  Health;  2d  and  Julia  Sts., 
Jacksonville;    Henry    Hanson,    M.D., 
State  Health  Officer. 
Communicable  Diseases 

County  Health  Units 

Social  Hygiene 

Tuberculosis 
Drug  Inspection 
Engineering 
Laboratories 
Malaria  Control  Studies 
Malaria  Research 
Public  Health  Nursing 

Maternity  and  Infancy 
Vital  Statistics 

State  Tuberculosis  Board;  P.  O.  Box  119, 
Jacksonville;  W.  T.   Edwards,  Chair- 


man. 
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Labor 

State  Labor  Inspection  Department;  31 
East  Ashley  St.,  Jacksonville;  John  H. 
Mackey,  State  Labor  Inspector. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

State  Library  (department  in  charge  of 
service);  Tallahassee;  W.  T.  Cash, 
Librarian. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Board  of  Public  Welfare;  Centennial 
Bldg.,  Tallahassee;  Conrad  Van  Hyning, 
Commissioner. 

Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institu- 
tions; Tallahassee;  J.  P.  Newell,  Secre- 
tary. 

State  Crippled  Children's  Commission;  Tal- 
lahassee; O.  G.  Kendrick,  M.D.,  Chair- 
man. 

State  Service  Office;  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, Bay  Pines;  Charles  H.  Holstlaw, 
State  Service  Officer. 

State  Board  of  Pensions  (veterans);  Talla- 
hassee; Roumelle  Bowen,  Secretary. 

State  Planning  Board;  Tallahassee;  M.  L. 
Montgomery,  Executive  Secretary. 

State  Emergency  Relief  Administration; 
Exchange  Bldg.,  Jacksonville;  Julius 
F.  Stone,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Administrator. 


GEORGIA 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  Georgia  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Athens;  Harry 
L.  Brown,  State  Director.  For  activi- 
ties related  to  social  work  see  Agricul- 
ture, State  Extension  Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  Atlanta; 
M.  D.  Collins,  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

Vocational  Education 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Health 

State  Department  of  Public  Health;  At- 
lanta;^ F.Abercrombie,  M.D.,  D.P.H., 
Director. 


Child  Hygiene 
County  Health  Work 
Epidemiology 
Laboratories 


Sanitary  Engineering 
Tuberculosis  Control 
Venereal  Disease  Control 
Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Department   of   Industrial    Relations;   At- 
lanta; Hal  M.  Stanley,  Chairman  and 
Commissioner  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Labor 

Inspection 
Statistics 
Workmen's  Compensation 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Legislative  Reference  Department  (in  State 
Library);  Atlanta;  Ella  May  Thornton, 
Librarian. 

public  Welfare 

Board  of  Control  Eleemosynary  Institu- 
tions; Atlanta;  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Hill, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Department  of  Public  Welfare 

State  Prison  Commission;  Atlanta;  E.  L. 
Rainey,  Commissioner. 

Veterans'  Service  Office;  Atlanta;  A.  L. 
Henson,  Director. 

State  Planning  Board;  Atlanta;  Marion 
Smith,  Chairman. 

State  Emergency  Relief  Administration;  10 
Forsyth  Street  Bldg.,  Atlanta;  Gay  B. 
Shepperson,  Administrator. 


IDAHO 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Idaho,  Moscow; 
E.  J.  Iddings,  State  Director.  For 
activities  related  to  social  work  see 
Agriculture,  State  Extension  Agen- 
cies, p.  37. 

Education 

State  Board  of  Education;  Boise;  J.  W. 
Condie,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Vocational  Education 

Agricultural  Education 
Home  Economics  Education 
Rehabilitation 

Health 

See  Department  of  Public  Welfare  under 
Public  Welfare. 
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Labor 

State    Industrial    Accident    Board;    Boise; 
G.  W.  Suppiger,  Chairman. 

State  Insurance  Fund;  Boise;  P.  C.  O'Mal- 
ley,  Manager. 

Mine  Inspection  Department;  Boise;  Arthur 
W.  Campbell,  Inspector. 

Public  Welfare 

Department  of  Public  Welfare;  Boise;  Lewis 
Williams,  Commissioner. 
Child  Hygiene 

State  Chemist  and  Sanitary  Engineer 
State  Laboratory 
Venereal  Disease  Control 
Vital  Statistics 

Veterans' Welfare  Commission;  Boise;  Lester 
F.  Albert,  Secretary. 

State  Planning  Board;  Box  879,  Boise;  J.  D. 
Wood,  Executive  Secretary. 

State    Emergency    Relief    Administration; 
Yates  Bldg.,  Boise. 


ILLINOIS 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Illinois,  Urbana; 
H.  W.  Mumford,  State  Director.  For 
activities  related  to  social  work  see 
Agriculture,  State  Extension  Agen- 
cies, p.  37. 

Education 

Department  of  Public  Instruction;  Spring- 
field; John  A.  Wieland,  Superintendent. 
Vocational  Education 

Agricultural  Education 
Home  Economics  Education 
Industrial  Education 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Health 

State  Department  of  Health;  Springfield; 
Frank  J.  Jirka,  M.D.,  Director. 

Child  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  Nursing 

Communicable  Diseases 

Lodging  House  Inspection 

Public  Health  Instruction 

Sanitary  Engineering 

Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Department  of  Labor;  Springfield;  Martin 
P.  Durkin,  Director. 
Factory  Inspection 


Free  Employment  Service  (affiliated  with 
U.  S.  Employment  Service) 

Industrial  Commission 

Minimum  Wage  Law  for  Women  and 
Minors 

Private  Employment  Agencies  Inspection 

Statistics  and  Research 

Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals;  Spring- 
field; James  McSherry,  Director. 
Inspection  Service 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Legislative  Reference  Bureau;  Springfield; 
DeWitt  Billman,  Executive  Secretary. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Department  of  Public  Welfare;  Spring- 
field; A.  L.  Bowen,  Director. 

Criminal  Identification  and  Investigation 
Criminology  and    Institute  for  Juvenile 

Research,   907    South    Lincoln   St., 

Chicago 
Pardons  and  Paroles 
Psychopathic  Institute,  750  South  State 

St.,  Elgin 
Veterans'  Service 
Visitation  of  Adult  Blind,  1900  Marshall 

Blvd.,  Chicago 
Visitation  of  Children 

State  Housing  Board;  Room  1829,  160  North 
La  Salle  St.,  Chicago;  Alfred  K.  Stern, 
Chairman. 

Public  Works  and  Buildings 

State  Planning  Commission;  1319  South 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago;  Robert  King- 
ery,  Chairman. 

State  Emergency  Relief  Commission;  1319 
South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago;  Wil- 
fred S.  Reynolds,  Executive  Secretary. 


INDIANA 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, La  Fayette;  J.  H.  Skinner, 
State  Director.  For  activities  related 
to  social  work  see  Agriculture,  State 
Extension  Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  Indian- 
apolis; Floyd  I.  McMurray,  State  Sup- 
erintendent of  Public  Instruction. 

School  Attendance 

State  School  Relief 

Vocational  Education 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 
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Health 

Division  of  Public  Health;  Indianapolis; 
Verne  K.  Harvey,  M.D.,  Director. 

Bacteriological  Laboratory 

Communicable  Diseases 

Dairy  Products 

Food  and  Drugs 

Health  Education 

Housing,  Industrial  Hygiene,  and  School 

Hygiene 
Public  Health  Nursing 
Sanitary  Engineering 
Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Industries; 
Indianapolis;  Lieut.  Gov.  M.  Clifford 
Townsend,  Administrative  Officer. 

Industrial  Board 

Mines  and  Mining 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Legislative  Bureau  (in  Department  of  Law); 
Indianapolis;  Charles  Kettleborough, 
Ph.D.,  Director. 

Public  Welfare 

Department  of  Public  Welfare;  Indianapolis; 
Wayne  Coy,  Director. 

Dependent  and  Neglected  Children 

Deportation 

Inspection  of  Local  Institutions 

Licenses 

Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind; 
Indianapolis;  C.  D.  Chadwick,  Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

State  Probation  Department;  Indianapolis; 
Francis  Dann  McCabe,  Director. 

Children's  Welfare  Commission;  Dickinson 
Trust  Company  Bldg.,  Richmond;  Wil- 
fred Jessup,  Chairman. 

State  Planning  Board;  130  East  Washing- 
ton St.,  Indianapolis;  John  W.  Wheeler, 
Chairman. 

Governor's  Commission  on  Unemployment 
Relief   (State    Emergency    Relief  Ad- 
ministration); 217  North  Senate  Ave., 
Indianapolis;  Wayne  Coy,  Director. 
State     Employment    Service    (affiliated 
with  U.  S.  Employment  Service) 


IOWA 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
Ames;    R.    K.    Bliss,    State    Director. 


For  activities  related  to  social  work  see 
Agriculture,  State  Extension  Agen- 
cies, p.  37. 

Education 

Department  of  Public  Instruction;  Des 
Moines;  Agnes  Samuelson,  Superin- 
tendent. 

Mining  Camp  Schools 
Vocational  Education 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Health 

State  Department  of  Health;  Des  Moines; 
Walter  L.  Bierring,  M.D.,  Commis- 
sioner. 

Child  Health  and  Health  Education 

Communicable  Diseases  and  Epidemi- 
ology 

Law  Enforcement 

Public  Health  Engineering 

Public  Health  Nursing 

Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Bureau  of  Labor;  Des  Moines;  Frank  E. 
Wenig,  Labor  Commissioner. 

State  Employment  Service  (affiliated 
with  U.  S.  Employment  Service) 

Workmen's  Compensation  Service;  Des 
Moines;  A.  B.  Funk,  Industrial  Com- 
missioner. 

State  Mine  Inspection  Department;  Des 
Moines;  Phil  R.  Clarkson,  Secretary. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Law  and  Legislative  Reference  Department 
(in  State  Library);  Des  Moines;  Arthur 
J.  Small,  Librarian. 

Public  Welfare 

Board  of  Control  of  State  Institutions;  Des 
Moines;  F.  R.  Scholes,  Secretary. 
Child  Welfare 

State  Commission  for  the  Blind;  Des  Moines; 
Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Holmes,  Executive  Sec- 
retary. 

OldAgeAssistanceCommission;  Des  Moines; 
Byron  G.  Allen,  Superintendent. 

State  Board  of  Parole;  Des  Moines;  Sam  D. 
Woods,  Secretary. 

State  Soldiers'  Bonus  Board;  Des  Moines; 
J.  J.  Miller,  Executive  Secretary. 

State  Planning  Board;  Des  Moines;  H.  H. 
Kildee,  Chairman. 

State  Emergency  Relief  Committee;  Oran- 
sky  Bldg.,  Des  Moines;  E.  H.  Mulock, 
Chairman. 
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KANSAS 
Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  Kansas  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Applied 
Science,  Manhattan;  H.  J.  C.  Um- 
berger,  State  Director.  For  activities 
related  to  social  work  see  Agriculture, 
State  Extension  Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  Topeka; 
W.  T.  Markham,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 
Vocational  Education 

Health 

State  Board  of  Health;  Topeka;  Earle  G. 
Brown,  M.D.,  Secretary  and  Executive 
Officer. 

Child  Hygiene 

Communicable  Diseases 

Food  and  Drugs 

Public  Health  Laboratory 

Sanitation 

Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Commission  of  Labor  and  Industry;  Topeka; 
G.  Clay  Baker,  Chairman. 

Labor 

Factory  Inspection 

Mine  Inspection 

State  Employment  Service 

Statistics 

Women  in  Industry 
Workmen's  Compensation 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Revisor  of  the  Statutes;  Topeka;  Franklin 
Corrick. 

Public  Welfare 

Board  of  Administration;  Topeka;  James 
M.  Scott,  M.D.,  Vice  Chairman. 

State  Crippled  Children  Commission;  Wich- 
ita; C.  Q.  Chandler,  Chairman. 

State  Board  of  Review;  Kansas  City;  Hazel 
Myers,  Chairman,  v    < 

State  Planning  Board;  208  National  Re- 
serve Bldg.,  Topeka;  Walter  Innes, 
Chairman. 

State  Emergency  Relief  Committee;  501 
National  Reserve  Bldg.,  Topeka;  John 
G.  Stutz,  Executive  Director. 


KENTUCKY 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Kentucky,  Lex- 
ington; T.  P.  Cooper,  State  Director. 
For  activities  related  to  social  work  see 
Agriculture,  State  Extension  Agen- 
cies, p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  Frankfort; 
James  H.  Richmond,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Attendance 

Negro  Education 

Special  Education 

Vocational  Education 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Health 

Department  of  Health;  532  West  Main  St., 
Louisville;  A.  T.  McCormack,  M.D., 
D.P.FI.,  Commissioner. 

Bacteriology 

County  Health  Work 

Epidemiology 

Foods,  Drugs,  and  Hotels 

Maternal  and  Child  Health 

Public  Health  Education 

Public  Health  Nursing 

Sanitary  Engineering 

Tuberculosis 

Venereal  Disease 

Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Sta- 
tistics; Frankfort;  Eugene  Flowers, 
Commissioner. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Board;  Frank- 
fort; J.  W.  Craft,  Secretary. 

State  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals; 
Mining  Engineering  Bldg.,  University 
of  Kentucky,  Lexington;  John  F.  Dan- 
iel, Chief. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

State  Library  (department  in  charge  of 
service);  Frankfort;  Mrs.  Ethel  G. 
Cantrill,  Librarian. 

Public  Welfare 

Department  of  Public  Welfare;  Frankfort; 
B.  T.  Brewer,  Secretary. 

State  Children's  Bureau;  415  Martin  Brown 
Bldg.,  Louisville;  Mrs.  Emma  Hunt 
Krazeise,  R.N.,  Director. 

State  Crippled  Children  Commission;  222 
Heyburn  Bldg.,  Louisville;  Marian 
Williamson,  R.N.,  Director. 
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State  Disabled  Ex-Service  Men's  Board; 
War  Memorial  Auditorium,  Louisville; 
James  D.  Sory,  Jr.,  Executive  Secre- 
tary. 

State  Planning  Board;  Gibbs  Inman  Bldg., 
9th  and  Broadway,  Louisville;  J.  M. 
Watters,  State  Planner. 

State  Emergency  Relief  Administration; 
Gibbs  Inman  Bldg.,  9th  and  Broadway, 
Louisville;  George  H.  Goodman,  State 
Administrator. 


LOUISIANA 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  Louisiana  State 
University  and  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  University  Station, 
Baton  Rouge;  J.  W.  Bateman,  State 
Director.  For  activities  related  to 
social  work  see  Agriculture,  State 
Extension  Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State    Department    of    Education;    Baton 
Rouge;  T.   H.   Harris,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Education. 
Adult  Education 
Agricultural  Education 
Civilian  Rehabilitation 
Home  Economics 
Negro  Education 

Health 

State  Board  of  Health;  New  Orleans  Court 
Bldg.,  Royal  and  Conti  Sts.,  New 
Orleans;  Joseph  A.  O'Hara,  M.D., 
President. 

Child  Hygiene 

Communicable  Diseases  and  Epidemi- 
ology 

Food  and  Drugs 

Information  and  Research 

Laboratories 

Malaria-Mosquito  Control 

Mental  Hygiene 

Parish  Health  Administration 

Sanitary  Engineering 

Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics; 642  Audubon  Bldg.,  New  Or- 
leans; E.  L.  Engerran,  Commissioner  of 
Labor. 

State  Employment  Service  (affiliated  with 
U.  S.  Employment  Service);  206  Pan 
American  Bldg.,  New  Orleans;  Joseph 
J.  Ferguson,  Director. 


Legislative  Reference  Service 

Library  Commission  (department  in  charge 
of  service);  Baton  Rouge;  Essae  M. 
Culver,  Executive  Secretary. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections; 
327  Audubon  Bldg.,  New  Orleans;  Rev. 
I.  Boyd  Wenger,  Secretary. 

State  Board  for  the  Blind;  Baton  Rouge; 
O.  L.  Jones,  D.D.,  Executive  Secretary. 

State  Board  of  Parole;  Baton  Rouge;  Joseph 
H.  Pullen,  Secretary. 

State  Service  Commission  (veterans);  203 
Masonic  Temple  Bldg.,  New  Orleans; 
Linden  Dalferes,  Commissioner. 

Board  of  Pension  Commissioners  (Confed- 
erate pensions);  Baton  Rouge;  William 
M.  Stirling,  Secretary. 

State  Emergency  Relief  Administration; 
808  Canal  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans; 
Harry  J.  Early,  Administrator. 


MAINE 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Maine,  Orono; 
A.  L.  Deering,  State  Director.  For 
activities  related  to  social  work  see 
Agriculture,  State  Extension  Agen- 
cies, p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  Augusta; 
Bertram  E.  Packard,  Ed.D.,  Commis- 
sioner. 

Physical  Education 
Rehabilitation 
Vocational  Education 
Adult  Education 
Agricultural  Education 
Home  Economics  Education 
Industrial  Education 

Health 

Bureau  of  Health  (in  State  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare);  Augusta;  George 
H.  Coombs,  M.D.,  Director. 

Communicable  Diseases 

Dental  Hygiene 

Diagnostic  Laboratory 

Public  Health  Education 

Public  Health  Nursing  and  Child  Hy- 
giene 

Sanitary  Engineering 

Social  Hygiene 

Vital  Statistics 
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Labor 

Department  of  Labor  and   Industry;  Au- 
gusta; Charles  O.  Beals,  Commissioner. 
Boiler  Jnspection 
Factory  Inspection 
Safety  Engineering  Service 

Industrial  Accident  Commission;  Augusta; 
Donald  D.  Garcelon,  Chairman. 

State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Concilia- 
tion; Dexter;  Clarence  H.  Crosby, 
Chairman. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Legislative  Reference  Bureau  (in  State  Li- 
brary); Augusta;  Rebecca  Friedman, 
Librarian. 

Public  Welfare 

Department  of  Health  and  Welfare;  Au- 
gusta; George  W.  Leadbetter,  Com- 
missioner. 

Health  {see  under  Health) 
Institutional  Service 
Parole  Board 

Pensions  (Civil   and   Spanish  War   vet- 
erans and  their  dependents) 
Pensions  for  the  Blind 
Social  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Hospital  Aid 

Indian  Affairs 

Mothers'  Aid 

Settlements 

World  War  Relief 
Support  of  State  Poor 

State  Planning  Board;  Augusta;  W.  E. 
Brackett,  Executive  Officer. 

State  Emergency  Relief  Administration; 
Augusta;  John  A.  McDonough,  State 
Administrator. 


MARYLAND 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park;  T.  B.  Symons, 
State  Director.  For  activities  related  to 
social  work  see  Agriculture,  State 
Extension  Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  2014  Lex- 
ington Bldg.,  Baltimore;  Albert  S. 
Cook,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Agriculture 

Colored  Schools 

Home  Economics 


Industrial  Education 

Physical  Education 

Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Special  Edu- 
cation (handicapped),  and  Attend- 
ance 

Health 

State  Department  of  Health;  2411  North 
Charles  St.,  Baltimore;  R.  H.  Riley, 
M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Director. 

Bacteriology 

Chemistry 

Child  Hygiene 

Communicable  Diseases 

Food  and  Drugs 

Oral  Hygiene 

Public  Health  Education 

Sanitary  Engineering 

Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Commission   of   Labor   and   Statistics;    16 
West  Saratoga  St.,  Baltimore;  J.  Knox 
Insley,  M.D.,  Commissioner. 
Employment  Service 
Finance 

Accounts 
Inspection 

Boiler  Inspection 
Industrial  Inspection 
Permits 

Employment  Certificates  to  Minors 
Newsboy  Badges 

Special  Permits  to  Mentally  Handi- 
capped Minors 
Statistics 

State  Industrial  Accident  Commission;  741 
Equitable  Bldg.,  Baltimore;  Robert  H. 
Carr,  Chairman. 

State  Bureau  of  Mines;  22  Light  St.,  Balti- 
more; John  J.  Rutledge,  Ph.D.,  Chief 
Mine  Engineer. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 
Department  of  Legislative  Reference;  City 

Hall,     Baltimore;    Horace    E.    Flack, 

Ph.D.,  Executive. 

Public  Welfare 

Board  of  State  Aid  and  Charities;  407 
Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Baltimore;  Samuel 
E.  Shannahan,  Director  of  Charities. 

Emergency  Relief  Administration 

Research 

State  Aid 

State  Board  of  Welfare;  708  Union  Trust 
Bldg.,  Baltimore;  Harold  E.  Donnell,, 
Superintendent  of  Prisons. 

State  Board  of  Mental  Hygiene;  330  North 
Charles  St.,  Baltimore;  G.  H.  Preston, 
M.D.,  Commissioner. 
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State  Board  of  Motion  Picture  Censors;  211 
North  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore;  Bernard 
B.  Gough,  Chairman. 

Parole  Commission;  Iglehart  Bldg.,  Balti- 
more; Gaylord  Lee  Clark,  Commis- 
sioner. 

State  Emergency  Housing  and  Park  Com- 
mission; Baltimore;  Lawrason  Riggs, 
Commissioner. 

State  Veterans'  Commission;  P.  O.  Box  256, 
Annapolis;  Maj.  Gen.  Milton  A.  Reck- 
ord,  Chairman. 

State  Planning  Board;  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  Bldg.,  Baltimore;  Abel  Wolman, 
Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  Massachusetts 
State  College,  Amherst;  W.  A.  Munson, 
State  Director.  For  activities  related 
to  social  work  see  Agriculture,  State 
Extension  Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State   Department  of  Education;   Boston; 
Payson  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Commissioner. 
Attendance  and  Child  Accounting 
Blind 
Health  and  Physical  Education 

Medical  Inspection 

Physical  Education 
Immigration  and  Americanization 
Physically  Handicapped  Children 
Special  Schools 
University  Extension  Service 

Adult  Education 

Motion  Pictures 
Vocational  Education 

Agricultural  Education 

Home  Economics  Education 

Industrial  Education 

Industrial  Service 

Rehabilitation 

Health 

State  Department  of  Public  Health;  Boston; 
Henry  D.  Chadwick,  M.D.,  Commis- 
sioner. 

Adult  Hygiene 
Biologic  Laboratories 
Child  Hygiene 

Maternal  and  Child  Hygiene 
Communicable  Diseases 

Venereal  Diseases 
Food  and  Drugs 
Sanitary  Engineering 

Water  and  Sewage  Laboratories 
Tuberculosis 


Labor 

State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries; 
Boston;  Dewitt  Clinton  Dewolf,  Com- 
missioner. 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration 

Industrial  Safety 

Minimum  Wage 

Necessaries  of  Life 

Occupational  Hygiene 

Public    Employment    Offices    (affiliated 

with  U.  S.  Employment  Service) 
Standards 
Statistics 

Department  of  I  ndustrial  Accidents ;  Boston  ; 
Joseph  A.  Parks,  Chairman. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Legislative  Reference  Division  (in  State 
Library);  Boston;  Ethel  M.  Turner, 
Assistant. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Department  of  Public  Welfare;  Boston ; 
Richard  K.  Conant,  Commissioner. 

Administration 

Incorporated  Charities 

Town  Planning 
Aid  and  Relief 

Mothers'  Aid 

Old  Age  Assistance 

Relief 

Settlements 

Social  Service 
Child  Guardianship 
Juvenile  Training 

Boys'  Parole 

Girls'  Parole 
State  Housing  Board 

State  Department  of  Mental  Diseases;  Bos- 
ton; Winfred  Overholser,  M.D.,  Com- 
missioner. 

Mental  Deficiency 

Mental  Hygiene 

Psychiatric  Institute 

Settlement  and  Support 

Social  Service 

Statistics 

State   Department  of  Correction;   Boston; 
Arthur  T.  Lyman,  Commissioner. 
Investigation 
Board  of  Parole 
Parole  Supervision 
Prison  Industries 

State  Board  of  Probation;  20  Somerset  St., 
Boston;  Albert  B.  Carter,  Commis- 
sioner. 

Emergency  Relief  Administration;  49  Fed- 
eral St.,  Boston;  Arthur  G.  Rotch, 
Administrator. 
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MICHIGAN 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  Michigan  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Applied 
Science,  East  Lansing;  R.  J.  Baldwin, 
State  Director.  For  activities  related  to 
social  work  see  Agriculture,  State 
Extension  Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

Department  of  Public  Instruction;  Lansing; 
Paul  F.  Voelker,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent. 

State  Athletics 
Vocational  Education 

Agricultural  Schools 

Home  Economics 

Industrial  Arts 

Rehabilitation 

Health 

State  Department  of  Health;  Lansing; 
C.  C.  Slemons,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Commis- 
sioner. 

Child  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing 
Communicable  Diseases  and  Rural  Hy- 
giene 
Education 
Engineering 
Laboratories 
Mouth  Hygiene 
Records  and  Statistics 

Labor 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry;  Lan- 
sing; Daniel  O'Connor,  Commissioner 
of  Labor. 

Employment  (affiliated  with  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service) 

State  Accident  Fund  (under  supervision  of 
Department  of  Insurance);  Lansing; 
John  W.  Haarer,  Manager. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 
Legislative    Reference    Department;    Lan- 
sing; Mrs.  Alice  V.  Warner,  Librarian. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Welfare  Department;  Lansing;  Grover 
C.  Dillman,  Director. 

State  Corrections  Commission 

State  Hospital  Commission 

State  Institute  Commission 

State  Prison  Commission 

State  Crippled  Children  Commission;  400 
Hollister  Bldg.,  Lansing;  Harry  H. 
Howett,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Pardon  and  Parole  Division  (in  Executive 
Office);  Lansing;  Joseph  C.  Armstrong, 
Commissioner. 


State  Planning  Board;  Lansing;  Gregory  V. 
Drumm,  Secretary. 

State  Emergency  Welfare  Relief  Commis- 
sion; Lansing;  William  Haber,  Ph.D., 
Administrator. 


MINNESOTA 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, University  Farm,  St.  Paul;  W. 
C.  Coffey,  Acting  State  Director.  For 
activities  related  to  social  work  see 
Agriculture,  State  Extension  Agen- 
cies, p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  St.  Paul; 
John  Gundersen  Rockwell,  Ph.  D.,  Com- 
missioner. 

Physical  and  Health  Education 
Re-education  and  Placement  of  Disabled 

Persons 
Vocational  Education 

Health 

State  Department  of  Health;  St.  Paul;  A.  J. 
Chesley,  M.D.,  Secretary  and  Execu- 
tive Officer. 

Child  Hygiene 
Hotel  Inspection 
Preventable  Diseases 
Sanitation 
Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  (Indus- 
trial Commission);  St.  Paul;  Niels  H. 
Debel,  Ph.D.,  Chairman. 
Accident  Prevention 
Boiler  Inspection 
Deaf 

Employment 
Statistics 

Women  and  Children 
Workmen's  Compensation 

Public  Welfare 

State  Board  of  Control;  St.  Paul;  Blanche 
L.  LaDu,  Chairman. 

Administration  of  State  Institutions 

Blind 

Children 

Insane 

Inspection  (hospitals,  jails,  lockups,  etc.) 

Prevention  of  Cruelty 

Registration 

Research 

Soldier  Welfare 

Tuberculosis 
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State  Board  of  Parole;  St.  Paul;  A.  C. 
Lindholm,  Chairman. 

Parole  and  State  Probation  Supervision 

State  Planning  Board;  St.  Paul;  Dean 
Holm,  Executive  Secretary. 

State  Emergency  Relief  Association;  Old 
Federal  Bldg.,  St.  Paul;  L.  P.  Zimmer- 
man, Acting  Administrator. 


State  Service  Commission  (veterans);  Jack- 
son; G.  S.  Vincent,  Commissioner. 

Emergency  Relief  Administration  (State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare);  Tower  Bldg., 
Jackson;  Charles  B.  Braun,  Adminis- 
trator. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  Mississippi  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  A. 
and  M.  College;  J.  R.  Ricks,  State 
Director.  For  activities  related  to  social 
work  see  Agriculture,  State  Exten- 
sion Agencies,  p.  37. 


Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  Jackson; 
F.  Bond,  State  Superintendent. 
Civilian  Rehabilitation 
Negro  Education 
Vocational  Education 


w. 


MISSOURI 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Missouri,  Colum- 
bia; R.  R.  Thomasson,  Assistant  Di- 
rector. For  activities  related  to  social 
work  see  Agriculture,  State  Exten- 
sion Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Public  Schools;  Jeffer- 
son City;  Lloyd  W.  King,  State  Super- 
intendent. 

Adult  Education 
Educational  Guidance 
Negro  Education 
Physical  Education 
Vocational  Education 
Home  Economics 
Trades  and  Industries 
Vocational  Agriculture 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Health 

State    Board    of    Health;    Jefferson    City; 
E.  T.  McGaugh,  M.D.,  State  Health 
Commissioner. 
Child  Hygiene 

Communicable  Disease  Control 
Food  and  Drugs 
Laboratories 
Sanitation 
Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  In- 
spection; Jefferson  City;  Mary  Edna 
Cruzen,  Commissioner. 

Bedding 

Employment  (affiliated  with  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service) 
Fee  Charging  Employment  Agencies 
Industrial  Hygiene 
Industrial  Relations 
Junior  Employment 
Labor  Welfare 
Mattress  Factories  (licensing) 

State  Workmen's  Compensation  Commis- 
sion; Box  52,  Jefferson  City;  Edgar  C. 
Nelson,  Chairman. 

State  Commission  for  the  Blind;  Jackson;      State  Board  of  Mines;  Jefferson  City;  Mrs. 
Jesse  A.  Adams,  Executive  Secretary.  Alice  Moss  Ferris,  Secretary. 
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Health 

State  Board  of  Health;  Jackson;  Felix  J. 
Underwood,  M.D.,  Executive  Officer. 

Child  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing 

County  Health  Work  and  Epidemiology 

Industrial  Hygiene  and  Factory  Inspec- 
tion (see  under  Labor) 

Laboratories 

Malaria  Control 

Mouth  Hygiene 

Sanitary  Engineering 

Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Factory 
Inspection  (in  State  Board  of  Health); 
Jackson;  J.  W.  Dugger,  M.D.,  Di- 
rector. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

State  Library  (department  in  charge  of 
service);  Jackson;  Rena  Lloyd  Hum- 
phreys, Librarian. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Board  of  Administration  of  Eleemosy- 
nary Institutions;  Jackson;  J.  G.  Jones, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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Legislative  Reference  Service 

Library  Commission  (department  in  charge 
of  service);  Jefferson  City;  RuthO'Mal- 
ley,  Secretary. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Eleemosynary  Department;  Jefferson 
City;  W.  Ed  Jameson,  President  of 
Board. 

Administration  of  State  Hospitals  (men- 
tal and  tuberculous) 
Children's  Bureau,  Carrollton 
County  Welfare  Supervision 
Education  of  Handicapped 
Mothers'  Aid 
State     Commission     for     Blind,     4342 
McPherson  Ave.,  St.  Louis 

Department  of  Penal  Institutions;  Jefferson 
City;  Stephen  B.  Hunter,  Director. 

State  Building  Commission;  Jefferson  City; 
Gov.  Guy  B.  Park,  Chairman. 

State  Service  Office  (veterans);  Jefferson 
City;  Edwin  G.  Levy,  State  Service 
Officer. 

State  Planning  Board;  Columbia;  R.  W. 
Selvidge,  Chairman. 

State  Relief  and  Reconstruction  Commis- 
sion; 412  East  High  St.,  Jefferson  City; 
Wallace  Crossley,  Administrator. 

MONTANA 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  Montana  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  Bozeman;  J.  C.  Taylor,  State 
Director.  For  activities  related  to 
social  work  see  Agriculture,  State 
Extension  Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction; 
Helena;  Elizabeth  Ireland,  State  Su- 
perintendent. 

Attendance  and  Child  Accounting 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
Medical  Inspection 
Physical  Education 
Rehabilitation 

Adult  Education 
Agricultural  Education 
Special  Schools 
Vocational  Education 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Health 

State    Board    of    Health;    Helena;    W.    F. 
Cogswell,  M.D.,  Secretary. 
Child  Welfare 


Communicable  Diseases 
Food  and  Drugs 
Hygienic  Laboratory 
Tuberculosis 
Vital  Statistics 
Water  and  Sewage 

Orthopedic  Commission;  Columbus  Hos- 
pital, Great  Falls;  Lydia  A.  Fousek, 
R.N.,  Executive  Secretary. 

Labor 

State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Labor 
and  Industry;  Helena;  A.  H.  Stafford, 
Commissioner. 

Dairy 

Labor 

Industrial  Accident  Board;  Helena;  J.  Burke 
Clements.  Chairman. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Legislative  Reference  Bureau  (in  State  Law 
Library);  Helena;  Mrs.  Adeline  J. 
Clarke,  Assistant  Librarian. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  (acts 
in  advisory  capacity  only);  Helena; 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Johnson,  Secretary. 

State  Bureau  of  Child  Protection;  Helena; 
Mrs.  Maggie  Smith  Hathaway,  Secre- 
tary. 

Consolidated  Boards;  Helena;  W.  L.  Fitz- 
simmons,  Clerk  of  Boards. 

State   Board  of  Commissioners  for  the 

Insane 
State  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners 
State  Parole  Board 

Veterans'  Welfare  Commission;  316  Fuller 
Ave.,  Helena;  C.  E.  Pew,  Secretary. 

State  Relief  Commission;  First  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Helena;  W.  J.  Butler, 
State  Administrator. 


NEBRASKA 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Nebraska,  Lin- 
coln; W.  H.  Brokaw,  State  Director. 
For  activities  related  to  social  work  see 
Agriculture,  State  Extension  Agen- 
cies, p.  37. 

Education 

Department  of  Public  Instruction;  Lincoln; 
Charles  W.  Taylor,  Superintendent. 
Adult  Immigrant  Education 
Vocational  Education 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 
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Health 

Department    of    Health;    Lincoln;    P.    H. 
Bartholomew,  M.D.,  Acting  Director. 
Child  Hygiene 
Communicable  Disease 
Public  Health  Laboratory 
Sanitation 
Venereal  Diseases 
Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Department  of  Labor  and  Compensation; 
Lincoln;  V.  B.  Kinney,  Commissioner. 
Compensation 
Labor 

Child  Labor 
Factory  Inspection 
Female  Labor 
Safety  Inspection 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Legislative  Reference  Bureau  (in  Board  of 
University  Regents);  Lincoln;  Edna  D. 
Bullock,  Director. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Board  of  Control;  Lincoln;  Mrs. 
Nellie  G.  Benson,  Chairman. 

State  Child  Welfare  Bureau;  Lincoln;  Mrs. 
Clara  C  Clayton,  Director. 

State  Fund  Relief  Committee  (veterans); 
Lincoln;  Robert  G.  Douglas,  Chief 
Clerk. 

Rehabilitation 

State  Planning  Board;  Lincoln;  William  H. 
Smith,  Chairman. 

State  Emergency  Relief  Administration; 
Terminal  Bldg.,  Lincoln;  Rowland 
Haynes,  Federal  Representative  and 
State  Administrator. 


NEVADA 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Nevada,  Reno; 
Cecil  W.  Creel,  State  Director.  For 
activities  related  to  social  work  see 
Agriculture,  State  Extension  Agen- 
cies, p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  Carson 
City;  Chauncey  W.  Smith,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Vocational  Education 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 


Health 

State  Board  of  Health;  Carson  City;  Ed- 
ward E.  Hamer,  M.D.,  Commissioner. 
Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

State  Labor  Department;  Carson  City;  Wil- 
liam Royle,  Commissioner. 

Employment  (affiliated  with  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service) 

State  Industrial  Commission;  Carson  City; 
Dan  J.  Sullivan,  Chairman. 

Mine  Inspection  Department;  Carson  City; 
Matt  Murphy,  Inspector. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare; Extension  Bldg.,  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno;  Cecil  W.  Creel,  Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

State  Planning  Board;  Carson  City;  S.  C. 
Durkee,  Chairman. 

State  Emergency  Relief  Administration; 
303  South  Center  St.,  Reno;  Frank  Up- 
man,  Jr.,  Administrator. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  Durham;  J.  C.  Ken- 
dall, State  Director.  For  activities 
related  to  social  work  see  Agriculture, 
State  Extension  Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Board  of  Education;  Concord;  James 
N.  Pringle,  Commissioner. 

Adult  Education 

Attendance  and  Child  Welfare 

Health  Supervision 

Rehabilitation 

Vocational  Education 

Agricultural  Education 
Home  Economics  Education 
Industrial  Education 

Health 

State  Board  of  Health;  Concord;  Charles 
Duncan,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

Cancer  Control  (see  State  Cancer  Com- 
mission under  Public  Welfare) 
Communicable  Diseases 
Laboratory  and  Research 
Maternity,  Infancy,  and  Child  Hygiene 
Public  Health  Education 
Public  Health  Nursing 
Sanitation 
Social  Hygiene 
Tuberculosis 
Vital  Statistics 
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Labor 

Bureau   of   Labor;   Concord;   John    S.    B. 
Davie,  Commissioner. 
Minimum  Wage 

State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion; Concord;  John  S.  B.  Davie,  Com- 
missioner. 

State  Employment  Service  (affiliated  with 
U.  S.  Employment  Service);  24  School 
St.,  Concord;  Mrs.  Abby  L.  Wilder, 
Director. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

State  Library  (department  in  charge  of 
service);  Concord;  Thelma  Brackett, 
Librarian. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Board  of  Public  Welfare;  Concord; 
Jay  H.  Corliss,  Secretary. 

Cancer  (see  State  Cancer  Commission) 

Child  Welfare 

Deaf  and  Blind 

Mothers'  Aid 

Tuberculosis 

State  Cancer  Commission;  Concord;  Gov. 
H.  Styles  Bridges,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 
(Functions  through  State  Board  of 
Health  and  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare.) 

State  Planning  Board;  Concord;  Charles  F. 
Bowen,  Executive  Officer. 

State  Emergency  Relief  Administration;  11 
School  St.,  Concord;  Mrs.  Abby  L. 
Wilder,  Director. 


NEW  JERSEY 
Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  of  Rut- 
gers University,  New  Brunswick;  H.  J. 
Baker,  State  Director.  For  activities 
related  to  social  work  see  Agriculture, 
State  Extension  Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State    Department   of   Public   Instruction; 
Trenton;    Charles    H.    Elliott,    Ph.D., 
Commissioner  of  Education. 
Adult  Education 

Attendance  and  Child  Accounting 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
Dental  Service 
Health  Education 
Medical  Inspection 
Nursing  Service 


Physical  Education 

Safety  Education 

School  Lunches 
Special  Schools 

Evening  Schools  for  Foreign-born 
Vocational  Education 

Agricultural  Education 

Home  Economics  Education 

Industrial  Education 

Rehabilitation  (see  under  Labor) 
Physically  Handicapped  Children 

Health 

State    Department    of    Health;    Trenton; 
J.  Lynn  MahafTey,  M.D.,  Director. 
Bacteriology 
Chemistry 
Child  Hygiene 
Engineering 
Food  and  Drugs 
Local  Health  Administration 
Public  Health  Education 
Venereal  Disease  Control 
Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Department  of  Labor;  Wallack  Bldg.,  Tren- 
ton; John  J.  Toohey,  Jr.,  Commis- 
sioner. 

Electrical  and  Mechanical  Equipment 
Employment  (affiliated  with  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service) 
Engineers'    License,    Steam    Boiler   and 

Refrigerating  Plant  Inspection 
General  and  Structural   Inspection  and 

Explosives 
Hygiene,  Sanitation,  and  Mine  Inspec- 
tion 
Statistics  and  Records 
Women  and  Children 
Workmen's  Compensation 

State  Rehabilitation  Commission;  1060 
Broad  St.,  Newark;  John  J.  Toohey, 
Jr.,  Director. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Legislative  Reference  Department  (in  State 
Library);  Trenton;  John  P.  Dullard, 
Assistant  Librarian. 

Public  Welfare 

Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies; 
Trenton;  William  J.  Ellis,  Ph.D.,  Com- 
missioner. 

Board  of  Children's  Guardians 

Classification  and  Education 

Commission  for  the  Blind,  1060  Broad 
St.,  Newark 

Inspection 

Institutional  Farms 

Medicine 

Old  Age  Relief 

Parole 

Research 

State  Use 
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State  Crippled  Children's  Commission ;  Tren- 
ton; Joseph  G.  Buch,  Chairman. 

State  Housing  Authority;  20  Branford  PI., 
Newark;  Stanley  S.  Holmes,  Chairman. 

State  Service  Office  (veterans);  Trenton; 
Gen.  William  A.  Higgins,  State  Service 
Officer. 

State  Planning  Board;  206  West  State  St., 
Trenton;  Charles  P.  Messick,  Chair- 
man. 

State  Emergency  Relief  Administration; 
Globe  Indemnity  Bldg.,  20  Washington 
PL,  Newark;  Lewis  Compton,  Execu- 
tive State  Director. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture) ;  New  Mexico  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
State  College;  W.  L.  Elser,  State  Di- 
rector. For  activities  related  to  social 
work  see  Agriculture,  State  Exten- 
sion Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  Santa  Fe; 
H.  R.  Rodgers,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Vocational  Education 
Agriculture 
Home  Economics 

Trades  and    Industries,   and   Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation 

Health 

Bureau  of  Public  Health  (in  Board  of  Public 
Welfare);  Santa  Fe;  J.  Rosslyn  Earp, 
D.P.H.,  Director. 

County  Health  Work 

Health  Education 

Laboratory 

Registration  and  Vital  Statistics 

Sanitary  Engineering 

Labor 

State  Labor  and  Industrial  Commission; 
Santa  Fe;  Ralph  E.  Davy,  Labor  Com- 


missioner. 


Employment  (affiliated  with  U.  S. 
ployment  Service) 


Em- 


Public  Welfare 

Board  of  Public  Welfare.     Functions  only 
through  the  two  following  Bureaus* 

Bureau  of  Child  Welfare;  Santa  Fe;  Mrs. 
Dave  Chavez,  Acting  Director. 
Emergency  Relief  Administration 


Bureau  of  Public  Health  (see  under  Health) 

Disabled  Soldiers  Relief  Commission;  Santa 
Fe;  J.  W.  Chapman,  State  Service 
Officer. 

State  Planning  Board;  Santa  Fe;  Elliott  S. 
Barker,  Secretary. 

NEW  YORK 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca;  L.  R. 
Simons,  State  Director.  For  activities 
related  to  social  work  see  Agriculture, 
State  Extension  Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

StateEducation  Department; Albany; Frank 
Pierrepont  Graves,  Ph.D.,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Attendance  and  Child  Accounting 
Child  Development  and  Parent  Educa- 
tion   (in    Division    of    Elementary 

Education) 
Health  and  Physical  Education 

Medical  Inspection 

Physical  Education 
Motion  Pictures 
Rehabilitation 
Vocational  and  Extension  Education 

Adult  Education 

Agricultural  Education 

Home  Economics  Education 

Industrial  Education 

Industrial  Service 

Physically  Handicapped  Children 

Special  Schools 

Health 

State  Department  of  Health;  Albany; 
Thomas  Parran,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Commis- 
sioner. 

Cancer  Control 
Communicable  Diseases 
Laboratories  and  Research 
Maternity,  Infancy,  and  Child  Hygiene 
Orthopedics 

Public  Health  Education 
Public  Health  Nursing 
Sanitation 
Social  Hygiene 
Tuberculosis 
Vital  Statistics 
Labor 

Department  of  Labor;  80  Centre  St.,  New 
York;    Elmer    F.   Andrews,    Industrial 
Commissioner. 
Bedding 

Employment  (affiliated  with  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service) 
Junior  Employment 
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Engineering 
Finance 

Accounts 

Self  Insurance 
Industrial  Code 
Industrial  Hygiene 
Industrial  Relations 

Labor  Welfare 

Mediation  and  Arbitration 
Inspection 

Boiler  Inspection 

Building   Construction    and    Public 
Assembly 

Factory  Inspection 

Mercantile  Inspection 

Mines,  Tunnels,  Quarries,  and  Ex- 
plosives 
State  Insurance  Fund 
Statistics  and  Information 
Women  in  Industry  and  Minimum  Wage 

Homework  Inspection 
Workmen's  Compensation 

Medical  Examination  Unit 

State  Industrial  Board;  80  Centre  St.,  New 
York;  Richard  J.  Cullen,  Chairman. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Legislative  Reference  Section  (in  State  Li- 
brary); Albany;  William  E.  Hannan, 
Librarian. 

Public  Welfare 

Department    of    Social    Welfare;    Albany; 
David  C.  Adie,  Commissioner. 
Administration  of  State  Institutions 
Blind 
Child  Welfare 

Boards  of  Child  Welfare  (mothers' 

aid) 
Foster  Care 
Medical  Care 

Dependent  Adults 
Old  Age  Security 
Research 
State  Aid 

State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene;  Al- 
bany; Frederick  W.  Parsons,  M.D., 
Commissioner. 

Inspection 

Mental  Deficiency 

Occupational  Therapy 

Prevention 

Special  Examination 

Statistical 

State  Department  of  Correction;  Albany; 
Walter  N.  Thayer,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Com- 
missioner. 

Criminal    Identification,    Records,    and 

Statistics 
Industries 
Probation 

Division  of  Parole  (in  Executive  Depart- 
ment); Albany;  Frederick  A.  Moran, 
Executive  Director. 


State  Board  of  Housing  (in  Department  of 
State);  80  Centre  St.,  New  York; 
George  Gove,  Secretary. 

State  Veterans'  Relief  Bureau;  Albany; 
James  F.  Sheehan,  Director. 

State  Children's  Council;  State  Education 
Bldg.,  Albany;  Ruth  Andrus,  Ph.D., 
Chairman. 

Governor's  Commission  for  the  Study  of  the 
Educational  Problems  of  Penal  Insti- 
tutions for  Youth;  525  West  120th  St., 
New  York;  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  Ph.D., 
Chairman. 

Governor's  Commission  on  Unemployment 
Relief;  79  Madison  Ave.,  New  York; 
Hugh  R.  Jackson,  Executive  Secretary. 

State  Planning  Board;  353  Broadway,  Al- 
bany; Abraham  S.  Weber,  Secretary. 

Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion; 79  Madison  Ave.,  New  York; 
Frederick  I.  Daniels,  Executive  Di- 
rector. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  State  College 
Station,  Raleigh;  I.  O.  Schaub,  State 
Director.  For  activities  related  to 
social  work  see  Agriculture,  State 
Extension  Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction; 
Raleigh;  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Super- 
intendent. 

Negro  Education 
Vocational  Education 
Agriculture 
Home  Economics 
Rehabilitation 
Trades  and  Industries 

Health 

State  Board  of  Health;  Raleigh;  James  M. 
Parrott,  M.D.,  Secretary  and  State 
Health  Officer. 

County  Health  Work 

Laboratories  and  Vital  Statistics 

Oral  Hygiene 

Preventive  Medicine 

Sanitary  Engineering 

Labor 

Department    of    Labor;    Raleigh;    A.    L. 
Fletcher,  Commissioner. 
Safety  Engineer 
Service  to  World  War  Veterans 
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Standards  and  Inspections 

Factory  Inspection 

Mercantile  Inspection 

Mine  Inspection 

Women  and  Children 
State  Employment  Service 
Statistics 

State  Industrial  Commission  (workmen's 
compensation);  Raleigh;  Harry  McMul- 
lan,  Chairman. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Legislative  Reference  Library  (in  Depart- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General);  Ra- 
leigh; Henry  M.  London,  Librarian. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare; Raleigh;  Mrs.  W.  Thomas  Bost, 
Commissioner. 
Child  Welfare 
County  Organization 
Institutions  and  Corrections 
Mental  Health  and  Hygiene 
Negroes 

Parole  Commission  (in  Executive  Depart- 
ment); Raleigh;  Edwin  Gill,  Commis- 
sioner. 

State  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commis- 
sion; West  Morgan  St.,  Raleigh;  Capus 
M.  Waynick,  Chairman. 
Prisons 

World  War  Veterans'  Loan  Fund;  Health 
Bldg.,  Raleigh;  Graham  K.  Hobbs, 
Commissioner. 

State  Planning  Board;  Raleigh;  Howard  W. 
Odum,  Ph.D.,  Secretary. 

State  Emergency  Relief  Administration;  407 
Raleigh  Bldg.,  Raleigh;  Mrs.  Thomas 
O'  Berry,  Administrator. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College,  State  College  Sta- 
tion, Fargo;  H.  L.  Walster,  State  Di- 
rector. For  activities  related  to  social 
work  see  Agriculture,  State  Exten- 
sion Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

Department  of  Public  Instruction;  Bis- 
marck; Arthur  E.  Thompson,  Superin- 
tendent. 

Vocational  Education1 
Vocational  Rehabilitation1 
1  Administered  by  the  Board  of  Administration. 
See  under  Public  Welfare. 


Health 

State  Health  Department;  Bismarck;  May- 
sil  M.  Williams,  M.D.,  State  Health 
Officer. 

Communicable  Diseases 

Public  Health  Nursing 

Sanitary  Engineering 

Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor;  Bis- 
marck; Theo.  Martell,  Commissioner. 

State   Workmen's    Compensation    Bureau; 
Bismarck;   R.   H.   Walker,   Chairman, 
Board  of  Commissioners. 
Minimum  Wage 

Mine  Inspection  Department;  Bismarck; 
Ole  J.  Olson,  Inspector. 

Public  Welfare 

Board  of  Administration;  Bismarck;  E.  G. 
Wanner,  Executive  Secretary. 
Children 

Veterans'  Service  Commission;  13  South 
Broadway,  Fargo;  T.  O.  Kraabel,  Com- 
missioner. 

State  Planning  Board;  729  First  St.,  North 
Fargo;  Robert  Byrne,  Chairman. 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration; 
Bismarck;  E.  A.  Willson,  Adminis- 
trator. 


OHIO 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
bus; H.  C.  Ramsower,  State  Director. 
For  activities  related  to  social  work  see 
Agriculture,  State  Extension  Agen- 
cies, p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  Columbus; 
B.  O.  Skinner,  Director. 

Attendance  and  Child  Accounting 

Motion  Pictures 

Parent-Teacher  Education 

Physical  and  Health  Education 

Radio  Education 

Rehabilitation 

Special  Schools 

Visual  Education 

Vocational  and  Extension  Education 

Agricultural  Education 

Home  Economics  Education 

Industrial  Education 

Physically  Handicapped  Children 
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Health 

Department  of  Health;  Columbus;  W.  W. 
Hartung,  M.D.,  Director. 
Administration 

Health  Organization 
Communicable  Diseases 

Tuberculosis 

Venereal  Disease  Control  and  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness 
Hygiene 

Child  Hygiene 

Maternity  Hospitals 

Occupational  Diseases 
Laboratories 
Sanitary  Engineering 
Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Department  of  Industrial  Relations;  Colum- 
bus; O.  B.  Chapman,  Director. 
Boiler  Inspection 
Labor  Statistics 
Mines  and  Mining 
Minimum  Wage 
State    Employment    Service    (affiliated 

with  U.  S.  Employment  Service) 
Steam  Engineer  Examiners 
Workshops  and  Factories 


Industrial  Commission;  Columbus;  A.    D. 
Caddell,  Secretary. 
Safety  and  Hygiene 
Workmen's  Compensation 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Legislative  Reference  Bureau  (in  Legislative 
Reference  Board);  Columbus;  Arthur 
A.  Schwartz,  Chief. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Department  of  Public  Welfare;  Colum- 
bus; Mrs.  Margaret  Allman,  Director. 

Administration  of  State  Institutions 

Adult    Blind,    Instruction   and    Employ- 
ment 

Aid  to  the  Aged 

Charities 

Criminal    Identification    and    Investiga- 
tion 

Examination  and  Classification  of  Pris- 
oners 

Juvenile  Research 

Parole 

Supervision  of  Probation  and  Parole 

State  Housing  Board;  1013  Wyandotte 
Bldg.,  Columbus;  O.  W.  L.  Coffin, 
Secretary. 

Commission  of  Soldiers'  Claims;  Columbus; 
J.  T.  Roberts,  Commissioner. 

State  Planning  Board;  205  Wyandotte  Bldg., 
Columbus;  Walter  J.  Shepard,  Chair- 
man. 

State  Relief  Commission ;  Columbus ;  William 
A.  Wall,  Executive  Director. 
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OKLAHOMA 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  Oklahoma  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  Still- 
water; E.  E.  Scholl,  Acting  State 
Director.  For  activities  related  to 
social  work  see  Agriculture,  State 
Extension  Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction; 
Oklahoma  City;  John  Vaughan,  State 
Superintendent. 

Attendance   and    Child    Accounting    (in 
Division  of  Research  and  Service) 
Rehabilitation 
Vocational  Education 

Agricultural  Education 
Home  Economics  Education 
Industrial  Education 
Physically  Handicapped  Children 

Health 

Department  of  Public  Health;  Oklahoma 
City;  C.  M.  Pearce,  M.D.,  Commis- 
sioner. 

Communicable  Disease 

Food,  Drug,  and  Sanitation 

Laboratory 

Sanitary  Engineering 

Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Department  of  Labor;  Oklahoma  City; 
W.  A.  Pat  Murphy,  Commissioner. 

Boiler  Inspection 

Employment  (affiliated  with  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service) 

Factory  Inspection 

Labor  Statistics 

State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Con- 
ciliation 

Women  and  Children  in  Industry 

Industrial  Commission;  Oklahoma  City;  Ed. 
Basin,  Chairman. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Department  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions; Oklahoma  City;  Mrs.  Mabel 
Bassett,  Commissioner. 

State  Board  of  Public  Affairs  (administra- 
tive control  of  institutions);  Oklahoma 
City;  L.  M.  Nichols,  Chairman. 

State  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind; 
Oklahoma  City;  E.  L.  Reno. 

Pardon  and  Parole  Office;  Hobart;  Fred 
Cunningham,  Attorney. 

Soldiers'  Relief  Commission;  205  Historical 
Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City;  Bruce  Stubble- 
field,  State  Service  Officer. 


State  Agencies — Public 


State  Conservation  Commission;  Oklahoma 
City;  H.  A.  Hatcher,  Secretary. 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration; 
Oklahoma  City;  John  Eddleman,  Ad- 
ministrator. 

OREGON 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  Oregon  State 
Agricultural  College,  Corvallis;  W.  A. 
Schoenfeld,  State  Director.  For  activi- 
ties related  to  social  work  see  Agricul- 
ture, State  Extension  Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  Supreme 
Court    Bldg.,    Salem;   C.    A.    Howard, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
4-H  Club  Work 
Home  Economics 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Vocational  Agriculture 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Health 

State  Board  of  Health;  816  Oregon  Bldg., 
Portland;  Frederick  D.  Strieker,  M.D., 
Secretary  and  State  Health  Officer. 

Communicable  Diseases 

Eugenics 

Hygienic  Laboratory 

Public  Health  Nursing  and  Child  Hy- 
giene 

Sanitary  Engineering 

Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Bureau    of   Labor;    Salem;    C.    H.    Gram, 
Commissioner. 
Boiler  Inspection 
Child  Labor 
Electrical  Inspection 
Mercantile  Inspection 
Plumbing  Inspection 
Safety  Inspection  of  Industrial  Plants 
Wage  Collection 

Women  and  Minors  in  Industry  and 
Minimum  Wage 

State  Welfare  Commission;  Salem;  C.  H. 
Gram,  Executive  Secretary. 

State  Industrial  Accident  Commission;  Sa- 
lem; A.  R.  Hunter,  Chairman. 

State  Board  of  Conciliation;  422  S.  W. 
Main  St.,  Portland;  W.  E.  Kimsey, 
Secretary. 

State  Mining  Board;  Mining  Department, 
Oregon  State  College,  Eugene;  James 
H.  Batcheller,  Executive  Secretary. 


Legislative  Reference  Service 

State  Library  (department  in  charge  of 
service);  Salem;  Harriet  C.  Long,  Li- 
brarian.. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Board  of  Control;  Salem;  Daniel  J. 
Fry,  Secretary. 

State  Child  Welfare  Commission;  806  Ore- 
gon Bldg.,  Portland;  Louise  Cottrell, 
Executive  Secretary. 

State  Parole  Board;  Salem;  J.  S.  Murray, 
Secretary. 

World  War  Veterans'  State  Aid  Commis- 
sion; Salem;  Jerrold  Owen,  Executive 
Secretary. 

Governor's  Interim  Commission  of  Public 
Health  and  Welfare;  816  Oregon  Bldg., 
Portland;  Frederick  D.  Strieker,  M.D., 
Secretary. 

State  Planning  Council;  530  Federal  Court 
House,  Portland;  Charles  M.  Thomas, 
Chairman. 

State  Relief  Committee;  1211  Spalding 
Bldg.,  Portland;  Elmer  R.  Goudy,  Ad- 
ministrator. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  State  College;  M.  S. 
McDowell,  State  Director.  For  activi- 
ties related  to  social  work  see  Agricul- 
ture, State  Extension  Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

Department  of  Public  Instruction;  Harris- 
burg;  James  N.  Rule,  Superintendent. 
Board  of  Censors  (motion  pictures) 
Child  Accounting 
School  Curriculum 

Agricultural  Education 

Extension  Education 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

Home  Economics 

Special  Education 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Health 

Department  of  Health;  Harrisburg;  Edith 
McBride-Dexter,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 
Executive 

Institutions 
Laboratories 
Health  Conservation  (communicable  dis- 
eases) 
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Environmental  Hygiene  (housing) 

Epidemiology 

Genito-Urinary  Clinics 

Tuberculosis  Clinics 
Health  Law  Enforcement 

Drug  Control 

Inspection  and  Prevention 

Preschool  Hygiene 

Public  Health  Education 

Restaurant  Hygiene 

School  Inspection 
Milk  Sanitation 
Nursing 

Sanitary  Engineering 
Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry;  Harris- 
burg;  Edward  N.  Jones,  Secretary. 
Accounts  and  Statistics 
Employment  (affiliated  with  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service) 
Industrial  Board 
Industrial  Standards 
Inspection 
Mediation 
Rehabilitation 

State  Workmen's  Insurance  Fund 
Women  and  Children 
Workmen's  Compensation 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board 

Department  of  Mines;  Harrisburg;  Michael 
J.  Hartneady,  Secretary. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Legislative  Reference  Bureau;  Harrisburg; 
John  H.  Fertig,  Director. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Department  of  Welfare;  Harrisburg; 
J.  Evans  Scheehle,  Secretary. 
Community  Work 

Assistance  (mothers'  assistance,  pen- 
sions for  the  blind,  old  age  assis- 
tance) 

Council  for  the  Blind 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 

Homes  and  Hospitals 

Interracial  Relations 

Solicitation  of  Funds 
Corrections 

Classification 

Prison  Labor 

Probation  and  Parole 
Institutional  Management 

Construction 

Farms 

Nutrition 
Mental  Health 

Inspection 

Mental  Deficiency 

Statistics 

Therapy 
Public  Information 
Research  and  Statistics 


Board  of  Pardons  (in  Department  of  Jus- 
tice); Harrisburg;  Courtland  Butler, 
Supervisor  of  Paroles. 

Bureau  of  War  Records  (in  Department  of 
Military  Affairs)  (veterans);  Harris- 
burg; Gen.  Frederick  B.  Kerr,  Adjutant 
General. 

State  Veterans'  Commission,  116  South 

3rd  St.,  Philadelphia 
Veterans'  Claim  Service 

State  Planning  Board;  Harrisburg;  Edward 
B.  Logan,  Secretary. 

State  Emergency  Relief  Board;  Harrisburg; 
Robert  L.  Johnson,  Executive  Director. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  Rhode  Island 
State  College,  Kingston;  George  E. 
Adams,  State  Director.  For  activities 
related  to  social  work  see  Agriculture, 
State  Extension  Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

Public  Education  Service;  Providence;  Wal- 
ter  Eugene   Ranger,   Ed.D.,   Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 
Adult  Education 

Attendance  and  Child  Accounting 
Education  of  Blind 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
Rehabilitation 
State  Free  Scholarships 
Vocational  Education 

Agricultural  Education 
Home  Economics  Education 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

Health 

State  Public  Health  Commission;  Provi- 
dence; Lester  A.  Round,  Ph.D.,  Di- 
rector. 

Communicable  Diseases 
Diagnostic  Chemistry 
Laboratories  of  Pathology  and  Bacteri- 
ology 
Sanitary  Engineering  and  Chemistry 
Toxicology    and    Scientific    Crime    De- 
tection 
Venereal  Disease  Control 
Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Department  of  Labor;  Providence;  Daniel 
F.  McLaughlin,  Commissioner. 
Coal  and  Coke  Sale  Regulation 
Free  Employment 
Workmen's  Compensation 
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State  Board  of  Labor  (for  the  adjustment  of 
labor  disputes);  Providence;  Daniel  F. 
McLaughlin,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 

Office  of  Factory  Inspectors;  Providence; 
Harry  L.  Slide,  Acting  Chief  Inspector. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Legislative  Reference  Bureau  (in  State 
Library);  Providence;  Grace  M.  Sher- 
wood, Director. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Public  Welfare  Commission;  Provi- 
dence; Thomas  E.  Murphy,  Secretary. 

Administration  of  Charitable  and  Cor- 
rectional Institutions 

Blind 

Child  Guidance 

Children 

Mothers'  Aid 

Probation  and  Parole 

Psychological  Bureau 

Soldiers'  Relief 

State  Board  of  Parole;  Providence;  Thomas 
E.  Murphy,  Secretary. 

Committee  on  Prison  Industries;  Provi- 
dence; J.  Burleigh  Cheney,  Chairman. 

State  Planning  Board;  50  South  Main  St., 
Providence;  John  Nicholas  Brown, 
Chairman. 

State  Unemployment  Relief  Commission; 
205  Benefit  St.,  Providence;  George  R. 
Cody,  Executive  Secretary. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  Clemson  Agricul- 
tural College  of  South  Carolina,  Clem- 
son College;  D.  W.  Watkins,  State  Di- 
rector. For  activities  related  to  social 
work  see  Agriculture,  State  Exten- 
sion Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  Columbia; 
James  H.  Hope,  Superintendent. 
Adult  Education 
Negro  Schools 
Vocational  Education 

Agricultural  Education 
Home  Economics 
Industrial  Education 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Health 

State  Board  of  Health;  Columbia;  James 
A.  Hayne,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  State  Health 
Officer. 


Hygienic  Laboratory 
Rural  Sanitation 
Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and 
Industries;  Columbia;  J.  Roy  Jones, 
Commissioner. 

Administration 

Chemical  Laboratory 

Grading 

Inspection 

Labor 

Natural  Resources 

Warehouse  Inspection 

State  Board  of  Conciliation;  Columbia; 
H.  E.  Thompson,  Secretary. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Legislative  Reference  Section  (in  State 
Library);  Columbia;  Mrs.  Virginia  G. 
Moody,  Librarian. 

Public  Welfare 

Children's  Bureau;  Columbia;  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Cathcart,  Supervisor. 

State  Board  of  Housing;  1624  College  St., 
Columbia;  Robert  Grumwalt,  Chairman. 

State  Service  Office  (veterans);  Columbia; 
E.  Henry  Cappleman,  State  Service 
Officer. 

State  Planning  Board;  Greenville;  J.  E. 
Sirrine,  Chairman. 

State  Emergency  Relief  Administration; 
1246  Main  St.,  Columbia;  Fred  M. 
Baker,  Administrator. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  South  Dakota 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  Brookings;  A.  M.  Eberle, 
State  Director.  For  activities  related 
to  social  work  see  Agriculture,  State 
Extension  Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

Department  of  Public  Instruction;  Pierre; 
I.  D.  Weeks,  Superintendent. 
Adult  Education 
Agricultural  Education 
Child  Accounting 
Home  Economics 
Rehabilitation 
Trades  and  Industries 
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Health 

State   Board   of   Health;   Pierre;   Park    B. 
Jenkins,  M.D.,  Superintendent. 
Communicable  Diseases 
Laboratories  and  Research 
Maternity,  Infancy,  and  Child  Hygiene 
Sanitation 
Social  Hygiene 
Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Industrial  Commission  (workmen's  compen- 
sation); Pierre;  Attorney  General  Wal- 
ter Conway,  Ph.D.,  Industrial  Commis- 
sioner, ex-officio. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

State  Department  of  History  (department 

in  charge  of  service);  Pierre;  Lawrence 

K.  Fox,  Superintendent. 

Public  Welfare 

Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections;  Elk 
Point;  Mrs.  Grace  Crill,  Secretary. 

State  Child  Welfare  Commission;  1068  Il- 
linois St.,  S.  W.,  Huron;  Mrs.  Mary 
Bryan,  Executive  Secretary. 

State  Commission  for  the  Control  of  the 
Feeble-minded;  Redfield;  F.  V.  Willhite, 
M.D.,  Chairman. 

State  Contact  Office  for  Veterans  (in  At- 
torney General's  Department);  308 
Minnehaha  Bldg.,  Sioux  Falls;  L.  J. 
Ballou,  Service  Officer. 

State  Planning  Board;  Brookings;  Charles 
W.  Pugsley,  Consultant. 

State  Emergency  Relief  Administration; 
Pierre;  M.  A.  Kennedy,  Director. 

TENNESSEE 
Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Tennessee,  Knox- 
ville;  C.  A.  KefTer,  State  Director.  For 
activities  related  to  social  work  see 
Agriculture,  State  Extension  Agen- 
cies, p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  Nashville; 
Walter  D.  Cocking,  Ph.D.,  Commis- 
sioner. 

Adult  Education 
Negro  Schools 
Rehabilitation 
Vocational  Education 

Agricultural  Education 
Home  Economics  Education 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education 


Health 

State  Department  of  Public  Health;  Nash- 
ville; W.  C.  Williams,  M.D.,  Commis- 
sioner. 

Central  Administration 

Health  Education 

Local  Health  Service 

Maternal  and  Child  Hygiene 

Public  Health  Nursing 

Statistical  Service 
Laboratories 
Preventable  Diseases 

Trachoma  Control 

Tuberculosis  Study 
Sanitation 
Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Department  of  Labor;  319  Seventh  Ave., 
North,  Nashville;  William  E.  Jacobs, 
Commissioner. 

Fire  Prevention 

Hotel  Inspection 

Mines 

Workmen's  Compensation 

Workshop  and  Factory  Inspection 

Public  Welfare 

Department  of  Institutions;  Nashville;  Ed- 
win W.  Cocke,  M.D.,  Commissioner. 
Industries 

State  Commission  and  Workshop  for  the 
Blind 

Ex-Service  Men's  Bureau  (in  Adjutant 
General's  Office);  Nashville;  Guy  H. 
May,  Director. 

State  Board  of  Pension  Examiners  (Con- 
federate veterans);  Nashville;  Harry 
Rene  Lee,  Secretary. 

State  Planning  Commission;  510  Nashville 
Trust  Bldg.,  Nashville;  William  W. 
Goodman,  Secretary. 

State  Unemployment  Committee;  Nashville; 
Barton  B.  Brown,  Administrator. 

TEXAS 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-op- 
eration with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture);  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  Col- 
lege Station;  O.  B.  Martin,  State  Di- 
rector. For  activities  related  to  social 
work  see  Agriculture,  State  Exten- 
sion Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;     Austin; 
L.  A.  Woods,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 
Vocational  Education 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Crippled 
Children 
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Health 

State  Department  of  Health;    Land  Office 
Bldg.,  Austin;    John  W.  Brown,  M.D., 
State  Health  Officer. 
Child  Hygiene 
Communicable  Diseases 
Food  and  Drugs 
Hygienic  Laboratories 
Public  Health  Education 
Rural  and  County  Health  Work 
Sanitary  Engineering 
Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  Austin;  F.  E. 
Nichols,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Industrial  Accident  Board;  Austin;  Earle 
P.  Adams,  Chairman. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Legislative  Reference  Division  (in  State 
Library);  Austin;  Doris  H.  Connerly, 
Librarian. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Board  of  Control;  Austin;  Claude  D. 
Teer,  Chairman. 

Child  Welfare 
Eleemosynary  Institutions 
State  Relief 

State  Commission  for  the  Blind;  Austin; 
Hazel  H.  Beckham,  Executive  Secre- 
tary. 

State    Prison   System;      Huntsville;      Lee 
Simmons,  General  Manager. 
Industries 
Parole 
Records  and  Identification 

State  Service  Office  (veterans);  Land  Office 
Bldg.,  Austin;  Capt.  George  C.  Betts, 
State  Service  Officer. 

State  Planning  Board;  Austin. 


UTAH 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-op- 
eration with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture);  Utah  State 
Agricultural  College,  Logan;  William 
Peterson,  State  Director.  For  activi- 
ties related  to  social  work  see  Agricul- 
ture, State  Extension  Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  Salt  Lake 
City;  Charles  H.  Skidmore,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Vocational  Education 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 


Health 

State   Board  of   Health;    Salt    Lake  City; 
T.  B.  Beatty,  M.D.,  Commissioner. 
Communicable  Diseases 
Laboratories 
Sanitation 
Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Industrial  Commission;  Salt  Lake  City; 
William  M.  Knerr,  Chairman. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind; 
135  Motor  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City; 
Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Secretary. 

Juvenile  Court  and  Probation  Commission; 
Salt  Lake  City;  B.  H.  Robinson, 
Secretary. 

State  Service  Office  (veterans);  Salt  Lake 
City. 

State  Planning  Board;  Salt  Lake  City; 
R.  A.  Hart,  Executive  Secretary. 

State  Advisory  Committee  on  Public  Wel- 
fare and  Emergency  Relief;  Salt  Lake 
City;  George  L.  Haerr,  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator. 

VERMONT 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-op- 
eration with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture);  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington;  J.  E.  Carrigan,  State  Di- 
rector. For  activities  related  to  social 
work  see  Agriculture,  State  Exten- 
sion Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  Mont- 
pelier;  Francis  L.  Bailey,  Commis- 
sioner. 

Vocational  Education 

Health 

State  Board  of  Public  Health;  2  Col- 
chester Ave.,  Burlington;  Charles  F. 
Dalton,  M.D.,  Secretary  and  Execu- 
tive Officer. 

Communicable  Diseases 

Laboratory  of  Hygiene 

Maternity  and  Infancy 

Poliomyelitis  After-care 

Sanitary  Engineering 

Tuberculosis 

Labor 

Commission  of  Industries;  Montpelier; 
Clarence  R.  White,  Commissioner. 
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Legislative  Reference  Service 

Legislative  Reference  Bureau  (in  State 
Library);  Montpelier;  Mrs.  Beatrice 
Lowe  Haskins,  Assistant. 

Public  Welfare 

Department  of  Public  Welfare;  Montpelier; 
Timothy  C.  Dale,  Commissioner. 
Administration  of  State  Institutions 
Blind 
Child  Welfare 

Foster  Care 

Medical  Care 
Deaf 

Indigent  Tuberculosis  Subjects 
Mothers'  Aid 

State  Planning  Board;  Montpelier. 

State  Emergency  Relief  Administration; 
Montpelier;  Greeley  A.  Brown,  Ad- 
ministrator. 

VIRGINIA 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-op- 
eration with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Blacksburg;  J.  R. 
Hutcheson,  State  Director.  For  ac- 
tivities related  to  social  work  see  Agri- 
culture, State  Extension  Agencies, 
p.  37. 

Education 

State    Board    of    Education;     Richmond; 
Sidney  B.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent 
Public  Instruction. 
Instruction 

Health  and  Physical  Education 
Negro  Education 
Vocational  Education 

Agricultural  Education 
Home  Economics  Education 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Education 

Health 

State  Department  of  Health;    Richmond; 
I.  C.  Riggin,  M.D.,  Commissioner. 
Child  Health 
Epidemiology 

Social  Hygiene 
Laboratories 
Mouth  Hygiene 
Public  Health  Nursing 
Rural  Health 

Tuberculosis 
Sanitary  Engineering 
Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry;  Rich- 
mond; John  Hopkins  Hall,  Jr.,  Com- 
missioner. 


Employment  (affiliated  with  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service) 
Factory  Inspection 

Elevators 

Fire  Escapes  and  Exits 

Safety 

Sanitation 
Finance 
Mediation 
Mine  Inspection 
Statistics  and  Research 
Women  and  Children 

Child  Labor 

Mercantile  Inspection 

Sanitation 

Seat  Law 

Ten-Hour  Law 

Department  of  Workmen's  Compensation; 
Richmond;  Parke  P.  Deans,  Chairman. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Division  of  Statutory  Research  and  Draft- 
ing (in  Governor's  Office);  Richmond; 
William  R.  Shands,  Director. 

Public  Welfare 

Department  of  Public  Welfare;   Richmond; 
Arthur  W.  James,  Commissioner. 
Children 

Finance  and  Statistics 
Investigations  and  Inspections 
Mental  Hygiene 
Mothers'  Aid 

Organization  and  Supervision 
War  Service 

State  Commission  for  the  Blind;  3003  Park- 
wood  Ave.,  Richmond;  L.  L.  Watts, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Division  of  Motion  Picture  Censorship  (in 
Department  of  Law);  Richmond; 
Edwin  S.  Reid,  Director. 

State  Planning  Board;  337  Post  Office 
Bldg.,  Richmond;  Morton  L.  Waller- 
stein,  Chairman. 

State  Emergency  Relief  Administration; 
11  South  12th  St.,  Richmond;  William 
A.  Smith,  Administrator. 


WASHINGTON 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-op- 
eration with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture);  State  Col- 
lege of  Washington,  Pullman;  F.  E. 
Balmer,  State  Director.  For  activities 
related  to  social  work  see  Agriculture, 
State  Extension  Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  Olympia; 
N.  D.  Showalter,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 
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Vocational  Education 

Agricultural  Education 
Home  Economics 
Trades  and  Industries 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Health 

State  Department  of  Health;  1504  Alaska 
Bldg.,  Seattle;  E.  R.  Coffey,  M.  D., 
Director. 

Epidemiology  and  Laboratories 
Maternity  and  Child  Hygiene,  and  Public 

Health  Nursing 
Public  Health  Engineering 
Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industries;  In- 
surance Bldg.,  Olympia;  E.  Pat. 
Kelly,  Director. 

First  Aid  Instruction 

Hotel  Inspection 

Industrial  Insurance 

Industrial  Relations 

Labor 

Navigation  Inspection 

Safety  Standards  in  Industry 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

State  Law  Library  (department  in  charge 
of  service);  Olympia;  Mark  H.  Wight, 
Librarian. 

Public  Welfare 

Department  of  Business  Control;  Insur- 
ance Bldg.,  Olympia;  Olaf  L.  Olsen, 
Director. 

Administration  of  State  Institutions 

Child  Welfare 

Deportation 

State  Planning  Council;  107  Old  Capitol 
Bldg.,  Olympia;  Ross  K.  Tiffany, 
Executive  Secretary. 

State  Emergency  Relief  Administration; 
Olympia;    Charles  F.  Ernst,  Director. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  College  of  Agri- 
culture, West  Virginia  University, 
Morgantown;  F.  D.  Fromme,  State 
Director.  For  activities  related  to 
social  work  see  Agriculture,  State 
Extension  Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  Charles- 
ton; W.  W.  Trent,  State  Superinten- 
dent. 


Negro  Schools 
Rehabilitation 
Vocational  Agriculture 

Health 

State  Department  of  Health;  Charleston; 
Arthur  E.  McClue,  M.D.,  Com- 
missioner. 

Child  Hygiene 

Public  Health  Education 

Rural  Sanitation 

Sanitary  Engineering 

State  Hygienic  Laboratory 

Venereal  Diseases 

Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

State   Department  of  Labor;    Charleston; 
Clarence  L.  Jarrett,  Commissioner. 
Child  and  Woman  Labor 
Factory  and  Workshop  Inspection 
Free  Employment  (affiliated  with  U.  S. 

Employment  Service) 
Industrial  Statistics 
Issuance  of  Sub-Standard  Permits 
Weights  and  Measures  Inspection 

State  Compensation  Commission;  Charles- 
ton; B.  C.  Downing,  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. 

Department  of  Mines;  Charleston;  N.  P. 
Rhinehart,  Chief. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Department  of  Archives  and  History  (de- 
partment in  charge  of  service); 
Charleston;  Clifford  R.  Myers,  State 
Historian. 


Public     Welfare; 
F.    W.    Turner, 


Public  Welfare 
State     Department     of 
Charleston;      Major 
Director. 

Crippled  Children 
Dependent  Children 
Veterans'  Affairs 

State     Board     of     Control;      Charleston; 
James  A.  Chambers,  President. 

State    Relief   Administration;    Charleston; 
William  N.   Beehler,  Administrator. 


WISCONSIN 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-op- 
eration with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Wisconsin,  Mad- 
ison; K.  L.  Hatch,  Associate  Director. 
For  activities  related  to  social  work 
see  Agriculture,  State  Extension 
Agencies,  p.  37. 
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Education 

Department  of  Public  Instruction;  Mad- 
ison; John  Callahan,  State  Superin- 
tendent. 

Classes  for  Deaf,   Blind,  and  Defective 

Speech 
Schools  for  Exceptional  Children 
Schools     for     Physically     Handicapped 

Children 
Vocational  Education 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Health 

State  Board  of  Health;    Madison;    C.  A. 
Harper,  M.D.,  State  Health  Officer. 
Communicable  Disease 
Maternity  and  Child  Welfare 
Nursing  Education 
Public  Health  Education 
Public  Health  Nursing 
Sanitary  Engineering 
State  Laboratory  of  Hygiene 
Venereal  Disease 
Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Industrial  Commission;  1  West  Wilson  St., 
Madison;  Voyta  Wrabetz,  Commis- 
sioner. 

Apprenticeship 

Employment  (affiliated  with  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service) 
Safety  and  Sanitation 
Statistics 

Unemployment  Compensation 
Unemployment  Relief 
Wage  Collection 
Woman  and  Child  Labor 
Workmen's  Compensation 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

Legislative  Reference  Library  (in  State 
Free  Library  Commission);  Madison; 
Howard  F.  Ohm,  Chief. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Board  of  Control;  Madison;  John 
J.  Hannan,  President. 

Collection  and  Deportation 

Farms 

Juvenile 

Parole  and  Probation 

State  Regional  Planning  Commission; 
Madison;  M.  W.  Torkelson,  Secretary. 

State  Emergency  Relief  Administration; 
149  East  Wilson  St.,  Madison;  A.  W. 
Briggs,  Ph.D.,  State  Administrator. 

WYOMING 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Extension  Service  (in  co-op- 
eration  with   the   United   States    De- 


partment of  Agriculture);  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Wyoming, 
Laramie;  A.  E.  Bowman,  State  Di- 
rector. For  activities  related  to  social 
work  see  Agriculture,  State  Exten- 
sion Agencies,  p.  37. 

Education 

State  Department  of  Education;  Cheyenne; 
Mrs.  Katharine  A.  Morton,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction. 
Education  of  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Blind 
Special  Education 
Vocational  Education 

Agricultural  Education 
Civilian  Rehabilitation 
Home  Economics  Education 

Health 

State  Board  of  Health;   Cheyenne;    W.  H. 
Hassed,  M.D.,  Secretary. 
Communicable  Diseases 
Maternity,  Infancy,  and  Child  Hygiene 
Public  Health  Education 
Public  Health  Nursing 
Sanitation 
Vital  Statistics 

Labor 

Department  of  Labor  and  Statistics;  Chey- 
enne; W.  E.  Jones,  Labor  Commis- 
sioner. 

State  Department  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry; Cheyenne;  Charles  B.  Staf- 
ford, Executive  Manager. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Department  (in 
State  Treasurer's  Office) ;  Cheyenne; 
Kirk  Baldwin,  State  Treasurer. 

Coal  Mine  Inspection  Department;  Chey- 
enne;   Lyman  Fearn,  State  Inspector. 

Legislative  Reference  Service 

State  Library  (department  in  charge  of 
service);  Cheyenne;  Alice  Lyman, 
Librarian. 

Public  Welfare 

State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform; 
Cheyenne;  Gregory  S.  Powell,  Secre- 
tary. 

Children 
Institutions 

State  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles; 
Cheyenne;  Gregory  S.  Powell,  Secre- 
tary. 

State  Planning  Board;  Cheyenne;  Edwin 
W.  Burritt,  Secretary. 

Emergency  Relief  Administration;  Chey- 
enne;  Will  G.  Metz,  Administrator. 
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Note:  In  accordance  with  the  national  scope  of  the  Social  Work  Year  Book  the  only  private  agencies 
named  for  each  state  are  those  concerning  which  it  is  believed  readers  in  other  states  may  desire  informa- 
tion. On  that  ground  the  following  list  is  restricted  to  state  conferences  of  social  work  and  organizations 
for  general  social  welfare  planning.  State-wide  agencies  in  special  fields  are  not  included.  For  many 
such  fields  directories  showing  agencies  in  the  several  states  may  be  obtained  from  the  appropriate 
national  organizations. 

Because  the  secretaries  of  state  conferences  of  social  work  are  frequently  changed,  it  is  suggested 
that  those  here  named  be  not  addressed  after  the  year  1935,  except  where  it  is  indicated  that  they  are 
employed  on  full  time,  or  at  least  on  part  time.  A  revised  list  of  state  conferences  and  their  secretaries 
may  be  obtained  at  any  time  by  applying  to  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  82  North  High 
St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


ALABAMA 

Conference  of  Social  Work  (1916);  E.  B.  Bow- 
man, Secretary  (volunteer);  Y.M.C.A.,  Mobile. 

Membership:  Individuals,  280;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 15  state  and  35  local. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year, 
usually  in  the  spring.  Regional  conferences  are 
also  held.  It  has  a  committee  studying  state- 
wide social  needs  with  a  view  to  making  definite 
recommendations  for  social  action. 


ARKANSAS 

Conference  of  Social  Work  (1912) ;  Gussie  Haynie, 
Secretary  (volunteer);  Attorney  General's  Of- 
fice, State  Capitol,  Little  Rock. 

Membership:  Individuals,  120;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 1  state  and  6  local. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year  in 
April.  Regional  conferences  are  also  held.  The 
Conference  endeavors  to  obtain  more  adequate 
social  legislation. 

Periodical:  Annual  Proceedings,  free  to  members. 


CALIFORNIA 

Commonwealth  Club  of  California  (1903);  Hotel 
St.  Francis,  San  Francisco;  Stuart  R.  Ward, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  3,150. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  use  the  efforts  of 
volunteer  citizens  to  obtain  the  facts  on  both 
sides  of  disputed  questions  affecting  the  state, 
nation,  and  international  relations;  to  formulate 
measures  and   press  for  their  adoption  by  the 


people,  by  the  legislature,  or  by  Congress;  and  to 
publish  and  disseminate  the  facts  on  all  sides 
of  public  questions.  Research  service  is  con- 
ducted, employing  salaried  workers  on  problems 
too  extensive  for  volunteer  workers  to  handle. 

Periodical:  The  Commonwealth,  weekly,  with 
occasional  supplements,  $2.40  a  year. 


Conference  of  Social  Work  (1901) ;  20  Second  St., 
San  Francisco;  Anita  Eldridge,  Executive  Sec- 
retary (full  time). 

Membership:  Individuals,  2,176;  constituent  or- 
ganizations, 14  state  and  153  local. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year, 
usually  in  May.  It  plans  to  hold  regional  con- 
ferences in  1935.  The  Conference  has  an  active 
Legislative  Committee,  now  engaged  in  a  codifi- 
cation of  the  social  welfare  laws  of  the  state,  and 
maintains  an  official  observer  during  sessions  of 
the  legislature,  who  reports  to  the  Legislative 
Committee  and  to  affiliated  local  legislative 
committees  on  matters  of  social  legislation.  A 
recent  activity  is  the  voluntary  registration  and 
certification  of  social  workers. 

Periodical:  Quarterly  Bulletin,  25  cents  a  copy, 
free  to  members. 


COLORADO 

Conference  of  Social  Work  (1917);  Florence  W. 
Hutsinpillar,  President;  Denver  University, 
Department  of  Social  Work,  Denver. 

Membership:  Individuals,  300. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year  in 
October.  It  has  a  committee  studying  state-wide 
social  needs  with  a  view  to  making  definite 
recommendations  for  social  action. 
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CONNECTICUT 

Conference  of  Social  Work  (1910);  80  Adams 
St.,  New  Britain;  Mrs.  Eleanor  W.  Searle, 
Secretary  (part  time). 

Membership:  Individuals,  450;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 5  state  and  56  local. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year, 
usually  in  May,  and  institutes  are  held  at  that 
time.  It  has  a  committee  studying  state-wide 
social  needs  with  a  view  to  making  definite 
recommendations  for  social  action. 


FLORIDA 

Florida  Council  on  Health,  Welfare,  and  Educa- 
tion (1923);  name  changed  in  1931  from 
Florida  Health  Education  Council;  230  East 
Forsyth  St.,  Jacksonville;  Sherwood  H.  Smith, 
Secretary. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  32  state 
and  12  local.  The  Council  has  both  official  and 
non-official  members,  the  former  including  the 
Governor,  State  Health  Officer,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare,  President  of  the  University  of 
Florida,  and  President  of  the  State  College  for 
Women. 

Activities:  The  Council  is  a  loosely  knit  confer- 
ence group  interested  in  co-ordinating  the  activi- 
ties of  agencies  in  the  different  fields  of  health, 
welfare,  and  education. 

State  Conference  of  Social  Work  (1911);  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Criswell,  Secretary  (volunteer);  230 
East  Forsyth  St.,  Jacksonville. 

Membership:  Individuals,  428. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year, 
usually  in  March  or  April,  and  institutes  are  held 
at  that  time.  Regional  conferences  are  also 
conducted. 


GEORGIA 

State  Conference  on  Social  Work  (1924);  11 
Pryor  St.,  Atlanta;  Mrs.  Mary  Kate  Duskin, 
Secretary  (part  time). 

Membership:  Individuals,  390;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 4  state  and  24  local. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year  in 
April  and  institutes  are  conducted. 


Public  Welfare;  Room  1518,  203  North  Wa- 
bash Ave.,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Chandler, 
Secretary-Treasurer  (part  time). 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  1,000. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year, 
usually  in  October.  Institutes  covering  two  days 
of  intensive  work  are  also  held  at  that  time.  In 
1934  additional  conferences  were  held  on  special 
subjects — correctional  education,  standards  of 
care  for  dependent  children,  and  problems  of  the 
merit  system  in  the  civil  service.  The  Conference 
organizes  and  directs  co-operative  campaigns  for 
legislative  or  administrative  improvement,  the 
immediate  objective  being  the  improvement  of 
the  merit  system  in  civil  service.  It  is  publishing 
a  Working  Manual  on  a  Plan  for  Social  Action 
for  Illinois. 

Periodical:  Occasional  bulletins,  free  to  members. 


INDIANA 

State  Conference  on  Social  Work  (1890);  name 
changed  in  1931  from  Indiana  State  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction;  Wayne  Coy, 
Secretary  (volunteer);  209  State  House,  In- 
dianapolis. 

Membership:  Individuals,  525;  constituent  or- 
ganizations, 9  state  and  1  local. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year, 
usually  in  October. 

Periodical:  Abstracts  of  annual  proceedings  are 
published  in  the  Indiana  Bulletin  of  Charities 
and  Correction. 


IOWA 

State  Conference  of  Social  Work  (1928);  508 
North  Market  St.,  Oskaloosa;  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Haines,  Secretary-Treasurer  (part  time). 

Membership:  Individuals,  265;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 1  state  and  2  local. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year, 
usually  in  October.  It  sponsors  social  legislation. 
In  1934  the  Conference  joined  with  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota  in  a  tri-state  conference,  and 
institutes  were  conducted  at  that  time. 


KANSAS 

Conference  of  Social  Work  (1900);   Esther   E. 
Twente,  President;  501  National  Reserve  Bldg., 
ILLINOIS  Topeka. 

Conference    on    Social   Welfare    (1896);    name       Membership:  Individuals,  67;  constituent  organ- 
changed  in  1931  from  Illinois  Conference  on       izations,  2  local. 
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Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year  in  the 
spring.  Study  groups,  to  function  over  a  period 
of  years,  are  being  developed  to  analyze  various 
phases  of  social  work  so  that  information  may  be 
available  for  future  social  legislation. 

KENTUCKY 

Conference  of  Social  Work  (1913);  Walter  K. 
Belknap,  Executive  Secretary  (volunteer);  420 
Strand  Bldg.,  Louisville. 

Membership:  Individuals,  224;  constituent  organ- 
ization, 1  local. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year, 
usually  in  October  or  November. 

Kentucky  Academy  of  Social  Sciences  (1926); 
J.  W.  Manning,  Ph.D.,  Secretary-Treasurer; 
Department  of  Political  Science,  University  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  60,  in- 
cluding professors  of  the  social  sciences,  persons 
engaged  in  social  work  and  allied  activities,  and 
public-spirited  citizens. 

Activities:  The  organization  meets  at  least  four 
times  a  year,  at  somewhat  irregular  intervals,  to 
discuss  timely  problems.  Recent  discussions  have 
centered  on  taxation,  state  administrative  reor- 
ganization, problems  of  relief,  and  purposes  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

LOUISIANA 

Conference  for  Social  Betterment  (1922);  P.  H. 
Griffith,  Secretary  (volunteer);  Law  School, 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  120. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  April. 


Membership:  Individuals,  394;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 16  state  and  29  local. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year  in 
April  or  May.  It  considers  and  supports  local 
and  state  programs  for  social  welfare. 

Periodical:  Conference  Bulletin,  3  issues  yearly, 
free  to  members. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Conference  of  Social  Work  (1903);  Marion  L. 
Spencer,  Secretary  (volunteer);  41  Mt.  Vernon 
St.,  Boston. 

Membership:  Individuals,  732. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year  in 
September,  and  institutes  are  held  at  that  time. 


Massachusetts  Civic  League  (1898);  3  Joy  St., 
Boston;  Katharine  Lyford,  Executive  Secre- 
tary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  1,734. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  educate  and  organize 
public  opinion  in  Massachusetts  in  order  to  pro- 
cure needed  measures  of  social  value,  to  prevent 
harmful  legislation,  and  to  secure  good  adminis- 
tration of  existing  laws.  Present  and  recent 
programs  include  the  following:  establishment  of 
visiting  physicians  and  nurses  in  the  schools; 
establishment  of  juvenile  courts  and  juvenile 
sessions;  the  securing  of  mental  and  physical 
examination  of  prisoners  in  county  prisons,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  state  prison  colony  in 
which  similar  examinations  are  made;  and  secur- 
ing proper  treatment  for  the  insane  by  taking 
them  from  almshouses  and  putting  them  in  state 
hospitals. 

Periodical:  The  Lens,  quarterly,  free  to  members. 


MAINE 

State  Conference  of  Social  Welfare  (1909);  Mrs. 
Esther  V.  Baldwin,  Secretary  (volunteer);  17 
City  Hall,  Bangor. 

Membership:  Individuals,  96;  constituent  organi- 
zations, 1  state  and  2  local. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year  in 
October,  and  institutes  are  held  at  that  time. 


MARYLAND 


MICHIGAN 

Children's  Fund  of  Michigan  (1929);  660  Fred- 
erick St.,  Detroit;  William  J.  Norton,  Execu- 
tive Vice  President. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  promote  the  health, 
welfare,  happiness,  and  development  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Michigan  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
The  activities,  confined  at  present  to  Michigan, 
include  child  health,  child  guidance,  child  de- 
pendency, and  research. 


State  Conference  of  Social  Welfare  (1925);  name 

changed  in  1933  from  Maryland  State  Confer-  State  Conference  of  Social  Work  (1912);  C.  R. 

ence  of  Social  Work;  Anna  D.  Ward,  President;  Hoffer,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary  (volunteer) ;  5  Faculty 

413  St.  Paul  PL,  Baltimore.  Row,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing. 
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Membership:    Individuals,    approximately    600; 
constituent  organizations,  8  local. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year, 
usually  in  October.  Regional  conferences  are  also 
conducted. 

Periodical:  Bulletin,  quarterly,  free  to  members. 


MINNESOTA 

Minnesota    Committee    on    Social    Legislation 

(1916);  Charles  F.  Hall,  Chairman;  Children's 
Bureau,  State  Board  of  Control,  St.  Paul. 

Membership:  Constituent  organizations,  21  state 
institutions  and  69  local  agencies. 

Purpose:  To  present  to  the  public  and  to  the  state 
legislature  such  information  as  shall  tend  to 
secure  adequate  consideration  for  proposed  social 
legislation,  and  to  provide  means  by  which  the 
influence  of  the  social  agencies  of  the  state  may 
be  focused  upon  such  measures. 


State  Conference  and  Institute  of  Social  Work 

(1892);  413  Administration  Bldg.,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis;  Mrs.  Kate  Martin 
Dorr,  Executive  Secretary  (part  time). 

Membership:  Individuals,  681;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 4  state  and  18  local. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year  in 
September,  and  institutes  are  held  at  that  time. 
Regional  conferences  averaging  five  a  year  are 
also  held.  The  Conference  has  a  Committee  on 
the  Study  of  Services  to  Children  which  has  made 
a  state-wide  survey  with  a  view  to  making 
definite  recommendations  for  social  action. 

Periodical:  Annual  Proceedings,  50  cents  a  copy, 
free  to  members. 


MISSISSIPPI 

State  Conference  of  Social  Work  (1928);  Rev. 
J.  L.  Sutton,  Secretary  (volunteer);  Jackson. 

Membership:  Individuals,  310. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year, 
usually  in  October.  It  has  a  committee  studying 
state-wide  social  needs  with  a  view  to  making 
definite  recommendations  for  social  action. 


MISSOURI 

Association  for  Social  Welfare  (1901);  name 
changed  in  1934  from  Missouri  Conference  for 
Social  Welfare;  E.  L.  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Secre- 
tary (volunteer); 231  Mumford  Hall,  Columbia. 


Membership:  Individuals,  750;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 5  state  and  30  local. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year, 
usually  in  May,  and  institutes  are  held  at  that 
time.  Regional  conferences  are  also  held,  the 
state  being  divided  into  five  areas  for  the  purpose. 
The  Conference  is  promoting  legislation  for  the 
organization  of  a  state  welfare  department. 


MONTANA 

State  Welfare  Conference  (1923);  Emanuel  Ster- 
heim,  Ph.D.,  President;  725-A  West  Park  St., 
Butte. 

Membership:    Individuals,    approximately    100; 
constituent  organizations,  10  local. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year,  usu- 
ally in  May.    It  plans  to  hold  institutes  in  1935. 


NEBRASKA 

Conference  of  Social  Work  (1897);  Leeta  A. 
Holdrege,  Secretary  (volunteer);  301  City  Hall, 
Omaha. 

Membership:  Individuals,  226. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year, 
usually  in  October,  and  institutes  are  held  at  that 
time.  It  sponsors  legislation  and  in  1934  carried 
on  a  survey  of  social  service  and  health  resources 
in  the  state  which  led  to  a  tentative  plan  for  a 
state  welfare  department.  A  tri-state  conference 
—  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota— was  held 
in  1934,  at  which  institutes  were  conducted. 

Periodical:  Bulletin,  4  or  more  issues  yearly,  free. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Conference  of  Social  Work;  Mrs.  Eva  A.  Reed, 
Secretary  (volunteer);  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  Concord. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year  in 
February  or  March. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Conference  of  Social  Work  (1901);  21  Fulton  St., 
Newark;  Maud  Bryan  Foote,  Executive  Secre- 
tary (full  time). 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  1,000; 
constituent  organizations,  57  state  and  local. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year  in 
December.  It  plans  to  hold  regional  conferences 
in  1935.     The  Conference  is  a  state-wide,  non- 
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sectarian  organization  with  standing  committees 
on  Interracial  Questions,  Child  Welfare,  Training 
for  Social  Workers,  Regional  Conferences,  and 
Standards  in  Administration.  The  Conference 
serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  questions  pertinent 
to  social  work,  including  legislation,  and  is  work- 
ing out  a  long  range  state-wide  program. 

Periodical:  Bulletin,  13  issues  yearly,  $1.00  a 
year,  free  to  members. 


NEW  YORK 

State  Charities  Aid  Association  (1872);  105  East 
22d  St.,  New  York;  Homer  Folks,  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  10,000; 
local  committees,  171. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  aid  and  promote 
effective  public  administration  of  health  and  wel- 
fare in  New  York  State.  The  Association  is  a 
non-partisan,  non-sectarian,  state-wide  citizens' 
organization.  Its  activities  include  social  welfare 
legislation,  county  children's  agencies,  child  plac- 
ing, tuberculosis  and  public  health,  mental  hy- 
giene, unemployment  relief,  assistance  to  de- 
pendent mothers  with  children,  and  visitation  of 
public  charitable  institutions. 

Periodical:  S.C.A.A.  News,  monthly  except  July 
and  August,  free. 


State  Conference  on  Social  Work  (1899);  2309 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Albany;  Mrs.  Mary  B. 
Holsinger,  Executive  Secretary  (full  time). 

Membership:  Individuals,  1,771,  including  284 
contributors;  constituent  organizations,  144  state. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year,  usu- 
ally in  October,  and  institutes  are  conducted  at 
that  time.  Twelve  regional  conferences  are  held 
each  year  in  the  spring.  Through  its  staff  and 
in  other  ways  the  Conference  aims  to  spread 
reliable  information  respecting  social  work  in  the 
state  and  to  encourage  co-operation. 

Periodical:  Quarterly  Bulletin,  free  to  members. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Conference  of  Social  Work  (1920);  Thomas  Wil- 
son Cape,  Secretary  (volunteer);  University 
Station. 

Membership:  Individuals,  112;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 5  state  and  5  local. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year,  usu- 
ally in  October.  Regional  conferences  are  also 
held.  A  Legislative  Committee  presents  recom- 
mended measures  to  the  legislature. 


OHIO 

Ohio    Institute    (1914);    150    East    Broad    St., 
Columbus;  R.  E.  Miles,  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  85. 

Purpose:  To  conduct  research  into  state-wide 
problems  of  public  importance,  and  to  inform 
public  officials  and  the  public  as  to  the  results  of 
such  research. 

Periodical:  Ohio  Citizen,  occasional  issues,  free. 


Welfare  Conference  (1892);  82  North  High  St., 
Columbus;  Jane  Chandler,  Executive  Secre- 
tary (part  time). 

Membership:  Individuals,  750. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year  in 
October,  and  institutes  are  held  at  that  time. 

Periodical:  Proceedings,  printed  each  year  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, free  to  members. 


OKLAHOMA 

Association  of  Social  Workers  (1924);  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred C.  Brown,  Secretary-Treasurer  (volunteer) ; 
Wagoner. 

Membership:  Individuals,  75. 

Activities:  The  Association  conducts  a  conference 
each  year,  usually  in  October. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Conference  for  Social  Service  (1912);  Mrs.  Alice 
Laidlaw  Hicks,  Secretary  (volunteer);  405 
Page  Trust  Bldg.,  Raleigh. 

Membership:  Individuals,  144;  constituent  organ- 
ization, 1  local. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year,  usu- 
ally in  April.  Its  Committee  on  Legislation 
aims  to  secure  the  passage  of  desired  measures. 


OREGON 

Conference  of  Social  Work  (1912) ;  name  changed 
in  1934  from  Social  Workers'  Association  of 
Oregon;  435  Court  House,  Portland;  Elda 
Russell,  Secretary-Treasurer  (part  time). 

Membership:  Individuals,  248. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year  in 
May.     Four  regional  conferences  are  held.    The 
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Conference  has  the  following  state-wide  com- 
mittees: Health,  Mental  Health,  Relief,  Recrea- 
tion, Child  Caring,  and  Social  Security. 

Periodical:  Findings  of  the  Conference  to  be  pub- 
lished in  June,  1935. 


Committee,  and  Committee  on  the  County  Wel- 
fare Program. 

Periodicals:  PCA  Herald,  5  issues  yearly,  $1.00  a 
year;  Social  Legislation,  weekly  during  regular 
legislative  sessions,  $2.50  a  year. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Conference  on  Social  Welfare  (1908);  519  Smith- 
field  St.,  Pittsburgh;  H.  A.  Waldkoenig,  Secre- 
tary (part  time). 

Membership:  Individuals,  1,225;  constituent  or- 
ganizations, 12  state  and  188  local. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year  in 
February,  and  institutes  are  conducted  at  that 
time.    Three  regional  conferences  are  also  held. 

Periodical:  Pennsylvania  Social  Work,  quarterly, 
$1.00  a  year,  free  to  members. 


Pennsylvania  Liaison  Conference  (1929);  311 
South  Juniper  St.,  Philadelphia;  Helen  C. 
Hubbell,  Secretary. 

Membership:  Individuals,  44;  constituent  organi- 
zations, 11  state  and  1  local. 

Activities:  The  Conference  is  a  group  of  executives 
and  staff  members  from  organizations  which  have 
a  definite  contribution  to  make  in  state-wide 
planning  in  family  and  child  welfare  fields.  Its 
purposes  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  a 
council  of  state-wide  agencies.  The  Conference 
holds  all-day  meetings  three  or  four  times  a  year 
at  Harrisburg. 


Public   Charities   Association   of   Pennsylvania 

(1912);  311   South  Juniper  St.,   Philadelphia; 
George  R.  Bedinger,  Executive  Director. 

Membership:  Individuals,  6,291. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  To  work  for  the  reduction 
of  the  suffering,  social  waste,  and  expense  entailed 
by  dependency,  mental  disease,  and  crime;  and, 
through  divisions  and  committees,  to  gather  and 
disseminate  information  which  will  influence  pub- 
lic opinion  and  guide  legislative  action  for  better 
standards  of  welfare  work  in  local  communities 
as  well  as  in  state-wide  projects.  The  Association 
has  no  political,  religious,  or  racial  affiliations.  It 
functions  as  an  educational  and  organizing  agency 
in  the  interest  of  all  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  main  divisions  and  committees  are 
Citizens'  Committee  for  the  State  Welfare  Build- 
ing Program,  Family  and  Child  Welfare  Division, 
Committee  on    Penal   Affairs,    Mental    Hygiene 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Social  Workers  Institute  (1931);  Helen  White, 
Chairman;  School  Department,  Providence. 

Membership:  Individuals,  500;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 10  state  and  60  local. 

Activities:  The  Institute,  which  is  sponsored  by 
the  Rhode  Island  Social  Workers  Club,  holds  a 
one  day  conference  each  year,  usually  in  March 
or  April. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Conference  of  Social  Work  (1908);  Ethel  Sharpe, 
President;  1121  Barnwell  St.,  Columbia. 

Membership:  Individuals,  250. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year,  usu- 
ally in  April.  An  educational  program  is  pro- 
moted and  social  legislation  sponsored.  The 
Conference  is  working  on  plans  for  institutes  to 
be  held  in  1935. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Conference  of  Social  Work  (1922);  Bertha  Brag- 
stad,  Secretary-Treasurer  (volunteer);  Sioux 
Falls. 

Membership:  Individuals,  100;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 5  state. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year,  usu- 
ally in  October.  In  1934  the  Conference  joined 
with  Iowa  and  Nebraska  in  a  tri-state  conference, 
which  will  be  held  biennially  in  the  future.  At 
this  conference  institutes  were  conducted. 


TENNESSEE 

State  Conference  of  Social  Work  (1914);  Mrs. 
E.  G.  Harrell,  Secretary  (volunteer);  500  Em- 
pire Bldg.,  Memphis. 

Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  200; 
constituent  organizations,  10  state  and  25  local. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year,  usu- 
ally in  October.  In  1934  an  institute  was  held  for 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  work- 
ers.   The  Conference  promotes  social  legislation. 
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TEXAS 

Conference  of  Social  Welfare  (1909);  Ida  Belle 
Woolford,  Secretary  (volunteer);  403  Guaranty 
Bldg.,  Galveston. 

Membership:  Individuals,  299;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 2  state  and  17  local. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year  in  the 
spring.    It  has  a  Legislative  Committee. 

Periodical:  Bulletin,  semi-annually,  free. 


UTAH 

State  Conference  of  Social  Work  (1925);  Mar- 
guerite Woodin,  Secretary-Treasurer  (volun- 
teer); 1216  East  13th  South  St.,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Membership:  Individuals,  143;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 4  state  and  17  local. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year,  usu- 
ally in  October.  Regional  conferences  are  also 
held. 

Periodical:  Bulletin,  2  or  3  issues  yearly. 


VERMONT 

Conference  of  Social  Work  (1916);  Mabel  Ab- 
bott, Secretary  (volunteer);  21  School  St., 
Bellows  Falls. 

Membership:  Individuals,  98. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year,  usu- 
ally in  October,  and  institutes  are  held  at  that 
time.  It  has  a  Legislative  Committee  which 
endeavors  to  secure  the  passage  of  desired 
measures.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  state 
has  been  made  and  the  results  published. 

Periodical:  Annual  Proceedings,  free. 


VIRGINIA 

Conference  of  Social  Work  (1900);  Frank  Davis 
Preston,  Secretary  (volunteer);  Box  554,  Rich- 
mond. 


Membership:  Individuals,  approximately  400. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year,  usu- 
ally in  the  spring,  and  institutes  are  held  at  that 
time. 


WASHINGTON 

State  Conference  of  Social  Work  (1903);  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  Dept.  of  Sociology, 
Seattle;  Mildred  E.  Buck,  Secretary  (part 
time). 

Membership:  Individuals,  236;  constituent  organ- 
izations, 34  local. 

Activities:  The  Conference  meets  each  year,  usu- 
ally in  the  fall.  Eight  district  organizations  meet 
monthly  to  carry  on  the  special  programs  de- 
veloped at  the  annual  meeting.  The  Conference 
supports  social  legislation  and  for  many  years  has 
urged  the  creation  of  a  state  welfare  department. 

Periodicals:  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Confer- 
ence; News  Letter,  4  or  more  issues  yearly,  free 
to  members. 


WISCONSIN 

Conference  of  Social  Work  (1870);  313  Univer- 
sity Extension  Bldg.,  Madison;  Fred  M.Wilcox, 
General  Secretary  (full  time). 


Membership:  Individuals, 
constituent  organizations, 
local. 


approximately    700; 
approximately    300 


Activities:  The  Conference  meets  biennially,  usu- 
ally in  September  or  October,  and  annual  re- 
gional conferences  are  held.  It  conducts  studies 
followed  by  a  thorough  educational  program, 
sponsors  and  assists  in  the  securing  of  desirable 
social  legislation,  and  directs  community  surveys 
conducted  by  citizens.  During  legislative  sessions 
a  bulletin  is  issued  to  the  membership  describing 
the  measures  of  social  significance  in  the  legis- 
lature. 

Periodical:  Quarterly  Bulletin;  Bulletin,  issued 
at  regular  intervals  during  legislative  sessions; 
free  to  members. 
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Note:  This  index  combines  in  a  single  alphabetical  list  the  titles  of  the  topical  articles  included 
in  Part  I,  and  the  names  of  the  national,  international,  and  state-wide  private  agencies  shown  in  Part  II. 
It  is  not  a  subject  index  of  the  contents  of  topical  articles. 

In  addition  to  their  inclusion  alphabetically  the  national  and  international  agencies  appear  again, 
in  italics,  under  the  subject  or  subjects  (usually  the  titles  of  topical  articles)  to  which  their  work  is 
significantly  related,  thus  furnishing  a  subject  classification  of  such  agencies.  For  example,  the  National 
Probation  Association,  which  is  listed  under  "N,"  is  named  again  under  "Juvenile  and  Domestic  Rela- 
tions Courts"  and  "  Probation,"  these  titles  appearing  respectively  under  "J  "  and  "  P."  Some  agencies 
with  a  variety  of  activities  will  be  found  under  three  or  more  titles.  All  titles  are  used  in  the  meaning 
given  to  them  in  the  corresponding  topical  articles. 


Academy  of  Political  Science,  571 
Accidents,    industrial.      See    Industrial    In- 
juries, 210 
Adoption,  23.     Agencies: 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  586 
Children's   Bureau,    U.   S.   Department  of 
Labor,  564 
Adult  Education,  25.     Agencies: 

American  Association  for  Adult  Education, 

571 
American  Association  of  University  Women, 

573 
American   Library  Association,   Board  on 

the  Library  and  Adult  Education,  578 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  585 
Extension   Service,    U.    S.    Department   of 

Agriculture,  566 
National  Education  Association,  Commit- 
tee on  Adult  Education,  612 
Office  of  Education,   U.  S.  Department  of 

the  Interior,  569 
For  agencies  in  special  fields  see  under 
Immigrants  and  Their  Children,  Parent 
Education,  Workers'  Education,  and 
Youth  Service  Associations;  also  under 
Catholic  Social  Work,  Jewish  Social 
Work,  and  Protestant  Social  Work 
Adult  Offenders,  29.     Agencies: 

American  Bar  Association,  Committee  on 

Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  574 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and 

Criminology,  577 
American  League  to  Abolish  Capital  Pun- 
ishment, 577 
American  Orthopsychiatric  Association,  579 
See  also  under  titles  named  in  Group  8, 
Topical  Articles,  Classified,  21 
Adult  probation.    See  Probation,  341 
Advisory   Committee   to   the   Secretary   of 

Labor,  571 
Aged,  the,  33.     Agencies: 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  564 
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Aged,  the  (continued) 

National  Alliance  of  Agencies  for  Care  of 

Aged,  603 
See  also  under  Old  Age  Assistance,    and 
under    Catholic    Social    Work,    Jewish 
Social    Work,    and    Protestant    Social 
Work 

Agriculture,  federal  agencies.  See  Federal 
Agencies  in  Social  Work,  148 

Agriculture,  State  Extension  Agencies,  37. 
Agencies: 
Extension   Service,    U.    S.    Department   of 

Agriculture,  566 
National  Committee  on   Boys'   and  Girls' 

Club  Work,  607 
See   also    in    State    Agencies— Public, 
631  ff. 

Alabama  Conference  of  Social  Work,  661 

Alabama,  State  Agencies— Public,  631 

Alcoholism.  See  in  Social  Work  Year  Book, 
1929 

Almshouses.  See  County  and  City  Homes, 
100 

Amateur  dramatics.    See  in  Recreation,  409 

Amateur  outdoor  athletics  and  sports.  See 
in  Recreation,  408 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  571 

American  Association  for  Adult  Education, 
571 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
571 

American  Association  for  Old  Age  Security. 
See  American  Association  for  Social  Se- 
curity, 572 

American  Association  for  Organizing  Family 
Social  Work.  See  Family  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  591 

American  Association  for  Social  Security,  572 

American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the 
Feeble-Minded.  See  American  Associa- 
tion on  Mental  Deficiency,  573 
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American    Association    of    Hospital    Social 
Workers.     See   American   Association   of 
Medical  Social  Workers,  572 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 

Blind,  572 
American    Association    of    Medical    Social 

Workers,  572 
American  Association  of  Psychiatric  Social 

Workers,  572 
American    Association    of    Public    Welfare 
Officials.     See  American   Public  Welfare 
Association,  580 
American  Association  of  School  Physicians, 

572 
American  Association  of  Schools  of  Profes- 
sional Social  Work.     See  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  of  Social  Work,  572 
American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social 

Work,  572 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  573 
American  Association  of  University  Women, 

573 
American  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers, 

573 
American   Association  of  Workers  for  the 

Blind,  573 
American  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency, 

573 
American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teach- 
ing of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  573 
American   Baptist   Publication  Society,   Di- 
vision of  Social  Education.     See  Baptist 
Publication  Society,  582 
American  Bar  Association,  574 
American  Birth  Control  League,  574 
American  Child  Health  Association,  574 
American  City  Planning  Institute,  574 
American  Civic  Association,  574 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  574 
American  Committee  on  Maternal  Welfare, 

575 
American  Conference  on   Hospital  Service, 

575 
American  Country  Life  Association,  575 
American  Dental  Association,  575 
American  Economic  Association,  575 
American  Eugenics  Society,  575 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  575 
American   Federation  of  Organizations  for 

the  Hard  of  Hearing,  576 
American  Folk  Dance  Society,  576 
American  Foundation  for  Mental  Hygiene, 

576 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  576 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.     See 
Friends  Service  Committee,  American,  592 
American  Genetic  Association,  576 
American  Heart  Association,  576 
American  Home  Economics  Association,  576 
American  Hospital  Association,  577 
American  Humane  Association,  577 


American  Indian  Defense  Association,  577 
American  Institute  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  577 
American    Institute   of  Criminal    Law   and 

Criminology,  577 
American  League  to  Abolish  Capital  Punish- 
ment, 577 
American    Legion,    National    Americanism 
Commission.    See  in  Fraternal  Orders,  171 
American   Legion,   National  Child  Welfare 

Division.    See  in  Fraternal  Orders,  171 
American  Legislators'  Association,  577 
American  Library  Association,  578 
American  Medical  Association,  578 
American  Municipal  Association,  578 
American  National  Red  Cross,  39  and  578 
American  Nature  Association,  578 
American  Nature  Study  Society,  578 
American  Nurses'  Association,  579 
American    Occupational    Therapy    Associa- 
tion, 579 
American  Orthopsychiatry  Association,  579 
American  Park  Society,  579 
American  Parole  Association,  579 
American  Political  Science  Association,  579 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  579 
American  Prison  Association,  580 
American  Protestant   Hospital  Association, 

580 
American  Provident  Society,  580 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  580 
American  Public  Health  Association,  580 
American  Public  Welfare  Association,  580 
American    Red   Cross.     See  American   Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  39  and  578 
American  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  581 
American  Social   Hygiene  Association,  581 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer, 

581 
American  Society  for  the  Study  of  Disorders 
of  Speech.    See  American  Speech  Correc- 
tion Association,  581 
American  Sociological  Society,  581 
American  Speech  Correction  Association,  581 
American  Statistical  Association,  581 
American  Trainmen,   Brotherhood  of.     See 

in  Fraternal  Orders,  171 
American    Unitarian    Association,    Depart- 
ment of  Social  Relations.     See  Unitarian 
Association,  627 
American  Vocational  Association,  582 
American  Yeomen,  Brotherhood  of.    See  in 

Fraternal  Orders,  171 
Americanization.    See  Immigrants  and  Their 

Children,  197 
Ancient   Free  and  Accepted   Masons.     See 

in  Fraternal  Orders,  171 
Anna   T.   Jeanes    Foundation.     See   Negro 
Rural    School    Fund,    Anna    T.    Jeanes 
Foundation,  620 
Arizona,  State  Agencies— Public,  632 
Arkansas  Conference  of  Social  Work,  661 
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Arkansas,  State  Agencies— Public,  632 

Arts  and  crafts.    See  in  Recreation,  410 

Associated  charities.  See  Family  Welfare 
Work,  142 

Association  of  Church  Social  Workers,  582 

Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Coun- 
cils. See  Community  Chests  and  Coun- 
cils, Inc.,  588 

Association  of  Governmental  Officials  in 
Industry  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
See  International  Association  of  Govern- 
mental Labor  Officials,  596 

Association  of  Social  Service  Exchanges. 
See  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc., 
588 

Association  of  the  Junior  Leagues  of  Amer- 
ica, 582 

Athletics.    See  in  Recreation,  408 

Attendance  officers.  See  Compulsory  School 
Attendance,  89 

Baker  Foundation,  Judge.  See  Judge 
Baker  Guidance  Center,  600 

Baptist  Publication  Society,  American,  Di- 
vision of  Social  Education,  582 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund.  See  De  Hirsch  Fund, 
590 

Bathing  places.  See  in  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  1929 

Begging.    See  in  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1929 

Behavior  Problems,  42.     Agencies: 
Behavior  Research  Fund,  582 
Bemis-Taylor  Foundation,  582 
Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center,  600 
See  also  under  titles  of  articles  named  in 
the  footnote  on  page  42 

Behavior  Research  Fund,  582 

Bemis-Taylor  Foundation,  582 

Better  Homes  in  America,  583 

Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  Federation,  583 

Big  brother  and  big  sister  movement.  See 
Child  and  Youth  Protection,  63 

Birth  Control,  47.     Agencies: 
American  Birth  Control  League,  574 
Birth  Control  Clinical  Research  Bureau,  583 
National  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation 

for  Birth  Control,  607 
National  Committee  on  Maternal  Health,  607 
Voluntary  Parenthood  League,  627 

Birth  Control  Clinical  Research  Bureau,  583 

Blind,  the,  49.     Agencies: 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 

Blind,  572 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 

Blind,  573 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  576 
American  Institute  for  the  Deaf -Blind,  577 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  579 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  584 
Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America,  599 
Ziegler  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  629 


Blindness  Prevention,  52.     Agency: 
National    Society   for    the    Prevention    of 
Blindness,  618 

Blue  Ridge  Institute  for  Social  Work  Execu- 
tives. See  Southern  Institute  for  Social 
Work  Executives,  626 

B'nai  B'rith.    See  in  Fraternal  Orders,  171 

Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Exten- 
sion, Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  See 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Board  of 
Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension, 
602 

Board  of  Mediation,  United  States.  See 
National  Mediation  Board,  568 

Board  of  Parole,  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice, 
563 

Board  of  Temperance  and  Social  Welfare, 
Disciples  of  Christ.  See  Disciples  of 
Christ,  590 

Board  of  Temperance,  Prohibition,  and  Pub- 
lic Morals,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
See  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Board 
of  Temperance,  Prohibition,  and  Public 
Morals,  602 

Boarding  homes  for  children.  See  Foster 
Care  for  Children,  159 

Boarding  homes  for  the  aged.  See  the 
Aged,  33 

Boy  Rangers.  See  in  Scouting  and  Related 
Organizations,  441 

Boy  Rangers  of  America,  583 

Boy  Scouts.  See  in  Scouting  and  Related 
Organizations,  441 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  583 

Boys'  Club  Federation  of  America.  See 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  583 

Boys'  Clubs,  56.     Agencies: 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  583 
Catholic  Boys'  Brigade,  585 
National  Youth  Week  Committee,  620 
See  also  under  Scouting  and  Related  Or- 
ganizations,   Social    Settlements,    and 
Youth  Service  Associations 

Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  583 

Boys'  Week  National  Committee.  See 
National  Youth  Week  Committee  for  the 
United  States,  620 

Braille  Institute  of  America,  584 

Brookings  Institution,  584 

Brotherhood  of  American  Trainmen.  See 
in  Fraternal  Orders,  171 

Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen.  See  in 
Fraternal  Orders,  171 

Brotherhood  of  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
See  in  Fraternal  Orders,  171 

Brush  Foundation,  584 

Buffalo  Foundation,  584 

Buhl  Foundation,  584 

Bureau  of  Goodwill  Industries.  See  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  Board  of  Home 
Missions  and  Church  Extension,  602 
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Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  563 

Bureau  of  Immigration.  See  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  567 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  See  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs,  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  569 

Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research,  584 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  564 

Bureau  of  Mines,  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  564 

Bureau  of  Naturalization.  See  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  567 

Bureau  of  Personnel  Administration,  585 

Bureau  of  Prisons,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Justice,  564 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  564 

Burke  Relief  Foundation.  See  Sturgis  Fund 
of  the  Winifred  Masterson  Burke  Relief 
Foundation,  626 

Business  men's  service  clubs.  See  Men's 
Service  Clubs,  266 

California,   Commonwealth   Club   of.     See 

Commonwealth  Club  of  California,  661 
California  Conference  of  Social  Work,  661 
California,  State  Agencies— Public,  633 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  585.    See  also  in  Scouting 

and  Related  Organizations,  443 
Cancer.    See  Public  Health  Associations,  361 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  585 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 

of  Teaching,  585 
Case  work.    See  Social  Case  Work,  451 
Catholic     Boys'     Brigade    of    the    United 

States,  585 
Catholic    Conference    on    Industrial    Prob- 
lems.   See  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference, 605 
Catholic  Daughters  of  America,  585 
Catholic  Hospital  Association  of  the  United 

States  and  Canada,  585 
Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference.     See  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  605 
Catholic  Social  Work,  58.     Agencies: 
Catholic  Boys'  Brigade,  585 
Catholic  Daughters  of  America,  585 
Catholic  Hospital  Association,  585 
Daughters  of  Isabella,  National  Circle,  590 
International  Federation  of  Catholic  Alum- 
nae, 597 
Knights  of  Columbus,  600 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  605 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities, 

608 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Men,  611 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women,  611 


Catholic  Social  Work  (continued) 

Society  of  St.   Vincent  de  Paul,  Superior 
Council,  625 

Catholic  Youth  Movement.  See  in  Youth 
Service  Associations,  552 

Census  Bureau.  See  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  564 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 
Commission  on  Social  Justice,  586 

Central  Howard  Association,  586 

Central  Statistical  Board,  564 

Chaplains'  Association.  See  American  Prison 
Association,  580 

Character  Building  Activities,  62 

Character  education.     See  in  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  1929.     Agencies: 
National  Child  Welfare  Association,  606 
Pathfinders  of  America,  621 

Charitable  foundations.  See  Foundations  in 
Social  Work,  168 

Charities  endorsement.  See  in  Financing 
Private  Social  Work,  157 

Charities,  state  agencies.  See  Public  Wel- 
fare, State  Agencies,  398 

Charity  organization  societies.  See  Family 
Welfare  Work,  142 

Chicago  Community  Trust,  586 

Child  and  Youth  Protection,  63.     Agencies: 
American  Humane  Association,  577 
Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  Federation,  583 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  586 
Church  Mission  of  Help,  National  Council, 

587 
Girls'  Service  League  of  America,  593 
National  Florence  Crittenton  Mission,  613 
National  Girls'  Work  Council,  613 

Child  care.  See  Foster  Care  for  Children,  159 

Child  development  research.  See  in  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  1933 

Child  Education  Foundation,  586 

Child  guidance  clinics.  See  Psychiatric 
Clinics  for  Children,  350 

Child  health.    See  School  Health  Work,  433 

Child  health  or  welfare,  federal  agencies. 
See  Federal  Agencies  in  Social  Work,  148 

Child  Hygiene,  66 

Child  labor.    See  in  Labor  Legislation,  240 

Child  placing.  See  Foster  Care  for  Children, 
159 

Child  protection.  See  Child  and  Youth 
Protection,  63 

Child  study.    See  Parent  Education,  310 

Child  Study  Association  of  America,  586 

Child  Welfare,  66 

Child  welfare  activities  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. See  Federal  Agencies  in  Social 
Work,  148 

Child  welfare  commissions.  See  Public 
Welfare,  State  Agencies,  398 
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Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  586 

Children  of  Unmarried  Parents,  68.    Agen- 
cies: 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  586 
Children's   Bureau,    U.   S.   Department  of 

Labor,  564 
Inter-City  Conference  on  Illegitimacy,  596 
National  Florence  Crittenton  Mission,  613 
Salvation  Army,  624 
Volunteers  of  America,  627 

Children's  aid  societies.  See  Foster  Care 
for  Children,  159 

Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  564 

Children's  Bureaus,  71 

Children's  code  commissions.  See  Public 
Welfare,  State  Agencies,  398 

Children's  courts.  See  Juvenile  and  Domes- 
tic Relations  Courts,  222 

Children's  Fund  of  Michigan,  663 

Children's  gardens.  See  in  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  1929 

Children's  homes  or  institutions.  See  Foster 
Care  for  Children,  159 

Children's  Hospital  Research  Foundation, 
586 

Children's  protective  organizations.  See 
Child  and  Youth  Protection,  63 

Christian  Churches.  See  Congregational  and 
Christian  Churches,  Council  for  Social 
Action,  589 

Chronic  diseases.    See  in  Medical  Care,  259 

Church  and  Social  Work,  72 

Church  Conference  of  Social  Work,  587 

Church  League  for  Industrial  Democracy, 
587 

Church  Mission  of  Help,  National  Council, 
587 

Church  recreation.    See  in  Recreation,  411 

Church  social  work.  See  Church  and  Social 
Work,  72 

Cincinnati  Children's  Hospital  Research 
Foundation.  See  Children's  Hospital  Re- 
search Foundation,  586 

City  and  Regional  Planning,  72.    Agencies: 
American  City  Planning  Institute,  574 
American  Civic  Association,  574 
Federated  Societies  on  Planning  and  Parks, 

592 
National  Conference  on  City  Planning,  609 
Planning  Foundation  of  America,  622 
Regional  Planning  Association,  623 
See  also  under  Housing 

Civil  Liberties,  74.     Agencies: 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  574 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  603 

Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  587 

Civil  Service  Commission,  United  States, 
565 


Civil  Works  Administration.  See  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  566 

Civilian  Conservation  Work.  See  Emer- 
gency Conservation  Work,  566 

Civitan  International,  587 

Cleveland  Foundation,  587 

Cleveland  H.  Dodge  Foundation.  See 
Dodge  Foundation,  591 

Clinical  study  of  adult  offenders.  See  in 
Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933 

Clinics  and  out-patient  departments.  See 
in  Medical  Care,  258 

Colonization.  See  in  Social  Work  Year  Book, 
1929 

Colorado  Conference  of  Social  Work,  661 

Colorado,  State  Agencies— Public,  633 

Colored,  the.    See  Negroes,  289 

Columbian  Squires.  See  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, 600 

Commercial  recreation.  See  in  Recreation, 
414 

Commission  on  Interracial  Cooperation,  587 

Commission  on  Social  Justice,  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis.  See  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Justice,  586 

Commission  on  Social  Service,  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States.  See  Re- 
formed Church,  623 

Committee  on  Academic  Freedom.  See 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  574 

Committee  on  Care  of  Transient  and  Home- 
less, 588 

Committee  on  Government  Statistics  and 
Information  Services,  588 

Committee  on  Governmental  Labor  Statis- 
tics, American  Statistical  Association. 
See  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  571 

Committee  on  Indian  Civil  Rights.  See 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  574 

Committee  on  Maternal  Health.  See  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Maternal  Health,  607 

Committee  on  Social  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions of  the  Board  of  National  Missions, 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  See 
Presbyterian  Church,  Committee  on  So- 
cial and  Industrial  Relations  of  the  Board 
of  National  Missions,  622 

Committee  on  Social  Service,  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  See  Presbyterian 
Church,  Committee  on  Social  and  Indus- 
trial Relations  of  the  Board  of  National 
Missions,  622 

Commonwealth  Club  of  California,  661 

Commonwealth  Fund,  588 

Community  Centers,  78 

Community  Chests,  81.     Agencies: 

Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  588 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and 
Welfare  Funds,  611 
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Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  588 

Community  Organization,  86 

Community    trusts.      See    Foundations    in 

Social  Work,  168 
Compensation    for    industrial    accidents    or 
occupational  diseases.    See  Industrial  In- 
juries, 210 
Compulsory    education.      See    Compulsory 

School  Attendance,  89 
Compulsory  Health  Insurance,  86.  Agencies: 
American  Association  for   Labor   Legisla- 
tion, 571 
American  Association  for  Social  Security, 

572 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  602 
Compulsory  School  Attendance,  89.  Agency: 
National  League  of  Compulsory  Education 
Officials,  615  _ 
Conciliation  Service,  U.  S.   Department  of 

Labor,  565 
Conference    of     Executives     of    American 

Schools  for  the  Deaf,  589 
Conference  of  Psychiatrists  and   Psycholo- 
gists of  Juvenile  Training  Schools,  589 
Conference  of  Southern  Mountain  Workers, 

589 
Conference  of  State  and  Provincial  Health 

Authorities  of  North  America,  589 
Conference  of  State  and  Territorial  Health 
Officers  with  the  Public  Health  Service, 
565 
Conference  of    Superintendents    and   Prin- 
cipals of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 
See  Conference  of  Executives  of  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf,  589 
Conference   of  Superintendents   of  Correc- 
tional Institutions  for  Girls  and  Women, 
589 
Conferences  of  Social  Work,  92.     Agencies: 
American  Conference  on  Hospital  Service,  575 
Central    Conference    of   American    Rabbis, 

Commission  on  Social  Justice,  586 
Church  Conference  of  Social  Work,  587 
Conference     of    Executives     of    American 

Schools  for  the  Deaf,  589 
Conference  of  Psychiatrists  and  Psycholo- 
gists of  Juvenile  Training  Schools,  589 
Conference  of  Southern  Mountain  Workers, 

589 
Conference  of  State  and  Provincial  Health 

Authorities  of  North  America,  589 
Conference  of  State  and  Territorial  Health 
Officers  with  the  Public  Health  Service,  565 
Conference   of  Superintendents   of  Correc- 
tional Institutions  for  Girls  and  Women, 
589 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 

Deaf,  589 
Episcopal  Social  Work  Conference,  591 
Great  Lakes  Institute  for  Social  Work  Ex- 
ecutives, 594 


Conferences  of  Social  Work  (continued) 
Inter-City  Conference  on  Illegitimacy,  596 
International  Conference  of  Social  Work,  597 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities, 

608 
National  Conference  of  International  In- 
stitutes, 608 
National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Serv- 
ice, 608 
National  Conference  of  Juvenile  Agencies, 

609 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  609 
National  Conference  of  Superintendents  of 
Juvenile     Training     Schools     and     Re- 
formatories, 609 
National  Conference  of  Tuberculosis  Secre- 
taries, 609 
National  Conference  on  City  Planning,  609 
National  Conference  on  Slum  Clearance,  609 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks,  609 
Southern  Institute  for  Social  Work  Execu- 
tives, 626 
State  Conference  Secretaries,  626 
See  also  in   State   Agencies— Private, 
661  ff. 
Conferences  Related  to  Social  Work.    Agen- 
cies: 
Academy  of  Political  Science,  571 
American  Economic  Association,  575 
American  Political  Science  Association,  579 
American  Sociological  Society,  581 
American  Statistical  Association,  581 
National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 

Uniform  State  Laws,  608 
National  Conference  of  Jews  and  Christians, 
608 
Confidential  exchanges.     See  Social  Service 

Exchanges,  470 
Congregational    and    Christian    Churches, 

Council  for  Social  Action,  589 
Congregational  Education  Society,  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Relations.    See  Congrega- 
tional and  Christian  Churches,  589 
Connecticut  Conference  of  Social  Work,  662 
Connecticut,  State  Agencies— Public,  634 
Convalescent  care.    See  in  Medical  Care,  259 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 

Deaf,  589 
Co-operative   Extension   Service.     See   Ex- 
tension   Service,    U.    S.    Department    of 
Agriculture,  566 
Cost  of  medical  care.    See  in  Medical  Care, 

260 
Council  for  Social  Action  of  the  Congrega- 
tional and  Christian  Churches.    See  Con- 
gregational and  Christian  Churches,  589 
Council  of  National  Jewish  Agencies,  590 
Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions,  590 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies,  95.     Agencies: 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  588 
National  Social  Work  Council,  618 
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County  and  City  Homes,  100.     Agencies: 
American  Public  Welfare  Association,  580 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  564 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  564 
County  welfare  boards  or  departments.    See 

Public  Welfare,  Local  Agencies,  393 
Credit   Union  National   Extension   Bureau, 

590 
Credit  unions.    See  Small  Loan  Regulation, 

447 
Crime   commissions.      See   in    Social   Work 
Year  Book,  1929.     Agency: 
National  Crime  Commission,  612 
Crippled  adults.    See  Rehabilitation,  415 
Crippled  Children,  102.     Agencies: 

International  Society  for  Crippled  Children, 

598 
National  Council  for  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped, 610 
Cruelty  to  children.     See  Child  and  Youth 
Protection,  63 

Dance  halls,  public.    See  in  Child  and  Youth 
Protection,  65 

Daughters  of  Isabella,  National  Circle,  590 

Day  Nurseries,  107.     Agency: 
National  Federation  of  Day  Nurseries,  613 

De  Hirsch  Fund,  590 

Deaf,  the,  109.     Agencies: 
American     Association     to     Promote     the 

Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  573 
American  Federation  of  Organisations  for 

the  Hard  of  Hearing,  576 
American  Institute  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  577 
Conference  of  Executives  of  American  Schools 

for  the  Deaf,  589 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 

Deaf,  589 
National  Association  of  the  Deaf,  605 
National  Education  Association,  Committee 

on  Lip-Reading,  612 
National  Research  Council,  Committee  on 

Auditory  Deficiency,  618 
Office  of  Education,   U.  S.  Department  of 

the  Interior,  569 
Society  of  Progressive  Oral  Advocates,  625 

Delaware,  State  Agencies— Public,  635 

Delinquent     boys,     institution    care.       See 
Juvenile  Training  Schools,  228 

Delinquent   children.     See   Behavior   Prob- 
lems, 42 

Delinquent  children,  foster  home  care.    See 
in  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933 

Delinquent  girls,  institution  care.    See  Juve- 
nile Training  Schools,  228 

Dental    hygiene.      See    Mouth    Hygiene   in 
Social  Work  Year  Book,  1929 

Department  of  Moral  Welfare,  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.     See  Presbyterian 


Church,  Department  of  Social  Education, 
Board  of  Christian  Education,  622 

Department  of  Social  Education,  Board  of 
Christian  Education,  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  See  Presbyterian  Church, 
Department  of  Social  Education,  Board  of 
Christian   Education,  622 

Department  of  Social  Relations  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  See 
Unitarian  Association,  627 

Dependent  and  neglected  children.  See 
Foster  Care  for  Children,  159 

Desertion  and  non-support.     See  in  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  1929.     Agency: 
National  Desertion  Bureau,  612 

Detention  homes  for  children.  See  in  Juve- 
nile and  Domestic  Relations  Courts,  226 

Diphtheria  prevention.  See  in  Social  Work 
Year  Book,   1929 

Directories  of  social  agencies.  See  in  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  1933 

Disaster  relief.  See  in  American  National 
Red  Cross,  39 

Disciples  of  Christ,  Board  of  Temperance 
and  Social  Welfare,  590 

Discussion  groups.    See  Unemployment,  509 

Dispensaries.    See  in  Medical  Care,  258 

Division  of  Building  and  Housing.  See 
Division  of  Codes  and  Specifications, 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  565 

Division  of  Codes  and  Specifications,  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  565 

Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads,  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  565 

Dodge  Foundation,  591 

Domestic  relations  courts.  See  Juvenile  and 
Domestic  Relations  Courts,  222 

Domestic  service.  See  Household  Employ- 
ment, 183 

Dramatics.    See  in  Recreation,  409 

Drug  addiction.     See  in  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  1929.     Agency: 
Public  Health  Service,   U.   S.   Department 
of  the  Treasury,  569 

Duke  Endowment,  Hospital  and  Orphan 
Sections,  591 

Eastern  Association  on  Indian  Affairs.    See 

National   Association  on   Indian  Affairs, 

605 
Education  and  social  work.     See  in  Social 

Work  Year  Book,  1933 
Education,   federal   agencies.      See   Federal 

Agencies  in  Social  Work,  148 
Education  for  Social  Work,  112.     Agencies: 

American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social 
Work,  572 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  573 
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Education,  State  Agencies,  121 

For  agencies   see   in   State   Agencies — 
Public,  631  ff. 

Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund.  See 
McCormick  Memorial  Fund,  601 

Elks,  Brotherhood  of  Protective  Order  of. 
See  in  Fraternal  Orders,  171 

Emergency  Conservation  Work,  566 

Employers'  welfare  work.  See  Personnel 
Administration  in  Industry,  326 

Employment  Agencies,  124.     Agencies: 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  564 
Employment  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 

Labor,  566 
International   Association   of  Public   Em- 
ployment Services,  596 

Employment  of  the  handicapped.  See  Re- 
habilitation, 415 

Employment  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  566 

Endorsement  of  social  agencies.  See  in 
Financing  Private  Social  Work,  157 

Epilepsy,  127.     Agency: 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  Section 
on  Convulsive  Disorders,  580 

Episcopal  Church,  National  Council,  De- 
partment of  Christian  Social  Service.  See 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  622 

Episcopal  Social  Work  Conference,  591 

Eugenics.     Agencies: 
American  Eugenics  Society,  575 
American  Genetic  Association,  576 
Brush  Foundation,  584 
Eugenics  Research  Association,  591 
Genetic  Foundation,  593 
Human  Betterment  Foundation,  595 
National  Research  Council,  Committee  on 

Human  Heredity,  618 
Race  Betterment  Foundation,  623 
Scripps  Foundation,  624 

Eugenics  Research  Association,  591 

European  Social  Work,  129.     Agencies: 
International  Conference  of  Social   Work, 

597 
International     Permanent     Secretariat     of 
Social  Workers,  598 

Everywhere  League.  See  American  Federa- 
tion of  Organizations  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing,  576 

Extension  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  566 

Falk  Foundation,  591 
Family  Budgets,  138.     Agencies: 
American    Home    Economics    Association, 

576 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  563 
Home  Economists  in  Social  Work,  594 
See  also  under  Home  Economists 


Family  case  work.  See  Family  Welfare 
Work,  142 

Family  clinics.    See  Family  Counsel,  139 

Family  Counsel,  139.     Agencies: 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  Di- 
vision of  Family  Relations,  581 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  Committee  on 

Marriage  and  the  Home,  592 
National  Committee  on  Maternal  Health, 

607 
National  Council  of  Parent  Education,  611 

Family  courts.  See  Juvenile  and  Domestic 
Relations  Courts,  222 

Family  life  guidance.  See  Family  Counsel, 
139 

Family  life  research.  See  in  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  1933 

Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  591 

Family  Welfare  Work,  142.     Agencies: 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  591 
Sage     Foundation,     Charity    Organisation 

Department,  624 
See    also    under    Catholic    Social    Work, 
Jewish    Social    Work,    and    Protestant 
Social  Work 

Federal  Agencies  in  Social  Work,  148 

For  agencies  see   in   the   article    and   in 
National  Agencies— Public,  563  fl. 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  566 

Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  592 

Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public 
Works,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
566 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
566 

Federal  Employment  Stabilization  Office, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  567 

Federal  Housing  Administration,  567 

Federal  Motion  Picture  Council  in  America, 
592 

Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  567 

Federal  Subsistence  Homesteads  Corpora- 
tion. See  Division  of  Subsistence  Home- 
steads, U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
565 

Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation.  See 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
566 

Federated  Societies  on  Planning  and  Parks, 
592 

Feeble-mindedness.  See  Mental  Deficiency, 
268 

Fellowships  in  social  work.  See  the  list  pub- 
lished annually  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  in  the  Compass 

Financial  federations.  See  Community 
Chests,  81 
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Financing  Private  Social  Work,  155.    Agen- 
cies: 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  588 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and 

Welfare  Funds,  611 
National  Information  Bureau,  614 
National  Social  Work  Council,  618 

Florence  Crittenton  Mission.    See  National 
Florence  Crittenton  Mission,  613 

Florida   Council   on   Health,   Welfare,   and 
Education,  662 

Florida,  State  Agencies— Public,  635 

Florida   State  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
662 

Foreign    born,    the.      See    Immigrants   and 
Their  Children,  197 

Foreign    countries,    social    work    in.       See 
European  Social  Work,  129 

Foreign  Language  Information  Service,  592 

Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 567 

Foster  Care  for  Children,  159.     Agencies: 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  586 
Duke  Endowment,  Orphan  Section,  591 
National    Children's    Home    and    Welfare 

Association,  606 
See    also    under    Catholic    Social    Work, 
Jewish    Social    Work,    and    Protestant 
Social  Work 

Foundation  for  Positive  Health,  592 

Foundations  in  Social  Work,  168 
For  agencies  see  in  the  article 

Four-H  clubs.     See  Agriculture,  State  Ex- 
tension Agencies,  37 

Fraternal  Orders,  171 

For  agencies  see  in  the  article 

Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.     See 
Civil  Liberties,  74 

Friends  Service  Committee,  American,  592 

General  Education  Board,  593 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  593 

General    Welfare    Tax    League.      See    Tax 

Policy  League,  626 
Genetic  Foundation,  593 
George    Junior    Republics.      See    Juvenile 

Training  Schools,  228 
Georgia,  State  Agencies— Public,  636 
Georgia  State  Conference  on  Social  Work, 

662 
Girl  Scouts,  593.     See  also  in  Scouting  and 

Related  Organizations,  444 
Girls'  Clubs,  174.     Agency: 

National  Youth  Week  Committee,  620 

See  also  under  Scouting  and  Related  Or- 
ganizations,   Social    Settlements,    and 
Youth  Service  Associations 
Girls'  Friendly  Society  of  the  United  States 

of  America,  593 
Girls'    Protective    Council.      See    National 

Girls'  Work  Council,  613 


Girls'  protective  work.  See  Child  and 
Youth  Protection,  63 

Girls'  Service  League  of  America,  593 

Goodwill  Industries.  See  National  Associa- 
tion of  Goodwill  Industries,  604 

Governmental  Research  Association,  593 

Great  Lakes  Institute  for  Social  Work  Execu- 
tives, 594 

Group  insurance.  See  in  Medical  Care,  261; 
and  Personnel  Administration  in  Indus- 
try, 326 

Group  work.    See  Social  Group  Work,  458 

Handicapped,  the,  174.     Agencies: 

Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled,  595 
International  Council  for  the  Education  of 

Exceptional  Children,  597 
National   Association  of  Goodwill   Indus- 
tries, 604 
National  Committee  on  the  Handicapped, 

608 
National  Council  for  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped, 610 
See  also  under  Rehabilitation 
Handicrafts.    See  in  Recreation,  410 
Hard  of  Hearing,  the,  175 

For  agencies  see  under  the  Deaf 
Harmon  Foundation,  594 
Harrison  Foundation,  594 
Health  centers.    See  in  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciations, 364 
Health  councils.    See  in  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciations, 363 
Health     demonstrations.       See    in     Public 

Health  Associations,  363 
Health  Education,  177.     Agencies: 
American  Dental  Association,  575 
American  Heart  Association,  576 
American  Medical  Association,  Bureau  of 
Health  Education  and  Public  Instruction, 
578 
American  Public  Health  Association,  Pub- 
lic Health  Education  Section,  580 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  581 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer, 

581 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  606 
National  Negro  Health  Movement,  616 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  619 
Public  Health  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 

the  Treasury,  569 
Sage    Foundation,    Department    of   Social 

Work  Interpretation,  624 
Social  Work  Publicity  Council,  625 
See  also  under  Youth  Service  Associations 
Health  education  for  children.    See  in  School 

Health  Work,  438 
Health,  federal  agencies.    See  Federal  Agen- 
cies in  Social  Work,  148 
Health  insurance.     See  Compulsory  Health 
Insurance,  86 
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Health,  state  agencies.  See  Public  Health, 
State  Agencies,  374 

Heart  disease.  See  Public  Health  Associa- 
tions, 361 

Hebrew  charities.  See  Jewish  Social  Work, 
216 

Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid 
Society,  594 

Hiking.    See  in  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1929 

Hofheimer  Foundation,  594 

Home  Economics,  180 

Home  Economists,  181.     Agencies: 
American    Home    Economics    Association, 

576 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  563 
Extension   Service,    U.    S.    Department   of 

Agriculture,  566 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  591 
Home  Economists  in  Social  Work,  594 
Nutrition  Clinics,  Inc.,  621 

Home  Economists  in  Social  Work,  594 

Home-finding.  See  Foster  Care  for  Chil- 
dren, 159 

Home  Missions  Council,  594 

Home  recreation.    See  in  Recreation,  411 

Home  work  in  industry.  See  in  Labor  Legis- 
lation, 237 

Homeless  persons.  See  Transient  and  Home- 
less Persons,  496 

Homes.  See  the  Aged,  33;  County  and 
City  Homes,  100;  and  Foster  Care  for 
Children,  159;  also  "Juvenile  Detention" 
in  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations 
Courts,  226 

Hospital  Association,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  See  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  Hospital  Association,  602 

Hospital  care.    See  in  Medical  Care,  257 

Hospital  Library  Service  Bureau.  See 
American  Hospital  Association,  577 

Hospital  social  work.  See  Medical  Social 
Work,  263 

Hours  of  work  in  industry.  See  in  Labor 
Legislation,  236 

Household  Employment,  183.    Agencies: 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  563 
Employment  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 

Labor,  566 
Girls'  Service  League  of  America,  593 
National    Committee    on    Household    Em- 
ployment, 607 
National  Urban  League,  619 
Women's    Bureau,    U.    S.    Department   of 

Labor,  570 
Young    Women's    Christian    Associations, 
National  Board,  629 

Housekeeper  service.  See  Home  Economists, 
181 


Housing,  185.     Agencies: 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Committee  on  Housing,  573 

Better  Homes  in  America,  583 

Buhl  Foundation,  584 

Division  of  Codes  and  Specifications,  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  565 

Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads,  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  565 

Federal  Housing  Administration,  567 

Housing  Division,  Federal  Emergency  Ad- 
ministration of  Public  Works,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  567 

Housing  Study  Guild,  594 

National  Association  of  Housing  Officials, 
604 

National  Conference  on  Slum  Clearance, 
609 

National  Federation  of  Settlements,  De- 
partment of  Housing,  613 

National  Housing  Association,  614 

National  Public  Housing  Conference,  617 

Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  622 
Housing  Division,   Federal  Emergency  Ad- 
ministration of  Public  Works,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  567 
Housing  for  Boys  and  Men,  192.     Agencies: 

American  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  581 

Jewish  Welfare  Board,  599 

Salvation   Army,    624 

Seamen  s  Church  Institute  of  America,  624 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Na- 
tional Council,  628 
Housing  for  Girls  and  Women,  195.  Agencies: 

Catholic  Daughters  of  America,  585 

Daughters  of  Isabella,  National  Circle,  590 

Girls'  Friendly  Society,  593 

International  Order  of  The  King's  Daughters 
and  Sons,  598 

Jewish  Welfare  Board,  599 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women,  611 

Salvation  Army,  624 

Volunteers  of  America,  627 

Young    Women's    Christian    Associations, 
National  Board,  629 
Housing  Study  Guild,  594 
Human  Betterment  Foundation,  595 
Humane  societies.      See  Child   and   Youth 

Protection,  63 

Idaho,  State  Agencies— Public,  636 
Illegitimate  children.     See  Children  of  Un- 
married Parents,  68 
Illinois  Conference  on  Social  Welfare,  662 
Illinois,  State  Agencies— Public,  637 
Immigrant  Publication  Society,  595 
Immigrants     and     Their     Children,     197. 

Agencies: 
American  Library  Association,  Committee 

on  Work  with  the  Foreign  Born,  578 
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Immigrants  and  Their  Children  (continued) 
Foreign  Language  Information  Service,  592 
Hebrew    Sheltering    and    Immigrant    Aid- 
Society,  594 
Immigrant  Publication  Society,  595 
Immigration    and    Nauralifation    Service, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  567 
International  Migration  Service,  598 
Italian  Welfare  League,  599 
Jewish  Agricultural  Society,  599 
National  Association  for  travelers  Aid  and 

Transient  Service,  604 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  605 
National  Conference  of  International  In- 
stitutes, 608 
National  Council  of  Jewish   Women,  De- 
partment   of    Service   for    the    Foreign 
Born,  611 
National   Council   on   Naturalisation   and 

Citizenship,  612 
National  Institute  of  Immigrant  Welfare,  614 
National  League  for  American  Citizenship, 

615 
North  American  Civic  League,  620 
Public  Health  Service,   U.   S.   Department 

of  the  Treasury,  569 
Salvation  Army,  Department  of  Immigra- 
tion, 624 
Service  Bureau  for  Education  in  Human 

Relations,  624 
Young    Women's    Christian    Associations, 
National  Board,  Bureau  of  Immigration 
and  Foreign  Communities,  629 
Immigration    and    Naturalization    Service, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  567 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.     See  in 

Fraternal  Orders,  171 
Independent  Order  of  Red   Men.      See  in 

Fraternal  Orders,  171 
Indian  Office.    See  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  569 
Indian  Rights  Association,  595 
Indiana,  State  Agencies— Public,  637 
Indiana  State  Conference  on  Social  Work, 

662 
Indians,  206.     Agencies: 
American  Indian  Defense  Association,  577 
Indian  Rights  Association,  595 
National  Association  on  Indian  Affairs,  605 
National  Council  of  American  Indians,  610 
National  Indian  Association,  614 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  U.  S.  Department 

of  the  Interior,  569 
Public  Health  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 

the  Treasury,  569 
Young    Women's    Christian    Associations, 
National  Board,  Indian  Department,  629 
Industrial    accidents.      See    Industrial    In- 
juries, 210 
Industrial  diseases.    See  Industrial  Injuries, 
210 


Industrial  education.     See  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, 535 
Industrial  Health  Conservancy  Laboratories, 

595 
Industrial  home  work.   See  in  Labor  Legisla- 
tion, 237 
Industrial  Hygiene,  209 
Industrial  Injuries,  210.     Agencies: 
American  Association  for   Labor   Legisla- 
tion, 571 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  575 
American  Medical  Association,  Section  on 
Preventive  and  Industrial  Medicine  and 
Public  Health,  578 
American  Public  Health  Association,   In- 
dustrial Hygiene  Section,  580 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  564 
Bureau  of  Mines,  U.  S.  Department  of  the 

Interior,  564 
Industrial    Health     Conservancy     Labora- 
tories, 595 
International  Association  of  Governmental 

Labor  Officials,  596 
International     Association     of    Industrial 

Accident  Boards  and  Commissions,  596 
National  Safety  Council,  618 
Industrial  Insurance,  214 
Industrial  Problems,  214.     Agencies: 
Central   Conference   of  American    Rabbis, 

Commission  on  Social  Justice,  586 
Church  League  for  Industrial  Democracy, 

587 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  Con- 
ference on  Industrial  Problems,  605 
National  Civic  Federation,  606 
National  Religion  and  Labor  Foundation, 

617 
Protestant     Episcopal    Church,     National 
Council,  Department  of  Christian  Social 
Service,    Division    of    Industrial    Rela- 
tions, 622 
Sage  Foundation,  Department  of  Industrial 

Studies,  624 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  627 
See  also  under  titles  named  in  Group  7, 
Topical  Articles,  Classified,  20 
Industrial  recreation.    See  in  Recreation,  411 
Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  595 
Industrial  schools.     See  Juvenile  Training 

Schools,  228 
Infant  mortality  and  infant  welfare  centers. 

See  Maternal  and  Infant  Hygiene,  250 
Infirmaries.     See  County  and  City  Homes, 

100 
Information   Service,    National    Emergency 

Council,  567 
Inner  Mission  Board  of  the  United  Lutheran 
Church  in  America.  See  Lutheran  Church, 
601 
Insanity.    See  Mental  Diseases,  273 
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Institute  for  Government  Research.  See 
Brookings  Institution,  584 

Institute  for  Social  Work  Executives,  Blue 
Ridge.  See  Southern  Institute  for  Social 
Work  Executives,  626 

Institute  for  Social  Work  Executives,  Great 
Lakes.  See  Great  Lakes  Institute  for 
Social  Work  Executives,  594 

Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled, 
595 

Institute  of  Economics.  See  Brookings  In- 
stitution, 584 

Institute  of  Human  Relations,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, 595 

Institute  of  Public  Administration  and 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  596 

Institutes.  See  Conferences  of  Social  Work, 
92;  and  Education  for  Social  Work,  112 

Institutions  for  adults.  See  the  Aged,  33; 
the  Blind,  49;  County  and  City  Homes, 
100;  the  Deaf,  109;  Epilepsy,  127;  Hous- 
ing for  Boys  and  Men,  192;  Housing  for 
Girls  and  Women,  195;  "Hospital  Care" 
in  Medical  Care,  257;  Mental  Deficiencv, 
268;  Mental  Diseases,  273;  Penal  and 
Reformatory  Institutions  for  Adults,  319; 
Transient  and  Homeless  Persons,  496; 
and  Tuberculosis,  504 

Institutions  for  children.  See  "Parental 
Schools"  in  Compulsory  School  Attend- 
ance, 91;  Crippled  Children,  102;  Day 
Nurseries,  107;  Epilepsy,  127;  Foster 
Care  for  Children,  159;  "Juvenile  Deten- 
tion" in  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations 
Courts,  226;  Juvenile  Training  Schools, 
228;  "Hospital  Care"  in  Medical  Care, 
257;  Mental  Deficiency,  268;  and  Tuber- 
culosis, 504 

Inter-City   Conference  on  Illegitimacy,  596 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
596 

International  Association  of  Governmental 
Labor  Officials,  596 

International  Association  of  Industrial  Ac- 
cident Boards  and  Commissions,  596 

International  Association  of  Public  Employ- 
ment Services,  596 

I  nternational  City  Managers'  Association,  597 

International  Commission  on  Folk  Arts, 
United  States  Section.  See  American  Folk 
Dance  Society,  576 

International  Conference  of  Social  Work,  597 

International  Council  for  the  Education  of 
Exceptional  Children,  597 

International  Federation  of  Catholic  Alum- 
nae, 597 

International  Federation  of  Home  and 
School,  597 

International  Industrial  Relations  Associa- 
tion. See  International  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Institute,  597 


International  Industrial  Relations  Institute, 
597 

International  Labor  Organization,  Washing- 
ton Office,  598 

International  Migration  Service,  598 

International  Order  of  The  King's  Daughters 
and  Sons,  598 

International  Permanent  Secretariat  of  So- 
cial Workers,  598 

International     Social     Case     Work,     214. 
Agency: 
International  Migration  Service,  598 

International  Society  for  Crippled  Children, 
598 

Interpretation  of  social  work.      See  Social 
Work  Publicity,  486 

Interprofessional  Association  for  Social  In- 
surance, 598 

Interracial  relations.     See  Immigrants  and 
Their  Children,   197;    and  Negroes,   289 

Interstate  Reference  Bureau.    See  American 
Legislators'  Association,  577 

Iowa,  State  Agencies— Public,  638 

Iowa  State  Conference  of  Social  Work,  662 

I.  R.  I.    See  International  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Institute,  597 

Italian  Welfare  League,  599 

Jails.    See  Penal  and  Reformatory  Institu- 
tions for  Adults,  319 
Jeanes  Foundation.   See  Negro  Rural  School 

Fund,  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Foundation,  620 
Jewish  Agricultural  Society,  599 
Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America,  599 
Jewish  charities.  S^Jewish  SocialWork,  216 
Jewish  Community  Centers.    See  in  Youth 

Service  Associations,  554 
Jewish  Social  Work,  216.     Agencies: 
Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research,  584 
Central    Conference   of  American    Rabbis, 

Commission  on  Social  Justice,  586 
Council  of  National  Jewish  Agencies,  590 
De  Hirsch  Fund,  590 
Hebrew    Sheltering    and    Immigrant    Aid 

Society,  594 
Jewish  Agricultural  Society,  599 
Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America,  599 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  599 
National    Association    of    Jewish    Center 

Executives,  604 
National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Serv- 
ice, 608 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and 

Welfare  Funds,  611 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  611 
National  Desertion  Bureau,  612 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  599 
John  F.  Slater  Fund.  See  Slater  Fund,  625 
Joint  Committee  on  Maternal  Welfare.    See 
American  Committee  on   Maternal  Wel- 
fare, 575 
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Joint  Committee  on  National  Recovery,  599 
Joint  Vocational  Service,  599 
Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center,  600 
Julius    Rosenwald    Fund.      See   Rosenwald 

Fund,  623 
Junior  Achievement,  600.     See  also  in  Scout- 
ing and  Related  Organizations,  445 
Junior  League  of  America.    See  Association 

of  the  Junior  Leagues  of  America,  582 
Junior  Order,  United  American  Mechanics. 

See  in  Fraternal  Orders,  171 
Junior   Republics.      See  Juvenile  Training 

Schools,  228 
Juvenile   and    Domestic    Relations   Courts, 
222.     Agencies: 
Children's   Bureau,    U.   S.   Department  of 

Labor,  564 
Harrison  Foundation,  594 
National  Probation  Association,  617 
Juvenile  courts.    See  Juvenile  and  Domestic 

Relations  Courts,  222 
Juvenile  delinquency.     See  Behavior  Prob- 
lems, 42 
Juvenile  protective  associations.    See  Child 

and  Youth  Protection,  63 
Juvenile  reformatories.    See  Juvenile  Train- 
ing Schools,  228 
Juvenile  Training  Schools,  228.     Agencies: 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of 

Commerce,  564 
Children's   Bureau,    U.   S.   Department  of 

Labor,  564 
Conference  of  Psychiatrists  and  Psycholo- 
gists of  Juvenile  Training  Schools,  589 
Conference   of  Superintendents   of  Correc- 
tional Institutions  for  Girls  and  Women, 
589 
National  Conference  of  Juvenile  Agencies, 

609 
National  Conference  of  Superintendents  of 
Juvenile  Training  Schools  and  Reforma- 
tories, 609 
Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  569 

Kansas  Conference  of  Social  Work,  662 
Kansas,  State  Agencies— Public,  639 
Kellogg  Foundation,  600 
Kentucky  Academy  of  Social  Sciences,  663 
Kentucky  Conference  of  Social  Work,  663 
Kentucky,  State  Agencies— Public,  639 
Kindergartens.     See  in  Preschool  Children, 

335 
Kiwanis  International,  600 
Knighthood  of  Youth.     See  National  Child 

Welfare  Association,  606 
Knights  of  Columbus,  600.    See  also  in  Youth 

Service  Associations  in  Social  Work  Year 

Book,  1933 
Knights  of  Pythias.    See  in  Fraternal  Orders, 

172 


Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  600 

Labor  bureaus  or  departments,  state.     See 

Labor,  State  Agencies,  243 
Labor,  federal  agencies.    See  Federal  Agen- 
cies in  Social  Work,  148 
Labor  Legislation,  234.    Agencies: 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 

571 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  575 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  564 
Children's   Bureau,    U.   S.    Department   of 

Labor,  564 
International  Association  of  Governmental 

Labor  Officials,  596 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  606 
National  Consumers'  League,  610 
National  Recovery  Administration,  568 
National  Women's    Trade   Union   League, 

620 
Women's    Bureau,    U.    S.    Department   of 
Labor,  570 
Labor  Research  Association,  600 
Labor,  State  Agencies,  243.    Agencies: 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 

571 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  564 
Employment  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 

Labor,  566 
International  Association  of  Governmental 

Labor  Officials,  596 
International  Association  of  Industrial  Ac- 
cident Boards  and  Commissions,  596 
International   Association   of  Public   Em- 
ployment Services,  596 
See    also    in    State    Agencies— Public, 
631  fT. 
Labor  unions.    See  Organized  Labor,  304 
Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial,  601 
Law  and  social  work.     See  in  Social  Work 

Year  Book,  1933 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  601 
Legal  Aid,  246.    Agencies: 

American  Bar  Association,  Committee  on 

Legal  Aid  Work,  574 
National  Association  of  Legal  Aid  Organi- 
sations, 604 
Legislative  Reference  Services,  248 

For  agencies   see  in   State   Agencies — 
Public,  631  fT. 
Leisure  League  of  America,  601 
Leisure-Time  Activities,  249 
Libraries  and  Social  Work,  249.    Agency: 

American  Library  Association,  578 
Libraries  of  social  work.    See  in  Social  Work 

Year  Book,  1933 
Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Reference 

Service,  568 
Lions  International,  601 
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Louisiana  Conference  for  Social  Betterment, 

663 
Louisiana,  State  Agencies— Public,  640 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose.     See  in   Fraternal 

Orders,  172 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  United,  Inner 

Mission  Board,  601 

McCormick  Memorial  Fund,  601 

Maine,  State  Agencies— Public,  640 

Maine  State  Conference  of  Social  Welfare, 

663 
Marriage  clinics.    See  Family  Counsel,  139 
Marriage  laws.     See  in   Social  Work    Year 

Book,  1933 
Maryland,  State  Agencies— Public,  641 
Maryland  State  Conference  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, 663 
Masons,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted.    See  in 

Fraternal  Orders,  171 
Massachusetts  Civic  League,  663 
Massachusetts  Conference  of  Social  Work, 

663 
Massachusetts,  State  Agencies— Public,  642 
Maternal  and  Infant  Hygiene,  250.     Agen- 
cies: 
American  Committee  on  Maternal  Welfare, 

575 
Children's   Bureau,    U.   S.   Department  of 

Labor,  564 
Maternity  Center  Association,  601 
National  Committee  on  Maternal  Health, 

607 
See  also  in  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933, 
280  and  281 
Maternity  Center  Association,  601 
Maternity  homes.    See  Children  of  Unmar- 
ried Parents,  68 
Matilda  Ziegler  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
See  Ziegler  Foundation  For  the  Blind,  629 
Maurice  and  Laura  Falk  Foundation.     See 

Falk  Foundation,  591 
Medical  Care,  256.    Agencies: 
American  Conference  onHospital  Service,  575 
American  Hospital  Association,  577 
American  Medical  Association,  578 
American  Protestant  Hospital  Association, 

580 
Catholic  Hospital  Association,  585 
Commonwealth    Fund,    Division   of   Rural 

Hospitals,  588 
Duke  Endowment,  Hospital  Section,  591 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Hos- 
pital Association,  602 
Methodist  Hospital,  Home,  and  Deaconess 

Association,  National,  602 
Milhank  Memorial  Fund,  602 
National  Hospital  Association,  614 
National  Medical  Association,  615 
Pollak  Foundation  for  Economic  Research, 
622 


Medical  Care  (continued) 
Rosenwald  Fund,  623 
Sturgis  Fund  of  the   Winifred  Masterson 

Burke  Relief  Foundation,  626 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  627 
Medical  care,  cost  of.    See  in  Medical  Care, 

260 
Medical  inspection  of  schools.     See  School 

Health  Work,  433 
Medical  Social  Work,  263.    Agencies: 
American   Association   of  Medical   Social 

Workers,  572 
American  Hospital  Association,  Social  Serv- 
ice Section,  577 
American  National  Red  Cross,  578 
Medicine  and   social   work.     See  in   Social 

Work  Year  Book,  1933 
Men's  Service  Clubs,  266.    Agencies: 
Civitan  International,  587 
Kiwanis  International,  600 
Lions  International,  601 
Optimist  International,  621 
Rotary  International,  624 
See  also  in  the  article 
Mental  clinics.     See  Mental  Diseases,  273; 
and  Psychiatric  Clinics  for  Children,  350 
Mental  Deficiency,  268 

For  agencies  see  under  Mental  Hygiene 
Mental  Diseases,  273 

For  agencies  see  under  Mental  Hygiene 
Mental  Hygiene,  277.     Agencies: 
American  Association  of  Psychiatric  Social 

Workers,  572  _ 
American  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency, 

573 
American  Foundation  for  Mental  Hygiene, 

576 
American  Orthopsychialric  Association,  579 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  580 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of 

Commerce,  564 
Children's   Bureau,    U.   S.   Department  of 

Labor,  Child  Hygiene  Division,  564 
Commonwealth  Fund,  Program  in  Mental 

Hygiene,  588 
International  Council  for  the  Education  of 

Exceptional  Children,  597 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 

606 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 

Division  on  Mental  Hygiene,  610 
National  Research  Council,  Committee  on 

Psychiatric  Investigations,  618 
Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  the 

Interior,   Division  of  Special  Problems, 

569 
Public  Health  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 

the    Treasury,   Division  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene, 569 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Board  of  Home 
Missions  and  Church  Extension,  602 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Board  of 
Temperance,  Prohibition,  and  Public 
Morals,  602 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Hos- 
pital Association,  602 

Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service, 
602 

Methodist  Hospital,  Home,  and  Deaconess 
Association,  National,  602 

Michigan,  Children's  Fund  of.  See  Children's 
Fund  of  Michigan,  663 

Michigan,  State  Agencies— Public,  643 

Michigan  State  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
663 

Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  602 

Milford  Conference,  602 

Minimum  wage.  See  in  Labor  Legislation, 
238 

Minnesota  Committee  on  Social  Legislation, 
664 

Minnesota,  State  Agencies— Public,  643 

Minnesota  State  Conference  and  Institute  of 
Social  Work,  664 

Mississippi,  State  Agencies— Public,  644 

Mississippi  State  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
664 

Missouri  Association  for  Social  Welfare,  664 

Missouri,  State  Agencies— Public,  644 

Montana,  State  Agencies— Public,  645 

Montana  State  Welfare  Conference,  664 

Moose,  Loyal  Order  of.  See  in  Fraternal 
Orders,  172 

Mormon  social  work.     See  in  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  1933.     Agency: 
National  Woman's  Relief  Society,  620 

Mothers'  Aid,  282.     Agencies: 
Children's   Bureau,    U.   S.   Department  of 

Labor,  564 
Mothers'  Aid  Association,  602 

Mothers'  Aid  Association,  602 

Motion  Picture  Foundation  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  603 

Motion  Picture  Research  Council,  603 

Motion  Picture  Standards  Promotion,  285. 
Agencies: 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  Motion  Pic- 
ture Committee,  592 
Federal  Motion  Picture  Council,  592 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  593 
International  Federation  of  Catholic  Alum- 
nae, Motion  Picture  Bureau,  597 
Motion  Picture  Foundation,  603 
Motion  Picture  Research  Council,  603 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women,  611 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  611 
National  Motion  Picture  League,  615 
Payne  Fund,  621 

Sage   Foundation,    Department   of  Recrea- 
tion, 624 

Motion  pictures.  See  Motion  Picture  Stand- 
ards Promotion,  285 


Mouth  hygiene.     See  in  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  1929.     Agency: 
American  Dental  Association,   Section  on 
Mouth  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Dentistry, 
575 
Municipal  Administration  Service.   See  Pub- 
lic Administration  Service,  623 
Municipal   lodging  houses.      See  Transient 

and  Homeless  Persons,  496 
Music.    See  in  Recreation,  409 
Mystic  Order  of  the  Shrine.  See  in  Fraternal 
Orders,  172 

Nathan  Hofheimer  Foundation.  See  Hof- 
heimer  Foundation,  594 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Negroes,  603 

National  Alliance  of  Agencies  for  Care  of 
Aged,  603 

National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  603 

National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation, 
Women's  Division,  603 

National  Association  for  Nursery  Educa- 
tion, 603 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  603 

National  Association  for  Travelers  Aid  and 
Transient  Service,  604 

National  Association  of  Colored  Women,  604 

National  Association  of  Goodwill  Industries, 
604 

National  Association  of  Housing  Officials, 
604 

National  Association  of  Jewish  Center  Ex- 
ecutives, 604 

National  Association  of  Legal  Aid  Organiza- 
tions, 604 

National  Association  of  State  Conference 
Secretaries.  See  State  Conference  Secre- 
taries, 626 

National  Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Vocational  Education,  605 

National  Association  of  the  Deaf,  605 

National  Association  of  Travelers  Aid  So- 
cieties. See  National  Association  for 
Travelers  Aid  and  Transient  Service,  604 

National  Association  on  Indian  Affairs,  605 

National  Board,  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  See  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  National  Board,  629 

National  Boys'  Week  Committee  for  the 
United  States.  See  National  Youth  Week 
Committee  for  the  United  States,  620 

National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 
Music,  605 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  605 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  605 

National  Child  Labor  Committee,  606 

National  Child  Welfare  Association,  606 
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National  Children's  Home  and  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, 606 

National  Civic  Federation,  606 

National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  606 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  606 

National  Committee  of  Health  Council  Exec- 
utives, 607 

National  Committee  on  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Club  Work,  607 

National  Committee  on  Employer-Employee 
Relationships  in  the  Home.  See  National 
Committee  on  Household  Employment, 
607 

National  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation 
for  Birth  Control,  607 

National  Committee  on  Folk  Arts  of  the 
United  States,  607 

National  Committee  on  Household  Employ- 
ment, 607 

National  Committee  on  Labor  Injunctions. 
See  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  574 

National  Committee  on  Maternal  Health,  607 

National  Committee  on  Nursery  Schools.  See 
National  Association  for  Nursery  Educa- 
tion, 603 

National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison 
Labor,  607 

National  Committee  on  the  Handicapped, 
608 

National  Committee  on  Volunteers  in  Social 
Work,  608 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  608 

National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws,  608 

National  Conference  of  International  Insti- 
tutes, 608 

National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Service, 
608 

National  Conference  of  Jews  and  Christians, 
608 

National  Conferenceof  Juvenile  Agencies,  609 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  609 

National  Conference  of  Superintendents  of 
Juvenile  Training  Schools  and  Reforma- 
tories, 609 

National  Conference  of  Tuberculosis  Secre- 
taries, 609 

National  Conference  on  City  Planning,  609 

National  Conference  on  Slum  Clearance,  609 

National  Conference  on  Social  Service  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  See  Episcopal  Social 
Work  Conference,  591 

National  Conference  on  State  Parks,  609 

National  Congress  of  Colored  Parents  and 
Teachers,  610 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
610 

National  Consumers'  League,  610 

National  Council,  Church  Mission  of  Help. 
See  Church  Mission  of  Help,  National 
Council,  587 


National  Council  for  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped, 610 
National  Council  of  American  Indians,  610 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Men,  611 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women,  611 
National  Council  of  Federated  Church  Wo- 
men, 611 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and 

Welfare  Funds,  611 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  611 
National  Council  of  Parent  Education,  611 
National  Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Department  of  Christian  Social 
Service.  See  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
622 
National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United 

States,  612 
National  Council  on  Freedom  from  Censor- 
ship.   See  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
574 
National    Council    on    Naturalization    and 

Citizenship,  612 
National  Council,   Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.   See  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions of  the   United  States  of  America, 
National  Council,  628 
National  Crime  Commission,  612 
National  Desertion  Bureau,  612 
National  Economic  and  Social  Planning  As- 
sociation, 612 
National  Education  Association  of  the  United 

States,  612 
National  Education-Recreation  Council,  613 
National   Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  613 
National  Federation  of  Day  Nurseries,  613 
National  Federation  of  Remedial  Loan  Asso- 
ciations, 613 
National  Federation  of  Settlements,  613 
National  Florence  Crittenton  Mission,  613 
National  Girls'  Work  Council,  613 
National  Health  Council,  614 
National    Health    Library.      See    National 

Health  Council,  614 
National  Hospital  Association,  614 
National  Housing  Association,  614 
National  Indian  Association,  614 
National   Industrial   Recovery   Board.     See 

National  Recovery  Administration,  568 
National  Information  Bureau,  614 
National   Institute  of  Health.     See  Public 
Health  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  569 
National  Institute  of  Immigrant  Welfare,  614 
National  Institute  of  Public  Administration 
and  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.     See 
Institute   of    Public   Administration    and 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  596 
National  Kindergarten  Association,  615 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  568 
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National  League  for  American  Citizenship, 

615 
National  League  of  Compulsory  Education 

Officials,  615 
National  League  of  Nursing  Education,  615 
National  League  of  Women  Voters,  615 
National  Mediation  Board,  568 
National  Medical  Association,  615 
National   Methodist    Hospital,    Home,   and 
Deaconess   Association.      See    Methodist 
Hospital,  Home,  and  Deaconess  Associa- 
tion, National,  602 
National  Mooney-Billings  Committee.     See 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  574 
National  Motion  Picture  League,  615 
National  Municipal  League,  616 
National  Music  Week  Committee,  616 
National  Negro  Health  Movement,  616 
National  Occupational  Conference,  616 
National    Organization    for    Public    Health 

Nursing,  616 
National  Park  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 

the  Interior,  568 
National  Parks  Association,  616 
National  Planning  Board.    See  National  Re- 
sources Board,  568 
National  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild,  617 
National   Prisoners'   Aid   Association.      See 

American  Prison  Association,  580 
National  Probation  Association,  617 
National  Public  Housing  Conference,  617 
National  Recovery  Administration,  568 
National  Recreation  Association,  617 
National  Reemployment  Service.     See  Em- 
ployment Service,   U.  S.   Department  of 
Labor,  566 
National  Rehabilitation  Association,  617 
National  Religion  and  Labor  Foundation,  617 
National  Research  Council,  618 
National  Resources  Board,  568 
National  Safety  Council,  618 
National  Sheltered  Workshop  Committee  of 
the  National  Recovery  Administration,  569 
National  Social  Work  Council,  618 
National    Society    for    the    Prevention    of 

Blindness,  618 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 

618 
National  Society  of  Penal  Information.    See 

Osborne  Association,  621 
National  Thrift  Committee,  619 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  619 
National  Unemployment  Council,  619 
National  Urban  League,  619 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association, 

619 
National   Woman's    Christian    Temperance 

Union,  619 
National  Woman's  Relief  Society,  620 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of 
America,  620 


National   Youth  Week  Committee  for  the 

United  States,  620 
Naturalization.     See  Immigrants  and  Their 

Children,  197 
Nature  study.    See  in  Recreation,  410 
Nebraska  Conference  of  Social  Work,  664 
Nebraska,  State  Agencies— Public,  645 
Needlework  Guild  of  America,  620 
Neglected  children.     See  Child  and  Youth 

Protection,  63;  and  Foster  Care  for  Chil- 
dren, 159 
Negro  Rural  School  Fund,  Anna  T.  Jeanes 

Foundation,  620 
Negroes,  289.     Agencies: 

Commission  on  Interracial  Cooperation,  587 

Federal  Council  of  Churches,  Department  of 
Race  Relations,  592 

General  Education  Board,  593 

Joint  Committee  on  National  Recovery,  599 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Negroes,  603 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  603 

National  Association  of  Colored   Women, 
604 

National  Congress  of  Colored  Parents  and 
Teachers,  610 

National  Federation  of  Settlements,  Depart- 
ment of  Race  Relations,  613 

National  Hospital  Association,  614 

National  Medical  Association,  615 

National  Negro  Health  Movement,  616 

National  Urban  League,  619 

Negro  Rural  School  Fund,  Anna  T.  Jeanes 
Foundation,  620 

Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  622 

Rosenwald  Fund,  623 

Slater  Fund,  625 

Young  Mens  Christian  Associations,  Na- 
tional Council,  628 

Young    Women's    Christian    Associations, 
National  Board,  629 
Neighborhood   houses.      See   Social   Settle- 
ments, 472 
Nevada,  State  Agencies— Public,  646 
New  Hampshire  Conference  of  Social  Work, 

664 
New    Hampshire,    State    Agencies— Public, 

646 
New  Jersey  Conference  of  Social  Work,  664 
New  Jersey,  State  Agencies— Public,  647 
New  Mexico,  State  Agencies— Public,  648 
New  York  Foundation,  620 
New  York,  State  Agencies— Public,  648 
New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 

See  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  665 
New  York  State  Conference  on  Social  Work, 

665 
Night    work   in    industry.      See   in    Labor 

Legislation,  237 
North  American  Civic  League,  620 
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North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Serv- 
ice, 665 

North  Carolina,  State  Agencies— Public,  649 

North  Dakota  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
665 

North  Dakota,  State  Agencies— Public,  650 

Nursery  schools.  See  in  Preschool  Children, 
333 

Nursing  education.  See  in  Social  IVork  Year 
Book,  1929 

Nutrition  Clinics,  Inc.,  621 

Nutrition  work.  See  in  Socio!  Work  Year 
Book,  1933 

Occupational  diseases.     See  Industrial   In- 
juries, 210 
Occupational  Therapy,  297.     Agencies: 

American  Medical  Association,  Council  on 
Medical  Education  and  Licensure,  578 

American  Occupational   Therapy  Associa- 
tion, 579 
Odd   Fellows,   Independent  Order  of.     See 

in  Fraternal  Orders,  171 
Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  the 

Interior,  569 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  U.  S.  Department  of 

the    Interior,    569 
Ohio  Institute,  665 
Ohio,  State  Agencies— Public,  650 
Ohio  Welfare  Conference,  665 
Oklahoma  Association  of  Social  Workers,  665 
Oklahoma,  State  Agencies — Public,  651 
Old  age.   See  the  Aged,  33 
Old  Age  Assistance,  299.     Agencies: 

American   Association  for   Labor   Legisla- 
tion, 571 

American  Association  for  Social  Security, 
572 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  564 

National    Federation    of   Settlements,    De- 
partment of  Old  Age  Security,  613 
Old  age  insurance.    See  Old  Age  Assistance, 

299 
Old  age  pensions.    See  Old  Age  Assistance, 

299 
Optimist  International,  621 
Oregon  Conference  of  Social  Work,  665 
Oregon,  State  Agencies — Public,  652 
Organization   of  social   forces.      See   Social 

Planning,  465 
Organized    charity.       See    Family    Welfare 

Work,  142 
Organized  Labor,  304.     Agencies: 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  575 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  564 

Conciliation  Service,   U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  565 

Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  600 

Labor  Research  Association,  600 


Organized  Labor  (continued) 

National  Labor  Relations  Board,  568 
National  Mediation  Board,  568 
National  Recovery  Administration,  568 
National   Women's    Trade   Union   League, 

620 
Sage  Foundation,  Department  of  Industrial 
Studies,  624 

Orphan  asylums.    See  Foster  Care  for  Chil- 
dren, 159 

Osborne  Association,  621 

Outdoor  relief.   See  Public  Relief,  379 

Out-patient  departments  of  hospitals.     See 
in  Medical  Care,  258 

Overseers  of  the  poor.   See  Public  Relief,  379 

Pageants.  See  in  Recreation,  409 
Parent    Education,   310.     Agencies: 
American    Home    Economics    Association, 

576 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  563 
Child  Education  Foundation,  586 
Child  Study  Association  of  America,  586 
Extension   Service,    U.    S.    Department   of 

Agriculture,  566 
International    Federation    of    Home    and 

School,  597 
McCormick     Memorial    Fund,     Preschool 

Department,  601 
National  Congress  of  Colored  Parents  and 

Teachers,  610 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 

610 
National  Council  of  Parent  Education,  611 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa- 
tion, 618 
Office  of  Education,   U.  S.  Department  of 

the  Interior,  569 
Parent-teacher   movement.      See   in    Social 

Work  Year  Book,  1933 
Parks,  playgrounds,  and  recreation  centers. 

See  in  Recreation,  407 
Parole,   315.     Agencies: 
American  Parole  Association,  579 
American  Prison  Association,  580 
Board   of   Parole,    U.    S.    Department   of 

Justice,  563 
Bureau  of  Prisons,   U.  S.   Department  of 

Justice,  564 
Pathfinders  of  America,  621 
Payne  Fund,  621 
Penal    and    Reformatory    Institutions    for 

Adults,  319.     Agencies: 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and 

Criminology,  577 
American  Prison  Association,  580 
Bureau  of  Prisons,   U.  S.   Department  of 

Justice,  564 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of 

Commerce,  564 
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Penal    and    Reformatory    Institutions    for 
Adults  (continued) 
Conference   of  Superintendents   of  Correc- 
tional Institutions  for  Girls  and  Women, 
589 
National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison 

Labor,  607 
Osborne  Association,  621 
Public  Health  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  569 

Penitentiaries.  See  Penal  and  Reformatory 
Institutions  for  Adults,  319 

Pennsylvania  Conference  on  Social  Welfare, 
666 

Pennsylvania  Liaison  Conference,  666 

Pennsylvania,  Public  Charities  Association 
of.  See  Public  Charities  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  666 

Pennsylvania,  State  Agencies— Public,  652 

Pensions  for  mothers  or  widows.  See  Moth- 
ers' Aid,  282 

Pensions,  old  age.  See  Old  Age  Assistance, 
299 

People's  Lobby,  621 

Periodicals,  social  work.  See  under  the  na- 
tional and  state  agencies  publishing  such 
periodicals,  563  ff. 

Personnel  Administration  in  Industry,  326. 
Agencies: 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  564 
Bureau  of  Personnel  Administration,  585 
Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  595 
Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  600 
Personnel  Research  Federation,  621 
Sage    Foundation,    Department   of   Indus- 
trial Studies,  624 
Taylor  Society,  627 

Personnel  Research  Federation,  621 

Personnel  service  in  social  work.  See  in 
Social  Work  as  a  Profession,  484 

Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  622 

Physically  handicapped  children.  See  the 
Handicapped,  174 

Pioneer  Youth.  See  in  Scouting  and  Related 
Organizations,  446 

Pioneer  Youth  of  America,  622 

Placement  of  the  handicapped.  See  Re- 
habilitation, 415 

Placement  service  for  juveniles.  See  Voca- 
tional Guidance,  539 

Placing-out.  See  Foster  Care  for  Children,  159 

Planning  Foundation  of  America,  622 

Play  festivals.   See  in  Recreation,  409 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America.  See  National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation, 617 

Playgrounds.   See  in  Recreation,  407 

Policewomen,  330.     Agency: 

International    Association    of    Chiefs    of 
Police,  596 


Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  of  America. 
See  in  Fraternal  Orders,  172 

Pollak  Foundation  for  Economic  Research, 
622 

Poor  farms  and  poor  houses.  See  County  and 
City  Homes,  100 

Poor  relief.  See  Public  Relief,  379 

Practitioner  groups.  See  Social  Work  as  a 
Profession,  479 

Prenatal  care.  See  Maternal  and  Infant 
Hygiene,  250 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Com- 
mittee on  Social  and  Industrial  Relations 
of  the  Board  of  National  Missions,  622 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  De- 
partment of  Social  Education,  Board  of 
Christian  Education,  622 

Preschool  Children,  332.     Agencies: 
American  Child  Health  Association,  574 
Child    Education    Foundation,     Preschool 

Unit,  586 
Child  Study  Association  of  America,  586 
McCormick  Memorial  Fund,  Preschool  De- 
partment, 601 
National  Association  for  Nursery  Educa- 
tion, 603 
National  Education  Association,  612 
National  Kindergarten  Association,  615 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa- 
tion, 618 

Prison  Labor,  337.     Agencies: 
American  Prison  Association,  580 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  564 
Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  567 
National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison 

Labor,  607 
National    Recovery   Administration,    Com- 
mittee   on    Competition    of   Products    of 
Cotton  Garment  Industry  with  Products 
of  Prison  Labor,  568 
Osborne  Association,  621 

Prisoners'  aid.    See  in  Parole,  318.   Agencies: 
Central  Howard  Association,  586 
National  Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  617 
Pathfinders    of   America,    Prison    Depart- 
ment, 621 
Salvation  Army,  624 
Society  for  the  Friendless,  625 
Society  of  St.   Vincent  de  Paul,  Superior 

Council,  625 
Volunteers  of  America,  627 

Prisons.  See  Penal  and  Reformatory  Insti- 
tutions for  Adults,  319 

Private  and  public  agencies  in  social  work. 
See  Public  Social  Work,  387 

Probation,  341.    Agencies: 
American  Prison  Association,  580 
Bureau  of  Prisons,   U.  S.   Department  of 
Justice,  564 
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Probation  (continued) 

Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  564 

National  Probation  Association,  617 
Professional  organization  of  social  work.   See 

Social  Work  as  a  Profession,  479 
Progressive  education.     See  in  Social  Work 

Year  Book,  1933 
Protective  agencies  for  children  and  youth. 

See  Child  and  Youth  Protection,  63 
Protestant     Episcopal     Church,     National 

Council,   Department  of  Christian  Social 

Service,  622 
Protestant  Social  Work,1  346.     Agencies: 

Denominational  Boards 

Baptist  Publication  Society,  American, 
Division  of  Social  Education,  582 

Congregational  and  Christian  Churches, 
Council  for  Social  Action,  589 

Disciples  of  Christ,  Board  of  Temperance 
and  Social  Welfare,  590 

Friends  Service  Committee,  American,  592 

Lutheran  Church  in  America,  United, 
Inner  Mission  Board,  601 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Board  of 
Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension,  602 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Board  of 
Temperance,  Prohibition,  and  Public 
Morals,  602 

Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service,  602 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Com- 
mittee on  Social  and  Industrial  Relations 
of  the  Board  of  National  Missions,  622 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  De- 
partment of  Social  Education,  Board  of 
Christian  Education,  622 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  National 
Council,  Department  of  Christian  Social 
Service,  622 

Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  Com- 
mission on  Social  Service,  623 

Unitarian  Association,  American,  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Relations,  627 

Other  Agencies 

American  Protestant  Hospital  Association, 

580 
American  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  581 
Association  of  Church  Social  Workers,  582 
Church  Conference  of  Social  Work,  587 
Church  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  587 
Church  Mission  of  Help,  National  Council, 

587 
Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions,  590 

1  Agencies  are  included  in  this  group  if  they  are 
predominantly  Protestant  in  membership  and  con- 
trol, even  though  in  some  instances  membership 
and  office  holding  are  not  limited  to  Protestants  by 
the  organization's  regulations,  or  are  not  so  limited 
in  practice. 


Protestant  Social  Work  (continued) 

Episcopal  Social  Work  Conference,  591 

Federal  Council  of  Churches,  592 

Girls'  Friendly  Society,  593 

Home  Missions  Council,  594 

International  Order  of  The  King's  Daughters 
and  Sons,  598 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Hos- 
pital Association,  602 

Methodist  Hospital,  Home,  and  Deaconess 
Association,  National,  602 

National    Council    of    Federated    Church 
Women,  611 

National  Indian  Association,  614 

National  Woman's  Christian   Temperance 
Union,  619 

Salvation  Army,  624 

Seamen's  Church  Institute  of  America,  624 

Volunteers  of  America,  627 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Na- 
tional Council,  628 

Young    Women's    Christian    Associations, 
National  Board,  629 
Psychiatric  clinics  for  adults.     See  Mental 

Diseases,  273 
Psychiatric     Clinics     for     Children,     350. 
Agencies: 

Behavior  Research  Fund,  582 

Bemis-Taylor  Foundation,  582 

judge  Baker  Guidance  Center,  600 

National   Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
606 
Psychiatric  Social  Work,  353.     Agencies: 

American  Association  of  Psychiatric  Social 
Workers,  572 

American    Psychiatric    Association,    Com- 
mittee on  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  580 

Commonwealth  Fund,  588 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  606 
Public  Administration  Clearing  House,  623 
Public  administration  of  social  agencies.   See 

Public  Social  Work,  387 
Public  Administration  Service,  623 
Public  agencies  for  needy  families.  See  Public 

Relief,  379 
Public  aid  to  private  social  work.  See  Public 

Social  Work,  387 
Public    Charities    Association    of    Pennsyl- 
vania, 666 
Public  dance  halls.    See  in  Child  and  Youth 

Protection,  65 
Public  defenders.  See  Legal  Aid,  246 
Public  employment  agencies.    See  Employ- 
ment Agencies,  124 
Public  family  welfare  work.      See   Family 

Welfare  Work,   142;    and   Public  Relief, 

379 
Public  Health,  356.     Agencies: 

American  Child  Health  Association,  574 

American  Hospital  Association,  Committee 
on  Public  Health  Relations,  577 
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Public  Health  (continued) 

American  Medical  Association,  Section  on 

Preventive  and  Industrial  Medicine  and 

Public  Health,  578 
American  National  Red  Cross,  578 
American  Public  Health  Association,  580 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  581 
American  Statistical  Association,  581 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of 

Commerce,  564 
Children's   Bureau,    U.    S.    Department  of 

Labor,  564 
Commonwealth  Fund,  Divisions  of  Public 

Health  and  Health  Studies,  588 
Conference  of  State  and  Provincial  Health 

Authorities  of  North  America,  589 
Conference  of  State  and  Territorial  Health 

Officers  with  the  Public  Health  Service, 

565 
Foundation  for  Positive  Health,  592 
Kellogg  Foundation,  600 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  602 
National    Committee    of    Health    Council 

Executives,  607 
National  Conference  of  Tuberculosis  Secre- 
taries, 609 
National  Health  Council,  614 
National    Society   for    the    Prevention    of 

Blindness,  618 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  619 
Public  Health  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 

the  Treasury,  569 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  623 
Rosenwald  Fund,  623 
See  also  under  Health  Education,  Mental 

Hygiene,  and   Public  Health  Nursing; 

and    under   other    titles    in    Group    6, 

Topical  Articles,  Classified,  20 
Public  Health  Associations,  361 

For  agencies  see  under  Public  Health 
Public  health,  federal  agencies.    See  Federal 

Agencies  in  Social  Work,  148 
Public  Health,  Local  Agencies,  367 

For  agencies  see  under  Public  Health 
Public  Health  Nursing,  371.     Agencies: 
American  National  Red  Cross,  578 
American  Nurses'  Association,  579 
American  Public  Health  Association,  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing  Section,  580 
Joint  Vocational  Service,  599 
Maternity  Center  Association,  601 
National    League    of   Nursing  Education, 

615 
National  Organisation  for   Public  Health 

Nursing,  616 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  619 
Public  Health  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 

the  Treasury,  569 
Public  Health,  State  Agencies,  374 

For  agencies  see  under  Public  Health  and 

in  State  Agencies— Public,  631  fT. 


Public  Housing  Conference.     See  National 

Public  Housing  Conference,  617 
Public  outdoor  relief,    See  Public  Relief,  379 
Public  Relief,  379.     Agencies: 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Committees  on  Current  Relief  Problems 
and  Revision  of  the  State  Poor  Laws,  573 

American  Public  Welfare  Association,  580 

Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  591 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
566 

Sage  Foundation,  Charity  Organisation 
Department,  624 

See  also  under  Unemployment  Relief 
Public  Social  Work,  387.     Agencies: 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Division  on  Government  and  Social  Work, 
and  Committee  on  General  Public  Wel- 
fare, 573 

American  Municipal  Association,  578 

American  Public  Welfare  Association,  Com- 
mittee on  Personnel  Standards  in  Public 
Social  Work,  580 

Brookings  Institution,  584 

Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  564 

Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  587 

Civil  Service  Commission,  United  States, 
565 

Governmental  Research  Association,  593 

Institute  of  Public  Administration  and 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  596 

International  City  Managers'  Association, 
597 

National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  606 

National  Municipal  League,  616 

Public  Administration  Clearing  House,  623 

Public  Administration  Service,  623 

Social  Science  Research  Council,  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  on  Public  Service  Per- 
sonnel, 625 

Spelman  Fund  of  New  York,  626 

Tax  Policy  League,  626 
Public  subsidies  to  private  social  work.    See 

Public  Social  Work,  387 
Public  welfare,  county  and  regional  agencies. 

See  Public  Welfare,  Local  Agencies,  393 
Public  welfare,  federal  agencies.   See  Federal 

Agencies  in  Social  Work,  148 
Public  Welfare,  Local  Agencies,  393 

For  agencies  see  under  Public  Social  Work 
Public  Welfare,  State  Agencies,  398 

For  agencies  see  under  Public  Social  Work 

and  in  State  Agencies— Public,  631  fT. 

Public  welfare,  town  and  city  agencies.    See 

Public  Welfare,  Local  Agencies,  393 
Public  Works  Administration.    See  Federal 

Emergency     Administration     of     Public 

Works,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

566 
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Public  Works  Emergency  Housing  Corpora- 
tion. See  Housing  Division,  Federal  Emer- 
gency Administration  of  Public  Works, 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  567 

Publicity  in  social  work.  See  Social  Work 
Publicity,  486 


Race  Betterment  Foundation,  623 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  569 
Recreation,1  405.     Agencies: 

National  Education-Recreation  Council,  613 
National  Recreation  Association,  617 
Sage   Foundation,   Department  of  Recrea- 
tion, 624 

American  Park  Society,  579 

Federated  Societies  on  Planning  and  Parks, 
592 

Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 567 

Harmon  Foundation,  Division  of  Play- 
grounds, 594 

National  Conference  on  State  Parks,  609 

National  Park  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  568 

National  Parks  Association,  616 

National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  603 
National     Amateur    Athletic     Federation, 

Women  s  Division,  603 
Sportsmanship  Brotherhood,  626 

American  Folk  Dance  Society,  576 

National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 

Music,  605 
National  Music  Week  Committee,  616 

National  Committee  on  Folk  Arts,  607 

American  Nature  Association,  578 
American  Nature  Study  Society,  578 
School  Garden  Association  of  America,  624 

Leisure  League  of  America,  601 

Recreation  Co-operative,  Inc.,  623 

Extension  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  566 

National  Committee  on  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Club  Work,  607 

See  also  under  titles  in  Group  9,  Topical 
Articles,  Classified,  21 
Recreation  Co-operative,  Inc.,  623 
Red   Cross.      See  American   National   Red 

Cross,  39  and  578 
Red   Men,   Independent  Order  of.     See  in 

Fraternal  Orders,  171 
Reform    schools.       See    Juvenile    Training 

Schools,  228 
Reformatories.    See  Penal  and  Reformatory 

Institutions  for  Adults,  319 


1  The  classification  follows  that  of  the  article. 


Reformed    Church    in   the   United    States, 

Commission  on  Social  Service,  623 
Regional  planning.    See  City  and  Regional 

Planning,  72 
Regional  Planning  Association  of  America, 

623 
Rehabilitation,  415.     Agencies: 
American  Vocational  Association,  582 
Federal   Board  for   Vocational   Education, 
Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  566 
Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled,  595 
International    Association    of    Industrial 

Accident  Boards  and  Commissions,  596 
National  Association  of  Goodwill  Industries, 

604 
National  Committee  on  the  Handicapped, 

608 
National  Council  for  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped, 610 
National  Rehabilitation  Association,  617 
National  Sheltered  Workshop  Committee  of 
the    National    Recovery   Administration, 
569 
For  agencies  in  special  fields  see  under  the 
Blind,    Crippled    Children,    the    Deaf, 
Mental  Hygiene,  and  Tuberculosis 
Relief,  420 

For  agencies  see  under  Public  Relief,  and 
Unemployment  Relief;  also  under  Cath- 
olic Social  Work,  Jewish  Social  Work, 
and  Protestant  Social  Work 
Relief  societies.     See  in  Social  Work    Year 

Book,  1929 
Religion  and  social  work.  See  Catholic 
Social  Work,  58;  Jewish  Social  Work, 
216;  and  Protestant  Social  Work,  346; 
also  Mormon  Social  Work  in  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  1933 
Remedial  loans.  See  Small  Loan  Regulation, 

447 
Research  in  community  organization.   See  in 

Social  Work  Year  Book,  1929 
Research  in  Social  Work,1  421.     Agencies: 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers, 

573 
American  Sociological  Society,  Social  Re- 
search Section,  581 
American  Statistical  Association,  Committee 
on    Stimulation    and    Co-ordination    of 
Research,  581 
Brookings  Institution,  584 
Buffalo  Foundation,  584 
Buhl  Foundation,  584 
Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research,  584 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,   U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  564 

1  Agencies  engaged  in  research  in  a  single  field — 
usually  incidental  to  their  promotional  or  other 
activities — are  not  included  in  this  list.  Certain 
agencies  of  that  type  are  named  in  the  article. 
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Research  in  Social  Work  (continued) 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  564 

Chicago  Community  Trust,  586 

Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  564 

Cleveland  Foundation,  587 

Federal  Council  of  Churches,  Department  of 
Research  and  Education,  592 

Governmental  Research  Association,  593 

Harrison  Foundation,  594 

Hofheimer  Foundation,  594 

Institute  of  Human  Relations,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, 595 

Institute  of  Public  Administration  and 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  596 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities, 
608 

National  Research  Council,  618 

New  York  Foundation,  620 

Public  Administration  Service,  623 

Sage  Foundation,  624 

Social  Science  Research  Council,  625 

Spelman  Fund  of  New  York,  626 

Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  626 

Twentieth  Century  Fund,  627 

Wieboldt  Foundation,  627 

See  also  under  Social  Research  in  Indus- 
try and  Statistics  of  Social  Work 
Residences  for  boys  and  men.    See  Housing 

for  Boys  and  Men,  192 
Residences  for  girls  and  women.    See  Hous- 
ing for  Girls  and  Women,  195 
Rhode    Island    Social    Workers    Institute, 

666 
Rhode  Island,  State  Agencies— Public,  653 
Rockefeller   Foundation,   623 
Room  registries.    See  Housing  for  Girls  and 

Women,  195 
Rosenwald  Fund,  623 
Rotary  International,  624 
Rural  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.    See  in  Recrea- 
tion, 412 
Rural  recreation.  See  in  Recreation,  412 
Rural  Social  Work,  427.     Agencies: 

American  Country  Life  Association,  575 

Conference  of  Southern  Mountain  Workers, 
589 

Extension  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  566 

Federal  Council  of  Churches,  Department 
of  Research  and  Education,  592 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
Rural  Life  Conference,  605 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  National 
Council,  Department  of  Christian  Social 
Service,  Division  for  Rural  Work,  622 

Southern  Woman's  Educational  Alliance, 
626 

Young  Mens  Christian  Associations,  Na- 
tional Council,  628 


Rural  Social  Work  (continued) 

Young    Women's    Christian    Associations, 

National  Board,  629 
For  other  agencies  see  in  the  article 

Russell  Sage  Foundation.   See  Sage  Founda- 
tion, 624 

Safety  education.    See  in  Social  Work  Year 

Book,  1933 
Sage  Foundation,  624 
Salvage  Activities,  431.     Agencies: 

Methodist    Episcopal    Church,     Board    of 

Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension,  602 

National  Association  of  Goodwill  Industries, 

604 
Salvation  Army,  624 

Society  of  St.   Vincent  de  Paul,  Superior 
Council,  625 
Salvation  Army,  The,  624 
Sanatoria.    See  Tuberculosis,  504 
Scholarships   for   children   of  working   age. 

See  Vocational  Guidance,  539 
Scholarships  in  social  work.    See  the  list  pub- 
lished annually  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  in  the  Compass 
School  attendance.    See  Compulsory  School 

Attendance,  89 
School  centers.    See  Community  Centers,  78 
School  counseling.  See  Vocational  Guidance, 

539 
School   counselors.     See  Visiting  Teachers, 

532 
School  Garden  Association  of  America,  624 
School  gardens.     See  in  Social  Work    Year 

Book,  1929 
School  Health  Work,  433.     Agencies: 

American  Association  of  School  Physicians, 

572 
American  Child  Health  Association,  574 
American  Medical  Association,  578 
American  National  Red  Cross,  578 
American  Public  Health  Association,  Child 

Hygiene  Section,  580 
McCormick  Memorial  Fund,  Health  Edu- 
cation Department,  601 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 

610 
National  Education  Association,   Commit- 
tee on  School  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation, 612 
National   Organisation  for   Public   Health 

Nursing,  616 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  619 
Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Division  of  School  Hygiene,  569 
Public  Health  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  569 
School  hygiene.     See  School  Health  Work, 

433 
Schools  of  social  work.     See  Education  for 
Social  Work,  112 
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Scottish    Rite,    Ancient    Accepted    Scottish 
Rite,  Supreme  Council,  Northern  Masonic 
Jurisdiction,   U.  S.  A.     See  in   Fraternal 
Orders,  171 
Scouting  and  Related  Organizations,  441 
Boy  Rangers,  441 
Boy  Scouts,  441 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  443 
Girl  Scouts,  444 
Junior  Achievement,  445 
Pioneer  Youth,  446 

For  agencies  see  in  the  several  sections  of 
the  article 
Scripps  Foundation,  624 
Seamen.    See  Housing  for  Boys  and  Men, 

192 
Seamen's  Church  Institute  of  America,  624 
Service    Bureau    for    Education   in    Human 

Relations,  624 
Service  clubs.    See  Men's  Service  Clubs,  266 
Settlement  laws.    See  Transient  and  Home- 
less Persons,  496 
Settlements.    See  Social  Settlements,  472 
Sex  education.  See  Social  Hygiene,  459 
Sheltered  workshops.  See  Rehabilitation,  415 
Shriners'    Hospitals   for  Crippled   Children, 
Mystic  Order  of  the  Shrine.    See  in  Fra- 
ternal Orders,  172 
Shut-in  Society,  625 
Sickness  insurance.    See  Compulsory  Health 

Insurance,  86;   and  Medical  Care,  256 
Sight-saving  classes.    See  Blindness  Preven- 
tion, 52 
Slater  Fund,  625 

Small  Loan  Regulation,  447.     Agencies: 
Credit  Union  National  Extension  Bureau, 

590 
National  Federation  of  Remedial  Loan  As- 
sociations, 613 
National    Recovery    Administration,    Con- 
sumers' Advisory  Board,  568 
Sage  Foundation,  Department  of  Remedial 

Loans,  624 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  627 
Social  Case  Work,  451.     Agency: 
Milford  Conference,  602 
See  also  under  specialized  types  of  social 
case  work,  particularly  Child  and  Youth 
Protection,  Family  Welfare  Work,  Fos- 
ter   Care    for    Children,    Juvenile    and 
Domestic    Relations    Courts,    Juvenile 
Training  Schools,  Medical  Social  Work, 
Parole,    Probation,    Psychiatric    Social 
Work,  and  Visiting  Teachers 
Social  centers.   See  Community  Centers,  78 
Social  Group  Work,  458 
Social  Hygiene,  459.     Agencies: 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  581 
National  Research  Council,  Committee  on 
Research  in  Problems  of  Sex,  618 
Social  Insurance,  463 


Social  Legislation,  464.     Agencies: 

American  Legislators'  Association,  577 

Women's   Joint   Congressional   Committee, 
628 
Social  Planning,1  465.     Agencies: 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
573 

Children's   Bureau,    U.   S.   Department  of 
Labor,  564 

Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  588 

Great    Lakes    Institute   for    Social    Work 
Executives,  594 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  609 

National   Economic  and   Social   Planning 
Association,  612 

National  Resources  Board,  568 

National  Social  Work  Council,  618 

Southern  Institute  for  Social  Work  Execu- 
tives, 626 

See  also  "State  Conferences,"  in  Confer- 
ences of  Social  Work,  94 
Social   Recreation   Union.      See   Recreation 

Co-operative,  Inc.,  623 
Social  research.  See  Research  in  Social  Work, 

421 
Social  Research  in  Industry.2  See  in  Social 
Work   Year  Book,  1929.     Agencies: 

American  Association  for   Labor   Legisla- 
tion, 571 

American   Federation   of   Labor,    Research 
Department,  575 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  564 

Bureau  of  Personnel  Administration,  585 

Children's   Bureau,    U.   S.   Department  of 
Labor,  564 

Folk  Foundation,  591 

Federal  Council  of  Churches,   Department 
of  Research  and  Education,  592 

Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  595 

International    Industrial    Relations    Insti- 
tute, 597 

International    Labor   Organisation,    Wash- 
ington Office,  598 

Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  600 

Labor  Research  Association,  600 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  605 

Pollak  Foundation  for  Economic  Research, 
622 

Sage  Foundation,  Department  of  Industrial 
Studies,  624 

Women's    Bureau,    U.    S.    Department   of 
Labor,  570 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  625 

1  Agencies  engaged  in  social  planning  in  a  single 
field — usually  incidental  to  their  other  activities — 
are  not  included  in  this  list.  Certain  agencies  of 
that  type  are  named  in  the  article. 

2  Agencies  engaged  in  research  in  a  single  field — 
usually  incidental  to  their  promotional  or  other 
activities— are  not  included  in  this  list. 
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Social  security.    See  Social  Insurance,  463 
Social  service  bureaus,  societies,  or  leagues. 

See  Family  Welfare  Work,  142 
Social  Service  Exchanges,  470.     Agency: 

Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  De- 
partment of  Social  Service  Exchanges,  588 
Social  service  federations.     See  Community 

Chests,  81 
Social  Settlements,  472.     Agency: 

National  Federation  of  Settlements,  613 
Social  surveys.     See  in   Research  in  Social 

Work,  424 
Social  welfare,  state  agencies.     See  Public 

Welfare,  State  Agencies,  398 
Social  work  administration.     See  in  Social 

Work  Year  Book,  1933 
Social  work  and  other  professions.    See  Edu- 
cation and  Social  Work,  Law  and  Social 

Work,    Medicine   and   Social   Work,    and 

Sociology  and  Social  Work  in  Social  Work 

Year  Book,  1933 
Social  Work  as  a  Profession,  479.     Agencies: 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
573 

International  Permanent  Secretariat  of  So- 
cial Workers,  598 

Joint  Vocational  Service,  599 
Social  work,  conferences  of.   See  Conferences 

of  Social  Work,  92 
Social  work,  education  for.     See  Education 

for  Social  Work,  112 
Social  work  libraries.    See  Libraries  of  Social 

Work  in  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1933 
Social  Work  Publicity,  486.     Agencies: 

Sage    Foundation,    Department    of    Social 
Work  Interpretation,  624 

Social  Work  Publicity  Council,  625 
Social  Work  Publicity  Council,  625 
Social  work,  schools  of.    See  Education  for 

Social  Work,  112 
Social  work,  state  agencies.   See  Agriculture, 

State  Extension  Agencies,  37;   Education, 

State  Agencies,  121;    Labor,  State  Agen- 
cies, 243;    Public  Health,  State  Agencies, 

374;   and  Public  Welfare,  State  Agencies, 

398 
Social  Work  under  State  Governments,  489 

For  agencies   see  in   State   Agencies — 
Public,  631  ff 
Societies  for  friendly  services.    See  in  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  1933.     Agencies: 

National  Plant,   Flower  and  Fruit  Guild, 
617 

Needlework  Guild  of  America,  620 

Shut-in  Society,  625 

See    also    under    Catholic    Social    Work, 
Jewish    Social    Work,    and    Protestant 
Social  Work 
Societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 

children.  See  Child  and  Youth  Protection, 

63 


Society  for  the  Friendless,  625 

Society  of  Progressive  Oral  Advocates,  625 

Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Superior 
Council  of  the  United  States,  625 

Sociology  and  social  work.  See  in  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  1933 

South  Carolina  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
666 

South  Carolina,  State  Agencies— Public,  654 

South  Dakota  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
666 

South  Dakota,  State  Agencies— Public,  654 

Southern  Institute  for  Social  Work  Execu- 
tives, 626 

Southern  Mountain  Workers'  Conference. 
See  Conference  of  Southern  Mountain 
Workers,  589 

Southern  mountaineers.  See  in  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  1929 

Southern  Woman's  Educational  Alliance,  626 

Special  schools  and  classes.  See  School 
Health  Work,  433 

Speech  disorders.    See  in  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  1933.     Agency: 
American  Speech  Correction  Association,  581 

Spelman  Fund  of  New  York,  626 

Sports.    See  in  Recreation,  408 

Sportsmanship  Brotherhood,  626 

Stammering.  See  Speech  Disorders  in  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  1933 

State  boards  or  departments  of  agriculture, 
education,  health,  labor,  or  public  welfare. 
See  Agriculture,  State  Extension  Agen- 
cies, 37;  Education,  State  Agencies,  121; 
Labor,  State  Agencies,  243;  Public  Health, 
State  Agencies,  374;  and  Public  Welfare, 
State  Agencies,  398 

State  Charities  Aid  Association,  665 

State  Conference  Secretaries,  626 

State  conferences  of  social  work.  See  in  Con- 
ferences of  Social  Work,  94 

Statistics  of  Social  Work,1  489.     Agencies: 
Advisory    Committee    to    the    Secretary    of 

Labor,  571 
American  Statistical  Association,  581 
Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research,  584 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  564 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of 

Commerce,  564 
Central  Statistical  Board,  564 
Children's   Bureau,    U.   S.    Department  of 

Labor,  564 
Committee   on    Government    Statistics    and 

Information  Services,  588 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities, 
608 

1  Agencies  engaged  in  statistical  work  in  a  single 
field — usually  incidental  to  their  promotional  or 
other  activities— are  not  included  in  this  list.  Cer- 
tain agencies  of  that  type  are  named  in  the  article. 
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Statistics  of  Social  Work  (continued) 

Sage  Foundation,  Department  of  Statistics, 
624 

Social  Science  Research  Council,  Advisory 
Committee  on  Social  Statistics,  625 
Sterilization.    See  in  Mental  Deficiency,  272 
Story    telling.       See   in    Social    Work    Year 

Book,  1929 
Sturgis    Fund    of   the   Winifred    Masterson 

Burke  Relief  Foundation,  626 
Subsidies,  public.    See  Public  Social  Work, 

387 
Summer  camps   and   day  outings.      See  in 

Recreation,  412 
Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  626 
Surveys.    See  in   Research  in  Social  Work, 

424 

1  ax  Policy  League,  626 
Taylor  Society,  627 

Tenement  house  laws.  See  Housing,  185 
Tennessee,  State  Agencies — Public,  655 
Tennessee  State  Conference  of  Social  Work, 

666 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  569 
Texas  Conference  of  Social  Welfare,  667 
Texas,  State  Agencies— Public,  655 
Theater,  the.    See  in  Social  Work  Year  Book, 

1929 
Thomas  Skelton  Harrison  Foundation.    See 

Harrison  Foundation,  594 
Thrift  Promotion,  496.     Agencies: 

American  Provident  Society,  580 

National  Thrift  Committee,  619 
Trade  unions.      See  Organized   Labor,   304- 
Training  for  social  work.    See  Education  for 

Social  Work,  112 
Training  schools  for  boys  and  girls.    See  Ju- 
venile Training  Schools,  228 
Transient     and     Homeless     Persons,     496. 
Agencies: 

American  Public  Welfare  Association,  580 

Children's   Bureau,    U.    S.    Department  of 
Labor,  564 

Committee  on  Care  of  Transient  and  Home- 
less,   588 

Family    Welfare   Association   of  America, 
591 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
566 

National  Association  for  Travelers  Aid  and 
Transient  Service,  604 

Salvation  Army,  624 

Volunteers  of  America,  627 
Transportation   of  clients.      See   Transient 

and  Homeless  Persons,  496 
Travelers  Aid,  502.     Agency: 

National  Association  for  Travelers  Aid  and 
Transient  Service,  604 
Truant  schools  and  classes.    See  Compulsory 

School  Attendance,  89 


Tuberculosis,  504.     Agencies: 

Council  of  National  Jewish  Agencies,  590 
National  Conference  of  Tuberculosis  Secre- 
taries, 609 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  619 

Twentieth  Century  Fund,  627 

Unemployed  Councils  of  U.  S.  A.    See  Na- 
tional Unemployment  Council,  619 
Unemployment,1  509.     Agencies: 

Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, 566 
Federal    Employment    Stabilisation    Office, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  567 
International    Industrial    Relations    Insti- 
tute, 597 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  601 
National    Bureau    of    Economic  Research, 

605 
National  Recovery  Administration,  568 
Sage  Foundation,  Department  of  Industrial 
Studies,  624 
Unemployment  Insurance,  515.     Agencies: 
American   Association  for   Labor   Legisla- 
tion, 571 
American  Association  for  Social  Security, 

572^ 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  575 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  564 
Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  595 
Interprofessional    Association    for    Social 

Insurance,  598 
National  Unemployment  Council,  619 
People's  Lobby,  621 
See  also  under  Unemployment 
Unemployment  Relief,  519.     Agencies: 
American  Association  of  Social   Workers, 
Committee  on  Current  Relief  Problems, 
573 
American  Public  Welfare  Association,  580 
Children's   Bureau,    U.    S.    Department  of 

Labor,  564 
Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads,  U.  S. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  565 
Emergency  Conservation  Work,  566 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 

566 
National    Federation    of   Settlements,    Un- 
employment Department,  613 
Sage     Foundation,     Charity    Organisation 

Department,  624 
See  also  under  Family  Welfare  Work,  and 
Transient  and  Homeless  Persons;  and 
under  Catholic  Social  Work,  Jewish 
Social  Work,  and  Protestant  Social 
Work 

1  Limited  to  programs  for  the  prevention  of  un- 
employment or  for  recovery  from  unemploy- 
ment crises. 
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Unitarian  Association,  American,  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Relations,  627 

United  American  Mechanics,  Junior  Order. 
See  in  Fraternal  Orders,  171 

United  charities.  See  Family  Welfare  Work, 
142 

United  Hebrew  charities.  See  Jewish  Social 
Work,  216 

United  States,  social  work  agencies.  See 
Federal  Agencies  in  Social  Work,  148 

University  Commission  on  Race  Relations. 
See  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  622 

Unmarried  mothers.  See  Children  of  Un- 
married Parents,  68 

Utah,  State  Agencies— Public,  656 

Utah  State  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
667 

Venereal  Diseases,  529.    Agencies: 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  581 
National  Research  Council,  Committee  on 
Survey  of  Research  on  Gonococcus  and 
Gonococcal  Infections,  618 
Public  Health  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  569 
Vermont  Conference  of  Social  Work,  667 
Vermont,  State  Agencies— Public,  656 
Veterans.     See  in  American  National  Red 
Cross,  40.     Agencies: 
American  National  Red  Cross,  578 
Employment  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Veterans'  Placement  Service,  566 
Veterans'  Administration,  570 
Veterans'  Administration,  570 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.    See  in  Fraternal 

Orders,  172 
Virginia  Conference  of  Social  Work,  667 
Virginia,  State  Agencies— Public,  657 
Visiting  housekeepers  and  home  economists. 

See  Home  Economists,  181 
Visiting  nursing.  See  Public  Health  Nursing, 

371 
Visiting  Teachers,  532.     Agency: 

American  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers, 
573 
Visually  handicapped.     See  the   Blind,  49; 

and  Blindness  Prevention,  52 
Vital  and  health  statistics.     See  in  Public 

Health,  State  Agencies,  375 
Vocational  counselors.   See  Vocational  Guid- 
ance, 539 
Vocational   Education,   535.     Agencies: 
American  Vocational  Association,  582 
Federal   Board  for   Vocational   Education, 
Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  566 
National  Association  of  State  Directors  of 

Vocational  Education,  605 
National  Education  Association,  Committee 

on  Vocational  Education,  612 
See  also  under  Youth  Service  Associations 


Vocational  Guidance,  539.     Agencies: 

Children's   Bureau,    U.   S.   Department  of 

Labor,    564 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women' s  Clubs,  613 
National  Occupational  Conference,  616 
National  Urban  League,  619 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association, 

619 
Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  the 

Interior,  569 
Personnel  Research  Federation,  621 
Southern   Woman's   Educational  Alliance, 

626 
See  also  under  Men's  Service  Clubs  and 
Youth  Service  Associations 
Vocational  rehabilitation.     See  Rehabilita- 
tion, 415 
Volta  Bureau.    See  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf,  573 
Voluntary  defenders.  See  Legal  Aid,  246 
Voluntary  Parenthood  League,  627 
Volunteer  Prison  League.    See  Volunteers  of 

America,  627 
Volunteers  in  Social  Work,  543.     Agency: 
National  Committee  on  Volunteers  in  Social 
Work,  608 
Volunteers  of  America,  627 

Wardens'  Association.  See  American  Prison 
Association,  580 

Washington,  State  Agencies— Public,  657 

Washington  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  667 

Welfare  federations.  See  Community  Chests, 
81 

Welfare,  state  departments  of.  See  Public 
Welfare,  State  Agencies,  398 

Welfare  work  by  employers.  See  Personnel 
Administration  in  Industry,  326 

West  Virginia,  State  Agencies— Public,  658 

White  House  Conferences,  547 

Widows'  pensions  or  allowances.  See  Moth- 
ers' Aid,  282 

Wieboldt  Foundation,  627 

Winifred  Masterson  Burke  Relief  Founda- 
tion. See  Sturgis  Fund  of  the  Winifred 
Masterson  Burke  Relief  Foundation,  626 

Wisconsin  Conference  of  Social  Work,  667 

Wisconsin,  State  Agencies— Public,  658 

W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation.  See  Kellogg 
Foundation,  600 

Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  See 
National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  619 

Women's  Benefit  Association.  See  in  Fra- 
ternal Orders,  172 

Women's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  570 

Women's  Joint  Congressional  Committee,  628 
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Women's  Organizations  and   Social  Work, 
548.     Agencies: 
American  Association  of  University  Women, 

573 
Association  of  the  Junior  Leagues,  582 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  593 
National  Association  of  Colored  Women,  604 
National  Council  of  Women,  612 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  613 
National  League  of  Women  Voters,  615 
Southern   Woman's   Educational  Alliance, 

626 
Women's  Joint  Congressional  Committee,  628 
See    also    under    Catholic    Social    Work, 
Jewish    Social    Work,    and    Protestant 
Social  Work 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  America. 
See     National     Women's     Trade    Union 
League  of  America,  620 
Woodmen  of  the  World.     See  in  Fraternal 

Orders,  172 
Workers'  Education,  548.     Agencies: 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  575 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  564 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  585 
General  Education  Board,  593 
National  Women's    Trade   Union   League, 

620 
Workers  Education  Bureau  of  America,  628 


Workers  Education  Bureau  of  America,  628 
Workmen's  compensation.      See   Industrial 

Injuries,  210 
Wyoming,  State  Agencies— Public,  659 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associations.  See 
in  Youth  Service  Associations,  556 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  National  Coun- 
cil, 628 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associations.  See  in 
Youth  Service  Associations,  554 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associations.  See 
in  Youth  Service  Associations,  558 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  National 
Board,  629 

Young  Women's  Hebrew  Associations.  See 
in  Youth  Service  Associations,  554 

Youth  Service  Associations,  552 
Catholic  Youth  Movement,  552 
Jewish  Community  Centers,  554 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  556 
Young  Women's   Christian   Associations, 

558 
For  agencies  see  in  the  several  sections  of 
the  article 


Ziegler  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  629 
Zoning.   See  City  and  Regional  Planning, 
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